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PREFACE 


The present treatise contains a Systeraatio Exposition of 
llno) a History of the leading Qdestio\8 in Mental 
Phflosophr and a copions Dissertation on Ethics 

The Exposition of Moni oconpying nearly half the 
■vrork, is, for the roost part an abridgement of my two 
volumes on the subject I have singled out, and pat in 
conspicnona type, the leading positions end have given a 
anffloiant number of examples to make them understood. 

It 18 not to be expected that the foil effect of the larger 
exposition can be produced in the shorter ebU, there may 
be an occasional advantage m the more snccmct preeenta- 
tiOD of complicated dootnoea. 

As regards the Controverted QDfisnoyB I have entered 
fnlly into the history of opiuon, so as to exhibit the 
different nexrs both formerly and at present, entertained 
on each- Nonunabsm and Realism the Origin of Know 
ledge in the mind. External Perception, Beauty and Free- 
will, are the chief subjects thus treated. 

The* Dissertation on Ethics is divided into two parts 
Part First — The Theory of Ethics — gives an account of 
the quesbons or points brought into discussion and 
handles at length the two of greatest prominence, the 
Ethical Standaid and the Moral Faculty 

Part Second — The Ethical Syatems — is a fall detail of 
all the systems ancient and modem, by conjoined Abstract 
and Summary "With few excepbons, an abstract is 
made of each author's exposition of his own theory the 
fulness being measured by relative importance , while, for j.- 


IV 


?ni I Acr 


"better comparinfr and rcincnibcntj" the llirnnr^, 

tbcy arc sunitnari/cd at tlie end, on a nnif(tini plan 

It IS not sold} vUli llie Mcv of fnini'-hmp' a < onipU'te 
manual of Mental and i^Iornl PhiloM)pli}. tliut 1 lia\p 
included in the same volume, u S^^{cnl of I's\f holf»:.n, ami 
an exhaustive iJisserlalion on Idhics The cotim \ mi of 
the two subiects is of the most intimate hind , all the 
leading Ethical contio-\ eisies iinohc a leference to the 
mind, and can he settled onl) hy a more thorough undcr- 
standmg of mental processes 

Abeedefn, April, 18G8 


PEERAGE TO THE THIRD EDITIOK 


The only material change in this Edition consists in dnid- 
iDg the work into two Parts one containing Ps} chology 
and the History of Philosophy , the other the Theory of 
Ethics and the Ethical Systems 

I am now at liberty to acknowledge that, in the 
historical portions, I received the following very important 
contributions fiom the late Mr Grote — namely, Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s opinions on Geneial Ideas (Appendix 1-23) 
and on the Ongm of Knowledge (33-48) , and the Ethical 
doctrines of Epicurus and of the Stoics Mr Grote also 
revised the abstract of the Ethics of Aristotle, and made 
It everywhere accord with his own interpretation of 
Aristotle’s meanmg 


Abeedeen, April, 1872 
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INTEODUCTION 


CHAPIEB I 

DEFTNinorr akd rmsioNS or imn>. 

1 Homjf Knowladpe, Expenence, or Oonsciousaess, 
falla mider two great departments , popolnrlj they are 
called Matter and iUnd, philosophers farther employ the 
terms External Worid and Internal World, Not-Self or 
T^Non ^0 and Self or^o , but the names Object and Sub- 
ject are to be preferrod, 

g The eipeneDce or oontmcromeaB of a tree, a nver, a con 
stallakon, dhittratoa what u meant bj Object. Tho expe- 
inance of a pleaioro, a pain, a Tohhozi, a thooght, cozzias anaer 
. the head of Sobiect. 

* There la notlimg that we oen tnow or oonooive of bat is 
- inoloded nnder one or other of theae two great departments. 
They oomprehend the entire amvers© ae aacertainn^ by us. 

2. The department of the Object, or Object-World, is 
lexaotly circaniscnbed by one property Extension. The 
|worid of Subject — experience is devoid of this property 
A. tree or a nver is said to poesees extended magnitade. 
A. pleasure has no length, breadih or thioknesi ; it is in no 
^reepeot an extended thing Athonght or idea may refer to ex 
teimbd msgnitades, bat it cannot be said to have extension in 
itself Neither can we tay that an aot of the will, a deaire, a 
behe^ oooupy dimensions m space. Hence all that oomes withm 
the tpbare of the Sulyect is spoken of as the Unaxtanded. 

' 3 Thoa, if Mind, u oommonly happens, is pnt for tiie 
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FrELiNG iTicltidcs nil onr plcn'^nrcs nnd pntn'?, nnd ccrtn 
t modes of c-^citcmont, or of consciousness simpl}, thnt ni 
'neutinl or indifferent ns rcgnids pleasure nnd pain T1 
pleasures of warmlb, food, music , the pains of fuligu 
poverty, remorse , the excitement of hurry nnd surpricc, tl 
supporting of a light weight, the touch of n table, the sound 
a dog hnikmg in the distancc-^nro Peelings The tvo lca< 
mg divisions of the feelings arc commonly given as Scnsatioi 
and Emofaons 

Will or Volition comprises all the actions of human heir 
; in so far as impelled or guided by Peelings Ealing, walki « 
building, sowing, speaking — are actions performed nith si u 
end in view , and ends are comprised in the gaming of pk 
suie or the avoiding of pain Actions not prompted by fee 
mgs are not voluntary Such arc the powers of nature — wi • 
gravity, electricity, &c , so also the organic functions ofbrcat 
mg, ciiculation, and the movements of the mtesttnes 

Thought, Intellect, Intelligence or Cognition includes t 
powers known as Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstra 
tion. Reason, Judgment, and Imagination It is analj/cd, 
will be seen, into three functions, called Discrimination 
Consciousness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness 
Agreement, and Retentiveness or ^lemory 

The mind can seldom operate exclusively in any one 
these three modes A Feeling is apt to be accompanied m' 
or less by Will and by Thought When wo arc pleas 
rwr moved for continuance or increase of the pie > 

(Will) , we at the same time discnmmato and identify t 
pkasnre, and h^ve it impressed on the memory (Though! 
(Hf^ilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, vol i p 188 ) j 
Thus the Definition is also a Division of the 5Imd , ttv 
18, a classification of its leading or fundamental attributes 

We may advert to some of the previous modes of defining 
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dWdinff tie Mind. Reid ttye By the of a man, wo under 
■itan rl tfiBt in him w HcJi tiinkt remember*, reasons, wflls a 
definition br moons of a dirision at onco defectiro and redundant 
tie defect He* in tie abaenoe of Fooling the rednndanc^ in tie 
addition of remember and reason to tie oomprebensire word 
ttiinV ^ 

Reids forbial olaasiflcatian in axponndlDg tbo mind is Into 
7iiW7«i(niZ iWers and .detiM ibwrs. The ■nbrnernod depart- 
ment of Fedmg will be found portly mixed np with the^teHebtnal 
Powers, whermn ore inoloded the Senses and the Emotions of 
[Taste and portiy troated of among the ActiTe Fowvrs, whmh com 
Ipnsetho expoattion of the beaeToIant and the malerolmit afleotions. 

' Dr Thomas Brown, disxdeosed with the mode of applying the 
term Acfare in the aboro dirision, went Into the otliOT extreme, 
end broQght forward a olossifioation where Feeling seems entirely 
to OTci^ the region of Volition. He divides mental states into 
exttr>tal t^ffediont and t%len*al aftdta^ By external affootiems he 
'means the feelings we have by the Senses in other words Sensa- 
tion. The inteznal afiieotlons be sohdindes into %Md^Kiual tiaUa 
^«ntad aod emotioai, Bli dhuton, therefore, is tan taro otmt ti> 
Sensation, Emotion, and Int^eot. AH tha phenomena commonly 
,reoognixed os of an aotiro or roUtional (durmoter he elamns as a 
paii of Emotion, 

[ Sir 'WnUam Hanulton, in remarldng on the arrangoment 
followed in the writings of iVofeasor Ptl^d Stowart, statea hli 
'own now as follows — < If we taka the Montal to the oTnlqrtfm of 
' Material pboanomsoa, that Is, the pbomomena manifested throagh 
the medium of Self-oonsoionKneas or BefleetJon, they natnraUy 
divide themsalres into three oaiegories or primary genora — the 
phcBnomena of Kmvitd^ or Owatttoa,— the pheanamsma of Fe^rng 
• or of Pkasure axd itiia, — and the phoeDomena of Oonatton or of 
Wm and Datrt IntaUigenoe, Fading and WHI are thus distmo' 

‘ tirely set forth. 

4 It ifl not practacable to diBCUBs the powers of the 
mind in the exact order of tbo three leading ottnbutoa 

Feelmg and Volition each involro certzun prunarr ele- 
I ments, ana also certain secondary or complex elements ane to 
' the operation of the Intellect upon the primary For example, 
Senaation is a pnmaiy department of feeling and always 
preoedee the InteQeot while the Emotions, whioh are se- 
I oondary and derived, follow the expomtion of the Intelleotnal 
power*. The IVill IS toa great extentthoprodnotof tie Heten 
tire fanefaon of Intelligenoe it la also dependent throngbont 
on tie Feelings hence it is plaoed laei m the oonrso of tie 
exposition only at an early atage, some notice is taken of its 
pmnary oonstitaenta. 
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DEFINITION AND DIVISIONS OF MIND. 


The axrangenient is as follows — • 

First, Feeling and Yblition in the germ, together with the 
fall detail of Sensation, which contains a department of Feel 
mg, and exemplifies one of the Intellectnal functions 33is 
orimmation. The convement title is Movement, Sense and 
Instinct 

Secondly, The Intellect 

Thirdly, The Emotions, completmg the department d 
Feehng 

Fourthly, The Will. ( 

5 Although Subject and Object (Mind and Matter) art 
the most widely opposed facts of our experience, yet t civ 
IS, m nature, a concomitance or connexion between Mmi 
and a definite Material orgamsm for every individuaL 

The nature and extent of this connexion will appear p 
we proceed , and, afterwards, the phraseology of the proposi 
tion wiU be rendered more exact Bach mind is known, hj 
direct or immediate knowledge, only to itself Other nmn 
are known to us solely through the material organism. 

The physical organs related to the mental processes are 
L The Bram and Ilerves, 11 The Oigans of Movement, c 
the Muscles , HI The Organs of Sense , IV. The Viscera 
including the Alimentary Canal, the Lungs, the Heart, 

The greatest mtimacy of relationshin is with the Bram " i 
Nerves. | 

It has always been a matter of difficulty to express the natun 
of this concomitance, and hence a certain mystery has attached h 
the umon of mind and body The difficulty is owing to the fad 
that we are apt to insist on some kmd of local or space relationship 
between the Extended and the Unextended "When we think o 
connexion, it is almost always of coimexion m space , as m suj} 
posmg one thing placed in the interior of another This lad 
hgure IS often apphed to the present case Mind is said to be ttl 
ternal to, or within, the body Descartes localized mind in to 
pmeal gland , the schoolmen debated whether the mind is all il 
the whole body, or all m every part Such expressions are ui? 
suitable to the cose The connexion is one of d^endence, but nd 
properly of local umon. ' - - ' I 



CHAPTER U. 


TUE BTEEVOTja HTHTEM AKT) ITS rTOCnONS. 


(flKPu»a/y of Eet^U ) 


1. The Brain la the principal, althongh not the sole, 
irgnn of mind , and ita leading fimctions are mental. 


The proofa of thus pontion aro these — - 

(1) The physical pain of oicosavo medtal oimtemont u | 
ocaiited m tl^ head- In tsxtwm© mnaonlaT fatigue, pam i» 
elt m the znoscles ; rmtabon of the loon u referrod to the 
sheet, mdigeetaon to the stomaob; and when mental exercise 
mngs on acute imtation the local soot is the bead. 

(2) Injury or disease of the bnun afTeots the mei]tal| 
xswert. A blow on the head destroys conaciousnen physical 
iltorahons of the nerrous substance (as seen afior death) are 
jonoeoted with loss of speech, loss of memory, insanity, or 
some other montol deprivation or derangement. 

(8) The products of nerrons waste are more abundant j> 
lifter mental excitcmeut. These prodnots, eliminated mainly 
by the kidnerii, are the alkalme phosphates, comhmod m the 
tnpio phoephate of ammonia and magnesia Phosphorus is 
1 charaotenstio ingredient of the nervous suhetance. 

(4) There is a general oounenon between sue of hramj 
and mental energy In the animal senes, mtelhgenoe inoreases' 
with the development of the brain. The hnman brain greatly 
exceeds the animal brum and the most advanced races of 
men have the largest brains. Men distanguished for mental 
force have os a general rule, brains of an onusoal sue Tbt 
average weight of the bram is 48 os. the bmm of Oanei 
weighed 64 o*. Idiots commoiUy have small braina 

(6) By spemflo expenments on the bram and nerTse, it isj 
shown that they Are indispensable to the mental fonctaona, ] 

2 The Nei:voiiB System, as a whole, la composed of 
a eenirtH masSj or lamp and a system of branching or 
ranuiymg threads, designated the nencs 
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The central mn-’s, or lump, is cnllcd tho corcbro-'^pini^ 
axis, or centre, because contained in tlio head nnd baebbonf, 
being a large roundish lump (in the bead), united to a slonUc 
column or rod (in the spine) 

The nerves are the silvery threads proceeding from tn 
central lump, and ramifying to all parts of the body. 
there is a circle of action hctiveen the brain and the bodill 
organs, one-balf of the nerves carry influence ontwu^d‘^, tbJ 
other half inwards 

3 The nervous substance is composed of U\o element'^ 
desenbed as the white matter and the grey maltei 

The white matter is made up of minute Tin 

grey matter contains fibres, togetlier with small bodies 
termed cells, oi corpuscles. 

By shemg through a brain, we may observe the two kind 
of substance The interior mass is a pale, w axy wliitc , th 
circumference shows an irregular cake of ashy grey colour 
Microscopically viewed, the two elements of the nerve sub 
stance are (1) fibres, and (2) little bodies called cells o 
corpuscles The white matter is made up of fibres , the gre 
matter contains cells mtenmngled with fibres 

One remarkable peculiarity of the nerve fibres is their ex 
ceeding minuteness Then thickness ranges from th 
TsWtbi the ^^]ytb, ^oyth, to the xTTuMJoo^b 

an inch In a rod ot nervous matter, an inch thick, theV 
might be, from ten to one hundred millions of fibres Snej 
mmuteness and corresponding multiplication of fibres muf 
be viewed with reference to the vanety and complicacy of til 
mental functions 

A second fact is their position. This is always a complet 
connexion between the extremities of the body and the cell 
of the grey matter, or else between one cell and another of tl 
central lump , there are no loose ends. The fibres are thus 
connectmg or conducting matenal 

The cells or corpuscles are rounded, pear shaped, or irregnh 
little bodies, and give origin each to two or more fibres. Th 
are on a correspondmg scale of minnteness They range as hig 
^ bhe jJrjjth of an inch, and as low as the ° A littl 

cube of grey matter, a quarter of an inch in the side, migl* 
contam one hundred thousand cells 

These corpuscles are nchly supplied with blood (so are tb 
nerve fibres), and are supposed to he Centres of nervous 
energy or influence, or, at all events, parts where the nervofl’ 
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T^orgy 18 nj-inforcod Henc® the inaa8ca of groy nuitU/r aro 
^'^rpoken of 08 conrtitating tbo Norro Controa. 
d A 8camd function attaching to tho corpa»dc« »upp!ica a koy 
otho plan of the brain ^oynroGnmdJanctioniorCrosalngB 
1 tirhero tbo fibre* extend and multiply their connoiiona, Tho 
Jbre* coming from all part* of tho b^y outer ioonor or later 
oibto tho corputolea of tho groy «nb*tanco, and, through those 
, databluh forward and lateral commani cations with other 
bros, which communication* oro roqnircd for grouping and 
^l^ordinating aonsationi and morements in tho oxcroiM of our 
"Cental funenona, 

Th( 4. Tho Central ncrv'ous moss, or Corebro Spinal Axis, 
heaJ composed of parta which may bo separately viewed and 
) which belong separoto functions. 


mdi I. Tbo Sruriz, Coed la tho rod or column of nervous sub- 
ihianco enolosod m tho bock bone. It is cbiolly mode np of 
hito matter bnt contains a core of gray tnbstancc. 
mb- The Spmal Cord is snppotod to lemunato at the odgo of 
i ooe hold in tho skull wbero tbo column ontorv to jom the brmn 
greyt this point. It is oxTunded both in width and in depth, and 
sceire* additions of groy matter Tbo expanded poiiion 
r exbout ineh lu length, is called tbo vusittlh oUom^o, and 
drt a body of great importance, being tho contro of important 
jthterres. 

tbei Tho funobona of the Spinal Cord aro known to bo these — 
goc First, It IS tbo maiu Trunk of all tho norres distributed to 


pjohe body generally (tbo head eicoptod) It* dcitmotion or 
^perenmee at any port puts an ond to all oommnnicahon with 
ae members supplied with norres below the point of seTOr 
^^Dce whence follow paralysis and loss of feeling 

Secondly It ha* the funobons of a Contro ; m other words, 
complete* a ardo of nerroos oobon, so that certain more- 
jj^ents, in. answer to stimulants, con he kept np by means of it 
Jone. TH* property is allied with tho inside com of groy 
^^j^osUer A decapitate frog wil! draw an and throw ont its 
jymb* when the *kin i* pmohod or imtatoo. 

A j Taking together the Spinal Cord end the Medulla Oblongata, ’ 
' ^e find that^ their means a oertein nlnwi of bring aotaons 
* xro maintained called and alsore/^ggagbo ns. These 

inToloutsTT oobon* thftr are m^t^ned without *nr 


lUToloutsiy aebou* th^y ere maint^ued without *nyj 
feolmg intentiou, or roUbon, on our part They are enu ‘ 
'^merated as follow* ~ 

^ (1) Moroment* connected with tho process of Jha 6 ttwn. 
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(2) Tho movcmcnls connccSrd ^MUl 11' piriiv,7\ Tho 
breathing action is snstaincd bj' a po\\cr itinir.ii. n (rom onr 
"mil, although voluntary muscle^ are made u'-e «i hi la mg 
m breath, tho lungs arc expanded by tho niuvclcH of tho < h> it , 
in expiration, tho chest is compressed, and the air forri d 
out, by the abdominal muscles Tho incduUa oblong-it i is tho 
centie for sustaining this process 

The acts of coughng and nicczing arc rcHor ncts^ oponted 
through the lungs The irritation of tho a cr) scnsitno sur- 
faces of the throat and bronchial tubes, and of the lining 
membrane of tho nose, originates, tluongb the mediill i ob- 
longata, a powerful discharge of nervous force to the ex|nra- 
tory muscles, and the aar is torced out v. ith cxplosn o violence. 
Sticking m mfants is a purely reftex act 

(3) Certam reflex movements are connected n ith the 
Eyes The act of wniling is stimulated by the contact of tho 
eye with the inner suiface of tho upper eyelid, and serves to 
dMtnbute the tears, or eye-wash, and clean the hall There is 
also a reflex action of the light m opening and closing tho 
pnpd of the eye 

(4) There is a tendency, of a purely reflex nature, to 
move the muscles of any part, by a stimulus speciall}* applied 
to that part In the decapitated frog, the pinching of a foot 
leads to the retractation of that foot An object placed in tbo 
open hand of any one asleep, sfcimnlates the closure of the hand 
Tonchmg the cheek of a child makes it laugh In tasting any- 
thmg, the sensation, while awakenmg a general expression of 
feelmg, more especially excites the muscles of tho month The 
same applies to smell , a bad odour produces a contortion of 

nose In these effects of the more special senses, the in- 
flnencemay not he limited to the spinal cord, but it illustrates 
the kmd of reflex action referred to, an action which the cord 
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Is oaMble of srutajms^ This whole blan has sometunes been 
oallea sensort'inoior actaona. 

( 6 ) The ofieot denomiaoied the tensioTi, tone, or iometi'^ 0 
of the muscle*. It is a foot, that m the profoundeet slumber 
there is still a certain dE^ree of contmctioii in the muscle* 
only after death ar® th^ey wholly relaxed Now expen 
ments teem to show that tlna remauun? oontmotiou is 
inaintained through the agency of the spinal cord j it disap- 
pears with the de*tmction of the cord 

IL The Behh or Encephalon Is the rounded or oval lump 
of nervous matter filling the oanty of the ikuH It is a oom 
plei mass, but there arc certain recogniaed divisions, with 
probable difference of function. 

Oommenoing from below and oontmnous with the Spinal 
oord, IS the IfeduZht Obtangaia which has been already noticed. 

Next 1* the Pont Faroltty or nng like protub^nncse, so 
called because it embrace* like a ring the mein stem of the 
brain, oontinued npwnrds from the medulla oblongata. It 
contains white, or fiorous matter runmne portly up and down, 
and portly in a tronsveTse direction, wiui difihsed grey mat- 
ter As regards the white portion, it serves as a traok of 
oommumoation fhmi below npwarda, and from one half of the 
pffrpbBtlnm (which adjoins it) to the other half As regards 
the gre^ midter it most perform some of the funotions of a 
centre, in refiecting and mnltaplymg nervems oommunicatioiu*v 
No more special erplanahcm can be ^ven of it* fnnctiona. 

The O^ebrai Hormsphem eometmiee called the brain pro- 
per constitute the highest and by lar the largest part of the 
human bram. This mass is shaped, but with a flattened 
base , the big end of tho egg oemg behind. There is a com 
plete diTiBion into two halrea, right and left, "ty a deep fissure 
all round, leaving only a conneoting bond of white matter 
The surface is not plain, but moulded -mffi numerous smooth 
and tortuous eminences, called convolutions, which are sepe 
rated by farrows of considerable, though yariable depth. The 
oonvoluted surfiice consista of a cake trf grey matter some- 
what lets thah hnlf an moh tbirV, end very much extended 
the oonvoluted orrangement. Inside of thin cake, the hemi- 
spheres are made np of white matter with the exception of 
oertam small endoe^ maseee, which nnnfann oonsidernble par 
tions of grey matter 

Three last-named bodiei, caHod the lesser grey centra of the 
brain are regarded « the medium of oonnenon between the 
beniiiphere* above, and the great stem below Probably in 
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The functions of the Hemispheres of the Bmni, inthnlinsr 
the enclosed Ganglia, comprehend all, or iiciil^ all, that m 
comprised in. mind When they arc dcstrojed, or senottsl^ 
injured, sensation, emotion, volition, and intelligence are sus- 
pended Movements are still possible, but there is no c\ ulem o 
that they are accompanied with consciousness, m other words, 
vrith feeling and intelligence , they arc without puqiose, or 
volition 

It would he interesting, if wo could assign distinct mental 
functions to different parts of this large and complicated organ , 
if we could find ceitam convolutions related to specific feelings, 
or to specific intellectual gifts and acquiiemcnts This Phren- 
ology attempted, hut with doubtful success Tot, it is most 
reasonable to suppose that, the hram being constituted on a 
nniform plan, the same parts servo the same functions in 
different individuals 

The Cerebellum, litUe brain, or afler-brani, lies behind and 
beneath the convoluted hemispliei es It is a nearly wedge- 
shaped body, divided into two halves, w'lth connecting white 
matter Like the hemispheres, its outer surface is a thin cake 
of grey matter, extended, not by tbe convoluted arrangement, 
but by being folded into plates or lanunco The connexions 
of the cerebellum are, beneath, with a detached branch ot the 
great stem, and above with the bemispheies, thiouo-h the 
corpora qnadngemma , the two halves aie united lateially by 
the pons vaiolii 

The ftinctions of the Cerehellnm are still under discussion 
Gertain experiments, made by Flourens, were interpreted as 
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tliCrtTiDg that it II Ibo contro of rhjUiimc*! and combined 
movemcnti inch on tbo locomotlro moremonfs — imllnnp 
flying iwunming &a Ita dcitruction in pigeons tooL nmiy 
the TiowtT of standing flying walking leaping without 
seeming to dettroy the cardinal fnnctioas of the mind tho 
power* of sensation and ToliUon Tho Inference bos been 
denied by Brown S^'^nonh wboafllrms tliat tho mmo innbihty 
of guiding and combining ibo morements follows tbo dostrno* 
tion or irritation of other parts of the bnie of tbo bmin Tho 
two sets of obsenratlons oro not inconsistent } for as tho nor 
von* action has to ImTorso a certain conrso or circnit, it may 
bo tuipended by destroying any yart of the Imo "What teem* 
to bo eilabllsbcd by tho observations is, that thoro i* a leparato 
locahty concerned in joining movements into harmonious or 
combined group* for eiccuting tbo voluntary dotcrmmationa. 


Tire NERVES, 

6 ThoncrvcJ oro tho branching or ramifvingcoids, pro- 
ccoding from tho contres and disinbotcd to all ports of tho 
body 

They have been locally divided into tpnal and eenhnl 
according os they emerge from tho Bpinsl Cord or directly 
from the Brdn. Thi* u cbioflyo matter of local oonvonionco 
those nerves lupplying tbo bead and face emorgo at ouco 
from tbo brain throng openings in tho skull mo rest de> 
scoud in tho spinal cordf and aro givon ofl^ at openings bo> 
tween tho vortebrai, bigUor or lower according to thoir ulti 
mato dcshnation 

Tho mode of omergonco from the spinal cord is peculiar 
At tho intorstico* of tbo vortobriB a couplo of bmuohos 
emerge for the two sides of tbo body Each mombor of tho 
couplo i* composed of two portions, or roots, an antenor and 
a posterior root, which at a little distance umte m a common 
stem. It IS observed however that the posterior root has u 
litdo swollmg or ganglion oontnining groy substance thero 
being notlnng to corrospond in tho ontonor root. 

G Tho general function of tho nenca is to transmit 
influence from one part of tho system to another 

Tho nerves oro supposed to ongiunte nothing they are 
exclusively employed in carrymg or csonveying energy of 
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theiT own kind. In tke final result, this energy stimulates 
muscles into action, and witliout it no muscle ever operates 
But in the circles of thought, a great many nerve currents go 
their rounds, without stimulating muscles 

7 The circuit of nervous action supposes two classes 
of nerves, the incarrying and the outcarrying These are 
usually combined in the same trunk nerve They appear 
in separation, in the double roots of the spinal nerves 

The nervous influence does not proceed indiscriminately to 
and fro, in the same fibres , one class is employed for convey- 
ing influence mwards, in sensation, and the other class for con- 
veying influence outwards, in volition At the emergence of 
the spinal nerves, the classes are distinct It was the dis- 
covery of Bell, that the posterioi roots, distmguished by the 
little ganglionic swellmgs, are nerves purely of sensation , the 
anterior roots, nerves purely of movement. It would be a 
point of great interest, if these pure nerves could be traced 
upwards into the nerve centres, so as to show which centres 
received sensory fibres, and which motory , this would be the 
first clue to a gennme Phrenology 

The Cerebral PTerves are nearly all pure nerves They 
were formerly divided mto nme pairs, but there are, in reabty, 
twelve pairs 


The first pair is the olfactory, or nerve of Smell The second 
IS the opUc, or nerve of Sight The third, fourth, and sixth pairs 
are distributed to the muscles of the eye, and therefore determine 
its movements The fifth pair is double, containing a motor 
branch to the muscles of the ]aw8, and a sensory branch connected 
^th the sensibihty of the face, and contaiiung the nerve of Taste 
^e seventh pair is motor, and supphes the muscles of the face 
IhQ eighth IS the nerve of Hearmg The ninth supphes sensory 
nbres to the tongue and throat (bemg a second nerve of Taste), 
and motor fibres to the muscles of the throat or pharynx. The 
tenth, caUed pneumo-gastric, supphes the larynx, the lungs, the 
hver, n^nd the storaach, and is the medium of a large amount of 
scnnbihty ^e eleventh, called spinal accessory, is motor The 
iiLclfth pair (hypo-glossal) is the motor nerve of the tonone. 


BOOE I 

KOVEMENT, SENSE, AND INSTINCT 


OnAPTER L 

MOVEMENT AND THE MUSCULAR FEELINGa 

L Tin: Nlujcolar Feelings ngrw with tho Bonsationa of 
the Bcnscs in l^ng primary eourcca of fooling and of 
Lnowledgo, localized in a pccuhnr set of organs their 
charactorutio dilLrence is sommed np m tho conscioosDcss 
of active energy 

The most ftmdiunTOtal contrast cxistuig among tho fcoUngt 
of the hamon mind, is tho contrast of Actiro and Passive* 
Tb® cxcrciso of romoa a boot gives a feoliag of activity or 
energy; iu a warm bath, the contoionsness is of tbe possivo 
kind* Tbo contrast woold appear to bo embodied in tbe 
nerroD* system tbn^ng^ ffUTTing nerves * togetber with thej 
nerve centres wbonw they immaliately prowed being aaso-j 
dated with tbo feoUnps of activity tbojpcormog norvg tand| 
tbeir allied oontres with sensation or passivity 

Nob only shonld tbe mosoalar feelings form a olass apart 
from tbe sensationa, on tbo ground now slated bnt it is farther 
believed that their consideration should precede tbe ooconnt 
of tbe sensos. Tbe reasons ora — that movement procodos sen 
sation, and is at the ontset independent of any stunnlns from 
witbont; and that action is a more intimnto and msopnrablo 
proper^ of oar oonstitntion tNnn any of our sensations, ondm 
tact enters os a component part into evetT one of the senses, 
giving them tbo ebaractar of oomponnds, while itself is a sfanplo 
and elementary prop erly 

Of tl* JlutniJar The morements of the body are per 

form^ by means of tho snbstacoe mnscla, or floah x a sab- 
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stance composed of very fine fibres, collected 

of great vanetj of form, each mass being a muscle The peculiar 
property of the muscular substance is contradihty, or tbe forcible 
sbrSikingof tbe fibres under a stimulus, whereby the muscle is 
shortened, and the attached bones dra^vn Ipgcthcr in consequence 
Ah an example, we may mention the muscle of the calf of ttie eg, 
a broad round mass of flesh, ending above and below m the strong 
white fibrous substance, known as tendon, by which it is connec eci 
with the bones , the upper tendon unth the bone of the leg, the 
lower with the heel , its contraction draws the heel towards the 
leg, straightemng the fine of leg and foot, and thus compcUmg 
the body to nse 

The ultimate fibres of the muscles, the fibrils or fibnllai (less 
than the ten-thousandth of an inch in«diamcter), are found to 
consist of rows of rectangular particles , m the contraction of the 
muscle, these particles become shorter and thicker The fibrils are 
made mto bundles, about fio of an inch m thickness, called 
fibres , and the fibres are made up into larger bundles, or threads, 
which are visible to the eye, as the strings composmg flesh 

The contraction of the muscle requires the agency of the nerves, 
distributed copiously to the fibres A farther condition of contrac- 
tile power 18 a supply of arterial blood The oxidation of the sub- 
stances found m the blood is the ultimate source of muscular power, 
the oxygen, taken mto the lungs, and the food, taken into the 
Btomadi, are the raw material of all the forces of the system. 

2 For the most part, our movements are stimulated 
through our senses, as when a flash of light oi a loud sound 
makes ns start , hut it is a fact of great importance, that 
movements aiise without the stimulation of sensible 
objects, through some energy of the nerve centres them- 
selves, or some stimulus purely internal This may he 
called the Spontaneous Activity of the system. 

Spontaneous Activity is the explanation of many appear- 
ances, and IS an essential element of the will, on the theory 
maintained in this work The following facts are adduced as 
both proving and illustratmg the doctrine — 

(1) The muBoIes never nndergo^an entire relasationAnr- 
mg life Even m profound slumber, they possess a certain 
degree of tension, or ngidity This state is called their 
tonicity, or tome contraction It is excited thronc^h the 
medium of the nerves The cutting of the nerves, or the de- 
duction of the ne^e centres, renders the muscles flaccid 
The inference is, that at all times a stream of nervous energy 
flows fo dumscles, irrespective of stimulation from without. 

C-) The permanent closure of the muscles called sphmo- 
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tew, Is an eflbet of tho aatno oataro. Tbo loiror oxtromify of 
tho alimentary canal is kept close 1^ a self noting muscle 
if the oonnoiion 'with tho noiro centres is destroyed, this 
muscle is relaxed 

(8^ Tbo operation of tho tMtnslunlajy moscloa, os in 
brentWog, tho heart, and tho moremoots of tho intostine, 
ihoTTB that thoro is a pronwon foe keeping np moTomonfs, in 
dependent of tho stimnlus of tho senses. These muiclcfl never 
cease to ply Tho only sUmalation that could be assigned m 
their case is tho contact of tho materials propelled— tho air 
in tho longs, tho blood in tho blood veasoU, the food in tho 
stomach and bowels bat even these contacts would foil to 
account for the first boginning of tbo movomoats, Dy what 
mfluoucM d .0 WQ draw oar first breath f Still, what is con- 
tended for It, not tho absence of internal organio mfinenocs, 
bnt tho absence of agents operating on tbo oxtomai sonsos. 

(4) In wakening from sleep, movnroont often precedes 
seosatioa. Host commonly the first symptom of awtikoning 
IS a general commotion of tho frame a nombor of spontanoons 
moremoots— tho strotduog of tbo limbs, the oponmg of tho 
eyes, tbo cxyaniion of tho foatorcs— to whioh soccoods the 
renrod seoiibrii^ to outward things. Ko decided facts hare 
over been adduct to show that a stimnlaticm of the sonsos 
invanably precedes the waLoning movemonta. Wo aro thoro- 
foro led to bolioro that tbo re-onimabon of tho system oonsists 
m a rush of nerroas power to the movmg organs, at tho same 
time that the susceptibOity of tbo semes is ronewod 

(5) Tho movemonts of rnlancw of young animals gene- 
rally and of animals distiogaiahod for activity, aro strongly 
in pomL Tbo mobUi^ of mCuits is very grout, and the same 
feature ohoractenses cmldbood and youth. Wo may attribute 
it m part to the acuto sensations and emotions of early years. 
Bat this is not the whole explanation. When tho senses are 
in no ways soUmted the youthful mobilitj is strongly mam 
festad ; it soems chieflr to follow tho physical ciroumstances 
of rost and nntntion, and is, as mi^t bo expected most 
vehement after oonfinemont or restraint. 

Tho actiTity of young animals in general, and of animals 
specially activo (as the insoot tnbo) are raort adequately re- 
present^ on the present hypotboais. "When tho kitten plays 
with a worsted boil we always attribute tho ororflowufg fab 
neia of moving energy to the oreotare s own inward sfamnlos, 
to which the ball merely serves for a pretext. So an active 
young hound, refreshed by sleej:^ or kept in confinement^ 
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pants for Loing lot loose, not bccitiso of ntij thing Ih^t nf tm^tn 
Ls view or kindles up Ins esr, hut Incwe a ru-^li of 
courses through Ins niomhcrs, rendering him iin< in tdl ttio 
conQned energy 1ms found \cnt m a ch-i'-r or a run \v e are 
at no loss to dislingmsh tins kind of ncti%its fruin that a.'. ivl - 
ened by sensation or emotion, and the di'^fiiution i'> ru eord* 
ingly rocogni/od in Ibo modes ot intcrpn ting the nioif rnetit-i 
and feelings of animals When a i idcr ^pt il of hi'> hor-c ns 
‘ fresh,’ ho implies that the naliiml acluit^ is ntidnt h irgi-d, 
and pressing tor \ cut, the cvedement c,iU‘-od h) mixing in a 
chase or in a battle, is a totally difiercnt thing trnm tin spon* 
toneous vehemence of a full fed and ntuUr-aorl i d animal 
(6) The aclmty of morbid oxt-itomtnt m i\ m-xt bo 

quoted Under a peculiar state of the non oim sj m mo\e 
ments aiise \Mtbout any stimulation, or in iindiic prniiorlion 
to the stimulants applied This shous mconte^t dds, that the 
condition of the ncr\o centres maj bo such ns to originate 


activity, without any concurrence of scnsdilo agencies , now 
if there bo an unbcalthj’’ spontancit), tiierc mai also be a 
healthy mode, as in the freshness of the }onng and ugorons 
animal There are occasions uhcu it is impo'-siblo to bo still , 
the internal fires arc generating foicc, whuli wo cannot rc* 
press Certain drugs, us strjchnino, induce this cxccssiio 
spontaneity, in the shape of strong convulsnc erections and 
movements of the body 

(7 ) Activity and Sensibility are not developed in equal pro- 
portions in individual character, more freqncntly they st md in 
an mverse proportion to each other The strong, aotii c, rest- 
less temperament is usually the least Ecns,tn c, the least open 
to the varying solicitations of the senses This energetic tem- 
perament IB manifestly the result of a constitutional, self- 
promptmg force There is, in many indiiiduals, a loio of 
activity foi its own sake, a search after occasions lor putting 
forth enei gy , we may instance, the restless adventurer, the 
mdetatigable traveller, the devotee of business, tbe lover of 
pohtical bustle The activity of the more susceptible natures 
is prompted by the feelmgs, and ceases when they are grati- 
fied , as when a man like Wdberforce is stimulated to rediess 
some flagrant wrong, and otherwise leads an inactive careei 
The Spontaneity of the system is shown in all the regions 
of muscular activity IForemost of our muscular groupings is 
the iocomofiDe Appamius, which melndes the litres, together 
with the trunk , m energetic promptings, these organs aie tbe 
readiest means of discharging the surplus activity , the ex- 
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oitod animal waUa, mna fliea, or gerticmlfltc*. The orgtmi of 
irm iirjittnn form a Booond gronpmg The Vocul Organs are an 
laolaied grocp of great intereit. The jjUerance or the voice 
u, on ooconons, ploinlj doe to mere freahnou of the 

organa. Ilie mormag aong of the bird borata out epontane- 
OTitly although aiao liable to the indaence of mfoction, and 
other external cauaes. Among the mollor ot^db, ive may 
mention the ffbnywr so remarkable for flexibHity its spon 
taneona movements occor in the play of infiuioy and are of 
importance m tho begmningm of nrtionlation 

We might lUastmta the epontanoons, os contrasted mth 
the stimulated didoharge, m the special aptitudes of ammala. 
As the battery of the torpedo becomes charged by the mere 
oourse of nntnhon, and require* to be penodicollyi^evBd by 
being poored upon some oli^eot or other, so we may snpposo 
that tho jaws of the tiger the ^gs the serpent, the spin- 
ning apparatus of the spider, require at interrals to have some 
ol^eots to spend them^ves npom It is said that the con- 
atrootiveness of the bee and w beavnr incontmontly maiu 
&sts itself oren where there u no end to be gamed. 

The spontaoeoas aebn^ necesaanly nsee and falls with the 
Tigoor ai^ state of nutrition of the system being abundant 
in states of good and defiaent during fiitigtia, hiuger 
and mokne&a. 


XHE iniTBOULAJl FEZLIHOfi. 

8 There are three classes of these — 

hlrsh T’eaUcOT coiQnected with the oiyanvs eondUxon qf 
the mMacUs as those ansiog from hurts wounds, diseases 
fatigue, reet, nutriment. 

Most of iheae adeobons the musolee have m oommon with 
the other tissues of the body; and the appropmte place for 
expounding tfimn will be under a snbs^pient head. It is 
our purpoeo, at this stago, to exhibit prominently the oohre 
side of our nature, m ite oontrast to the passwe or reoeptive 
side. 

Secondly, Feelings connected with musadar tudion^l 
fncludmg all the pleasures and pams of ext/vM. These/ 
ore states peouliax to muscular activity I 



IS MOYLMl M AbP THU MbbCULAU 

Tlnully, The (h’^cnm'iit'rftv'' {•‘‘iicOnlih/ of invr)r, or tVi 
consciousness that nnses during the vur> ing of th<' 

moving organs 

Theso mo mental nlatc'i of n nculml 1 ind 
pleasure mul pain, Imt all-imporlmit mi the hi-ta of TntcHt.« I 
Tho musculm feelings, like the ^cn‘. itions, ha^c tv. o < harne- 
tors, one m tho region of Tceling aim lly ^o nUeu, nnd <le- 
usivoly shou a in pitmsnro nml pam , the other in the region 
of Intellect, and inamfestcd m discninmation, or the con- 
sciousness of ditrcrcncc Tho two aspects maj, he lUmt rated, 
in the sense of sight, by comparing tho rnnhow or a honfiro 
with a man’s name or an antlimotical number 

II Of tho Feelings of Mnsenlar Fxcrci'c * 

4. These are feelings proper and pccnltar to the 
muscular system , they camiot be produced in any oilier 
connexion 

” The fiist and simplest case is the dead strain, or exer- 
tion without movemeut 

/ Physical Side — Tho physical circumstances of mnscolar 

* There are manj things to bo said with rcforcnco to Feeling in 
general , hut I consider it inexpedient to introduce tlio whole of tho 
generalities before giving a certain number of oxamploa in tho concrete. 
Accordingly, I prefer to proceed at once with the Jduscular Feelings and 
Sensations m the detail, and to expound tho general laws and properties 
of Feeling in a chapter introductory to the Emotions All that is 
necessary, in the meantime, is to understand tho plan followed in tho 
description of the feelings , and, with this view, a few explanatory obser- 
vations are here offered 

All feehngs have a Physica.1. Side, or relation to our bodily organs , 
the sensations, for example, arise on tho stimulation of a special organ 
of sense, and both sensations and emotions have a characlcnslic outward 
display, or expression, which indicates their existonco to a spectator I 
include in the description of each feelmg whatever is known of its physi- 
cal accompaniments 

The feeling proper, or the MejitaIi Side, has its relationships exhansted 
under the three fundamental attributes of Mind — ^Peeling, Vobtion, and 
Intellect. As Peeling it is pleasurable, painful, or neutral — its Qualitv , 
it has Degree, as regards Intensity, or as regards Quantity , and it may 
have Special characteristics besides Farther, all feelings* that are either 
pleasurable or painful are motives to the Will , this is their Volitional 
property Lastly, when we look to the BUficeptibihty of being isen- 
minated, compared, and remembered, we are dealing with Intellectual 
properties, m which feehngs are not necessarily identical, because agree- 
ing in other thmgs 
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toinon, so far afl known* nro those. Them u a shri nku ig or 
oontractingof the lenpth of thomnsde throanh the shortening 
and wide^g of the nltimnto parbolos that make np each fibriL 
To indnoo the contraction, tiWo is required a nerve crurent 
from the brain* by the outgoing or motor norros. Equidiy 
essential is the prosonco of blood t in which oxidation is gomg 
on, m proportion to the mnsoolar ener g y prodnoed. 

Ihore are numerous mdiroct and remote oonseqnencos of 
muscnlsr exertion. The increased oonsnmption of oxygon 
and the production of cnrbonio acid give more work to the 
long*, augmenting the breathing action. From the same 
oanses, th^ is a qolokoning also of the heart and oiroulatian; 
to which foUowi a nsa of nntmaJ heat thronghout the body 
Partly from the occumalation of waste prodnets, and partly 
from the augmented flow of blood* and the mereased tempera* 
tnre* there U an augmentation in the eliminating function of 

Iba in Us oompUteaen may be l e pi ee en tgd 
Fjxtuqax SCDI. 

Bodily Oricio. (For ehleJIr) 

Bodily Digwkio, expresdao, or esxbcdlswnt. 

Ucmi flONt. 

Ohataetera ss JWu*/ 

Quality 4 4t Fleasarsi, Pthi, ladiSermtA 

Am regards BitooxUy or aeofestea. 

As regards Quantity tnaa, or Tolmas. 

Bpedal ehincterisUca. 

TVitim*/ charaeton. 

Koda of inWm-mfjrnf Ui 0 WlH* OT MotlrM to ActUm. 

JatrCMtasl ohanetrra. 

SoaooptTbUity to DtscrlmtnatJao and to Agre«m«ct. 

XMgrw of BatatnaUllty that is Ideal Puiktcmco and 
Becor a r a bflfty 

It la to be remaxkad Utat, aa a geceral rule, nleaatma agrae in their 
phyccal eipreadon, or wnbodhnent, and alao In their mode of operating 
on the wfD namely for their oontinoaooa, inereaae, or renawah In Hke 
PMi i Tm feina bare a numnwm expreaaian, anA a fifmnwtTi inflasnee In 
pToenotlng action for their reenoTal, abatement* c* aToidaitce. Hence tha 
iaet, that a itate h pleasorabla or paln^ cartlai mth It theae tiro other 
faota aa a matter of eonraa. 

Again, aa regards the InteBeot IhacHininatlon* Agreement, and Sa* 
tainabmty are to a certain extent paupou tional to the dtfrtM of the faelfatg, 
or the atrength of tha impraadon. Tbia being the caae, tha statsmeni 
of tha degree bmlrea the pmbeble nature of the propitfaa ponnehted 
with tha I n t elle ct . Hatce* in moat caaea, ti ia tmneeeaaary to oairy tha 
delineation throng an the ptrtJoniaia of tha table. It ta only when a 
faning poweiaea any pecollirftlei rendaring H an eieopdoo to the genecij 
lawa of coiiKideDee now mentinned* that f pn deacriptton is faJTwj fty 
Two or three exaotplea of the complete detail will ba grr^ 
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Tho Ejq)rcssion or onUnrtl cnibotlnnonl of inu'^onmr cvrr- 
tion IS dctcmuncd 1)} tlio itiusdc-? d, tmd \>\ t lo 

dency of tlio rest to cluinc m with them, Ihron^di a ^rcncmi 
la^\ of tho system In so fm as not complot<'l> prc-ocmipied 
m this way, the features and other organs of expre'-um aro 
affected according as tho menial state is plca''Ur'hle or tho tc- 

veise , 

Mental Side — Of Fcchug proper, the rir.>t point is QnaUty 1 
Observation shows that tins is plcasni.ihle, nnhfieient, orj 
painful, according to tho condition of the sj stem T 
first outburst of muscular vigour in a healthy frame, after 
rest and nourishment, is highly plcnsuriblc Tho intonsity 
of the pleasure gradually subsides into indifference , and, if 
the exercise is prolonged beyond a certain time, pain ensues 
In ordinary manual labour theio may be, at commencing m 
the morning and afbei meals, a certain amount of pleasure 
caused by tho exercise , but it is probable that during tbo 
greater part of a workman’s day, tho feeling of exertion is in 
most cases indifferent If we confine ourselves to tho dis- 
charge of surplus energy in muscular exertion, there can bo 
no doubt that tins is a considerablo sonreo of pleasure m tho 
average of human beings, and doubtless also in the animal 
tribes The fact is shown m the love of exorcise for its own 
sake, or apart from the ends of productive industry, and the 

* The muscles receive pnncipally motor, or outcarrying nerves , they 
ate not, ho-wever, destitute of sensory or incatrjing fibres It is an 
inference supported by many facta, and accepted by the generality of 
physiologists, that the feeling of eiertion accompanies the outgoing nerve 
current, and does not anse, as a sensation, by tho sensorj fibre” The 
other feelings of muscle being of a more passive kind, they are nlhed 
to sensation, and seem to he connected with the ingoing currents by 
tho sensitive fibres See the whole question argued at length, ‘ Senses 
and Intellect,' p 92, 2nd edit. 
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pmervntioii of lujalth In the cose of active sporta and 
omnaements, tboro aro odditaonol aonrccs of pleaanrablo ex 
oitemont, bat the dobgbt in the more bodilj exertion wonld 
atill bo roclonod ono loffrodiont m the mixtaro. 

Afl to tbe Doctco of thu plcnsoro, it U mauite rather than , 
acute Tho immuLlity of maeole nndor the dead atrmn is not' 
very great, and becomes eonsidomblo only by maltiplicafaon 
or extent, as whon a nombor of largo mmcles are pofrorfoUy 
engaged. 

Wo eftnnato pleasaroa dirootly by componng them in our 
consojousnesi, tia vrhou wo deado which or two amloa is the 
awootoat, and prefer one piotore to another We eatamate 
them mdireoUy by tho amonnt of pain that they can anbdne, 
os in restoring choorfalnoaa nndor a ahooh of anfienng 
Bodily oxcrmto has a groat soothing power but not oxoln 
Bivoly fVom its being a aooroe of pleasnro It has the physical 
effect of deriving blood from tho Drain ao as to calm excite- 
ment, and a farmer effoot to bo next noticed. 

Tbe third point in the deacnption of a monlol state, eon 
ndered as Feeling is its Spooiali^ apart from qoab^ and 
degree Now we hare already romarLod that there js a gon^ 
no difference of nature between mnscnlar feehng proper and 
Benaatioa proper This radical distinctaon in land is familiar 
to each person a expenonce, and is designated by snob phrases 
as tbe aense of power ‘ tho feeling of energy pat forth, the 
sense of reaistanoe, <fca It has tbe pocnlianty of determining 
an attitude of mind hoatOe to passive feeling and to self con 
emonsneea m every form m proporbon as it is manifested 
we are indifferont as regards pleasore and pain pleaanro may 
be abmnlated, hut will not bo felt. Thisattitadeotmdifforenoe, 
conpled with the conacionanesa of energy is the ultimale mean- 
ing of what IS called the Object^ as opposed to the Subjeetf^ 
the noi^me, as opposed to the me Even the pleasure of exercise 
and the pam of fatigue during exeraao are not steady hat 
ana transitory feetinga. Ik la only at ontorvala that w© 
remit the putting forth or effort* and snlgectiTely attend to 
the reeolting pleasnre or prun. 

Thete aro thns two modea of mental indifferenoe, or mental] 
life with the aheenoe of pleasore or pom. The one is the state ofl 
Dontral emotiom as in mere stoprue and may be oolled snbjeotiTei 
indifferenoe. The other is the objeotlTB attrfnde, under yhioh alu 
emotion Is for the moment sohmerged. * 

Tho FoWumaJ proper^ of tbepleasrire, or the pain, of mns- 
oolar exermse ialLs under the general law of wQl. As 
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5. As'oxamplcs of tlio dead stmin, may mention the 
supporting of a vroigbt, tlio bolding on ns a drag, tbo CMcr- 
tion of force, or tbo encounter of resistance in prc‘--'ingj 
squeezing, wrestling, &c A certain amount of acconip vnj mg 
movement does not alter tbo cbaractcr of tbo situation , ns, 
for example, in slowly dragging a heavy vcbiclo 

1/ ' 6 Exertion witk nwicmcnt 

Movement developes a now mode of sonsibilitj', wbicb is 
more apparent as tbo force expended is small , a circumstance 
rendering it likely that tbo special ofFect is associated itb tbc 
passive sensibibty of muaclo 

Physically, all that we know of tbc fact of movement n 
the perpetual change of tbo muscular tension , there is a con- 
stantly varying and alternately i emitted strain, instead of tbi 
ponrmg forth of energy m a ^ed attitude 

Mentally, the characters differ accordmg as the move 
ments are slow or quick 

7 And first of slow movements 

Under a loitering, sauntering walk, drawling tones c 
speech, solemn gestures, and dawdling occupation, there is 
volnmmous pleasurable feelmg, with bttle eneigy expendec 
The two facts are mutually implicated The sense of expende 
energy is wanting, and the attention is disengaged for tb 
^passive sensibility of the muscles , so that, in fact, with tl 
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lahoTf of actiTi^ there 1 * tHo 8ub«taiico of pawiTity The state 
^ is closely allied to muscalar reposo^ or the rcaobon from g^i 
muscular expenditure, and to the BOTroach of sloop Slow 
,moTem**^tn nro nf soothing tODQOP^ thoj quiet tho 
'mritatednerroa, and preparb tno miy ?or oompleto repose. 
They haro a closo allianoo with tho amotioiia of awo, solemmty 
and veneration; hence tho foneml pace, tho slow enunciatioii 
of devotional oierciBOs, tho loDg>^rawn tones of organ music, 
are appropriated to relimoua worship 

8. Movements md uaUg tncmutfi^^pr dt minuhing myo 
rise to a Bull preaier dogiw _ pf ^ easur aBTo~footing TEo 
gradual dying a^y^f a morion^is ploasumble and gmcofhl 
m every sort of aebnty — m gesturo, in the dnnoo, in speech, 
and m rmble momnenta. It la this pecuhan^ that teems 
to conabtnte the beauty of curved hnos and rounded forma. 
IVe mar ezplam it on the groat law of the mind that connects 
all sennbQity with ohongo of impression jlioan j»imng-ani1 
J&Uuig^ovumra^ thero la tmeoe^g var iation ofe gbet. 


9 Next 08 to gwek movements. 

I Horements of great npidi^ whether the energy expended 
be great or little, have a tcndoncy to axmte Uio nervous 
system they are in that respoot a mnd of sbrnnlant, like a 
loud noise or the glare of bgnt. All the mental fonebons are 
quickened m consequence. It depends on arcumstunces, 
whether this effect is pleasurable or tie opposite. If the pbiv 
ous B 3 rBtem is fresh and yigoroos, the stimulation is agreeably 
and'hiay'md malS3~di niloxicatidn i n a iadcff.^ Dfli tiba ~ 
of the -_iierre^ effect is apt to be acutel y and dis- 

tressing Undef^ exmtmnent, therwmBybS a third mtuafaon^ 
wherein fatigue passes off m ikvour of a delirious pleasure, fon 
which the sys te m has afterwaids to pay the cost by a PPql 
traoted depression. The ecstabo worship of anbqmty wmoh 
conaistad m wild and funous dancee m honour of Bacchus and 
of Demeior brought on a peouliar frmuy of mtenso enjoy 
ment and sometmng of the same kiml still happens among 
the Onentals, and in a leas degree with the lorers of daoomg 
everywhere, Tho phynoal mroumstanoe may be presumed to 
be a groot excess of blood to the brain, the result of the pro- 
'bacted sbinulabon. 

It appears thus, movemant, in the ftT i rnmn phases of 
slownese and quickness, and not involving much eiorfaon, 
does not represent the m^in ihot of tho oonsoiousnets of mus- 
cular energy, but oertaru incidental peouhanfaes allied more 
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to the passive, than to the active, side of our mental constitu- 
tion If great energy is to be put foi th under these modes of 
movement, their mcidental character will be subordinated to 
the proper consciousness of expended muscular force 

\ 10 A third situation connected with muscular exercise 
is improperly expressed by passive movements. 

Riding m a vehicle is the commonest instance , carnage 
exercise is both pleasurable and wholesome There is a gentle 
muscular stimulus, such as accompanies slow and varying 
movements, which results m voluminous passive sensibility, 
io tMs Dr Arnott adds the circumstance, that the shaking of 
e 0 y propels the blood , and, as it can move only one way, 
e circulation is quickened The fresh air also counts m the 
ettect pother mental influence is denved from the shifting 

scene , the eye is regaled with novelty, without the labour of 
moving to obtam it 

^+1? luxury of motion, the Amencans have 

® an extension of the children’s 

nob by-horse and swmg 

m Of the Dmnmvnative or Intellectual Sensibility of Muscle 

of degre^°^^ every feelmg, we have a consciousness 

afiected^at or less, is a consequence of bemg 

me- from nnnfViQT. regard any feeling as differ- 

of mteUigence. or 

fom ofltaaSs to “ 

to lavo a bgt mkleotaren,Sw™nt'“Th 6 '^™''‘ir‘’“ 
» the nmsculjri-eetagjj^t 

W -^eit out of the account 

considered not as muscular exercise, 

! states, but as makmo- nn our oL + are subjective 

t consciousness is merelv of th s-ffitude, under which our 
1 This state is the senset freW ofe f 
l«pt.oo or Boa„ aaa 
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Inflrfaa, or tho Mechanical property of matter No feeling of 
the hnman mind iB more fnndiunoDtah more convtant, or more 
worked np into oomplex prodocla, than this. When a weight 
is pnt into the hand, wo oro aware of an ciponditnro of force ; 
when tho amonnt is incrocuod, wo aro consoions of increased 
OTpenditnro. Tho dolicao}* of oar discrimination is tho small 
ness of tho addition or the snhtmotion that will altor onr con 
BCionsnoas. An ordinary person enn discnminato between 
82 and 40 onneos. 

Tho feolmg of gnvdnatod tcsistanco is brought out in cn 
countering or ohccl^g a body in motion, as m stopping a 
carnage or in obstmcting another person s progress. It is 
also manifested in patting forth power to more resisting 
bodies, as in rowing a boat, digging tho groond, or other 
monnal ozortioa hhowiso m boo^g hardens. Wo hare It 
present to ns, in supporting oar own body Onr varying 
oxponenco on oU these forms, coniisU of a varying muscular 
oonsmonsneaa, * senes of modes of expended onoi^ which 
the momory con re tain, and which wo can ssaociato with 
other mentu states, os with tho sensabons of colour of sennd, 
of contact, Ao. Wo coonoot one degree of rosistnneo with & 
small, and another with a larger opbcol improssiaD, as ux com 
parmg a pobble with a paring stone. 

Tho delicate disennunaboa of degrees of mosoolar oxpon 
ditnro servos us in many manoal oporabons for example, m 
gmdnahng a blow m tl^wing a missile to a mark, and in 
forming pLasbo snbstanocs to a cortam oonsistonoy 

Wo have a consetoosnoss of distinctnosa, remarkable m its 
kind, between eicrbons mado by different mnsclaa ; for ex 
ample, m the two hands. It is not tho same to ns that » 
pound weight is pat into oithor hand if it wore so wo should 
DO in the proverbial sitnabon of not knowing the right 
from the left. 

13 Secondly a mnscnlar exertion roay vary in con- ‘ 
tinuancs^ and thifl variation la felt by na os different from'^ 
variation in the intensity of tho effect 


A dead itram of unvarying amount being snppocod, wo 
are differently affected according to its durabon. If we make 
la pash lasting a quarter of a minute, and, aiW an intorml, 
renew it for half a minute, there is a difference m the eon 
IsoioasDeea of the two efforts. The endni.BT> r f_Tmp]; pi« aji in 
PlS^s^ expenditure of p ower ma cer tain mod ^ and w fl^re^di^ 
fanptl y awtfe of snch~an~ i nCTw IicT We know'alsoth^ it u 
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not tlio pamc ns nn incrcnso in Uio inl^'nsif r nf th" «.fmm Tim 
two modes of incrcfipo arc not onlv (li<'rntnunf»’d a n'j'nnls 
degree, they arc also felt to be tltlTcrenl nmd^ Th* on*'- is 
our feeling and measnre of llo-^i'-tanre nr Forf’e, thi* ollnr 
stands for a measure of Time All itnjm lon-i tin.'!*’- on th'* 
mind, -wliotlier those of iniiscnKr cnortrj, or thn of the 
ordinary senses, are felt difTcrcntly according as thoj, ondnre 
foi a longer or a shorter time 

The estimate of contmuanco thus attaches to dead resist- 
ance, hnt not to that alone When v. c put forth pfiwir to 
move, as in pulling an oar, or in lifting a weight, we are a^^aro 
of different degrees of confmnanco ol the nio^cnient. Mo'-o- 
over, wo do not confound moicmcnt itli dead stnun , arc 
distinctively affected by the two modes of cxcri tsing force , 
supposing the total amount of power expended the same, the 
consciousness of each is charaotcnstic 

Now Continuance of Iifovcmcnt expresses a different fact 
from continuance of dead strain It is the sweep of the organ 
tlirongh. space, and is, therefore, the mcasarc of sp ico or cx- 
tensioiL It IS the first step, tho clomcntar)- sensibility, in onr 
knowledge of space Other experiences must bo combined in 
this great fundamental notion, but hero wo have tho primary 
ingredient 

The simplest form of muscular continuance is tho sweep 
of a limb in one direction, neaily corresponding witli linear 
extension (the spontaneous sweep of tho arm is not a straight 
Ime) A greater complication of movement is involved in 
superficial extension , and a greater still, m cubical extension 
But m the last resort, linear, superficial, and solid extension 
are to ns nothing but the consciousness of continued and cora- 
pli^ted movements, which, we can associate in different groups, 
and remember among onr intellectual acquisitions A square 
r surface is embodied m one muscular grouping, a ciicle 
+ 1 , ^ diameter in another, a nine inch cube in a 

third , these muscular groupings may be tactual, visual, or 
ocomotive, one or all, as wiU be afterwards seen 


14 ThircBy, as regards movements, the speed may vary , 
and vio, are characteristically conscious of the variation 

It is probable that the peculiar difference of character, 
above adverted to, between slow and quick movements, is an 
oni discrimination of change ot speed When we 
f ° movement of the arm, we are aware not 
merely that more virtue has ^one out of ns, but also that the 
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mode ifl not tHe same aa an moreosad ttrain or an moreaaod 
oontmnance. Thii is a T&Iaable addition to onr means of 
mnsoolar disonmmatiom It enables ns, in thS first plaoe, to 
be drpoctlj cognuant of the important attitbnte of speed or 
velocity of morement, wliethar m ourselves or in bodies with 
ont ns. It snppbes, m the next place, a &rther means of 
measuring exte^on, oheokiag and snpplementiDg that derived 
firom the oontxnnanoe of a nmfora) moTement. A greater 
velooitw nnder one amoont of oontinaanoe, is et^oiralant to a 
less velooitf with a greater continnanoe. 


OHAPTER II 

SENamoN 

1 A BENBATTON IS defined as the mental iiDpTQasion,| 
feeling, or oonscioos state, resnlbng from the aobon of) 
external thin^ on some of the bodp, called on that/ 
Bccoont sensitiva 

Snob are the feelings oansed by tastes, smalls, lonndB, orl 
sighta T ^y orp fBeliJiga.of-anorg77 

expended Som’vnthm (the mnippliMr), and from tno emotiona,| 
as fear aha anger which do anse immediately from the 
stnnalns of a sensitire snrfaoe. 

2. The Sensataous are olaesified according to their 
bodily Organa , hence the divimon into Five Senses. 

Pistmotnees of organ is aopomponied with distmotneos of 
o^ni, and of fo^ng or oonamoneness. Light, as an agency 
is dishnot from soond, and the oonioionsness nnder each is 
ohamotensho ; we should never oonfoond a sight with a sounds 

The oommon enumeration of the Five Senses is de 
fechve. 

"When the senses are regarded pmnnpally os sonroee of 
tnowledge, or the basis of intalleot, the five commonly given 
are tcteilbly comprehonsjve bnt when we advert to seutahon, 
in the aspect of pleasure pom there are senons omisnona. 

Hunger thirst, repletion, suffocation, warmth, and the vane^l 
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of states (Ic'^ipnalod 1)} pli%s» il oofnfnrt atifl (IrromCnri, aro 
loft out, }cl tlic^o ])n^so‘-‘’ ttie clmni' !< i I'^tu > of f''n"'ihon as 
above clefinccl, lm\ini; a Inpal otpiu or • ' it, «i (b fuiUf usji nt}, 
and a cbarneterisfic mode of cotis( ioumh si 

The omission is best supidied In rnnstittitiiu4 n group 
of Oiganic Seiisalioiis, oi Sens Uions of Org inn Life 

In tlio Senses ns thus m.ido up, il is useful to remark a 
division into tuo classes, according to their import into in the 
operations of the Intellect It \\e evamme the Smis itions of 
Organic Life, Taste, and Smell, mo shall timl that as regards 
pleasure and pain, or in the point of ^ icw of rteling, thin are 
of great consequence, but tint the} contnlmto little of the 
permanent foniis and imagcrj' emphned in otir Jntcllcctnal 
^ocesses This last function is mainU sened b} Touch, 
Heanng, and Sight, which may Iborcforc bo called the Intel- 
lectual Senses by preeminence They are not, lion over, 
thereby prevented from soning the other function also, or 
from entermg into the pleasures and pains of our emotional 
bfe 


SENSATIONS OP ORGANIC LIFE. 

Like the senses generally, these Mill be classified ac- 
coiding to Locality oi Seat. 

Organic Muscular Feelings 

/•■u feelings, or sensations proper, connected 

wi n Muscle, are chiefly the pains of iniuriq and the pains 
and pleasures of fatigue and repose 

^ cofc, lacerated, or otherwise injured, or 
Srrr 1'^? "■ cf acute pim We 

inin^v Origin is some destruction or 

uibeLed nerves ^ irritate violently the 

terestms' Expression, is various and in- 

ruSilrctraet!at:t;pe“^^^^ 

vements are stimnlated, intense according to the pain 
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Tho acciJinpaniment of fobbrnff abotn that the xnvolmitary 
mosolefl BAd tho rionds m&y olso bo affeotod ; Trhiob is oon 
finned by closely ODsemngf the obanffes m the heart and the 
IcogB, the efibots on digotbon* on the ilan, &c. all which 
obonffes'are of the natnro of depitsaion and denmgomenL 

llEami. Side. — Aa Feehngt, tbeso states nro indicated by 
the name. In Quality they are painful m Degroo, aonte or 
intense. As respects Spocislibes of character we find a cer 
faiin number of disoncunatiTe names ; poms aro rooking, | 
burning shooting pnoking smarting aching, stunning dii- 
tmohons of miport^oo m pathology 

( Violent pains aro apt to roosa certam of tho special emo 
’hons, as gnef^ terror rage tho selection depending less upon 
the nature of the pam than on tho temper and mronmstances 
of the individual 

I Tho ohamefar of an aonte pain would bo, accord 

[ing to tho law of the Will to sUmolate eflbrts for relief and 
avoidance. Bnoh is the fact, but with an important cpialifica- 
tion. Tho operation of the w0I demands a certain reniouung 
Tigour in the aotivo organs] now pain scon exhaasta the 
stnngth benoe the will is poraljxed by long oontumanoe of 
the ontatioa. A temporary sm^ qmokmis the energiet, af 
oonhnned agony crashes them. ' 

Part of the expression of a sufierer is made up of postures 
and efibrts of a voluntaiy kind, prompted wiu a view to 
rohof these vary with tho fooality and the natnre of the attack. 

Tho InteUadMol quahty of aonte physical pains is oomph 
oated. Ihtenaitj of exatemont is mvourable to improesivo-{ 
nets whQe m extreme d^rees, the mtelleotnal fonotioas are) 
paralysed. These two oonsiderataons allowed for the di5> 
emnmataon and the persistence of organic states are at tho 
bottom of the soala of fbehngg. They are very inadequately 
remembered. 

People differ greatly in their effeotive recolleotion of puns, 
no leas than m the momorr for language or for ecanery and 
the consegnences are notahla. fbat, the reoolleotion of pain is 
the esse nti al fisatnre of p rerenfave or precaubonaiy vohkon, 
that IS, Prudence Secondly it oonstitutea the bftjn> of follow 
feeling or Sympathy The Sooratio dootrme that knowledge 
is virtue, might bo transmuted into a profound and important 
truth, if knowledge were interpreted as the effeotiTe reooUeo- 
tion of good and eviL Virtue has its sooroee m the retentive 
properly of the Intelleot j but tho subject matter of the rocol 
lection is not knowledge but feelings. 
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Tlio Rpccml tnURCnltir pim of or -ipTirn, mri.y Ijo 

separately noticed PlijBtcally, it m tho \ inlcut rnutra^tiort of 
some portion of a muhclo, throni^li an irntatinn of the motor 
neivcs The best mode of relief JB to V (o tlo' rontme 
tion, by relaxing the muscle to tlio nimo-it 'M< ntnll;, this is 
the species of pain named racking, itanses from \ lolt nt mus- 
cular distension The pains of tbo ntonis m rluldbtrtb are 
of tbis nature Distressing spasms occur in tbo muscular 
fibres of tbo stomach and inlostinc 

Tbo pains of cxccssnc fdlujue arc nmont; tho aouto pains of 
muscle Like spasm, the} ha\o a jieoiihar charuf ter, connect- 
ing them i\ith the muscle, and not ^sah ati} other tissue 

Tho state of mnsculnr rcpn<ic after ordinary fatigue is one 
of our pleasurable feelings There is a complication of ph} st- 
eal circumstances attending it Tho blood prc\ lotisly accu- 
mulated in the muscular tissue, is non returning to the other 
important organs, the brain, the Blomiicb, ikc. , nhtlo the 
muscles are remitted from furtbor action. Both causes con- 
cur to yield pleasure, not acute, but massive Tho other or- 
g^K^ccompammonts cannot disguise tho muscle’s own sen- 
sibihty to the condition of repose , tbo feeling is one that has 
a certain reflexion of energy 


Even m our ashes glow thoir wonted Cres 

There is in rest after exercise, a close kinship to sleep ; ns if 
a part of the fact were already realized. These pleasures are 
the ^ward of bodily toil and hard exercise 

the present head what little is to 
plnm 1 Ingaments, whoso sensibility is ex- 

“Rested m the shape of pam from injury or 

mtensfil-ir -n lacerations of the periosteum are 

The licn^ ^ acute and prostratmg. 

cut wrenched, although not when 

pain of over muscles seems to share in the 

eS^s L The joints are the seat of painful dis- 

eases, as gout, if not also rhenmatism 


Organic Sensaitons of Nerve. 

sensibility, the 
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pressJon ammg from norvooa fatigue and exhaustion , and 
the tixhilamhon of freshness and of stimulants. 

(1) Ihnas«$ and tnjunet of tho norres aro prodacHTO of 
intonso snilenn^ as in tio^doloonrax and tho othor nc cral gio 
adbchons. It u onoagh to olosa tbcso among acaio poms. 
Thoir speafio character as foohngi, is somewbat dilTerent 
from tbo aento pahii of mosclo, or of tbo other fatsnes, bat 
language hardljr aoiSces to mark tho diOorDDOO. 

(2) JS’emntt fatigue or exkaustiony canaod hj oror^ 
cECcrticm of mind and oren of body, by dofiocncy of rest or 
natrunent, and by intonao or prolonged tn&enng^ may indaoo 
neanJgio affbotiona, bat more commonly ends in geDornl 
doprotnon. This alato is knorm to erory out. ToohnicoUy, 
we may designate it as pain, not aenU^ bat massm; the 
amount is known by comparison, and by tho plcasoro swol 
lowed np m ocntndmng it. tVeaknosa, onnm, boarinoes, 
insnppoi^blo doUness, tbo aonao as of an atmoaplmre of load, 
the bbxoknesa of dorknon, — ore names for this gononxl coadi 
tion An accnmolatioa of xudna and privations will prodnea 
tho miseiy of deprosaion, whilo tho serres are frm and 
healthy as in the pnniibmest of tho young offender } and, on 
the other hand, a morbid change in the nerve aabstanoe 
canse the state in any one sorroanded with delights, and 
alnelded from hardahip. 

(8) It is nnphod m what ia sow said, that the heaU^ con- 
dition of the nervet is of itaelf a eanse of exhilaration. This is 
the unspeakable blosamg ofperfoot health, the reanlt of a good 
oonabtation well preserved ^ the oiroamabinoea of a happy lot. 

This mental condibou is, for a short tune, eqnsllea, and 
even torpassed, by the poriloae help of tUtnutaiing drug$y 
whoso nature It is to opm^ directly on the substance of the 
nerves. 

Orffomo Feetingi of (ha direaZo/ion and NuirUion^ 

5 Although it 18 diffioolt to isolate the separate ot*v 
ganic influences, in thair aOTocy ou the min ff, we arel 
entitled to presame that feelings of exhilaration and of 1 
depression are oonneoted with the Oiroolation of the Blood I 
and the Nounshmont of tho Tissues. 

The formidable atatei, {hrti and wostfa st. arise from 
de fier en oy in the blood in the first instanoe j but a derange* 
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inont of tlio organs gonorally must bo ns-titmo'l to nrconnt for 
tboir virulence. 

Thirst IS not purely locnli 70 (I in (ho stninarli , mul Tnani* 
tion 18 diffcient from llnnger I’oth rnnfhtinn*^ in''ntfiUy 
viowccl, are modes of sufTering, not so junifo ai noute pains 
proper, but yet much more so than mf n< df jection, and at tho 
same time laigo in mass or \olume TIu'd* is prs-'orit tho de- 
pressing state of ovhanstion, coupled tho acute irritation 
of deranged organs 

A feeling purely connected with the Circulation is wrhat 
arises from long confinement to one posture, sitting or l}ing 
Tho circulation in the skin being urrcstiMl, an une isy feeling 
results, which piompts to changes of posture , it causes groat 
discomfort to the bed-ndden patient, as well as being a source 
^ now disease , an cthcient remedy for both has been found in 
Dr Arnott’s water bed 

Part of tho consciousness of good or ill health must depend 
on contact of the blood with the norvo tissno, it being 
hardly possible to assign tho proportions soicmlly duo to the 
^rves own condition, and to that nutritive contact, nltbongb 
the tacts have to bo distinguished in tho analysis of tbo mind 
ihe sleek, fat, full-blooded temperament has its peculiar mental 
tone, attributable to the circulation and nutrition rather than 
to the quahty of the nerves 


Feelings of Hesjpiration 

of oxygen with carbonic acid takes 
r e surface of the lungs, and any variation in the 
mi!! f interchange is accompanied with sensibility 

state IS Suffocation , the opposite 

state IS a grateful Freshness or exh Jaiation 

by food , our vital forces are measured 

The first ^ consumed in oxidizing onrfood proper 

by the tanrTh “b "’f”' 

IS nainful fho fn fi, i ® hindrance of the inhalation 

nenl^S: ’ pleaeurable A settled pace is 

“ mamfested m 

ftfm cerW irn^g drovmmg. 

Mid, troin asthma and oSer’diso^e? “Uonae or eulplmrons 
aabon ensmng on want of breath Wlf rrem&tyX; 
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fcoHnff It Hm ft cortftjn olom<mt of tbo racking pain, oa of 
mosclM drawn opposite waja bat it is something moro than 
mnscalar and most bo set dowa at present as a noiqao result, 
of a unique process. 

Short of suITocatioBi, thoro niay bo a tompomry lowering 
of the respiratory vigour the cflect of which is racro doprei- 
ron of tone, without clmractonftio accompaniment On enter 
mg a crowded room, the depression is inibintlj felt it may 
approach or omonnt to, fainting 

Tbo transition to a porcratuiospboro gives the exhilaration, 
desoTibod ns bnoyancy and freabness j but wo can scarcely do- 
tenmno how mnoh oi this is dno to the hotter qpdatlon of the 
blood throughout the system and how much to a itlmnlation 
of the Burfaco of the longs. The extreme case of snlTocation 
mast bo held ns proving a special long sensibility; whence 
wo ore to prosnmo that port of the sensation of changes u the 
air IS locaUied in the lon^ 

Koithor the oonhauatioa of tbo same state of the oir, nor a 
very gradoal change, u accompanied with sensation, a £aot 
exemplifying the most umversal condition of the production 
of coQsciousnets, namely ohsmge of imprenon &em one state 
to another 


Fedtn^s of Stai and CMd, 

7 Changes of Temperatore give rise to feeling in all 
ports of the body although the greatest sonaitiTencas is in 
the skia 

The operation of oold and heat is on the orgamo fonctions. 
The oapulary arculnhon is flr«t affected the vessels being 
oontracied by oold and expanded by heat. Tbo oontroction 
of the vessels stops the supply of blood, and diminishes the 
natnhon of the piu^ causing oigonio depression and discom 
fort. At the some tnnci, however ft refiez stimulus to the longs 
quiokens the breathing actioD and additional o xyg e u is taken 
in so that, indirectly the ntal forces are luoreoa^ and the 
temporary and local denressiou may be more than, atoned for 
TTe may thus account for the bracing effects of oold appbed 
within certain limits. Heat is m orerr respoot the obrorsa 

The seniabon of Odd is, a* o rule poinfal an<J~ may bo 
either acute or massive ; nowhere is this distinction in the two 
modes of Degree so dearly marked- An aotde cold acts like 
a out or a bruise, and is sDJBoioiitW ohnrnotonxed among aonte 
physiiaj pains the destruction or the tissue and the irritation 
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^ ^ ‘5Ctis.ll ions, nltlifiu^^h tlfjSLh nihoil to "iVtc, 

aie not to no confontiilod witii it 

ThQ oljcch of the scnc^e are the nntenah tal tn into 
the body as food and dunk 

^Vatcr IS tho hqnid In*-!*-, or 
mclnrbnrr cl ^ 1° * ® duided into S icch inno stib-.t.itieC', 
Stsandlll , ns the ^.l^ous 

contain Albtunmoxm substances (uhich 

'■‘'-O' cn.cn.cOro.., 

the tifiqnnc Txi ’i ^bcso last aie requisite in renewing 
otWs sCvo «.C "" "'Wen , ..Into the 

(as mnscnlar 00°^°*° c.chisi.o function of jjrotUiciii" force, 

s“ow“Silorr''' "">1 n"..nnn,oJt,) hr 

the largest part of'Calbummons food 

cnomerate'^^as® c“^ Digestion, we may 

menta.y Wes-lWl' ^ue to Ali- 

and the Pams et Deianged^igg^™’ ^“Scr, Nausea, 

TaaW” wuh S’d.tS.f™ Wpleasnrahlo states of eatmg 
ability of 7/S y and w.I, 

onmsl.nc2,anWSW SSoftT “I- “ ■="- 

stage IS represented by RebsTi o pleasure The first 

acute and of consideiablp ^ Pjca^able sensation, both 
inspired by it, la all animals is volitional energy 

> IS the most remaikable testimony 
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to Jti intensity m plonsoro. The oento staro of roh^h is tno 
coodod by Uio more volotniaons plcasnro of Ito plotion whoso 
•eat is m tho tnriaco of tho stomaob the part ongogod in tbo 
digestion of tho food ; a nuusivo cxhilamtion closely allied to 
tgrocable warmth and to tho LtnUon of itimnlants. 

Tbo physical concomitants of Hnnpn* nro a collapsed con 
dition of tho stomachy and a dcflcionor of nntntiro material m 
tho system. Of tho fooling itself^ the first stn^ arc mere 
depression or uneasiness t next come on gnawing pains ro- 
fenod to tho region of tho stomach and m part mnscnlor j 
those nro follow^ by sensations of a more roosiiTO ohametcr 
donrod fnim tho system at largo, and mdicating tho stage of 
inanition or starvation 

I Iiansca and Disgust express a modo of poworfnl feeling 
chamotonsUo of digesHon, as snfibcation is of tho lungs. Tbo 
feeling is associated »Uh tho act of vomiting tbo wrotuhod 
DOSS of it in oxtremo coses, as sca-tnohnets, is insoflorablo 
The sensation is nniqno. The boallby rootmo of comfortable 
digestion is exchanged for a doprcasion great in moss and 
aggravated by tento norroos snflonng Tho roomory of this 
state is an active recoil from whatever causes it honco disgust 
is a term for tho most Intonso ropngwmeo and loathing 

Tho paint of Deranged Digestion oro nnmeroo*. Some are 
oxtromoly aonto, as spasm in any part of the intooiino Ifany 
forms of indigestion aro known simply os indnoing adoprossod 
tone, or intorfonng with tho oxhilarabon of hoftlthy meals 
Slagguhncss of tho bowels is attondod with massivQ depres- 
sion ; tho ro-nction brings a corresponding buoyancy 

Under tho present head may bo classed tho feelings con 
nected with tho toxnal organs;, tho mammary glands m 
women, and tho lachrymal gland and sac. Those oro the 
rosolt of crgunio procotscs in the first instance j bnt thor 
enter into oompheatod alliances, to bo anorwards noticed, witn 
our spocial craoticms 

Thero still remain tbo important orgnmo fnnotions of the 
Skm, which are attended with pleosnmble and painful senu 
bilihei. They will be noticed under the tense of Touch. 

In the llnscnlar Feelings, together with the Orgnmo Son 
tabanB now ennmomted ansas that largo body of onr sunsi 
bflity denominated phyilcol Oomfort and Discomfort. 
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SENSE or TASTE 


1 The sense of Taste, attncliefl to tlie cnlranc' of Itie 
alimentary canal, is a source of plrasmo and p un, .uul a 
means of discrimination, m taking food 

The Objects of Taste aic clncn} the inat'-iials of food. 


Of mineral bodies, i\atcr is iMlhout t isle Bnt most 
liquid substances, and most solids that can bo lujmfted or dis- 
solved, bavo taste, vinegar, common salt, alum, are faindiar 
instances 

Nearly all vegetable and animal products, in like manner, arc 
characterized by taste A few snbstancos ai c iii'^ipid, as white 
starch, gum , but the greater part cvhihit n\c11 marked 
tastes, sweet, as sugar , bitter, as quinine, morphine, str}ch- 
nine, gentian, quassia, soot, Ac , sour, as acids generally , 
pungent, as mustard, popper, peppermint , fiery, as alcohol 

2 The Organ of Taste is the tongue, and the seat of 
sensibihty is its upper surface 


upper surface of the tongue is seen to bo covered with 
httle projections called papillro They are of three kinds, dis- 
tinguished by size and form. The smallest and most numer- 
ous are conical or tapering, and cover the greatest part of the 
tongue, disappearing towards the base The middle-sized are 
i!;? scattered over the middle and fore 

Tha 1 ° ^ tongue, beiug most numerous towards the pomt. 

wVnKf'f Situated on the 

S ai^uged in two rows at an angle like 

and filftmorif -p ^ pnpdl© contain capillary blood vessels 
tou^e sensibility of the 

. brandies of tbe 

distrnbnted to 13^ pS “f 

S’ nSd ■ J®"*® P'opa'- attadies to the 

chiefly at the hack ’of th f ®®to-pharyngeal , bitter is tasted 
sibiMy of tte teSf s ““ “ ’'bole, the sen- 

hnt less m the middle'pMt^d™ '‘'T" “'^d 
bp The rehsh of foL inoreS°“fSS: 
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whioh ifl on inducomont to koop tho morsel moving bacJnrarda 
till it iB finally swalloTTod . 

The indisponaablo condifaoti of taito is aolnlnlity Alsov^ 
tho ton^o mnst not bo m a dry or paiohod condition The 
tensibOi^ u incroosed by a moderato protsore and is do&d 
ened by cold. 

No explanation bfut yet boon given of the modo of action 
on the nerves daring taste. It is probably of a chomical 
nature, resulting from the oombination of the dissolved food 
with a seorotion from tbo blood vessels of the papilhe, 

8 The Sensaiians of Teste tmder a three-fold 
division (1) those in direct sympatW with the Stomach 
as Keliflh , (2) Taste proper and (8) Tonohu 

As to tbo first, there is on obvious oontinnity of stmoinro 
m the Tongue and Alimentary a common chanxotor of 

surface as regards muco as membrane, glands, and papOhn. 
Aloroover apart from taste proper the feeling in tha tongne 
indicates at once wbethor a suurtance will agree or disa^ee 
with tho stomach | the toogoe is in fact the stomach be^n. 
And fiuther what we call relish is distinot from taste j butter 
and cooked 4eeh are relishes salt and quinine ore tastes the 
one Tones with the pondition of the stomaob, being m eome 
states converted into nausea, as m sea-eickness the other re> 
TTiRins under all venations of the digestive power 

4. The Thstes in sympathy with the Stomach are 
jRdtsJtea and Dwptsis. 

I HdUhet as already explained, are the ogreeable feehngs 
hnsmg from the kmds of food called savoury as ftJiimnJ 
aood, and the nohar kinds of vegelahles. Sugar is both 
a relish and a taste. As a feeling m pleasure, a relish is more 
acute and less masaiTe than the mgestave sensatious, but leee 
acute and more massive than mere aweetnees of taste. The 
Bpemahty of the feeling is the alliance with digostioa. What 
poesessee rehah may be hard to digest, but will not be nau 
seous m the stomach. The strength of thm feeling u farther 
measured by its volitional urgeni^ or spur to tha act of eat- 
ing The intelleotual permstence IS not high. 

Hehihes imply their opposite, dagvsts m which the sto- 
maohio empathy is equally apparent, and whfoh may be 
similarly oharaotenied with reference to the- corresponding 
digestive senaatioii. 
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6 In the thud class of tastes, thore is piosont an 
element aiming through the neives of 'ruucli Pumroncy 
Prevailing chaiacter They include the .llinl, 
alialtnc, som or acid, astiingcnt, fiery, aend 

taste is typified in common salt It is neither 

nrobalnhtv^lf ’ pungent or biting, and, in all 

® f^risahon is felt through the nerves of the fiaii 

per S, oT ' 1 '^^P^°Scney is combined ith taste pi o- 

Z;. 

more enertebf'^-n^^^’ ™ soda, potash, or ammonia, is n 
nerves S violent nutation of the 

becomes desfructave'Krtrss^f """ 

as in vmega^ "^e pungency, 

than a bitter taste Tbo -nl j resembles a scald latber 

“ Tts,;:4Sdl?r 

=erve» of toooh. AstnogenStonSs™! aWolsbu^! 
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ing or contmcfaon of tie mrfhco on eflcct imitated tio 
di^Dg up of a Mlntion of salt oo tio fViq 'Wiat ti caflod a 
‘rcragn twie oa tannin, is a form of oitnngcncj 
Tborffry taste of mnitanl, alcohol camphor and TolatHo oils, 
is of tie samo geneno ebameter although more or Icr^s mixed 
with taste proper The aend combines tio 6cry with tio bittor 


BEKSE OF BilElX, 

1 Tho Senso of Smell, placed at tho entrance of tbo 
Inngs IS a scarce of pleasure and pain and a means of 
dis^nimation os regards tho air token into tho lungs. 

This Bonso is also m close proximitj to tho organ of Tosto, 
with which smell frcqaentlj ccMiporatcs. 

2. Tho Ol^edi of smell ore ga^cons or tolotDo bodies, 
tho greater number of such being odorous 

The chief modorons gases aro tho olomcnts of tho atmo> 
sphere, that is, nitrogen oxjgcn,TopoDr of water andcarbonio 
and (id the smoU emoont contained in tho air) Carboaio 
oxide, snlphoroas acid chtonno, iodine tbe nitrons gases, 
ammonia, salplmrctted and pbosphorotted hydrogen and tbo 
rapoor of aads generally aroodorons. Tbo nowly discorcrcd 
ozoae, is named from tho odour it gircs. Somo minonUs giro 
forth odorous eOlavia, os the gnriio odour of ajsnnic, and tio 
odour of a piece of gnort s when broken Tio Tcgctablo long 
dom is nch in odoors; many plants aro diatinguisbcd by thm 
property Animal odours aro also numcroos. 
plcaiBant odours, ohemicoliy considered aro ^dto- 
enrbons they ore composed clueDy of hydrogen and carbon. 
Snch aro alcohol and the etioir enu do Cologne, attar of roees, 
and the porfumes generally Of tho ropnlsive and disagreeable 
odours, one olasa contain snlpbur as sulphurotted hydrogen 
The worst-imolling labstances yotdiscoTcrod have arsenic for 
tbeiT base. Sach ere tho kaivdijXt senes of componnds dis- 
oovorod by Bansen, from tbo study of a substance long known 
as li qaor of C adet. Tbe pnngont odours aro typified by 
ammonia { mcotin o. the element of the snofij, is an analogous 
compound. 

8, The dtvelopmeni of odours is favoured by Heat, and 
by Light The action of Moistura la not uniform. 
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Heat operates by itsvolntilirmg power, and b} prnmoling 
decomposition Light is a cbcmical inflneiu o Moi^^tnrt limy 
dissolve solid matters and prepare the v.ii> for tlieir being 
volatibzed 


4 The gaseous property, called dcterinincs 

peculiar mamfestatioiis in odours 

Some odours are light, and therefore difi'ii'ic rnpidlj, and 
nse high , as sulphuretted hjdrogcn The iironmtte and 
spice odours, by their intcnsit} and dilTiiMbilit^ combined, aro 
smelt at great distances , the Spice Islands of the Indian 
Aichipelago are recognized far out at sea The animal 
effluvia are mostly dense gases , they aro slowly ddliiscd and 
do not rise high in the air In scenting, a pointer dog keeps 
his nose close to the ground Unwholesome cfflium, "icr) 
strong on the giound, aie unperceivcd at the height of a few 
feet In tropical swamps, safety is obtained h^ bleeping at a 
height above the ground 


6 The Organ of Smell is the nose, and the place of son- 
sibihty IS the memhiatie that lines tlie iiiteiior and the 
compheated cavities branching out from it 


The nose 18 lined thronghont with a mneons membrane , 
and the compheated hones adjoining it, gi\ o cvtcnsion of sor- 
tie to that membrane, whereby the sensibility is magnified 
it IS also an important fact, in the Anatomy of the organ, that 
j smell, called olfactory, is most copionsly 

distebuted m the interior recesses, and not at all near the 
nostrils , to which park twigs of the fifth pair 
are distributed, conferring upon it a tactile sensibility 

of oLdatiQu^^^ odours appears to he a process 


Graham favour of that view were pointed ont hv 

1 eaffllTact uZ ^ are such as oxygen car 

perfflteT hydrogen^^nd the 

oxygen at ifmmlTmplteL Zl ^ 

buretted hydrogen which hn^Z?’ n ® marsh gas, (^- 

X”:S^ef 

of oxygen paasee throng; Z nke^Ce 
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7 Tho SctiKiions of Smell arc first, those m sympathy 
^nth the Lmigs sccondl) those of Smell proi>cr , thirdly 
those involving excitation of nonca of Touch, 

Those in syniiiathj Tvith tho Ludct roaj bo described 
by the contrasting terms — frah and cToet odours 

Fm\ odouTB sro tho fooling* of oxhilamtion from the 
quickened action of tho long*. Certain odorous substances 
h*TO that quickening efficacy a* enn de Cologne, lavender pep- 
pemunt, and many but not *11 perfumes ; tho spirit used in 
dissolving tiio essences being not nnfreqnently the source of 
the stunulus. These are tho substances used for rorinng the 
system depressed br the atmoephoro of a crowd. Freshness 
may or may not, bo jomed with Irngmnco tho odour of a 
tanyard is stimulating to tho lungs the smell of a cow is fresh 
and sweet. Musk is probably stimulating 

OUm or suffocating odours arise from a depressed action 
of the loags. The effluvia of crowds, and of vcgotsble and 
animsl decay the deGaonoy of osTgen, and the scoomulation 
of corbomo tad however caused, lower tho powers of life and 
are aooompanied with a depressing sonsntioii which should 
properly be called a sensation of tho lungs, but which we oou 
deot also with tmelL Tho smell of a pestiy cook’s kitchen is 
close yet twesti 

Certain odours, as sulphuretted hydrogen are natuaoitif or 
disgusting which impbes a sympathy with tho stomaob 
although m what mode or through what nerros, is not dear 

8 Connected with proper ojfaatoiy sensibility are 
fragrard odours and their opposites 

For twetl or fragrant odours we refer to the rose, the violet, 
the orange, the jasmine, <ka In them we have the proper plea 
sure of the organ of smell ; the enjoyment derivable through 
the olfactory nerras It u aouto or massive, according to the 
oonoentrahon or diffusion of the material compare an 
essence, as lavender or rosemary with a bed of mignonette 
or a field of doror A certain degree of what is termed 
finement attaches to the pleasures of pure smell the stimulus 
is BO gentle that it can bo endured for a length of tune without 
piUing 

The opposite of sweetiiess is given m the expresaive name 
ihnk a milder substitute is tnahcUntr The smell of eseafro- 
tida IS an example some of our repulaiTo odours are in part 
disgusting and do not roproseoit purs olfactory pam. y^. 
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Tlie oclom-., ns alcohol and the aroma of v, mt‘s, aro 

partly Uesli and sneet, and partl\ ])un-^a nt 

Tbcio aie odonrs iliat ^\c nia^ t dl a- jo/, cornhimnir pun- 
gen^j with ill smell, as (he odour ot lo d-" is v ml s 

The smell of flesh ckciIcs the cunnoioiis .ipjn tde , whii h nnv 
rLo tv Ji'^sociution, and pirtl) to (luit sunpvth> of 

"f j. V* n uiseons odoni Si xn d 

ofhp!^^Pj"S’“ some nmnmls, is induced b\ smcdl, ns hy many 
pleasurTfi^P^o" ^ ‘'oe h generd law, th it one eroat 

Emotion f ^ sonsdidities (See Ti sorn 

tion^ a^c^oSn^ odorous I„ the act of evpii-a- 

swallowino-^thJ'^f ™”^^’oation, cspccialh the inst mt after 
of ^hrS ami rf nito the cavities 

Cmnamon Iran ? ? i^? ^J-'dis ,s jiaiuur 

broneht ont dnrms fflnW.Lton’ “ 

^ow, once for 

if not of Tasto also Th Jpo\vc^ Td Sensibility, 

by smell is verv ereat wp T ^ immation exercised 
guidance by means of it msti action and 

development in many ammnl ^^is respect is its 

fbe pachydermatons animals^ and abo 

qnadrupeds The scent nf fhp oove all, the carnivorous 

IWowerofleXtL s . ., 

o ubuaiij in propoilion to the 
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I'liptitade fcfr diecnmination and m rcgnrd to etnolls, tho 
Y^wer of recollootmg ii conndomblo, Wo can, by on elTort, 
reetoro to mind tho awcotncia of a ro*o tho pnngonoy of 
smelling salta, or the bonqnot of an cuonca 


8ES8E OP TOUOn 


/ 1 A« an in^llectoal or knowlcdgo-givuig sonso, Touch 

( ranks decidedly, aboNO Tasto and Smell 

'Jlie OhjeeU of louch are principally solid substances. 


b 


Oaeos do not affoot tho tonoh, nnlcsa blown with great 
olonce. liquids giro littlo or no fooling except heat or 
'cold A cortam dmmess of farfaco is nocossary snob as con 
ibtates solidity 


2, The sensitive Orjon is the skin or common ijitpgu 
Taen i of tho body iogotboT 'sAh Ibo lutonoi of tbo moovU 
the tongue, and the noatnls. 

The ports of tho sWin oro its two Isyem— saticlo and tme 
ikm the popilUo tho hairs ond tho nails tho two species of 
glands— tho ononelding sweat, tho other an oUy e ooroti on 
with blood Tcssots and nerrea. 

/ Tho etUicU 11 the protootire covering of tho skin, being 
/itself inseanblo it nmos in tbiokneas from the to tho 
of an mob being tluohost on the solos of the feet, and on tfie 
palms of the lumda The tnte $lan lying andemeath, and! 
containing the papiUm, Derres, and blood rcssela, is tho son | 
tiont stmetnre. It ii marked in vanons places by farrows, 
also affecting the oubcle, ar may bo soon m tho skin of tho 
hand The pajiUha are small oomcal pro^echonB; besetting 
the whole snrfhra of the skin but hugest and olosobt on the 

? ilm of the band and Engers, and on the sole of the foot. 

heu height on the hand is from to of on inch. Into 
them blew tcmoIb enter and also nervos and they ore the 
medmm of the tactile sensibility of the skin. The two sets of 
glandi ooncem the skin os a groat parifying organ. Very 
small muficular flbrm have been disooverod m the akin they 
are easily affected by oold and thou oontmebon rnakpts the 
shirenng of the skin 


3 The action in Touch is simple pressure. 

The contact of a firm body oompressos the skin, and, 
throngh it, the nerve filaments embedded m the papJliB. 
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•eolng that tho direct inflocnco of suoli oliongcs U to expand 
or contract tho tismo. Somo hare supposed special nerves of 
heat and cold, but without good ondonco, Tho plcnanros and 
pains from this sonreo bavo boon safficiontlj’ cbamctimiod. 

Tho intellectual aspect of tho eenso of Tempemtoro dcsomra 
mention- Tho power of discnmmation has been estimated by 
Weber and is mund tho samo at high and at low tompero 
tores wo can distinguish 14 from 14 4 Reaumur os well as 
S0“ from 30“ 4 this amounts to discerning a diflurooco of about 
1® Fahrenheit. Tho order of sonsitivoness of tho parts is os 
follows- — tip of tho tongue, ojelids, bps, neck, trunk this is 
nearly but not exactly tho order of sonsiUrtmcss to tacblo 
sensation. 

Other Minful temaiiom of the sins. Tho orgnnio sonn 
bility of tne rlmn ^ves nso to a vanoiion of Bonsatioua ; its 
healthy condition is an olomont in onr physical comfort, and 
obversely Ijong corapTussion of tho samo part by checking tho 
oircnlation and affeofang tho norves, occasions a massive un> 
oosmoss. Frettug chafing pnUing ^e hoin, tconng open the 
nails, brmg on acute poms. 

Another pecnliar sensation of the ildn is Ti eldi ng On this, 
Webor remano, that tho lips, tho walls of the nasal ojMmingt, and 
the face gcnorally when toachod with a feather fdrr tho poemliar 
sanmtiem of tickUng which oontinaes till tho part is rabhod by the 
band. In the noae, the irritation loads at lost to mooxing The 
Satotkm extends to the doets of the glands, wfaieh pour out their 
eontenti and Inincsse the irritation. Tho rlclont sensation pTO> 
doced by bodies in oontoot with the eye, is of the nature of tKik 
ling aooompsnied by flow trom the glsuds and readily posdeg into 
pete. Wbr Kime places ore lishle to this sonsation and others not. 
It is difficult to explain. The poesosaion of dellooto taotool dis- 
crimination is not necessary to uie effect, 

5 The Intellectual eeuealions of Touch proper are 
Plvndiiy o/potnis and Pressure. 


Plvraht^ Cff points. One great feature in the mteBeotaal 
Bupenonty of TotcIi, is the soparateneea of the sensations on 
.different parts of the akin, The pomts of a two-ipronged fork 
resting on the hand ore notod as giving a donble aeusation 
IwhereoB in smell, there is no sense of plnmhty there may be 
a sense of increase or dimmntian of degrees, but tho whole 
effect IS one and contiunous. 

Very remarkable inequalities in the degree of this dis- 
cnminataon are observable on oompanng differentparts of the 
body The erpenments for deternmung these (first mstitnted 
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intollcctnall^ conscioni of lU vnnouj degrees, it is a help to 
oar Mrception of meobauical forces. 

The discnmination of prctsnn) is obtnmod freo from tho 
moBcnlur discnmination by sanporting tho band on a table 
and patting weights upon lU In tbis way "NVober fonnd that 
the tips of tho fingers conld discnminalo between 20 oi. and 
19'2 01 . and the forearm 20 oi. from 18 7 oi. This discntm 
nobon does not increase In proportion to the abondance of tlio 
noiTons filaments snppbcd to tho port. 

G The third class of Sensations of Touch ore those 
combining touch with musoolar foehng. They include 
Tcsidanet vxigM and prttsiirt, haninas and softnus, 
Ttmghnaa and emoolhneaa, and the vonous modes of Ex- 
tension, 

Siettrianee^ Wetghlj and Presrun, Theso, as already shown, 
aro pnmanly coanoctod with mascnhir energy a greater 
wagnt mdnccs a greater mnsonlor ezponditnro. We Lave 
jost seen, howorer that the comprexiiOQ of tho skin and sab- 
jacent parts is also a doe to the Bhme property Bat the 
mnsonlar discnmmatioa surpasses tho tactue at least m a 
threefold d^p^ and what is of more consequence, the 
mnsonlar or aohre ooascioasooss is what consiitates to ns 
the property of weight, pressure, or force. The feehng of 
ooniproasion of tho hand or lunb is of itself a snb ^ectiye son * 
sation, and might be confonndod with more sa bjeotiTO i^ins, P 
as in hurts. The feeling of orponded energy is unamblgnons 
and demsire it Tnannii to us the ohjeobje fact of mechaniool ^ 
force, the fnndamentol consotonsnea that we nnll matter 

Uardneu and Soflnea. We appreciate these qualities also 
by the oombinod tensibihty to pressure. The degree of rosis- 
tocoe to change of form is the degree of hardneaa The nice 
discrimination of this property enters into yanons manual pro- 
cesses, as the art of the pastaycook, the builder the sculptor 
Sec. We must still oonsider it as mainly reeiding m the mus- 
cular tissue, which, scxxirdmg toi^nerrous endowments, may 
he unequally doreloped among mdindnals, m respect of 
discr imi n a tion. Slatiiaiy is a mere variety of hardnees and 
softness it meani the varyuig resistance, tpOgother with the 
rebound of the body oompreesed. 

RonyTtnsu and tsmooiAnefr are referable, in tho first m 
stance, to the sense of plumlity of points. The finger resting 
on tho face of a bniih givee the feding of a plurahty of pnoks, 
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and wo caw jndgo wl.oll.cr ‘'"'™ ""f/;'’ ,,7,'^ p„L 
or ^vhctlier thcj nro nnmcroim nnrl cln-, t'P J j 

wlicro they become too ^ln^o for ttu .^‘,1 

part We can thus chscrinunafo hclv.rcn n roir - 
Lcr one But hj moN mg the fmqcr, nccor.l.ng »o n pnne plo 
already laid doiMi, ^^o increase the po’Acr o. 

A third means is the organic son‘'ihihK to rhahng, w ^ 
greater as a surface is rougher , (his brings tn t i( po 
harity of sharpness or hluntncss of tho asperities, it appli 
accurately to tho operation of polishing, ^^hero the pnnmsc i 
to do away ivitli all asperities In discerning the fpia i us 

•woven textures, softness and smoothness are (a^'en togc icr, 

and there arc gicat induulual differences of tactual do leacv, 
natural or acquired, in that discernment Tho fineness o n 
powder, and tho heat of a pnlsc, arc judged of ilniost oxc n 
Bively by skin sensibility . 

These tactile sensations, whoso importance consists in lo 
intellectnal property of discrimination, ha%c also a corres- 
ponding retcntivoness Wc can recall and compare ideas o 
touch, we can imagine or construct new ones, although wit 
less facility and vividness than in the case of sight® ? 
the blind, whoso external world is a world of touch, this 


memory attains a much higher compass 

^E^nsion, Form. <bc — It has been already laid down that 
i Extension^ ^e most general property of the object world, JS 
phased on our.consciousness of muscular cnergj', and not on any 
mode”ofpassive sensation StillTbur two senses — Touch and 
Bight, play an important part in the do\elcpmcntoftho notion, 
Which 18 highly complex, and not a simple or elementary 
feeling, like mere resistance 

1 Tb^nrely ninscalar pnxt of tho feeling or, idea of Extern 
1 S ion IS nnresiste d,-movement. as m ,the sweep of the arm,_^^ 
I, the for w ard/mo v ement of the body, in freo space It has beer 
1 seen that we have a discnmination of the duration and th( 
jpace of these unobstruoted movements But the power o' 
measuring degrees and of making comparisons is aided h] 
.touch (and by sight), and that in ■various ways (1) Ip- 
place, Touch, (or the mixed sensation of touch and resist 
anc^ supphes defi nite mar ks to^ indicate the hogmning_5SS 
the end of^Bie sweep, as in estimating the width of a door 
wayTiyThe hand, or the dimensions of a room hy ■wulkm! 
across it Extension is the antithesis of resistance or oI 


struoted movement, and is felt hy the presence of its contrast 
and this involves contact or touch The only real notion the 
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Tn > gm OTor.form of extoniloQ, as omp^ space, is a sweep 
\ between two resistances i infimto sp ace , where tho pomta, 

Af wrcintnnrvi nm <)nnn nvrm.v with. IS thorofon) an 


or termini, of rcsistanoo are dono nwaj with, is tboroforo an 
anoompetent, irreloxant, ompoMiWo conception it does not 
TOmply with tho conditions indisponsablo to tho notion. (2) ] 
In tho second place, when tbo hand is morod oror a surface, 
the feeling of continaance of morotnent is aoocmponiod with] 
a oontinnanco of taoHlo sonsation, and tho estimate of the 
two jointly is more exact than of one singly A fooling of 
the snlnoct (tonoh proper) u snperaddod to a fooling of the 


object (erpondod energy os moromont) and doopons tho im 
press of that sensibilitp without oonstitatingitsolf tho objeotiro 

(8) In the third place, momnont in vneno is nnablo - 
to ind:cilt5~ the ntol diffcronco botweon_pgcccisiQn o nd.oo * 


const gn oo — timo^ and space Now co-^nsteneo in space is 
implied m onr matnrod idea of ortension Bat tius co- 
enstmice is the result of a poonliar oxpenonce and to 
that expOTienoe the senses most contnbnto. IThoD wo move 
the band orar a Qxad soriaco, we hare, together with foelin^ 
of moToment, a sveeesnon of feelings of tonoh if the soHace is 
a ranable one, as when a blind man roads with the band, tho 
sensations are coostostly ohanging and oro recognised as a 
definite series. Repeat the moroment, and tbe sonos is ro> 
peated mrert tbe moroment, and tho lenas appears in an 
'inrerted order Now ^tr",*rr"h P'°nnce of a fixed 
marks something different from mere continuing moroment 
b y ifi eli^ which gives no element of fixity or porsiitenoo. A 
person looking on while a procession passes by u differently i 
affected from anotber person walking up and down by tbo'^ 
nde of the some body standing stUL 8aeh is tbe differcnoei 
between lime and space, as appreciated by oombmod more-i 
ment and sensation. Time or sucoosaion is tho simpler Cict 
oo-existence, or extension m space, is a complex &ct and thdl 
serial fixedneea of sensations is one element cu the oompliootion.V 


Bxtonsion is rooogmsed by ns as linear superficial or 
■olid the difforenoe Doing one of complexity T,inflft r ex 
tension neorlj ooiretponds to a sunple swoop ^ the arm tho 
straight direction, however demands a mnsonlar adjoslment. 
Bnperfiaal extension, as in a pane of gliss, inrolres cross 
moTomenta in addiUrm, Cnbic^ extension is meroly a higher 
stage of oomphoation "W^e are oopehle not only of the mns- 
oalar grouping requmto for theae three grades of ortanaion, 
"but of daarminatmff one grouping firom another a short line 
from a longer an oblong from a sq^nare, and so on wo 
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arc farfcbcv capable and recall, tir* 

610118 con O&ponding to oacb a<hu>-tuu tit'i, dder- 

muscalar movements, ^ ^ f^acb a 

mined in our taclual cvamm.i ion ‘'"J j bedded 

cube means to us (ngbt apait) a ecuts of tom 

111 a senes of luuscului fcchng-' n, . ,cb ei'cs us 

Oui bavnig tno bands, and fuc out- 

anotbei, and shorter, duo to surface ^ ^ 

spiead baud nitb ^ , r bands In 

tinguisbiug sui face, jnbanced by le 

hkemannei.sobditj canboporcen tt \ . t bauds. 

on two suifaces, or stdl better, bj combi g 

The sense of solidity gamed by combining tbo bai 

paiallcl to the solid clTcct in vision from tn o c ^ 

Size, Distance, Direction, Sunnlion, am « ’ vncncnccs 

modes of Evtcusion, they mo all muscular 
aided by sense Size or magnitude is 
foi extension Distance is extension between 
Diiection, matbematically taken, is mcasniemcnt 2 nS,\sU 

from some standai d of relcicncc The pi imitu c ^ol^ormicc 
our own bod} , and diicction consists in tbc .,b 

ments of the different members— tbo putting for h ot ^ 

arm or the left, the throwing the band oi body ^^orw ^ _ 
backwaids, up or down Situation is distance and thrccu 
combmed Form is tbc sncccssue positions ot the o 
we acquire definite movements corresponding to the Q 
forms— a stiaagbt line, a circle, an o\al, a spbcio, 
and embody onr recollection of these m ideal nioi erne 
muscular feelings, with tactile accompaniments 

Thus, m the knowledge of Extension, and its moo 
through touch and locomotion, there is ahead} a vas 

compheated mass of acqnuements, involving a large uum 

ot muscles and an immense apparatus of connecting nerve 

The observations made on persons bom blmd 
a means of judgmg bow far touch can substitute sigbt, 
mecbamcal and in lutellectual operations These ^ 

! have shown, that there is nothing essential to the ^ 

1 lectual processes of science and thought, that may not he att 
' m the absence of sight The integrity of the movmg 
of the frame renders it possible to acquire the fundam 
notions of space, magnitude, figure, force, and movement, 
through these to comprehend the great leading facts of crea 
as taught m mathematical, mechanical, or physical science. 
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SENSE or HEIBINO 

1, The Ol^cds of hearing are material bodies in a state 
of tremonx or vibration, frool being struck , which tremour 
affects the air, and thence the ear 

Hard and elaftio textnrea are the most sonorous. The 
metals rank first ; nert, are woods, ftones and earthy bodies. 
Liquids and gases sound feebly unless ini|nnged bj sohds. 
The howling and the rustling of the wind are its play npon the 
earth a surf^^ like the .^ohan harp In the cataract, water 
impinges water and, in the thunder air is atmek by air 

2. The Ear, the Organ of lieanng, is diviaible into (1^ 
the External ear (2) the Tympanum or Middle ear and (8; 
the Labynnth or Litamal ear 

The two first dinsions are appendages or accessonos of 
the third wboh contains the eenUent surtace 

The Outer ear inoludea the wing of the eai>-augmentiiij; 
the lOTind by reflexion, and the passage of the ear which is 
oloeed at the inner end by the membr^e of the tympanum 
The ICddle or I^panum is a nnmiw irregular 
canty extending to the labyrmUi, and cornmnnicating with 
the throat, through the Eustaoluan tube. It contains a chain 
of small bones, Bt^tohmg from the innar side of the membrane 
of the tympanum to an opening m the labyrinth there are 
also oortam very minute musolea attached to these bonee. The 
inner wall of the tympanum, which is the outer wall of the 
labyrmth, is na eyen surface of bone, but chiefly noted for two 
openings — the oyal and the round— both cloeed with mem- 
brane. IS to the oval opening that the inner end of the 
obain of hones, the sUr r up bone, is apphed. Of the mosoles, 
the largest is attached to the outar hone of the oham (the 
milieu^ and is called tenmjr tympom, because its action is to 
draw inwkrds, and tighten, the tympanum. Two or thref 
other mUsclee are nanied hut their a^cn is douhtfuh 

The Internal ear or lAhyrmth, contained in the petrous or 
hard portion of the temporal bona, is made up of two struo- 
turea, the bony and the membranous labynnth. The bony 
labyrinth preeents externally a spiral shell called the oochlea, 
and three projecting rmgs ciled the semiarcjular canals. The 
intenor u noUow, and filled with a clear licmd secreted from 
a thm lining membrane Itcontains a memoranous stmetnro 
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correspontliiig in Blmpo to ttio Btriictaro 

^^Hi.’l.onco colled IIJO mcmlir.mons 1,. 0 . n li - „f 

cncloBCB a l.cin d scc.cUon, and hUHiorlo ll.o ramiu 
tlio auditory nerve. 

3 The mode of achon, m hennn", ih the 

■DTes'^ion of the filaments of the nerve of hpriiv, > 
SpTession of the liquid contontB of the hih> nnlh. The 
ear is thus a very delicate organ of toucti 

The waves of sound, entering the outer ^heJo 

membrane of the tympanum, and make it vdn^tc 
vibrations arc communicated to Oio chani of tmne ’ 
last of the chain- tbo stirrup bone, giv cs a ^orre .pmu « 

of beats to the tight membrane of the ^ contents, 

of which IS a senes of condonsalions of the 
and compressions of the auditory nerve , these compro 
propagated to the brain are coimcclcd with the ‘•cn 
Sd®^ An oxpcnmcntnl nmtnt.on of ll,c “ 

shown that the arrangement answers well fcr dcbcato ^ 

the surface best adapted for receiving acrml beats is ^ stre 
membiane, wbicb membrane imparts tlicso *r^''mbtorv 
ously to a solid rod , and between a solid rod aud J 
nerve tbe most suitable medium is a liquid The mte y 
and the rapidity of tbe nerve compressions are cxnMy lu 
cordance with tbe aerial waves Oar greatest ditbculty m 
tmderstaud liovr a Binglo rod can bo the nrodinm o a , ^ 
volume or plurality of sounds , we must suppose them tuK 
m succession by an extraordinary rapidity of tho vu i 
action. Attempts have been made to allocate tbe diuer 
degrees of pitcb to difterent parts of tbo labynntb, and 
to distmct nervous filaments 

It has not been completely ascertained on whnt occasions, ^ 
mth -what effect, the tensor tympam muscle is brought into P > 
It was observed byWoUaston, that when the membrane is ^ 

the ear is less affected by grave sounds, as thunder or cannon, 
more sensitive to shrill sounds, as the rattling of ^ 

the creakmg of paper Btence taie action of the tensor ^ 

muscle would be protective against painfully grave sounds, an 
obversely 

4. The Sensations of Sound may be divided into 
heads — (1) The General Emotional effects of sound , 
Musical sounds , and (3) the Intellectual sensations 

al effects of soimd may be considered nndei 
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Qiuilxiy (pleasant and painful) InUnstU/j and Volume or 
(^uani^ty 

Siwefjim The tarma awaet, noli, mellow, dTory are 
applied to tbe pleasing aensabons of sound, pure and sunple. 
Certain matenali, instruments, and voices, by their mere 
tone, please and charm the eorj whDo some are indiflerent, 
and others have a grabng haish effect. The ■tructural 
pecuUantiea connected with those differences are still a matter 
of conjecture. From the analogy of touch wo ma^ suppoae \ 
that a gentle stimnlation of the nerves of hearing is pleo- 1 
surable, and the admixture of yiolent impulses pgi n fn I . Another} 
ctroumstanoe is assigned by Holmholtx — namely harmony of 
tones, instead of discordant vnne^ 

The character of sweet sounds generally is acute pleasure, 
as we mi^t expect from an organ small and eennbve. While 
the emotaonal and volibonal peonlianbes are anfficnently im 
plied w thii designabon, a remark mnst be made on the mtel 
tactual p c op ec Cy of the ploasiires of sound. We are now ap- 
proaching if we have not reached, the top of the scale in this 
respec t the pleasures of h6erai& fat-m as a whole, are more 
endunble, more peraistaat, and more easily renv^ m idea, 
than any other sensible pleasures, except siguts. 

Inimnty Xcmdasu. Any sound, not too loud, may be| 
agreeable solely as itunulus, without giving the acute pleasure 1 
above described. A oertsjn pitch of loudness amounts to 
pungency of eeusabon, mere szoitemeBt, which u grateful 
under the mroumstanoee already noboed, namely unexhausted 
nervous imtahih^ A certain coarse pleasure is given toj 
robust natures and to children by loud noise, as by any other j 
kind of excnbng stimnlaa. Beyond these limits, lon^ess of\ 
Bonnd passes mto acute pain, and is a cauee of nervous ex 
hansbon as m the screeching of a parrot-menagene the * 
BhriU borting of dogs, the screaming of infants, the railway 
whistle. The mental discomposure is greater when they are I 
nddm and unexpected. * 

F olvme or Aicuts as is the general character of I 

hearing as a sense, we may have effects that are by compan- I 
son YoTmmnous. This happens when the sound oomes from ' 
a sounding mass of large surfece or extent for example, the 
shout of a great mulbtude the waves of the many sounding 
■eo, the thunder or the wind. The mnlbplicnbou of soundl 
IB more agreeable than the augmented intensity the sbmulos 1 
IS increased without adding to the nervous mbgue. Apart I 
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from intrinsic svrcctncss nnd innate, the greatest pleasures of 
sound aro derived from \olunnnoub cneels. 

5 Mtisical Sounds imoUc llio properties of rdrh, 

- Wao'infj and llmmony and Di'^aml 

Filch, or Tone This is the fundamental pi opcrl) of music<tl 
sounds 

J 3^ pitcli IS meant the acuteness or gniicno‘;i of the ■^ound, ns 
[determined by the car , and tins is found to dcjiond on the rni)idil} 
|of vibration of the sounding bodj , or the nuinbfr of Mbmlions 
/performed m n giicn tune Most ears can mark a difFt n ne > be- 
tnmen two sounds difTering m ncutom ss or i)itch , those that 
cannot do so, to a minute acgrcc, are ineijiible of music The 
gravest sound audible to the Immun car is st ilcd, b\ t lu gciu ndit j 
of exponmentors, at 20 vibrations per second , the limit of aeuto- 
ness is various for difTcront indinduals, the highest cstimalo is 
73,000 vibrations m tbo second The cr^ of a bat is so acute as to 
pass out of tbo boaiing of many persons The ovlremo audible 
range would amount to between mne and toii^tnics 

A musical note is sweeter than an unmusical souud ema- 
nating from the same source The explanation may be partly 
its punty, and partly its containing aheady^ an element of 
harmony, in the equal timing of tbo beats 

Waxing and Waning of sound Tbo cbaim of this pe- 
culiar effect, resembling the waxing and waning of move- 
ments (p 23), 18 well known ‘That music hath a djing 
fall ’ The moaning of the wind exemplifies it. Tbo skilful 
singer knows bow to turn it to account In some kinds of 
pathetic oratory, it degenerates into the whine or sing-song 

j Sarmony and Discord When a plurality of sounds concur, 
/ there may he harmony, discord, or mere mdifference 

Harmony is known to arise from the proportions of the rates of 
vibration of ''musical sounds , 1 to 2 (octave), 2 to 3 (fifth), 3 to 4 
(fourth), and so on, up to a certain pomt, when the harmony fades 
away into discord The harmonious adjustment of tounds m 
succession (md.ody), and in concurrence (harmony proper), is 
musical composition, to which are added other effects o± Time, 
Emphasis, &c The pleasures of harmony are well known, but 
they somewhat transcend the simple sensations, and treneff upon 
the sphere of the higher emotions, under which some farther notice 
will be taken of them. 

6 The more Intellectual sensations of sound are prin- 
cipally those connected with perceiving Arhcnlatenas, 
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Dutancty and Direciicnu Eeferonco may also be made to 
OUanuss and Ambre, 

Olearnen, Thi*i8aiiotliornoineforpimtr,aiidhnpbo«that 
a ■oTud Bhoald stand ont distinct, mitcaa of being oboVod 
uTiij encumbered with confusing ingrodionts. Both the plea 
sure of muBc, and the perception of meaning oro involred m 
tho oleameta of the seondt. We ham already summed that 
thepnmitiTo iwootnets of loondfl may bo mrolvod with thmr 
punty and so with their clcamesa silvor and glass are ro- 
markablo for both tho swcetncis and the punty of their tones. 

Tiin&rs, OompleziCTiy or Quality DiObrcnt materials, m 
stmmonts, and Toicet, although nttenn^ tho satno note, with 
tho same mtensity yet olTect tho car dmerontly, so u to bo 
recognised as distmct. This is cahod tbo i^otbrt or spcaality 
of the instmmonL Certain expenmouts mado by Belmboltx 
profess to oznloin this diiforonco, and^ along with it, the differ 
once of mwol quality m erhonlate sounds. 

Jriicuia/a touuit Tho diacnmination of iboae is tbo 
fbundahon of speech. 


The ooaaoosnta tn general are dittmgabhod through tho 
ehanurtenstio shock giren by them sorerally to tho ear Tho 
bisdug sound of *, the barring of r the bum of n arc woU marked 
modes of prodoemg rsriety of effect. We can nndcrvtand how 
each should impart a difibraat khtd of shook to tho xunro of hear 
ing 00 we cao seo a reason for dlstingnishixig tho abrupt sounds 
p i k, from the continoous or rocal sounds t> d and y and from 
the same sounds with tho acoompenimeint m, a, ny It Is 


the same sounds with tho nwanl acoompenimeint m, a, ny It Is 
not miite so easy to explsin the dlstinct/ra of shook between the 
dentals, gutturals Still, if we oomparo p (labial) 
with i (gnttui^ we can suppose that the stroke that givos the 
k Is in some wuy harder than the other 

Much great^ difficulty attaches to the rowel sounds which 
differ only m the modo-of opening the mouth whUo the sound Is 
emitted. TTolmhiilt^ lays it down as the result of munerons ox 
pepments, that rowd sounds oonfaihi. besides the ground tone, a 
nnmber of upper tones, or by tones, with double tnplo io., the 
number of Timtlons of the ground tone and sre dutingulsned, 
or hare their peculiar ohsrsete r, ac cor ding to the nature of tho 
sooomponiiiientJ in each case. Wlills md Oagmard Lotour oon 
tnred modes of producing rowel sounds artificially and Helm 
holtx, W mskmg speeffio combmatians of raiiouB aunple tonea, 
imitated all the rowel srtioalations. 

'When the ground tone is h«s^ alone, the sound has the 
ohsructer of « (full) The o ^ong with the ground tone, the 
next octar© audibly oomhbied. Thn a (ah) is oharBotorixed by the 
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Distance This is judged of culirtlj Ip inh und w 

asLcrtauiiihlo oulj foi kiiouii sounds J lie s uiiu Miund is 
feebler as it iw leinole, and \%c inlcr accordingly Where v.c 
have no oppo.tuuitics of tonipnnnga ‘-ound utdilleient 1 noun 
distances, our judgiuciit is at luiilt, us with the tluinder, and 
\Mlb the loar ot cuuuon It being an cilcet of distanet to 
make sounds fade aiv.iy into a ie*el)le hum, if \vc eiietjuntcr 
abound ■\vhob 0 natural ([uality is feeble, .is tlie humming ot the 
bee, ive aie re.ady to imagine it more’ dist int th ui it is 

Direction Wc ha%o no pnmituc sen’-o of direction , it isi 
an acquired perception, based on our dibcrimination ot the in- ! 
tensity and the cle.iincss ot sounds In eeitain positions of the 
bead, the same sound is strongei than in other^ , thcdiicetion 
most fa\ Durable being no doubt the struighlost, or the line of 
the passage of the outer ear 

Let us consider first the case of listening with a single 
ear When the turning ot the head makes a sound less loud 
and distinct, wc conclude that it has passed out of the diiect 
Ime of the eai, or a ducction at right angles to that side of 
the head "S^en anothci movement brings it into gi cater 
dishnctuess, we conclude that it was at first away from that 
direction 

The combined action of the two ears materially aids the'| 
perception The concuireuce of the greatest possible eflcct 
on the right ear with the least on the left ear, is a token that 
the sound is on our right hand , an equal cflect on both ears 
shows it to be before or behind At best, the sense of diix’C- 
tion of sounds is not dehcate. We cannot easily find out a 
skylark m the air from its note , nor can we tell the precise 
spot of a noise m a large apartment 

SENSE OE SIGHT. 

1 The Ol^ects of Sight are nearly all material bodies 

Bodies at a certam high temperature are self-luminons , 
as flame, red-hot iron, &c , the celestial hghts being supposed 
analogous Other bodies, as the greater number of terrestrial 
surfaces, the moon and the planets, are visible only by re- 
flexion from such as are self-lummous 

2 The Organ of Sight, the Eye, is a compound optical 
lens m commnmcation with a sensitive surface. 
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Ec«idei tlia t tru o tur ot composing the plobo of the eyo, thoro 
are varloru important accoeaory parta. Tbo w hrvtct arc thioid 
archod ridgoa, tunnotmting the orat, and acted on by muscles, so i 
as to consState part of the expression of the face. The nft !idt 
are the tiro ♦htn moreohlo folds that screen the eye the upper is 
the larger and more morcable haring a musclo for the purpose. > 
The length of the opening, rarica in different persons, and giroa 
the appearance of a largo or a amaQ oyo. Tl\e lids aro cloao to the 
ball at the outer angle but a small rod bodr (Tflchr) mal cnrunclol 
inteiTEuei at the inner angle •tt/i near thw oody tho lachrynml 
duota pieroe both oye-Uds. Tho /acAfynwl o/jwTU<iu couidsts of (1) 
the gland for secreting the toan at tne upper oomor of tho outer 
tide of the erWt (2\ the two cauals for nxeiring tho fluid in the 
inner side of the orint and (3) the eao, with tho duet oontinuod 
from IL through whi^ the tears pass to tho nose Tho tears am 
secreteid by the lachrynial gland, and poured out from tho csye-bds 
upon tlm oye-ball tnewashmgsaftcrwardi runnlnginto tho lach 
lymal see, and thcuoe away by the noso 

The globe or h»M of the eye is placed in the fonvpart of the 
canty of the orbit it is flxrf there by the optio nerro behind, 
and by tho musoles with tho e 7 e*Hds in front, but with froodotn 
to ehsnge its podtian. The form of the Is round but irrogulor 
as if a small pleoe were cut off from a larger baB and a segment 
of a amallcr Md on the smaller aegment a the projecting tmns- 
parent pari teen in front. Exc^ under certain Influonooa, tho | 
two eyes look nearly in the same direetioo othendsD expressed | 
by J»JTng tbmr axes are nearly poraDeh 

The eye-ball oomists of thmo inrestmg membranes making up 
tha a.nd of three tmiispomnt nuusos called its humours 

which constitute it an ojibo lense. External to it in front, is a thm 
transparent membrane called the ecm^Msdira o mere appendage 
aiisiug out of tho oontinaatian of the lining muoous membra^ 
of the eye-lids. The red streaks in the white of the eyo am its/ 
blood Teasels. 

The outer membrane or t m i W i i* celled the sdfrotio, 

and Is a strong opai^ue unyieldinjr fibrous stmotum on U- depend 
the shape and the fimmaa of the ball. It extends arm tho ^ole 
of the larger ijduBro to tbo Junction of the smaller m front. Its oon 
tmuatioiL or substitute, in the clear bulging part of the eye is tho 
ojrjKo, which is ©ffuaHy firm, but tranigieront. Tho solerotio u 
about four fifths of the shell , tho oomeo, ono-fiftb 

Next the solerotio is the ehoroid ooat, a memhmne of a black or 
deep brown colour Tmlng tho diambor of the eye up to the union 
of the sclerotio and oomea. It is oompoacd of ranous layun. 
Outaide are two layers of oapiTlaiy blood resoels, Teins and artorioa. 
Iiuddo is the layer oon taming the black jdgmant, which it is the 
object of the numerous blood xeeads to supply The pigment is 
end osed in cells, about tbe thooiajidth of an inch In diameter 
and closely peckrf together 
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The veUna, or the nervous coat, lies upon the choroid, but doc! 
not extend so far forward It is transparent, ivuth a reddish 
colour, owing to its blood-vessels In its centre is a small, oval, 
yellow spot, iV uich long, inch wide , the centre of this is a 
thinner portion of the rotma called the central hole The retina 
consists of various layers. Beginning at the fore part, in contact 
with the back lense of the eye, wo find a transparent membrane 
called the limiting membrane, not more than irn (tJo inch in thick- 
ness' Next are the ramifications of the optic nerve, fine meshes of 
nerve fibres, exceedingly mmuto , the average diameter not more 
thaii ToToTrumch, while some are less than Tuoyorr inch Behind 
this 15 a layer of nerve cells, resemblmg the cells of the grey matter 
of the brain Next is a granular layer, of fine grains or nuclei, 
with exceedingly minute filaments perpendicular to the retma 
Lastly j comes the bacillar layer, made up of closely-packed per- 
pendicular rods, transparent and colourless, about xo’en) inch long, 
and so-hms thick. Interspersed with these arc larger rods called 
cones, TsW of an mch m diameter By these larger and smaller 
rods, 18 effected the junction of the retma with the choroid , six or 
eight of the cones, and a large number of the smaller rods grouped 
round them, enter each pigment cell The rods are themselves m 
connexion with the nerve fibres and nerve cells of the retina, 
through the fine perpendicular laments All the elements of the 
retma are most abundant and close in the yellow spot or its 
vicinity, where vision is most distmet 


To complete the account of the mvestmg membranes of the 
eye, we must allude to certam structures contmuous with the 
choroid coat, at the junction of the sclerotic with the cornea 
Three distmct hands are found here , a senes of dark radiated 
folds, called the ciliary processes , a band or hgament connectmg 
the choroid with the ms, called the ciliary ligament, and, behind^ 
the cdiary hgament, and covenng the outside of the ciliary pro- 
ces^s the ciliary muscle, a muscle of great importance The iris 
is the round curtain m front of the eye, with a central hole the 
pupu, for the admission of hght It is attached all round at the 
junction of the sclerotic and cornea, and may be considered a 
modihed prolongation of the choroid. The antenor surface is 
coloured and marked by hues, mdicatmg a fibrous structure The 
bres are muscular, and of two classes, circular and radiatmg, 
their contraefaon dimimshes or widens the pupil of the eye, accord- 
mg to the intensity of the hght 

Next as ^ the Humours, or lenses of the eye The aqueous 
lium^, in front, is a clear watery hquid lymg under the cornea, 
and bounded by the next humour, the crystaUme lens, and its 
attachments to the cihary process The vitreous humour, behind, 
occupies the whole posterior chamber of the eye, about two-thirds 
e i thin fluid ejiclosed in membrane, 

mtonor like the pai-titions of an orange, 
wuthout reaching the central hne where the rays of hght traverse 
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tli« oy®. In stapo It baa tbo eonrcxJ^ of tho otd behind whA® 
there ia a deep rap-ahaped dopreeiion for recdrlng the cryatalUno 
lena in front. The ayttalhnt (nw ia a tmnspareDt aoUd lena in 
form double conrex but more rounded behind than boforo. It ia 
auapended between the two otl^ hmnoun by tlio membrane of 
the ritreoua humour attaching It to tho ofllaiy proocasca. 

The eye la moredbyaix muaolc*, four mii or »{ratght and 
two called cblme, Tho four rcctl mnaclca ariao from tho bony 
•octot in whioh tho oyo ia placed around tbo openinp whero tho 

2 ]Bo nerro enter* from tho ondn and are all h]*<^ed in the ante- 
or oxtomal eurface of the cyohoU^ their ottachmenta being 
pcaiwctaTtly ou the upiwr under outer and imiCT edge* of tho 
■olorotia Iho eupeiior obligne. or trttchlcor mntclo onaea cloeoby 
tho origin of tho aoperior atmight mnado, and poaaca forward to 
a loop of oartAago ita tendon poaacs through tbo loop and u 
rofleatod bock a^ inaertod on tho upper posterior aurfaco of tho 
eyeboU Tho inferior ohlJfiuo muedo an»c* from tho internal 
i^erior anglo of tbo foro part of tho orUt and is inucrtod mto tbo 
ertemol irdcricr aurfaco of thoeroboH behind the middlo of tho 
ball 

Cie I veep of tho ero in all dircobona ariaea from tbo moTcmcnta 
of tbcae muaclea aingly or in oombinatlon. hIo«t if not all, tho 
morementa ought be mated by tbo four atraigbt moaclee, but tho 
othm come into play wfaeneror tboy aro able to facdlltato any 
dadred moroment. 

3 Tbe vuxU of adxon of tho eyo mvolres, m tho first 
place, an optical eOoct 

When the eye is directed to any object, na n tree, the mya I 
of light, entering the pupil, are so refracted by tho oombined 1 
operabon of tho huraoun, as to form an inrortcd imago on | 
the heck of the ye, whore tho tmnspuront robna ndjoma tho I 
choroid ooat. The precue mode of sbmalabng the nervous 
filaments of the return IB not understood but we must presume 
that the pigment cells of the choroid play an important part, 
being ihemselTee acted on by tho light. 

The imago must be forrued by the due oonver^noo of tho i 
rayo, exactly on the rebna, and not before or behind. When [ 
on object u looted at too near tho oonvorgence of the mys la / 
bohmd tho retina, and not upon it. The bmits of distance I 
for very diatmot vuion, may bo atated at from five to ton/ 
inches for the rn^on^ of persons. 

There ia a natural bamcr to tho power of mmnte nsion 
we tan distm^iah very minute lines and pomts, but there is 
a degree of mmuteneaa cannot be disoemod This limit / 
IS the limit of the fineness of the meshes of tbo retina about j 
tho yellow snot. It would seem neoeaanry that erery fcoparata ' 
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acTjt®, or Tolomlnou*, ocoordlnff as tiio Roorco ia a 3 n til ing 
point, or a modemto »Bd wido-«pn»d jUntmnation- The Spo* 
cmlity of the pleotnre u tho ondnmbilitj without fhtigno, in 
whicn respect, sight ranka highest of all the soniof and the 
same cnnso renders it tho roost intelloctaoL The inflaonoo 
nlthongh powerful for ploosuro, U jet so gontlo, that it can be 
snstainod in presence and recalled in absouco to a distioguish 
in ^ degree. Wbouco, as a procnnnff cause of human and 
ammnl pleasure, h^ht occnpios a high position there being 
a corresponding miserj m privation. 

The intense ploasnro of tho first exposnro after confine* 
meat can last only a short tune but the inQuonco in a 
modified degree, remains mnoh longer AlW oicoss, a 
pocnltor depression is fait aooompaniod snth morbid wakeful 
ness and cramnj^ for shade. One of tbo omollest of toriaros 
was the borbansn denco of ontting ofi* tbo ojo-hds, and 
expoemg the eyes to tho glare of tho snn. 

As regards Vohtion, tho pleasures of light obserro the 
goseral r^e of prompting na to act for their oontmoonoo and 
mareasn But this does not oxpross tho wbolo foot. Thore 
u a well known fiuoination in tne glare of light, a power to 
detain the gaxe of the eye eron after the point of ploasoro has 
been passed, TTo have here a distnrt^oe of the proper 
function of the will, of whioh there are other oinmples, to 
be afterwards pointed out 

Tho latellectaal property of the senanhona sight has 
been already adduced as their spoomlity They admit of being 
disanminated and remembered to a degree beyond any other 
sense, being approached only by heonng. It is poesfble that 
a woll-endowed ear may be more discriminative and tenQcioas 
of sonnds, than a feobly-endowed eye of sights, but, by the 
general consent, sight is placed above bearing m regard to 
intelleotnal attribntes. 

By tho Low of Ealatirity the pleasnree of hght demand 
remisBioii and alternation mdco the art of distnonting light 
and shade. The quantity reooived, on the whole, may m too 
nxuob, as m sonny nliTnwtftw^ or too little, as m the regions of 
prevailing fogs. 

Cdow This is an additional effect of light, serving to I 
extend the optical pleasures, as well as the knowledge, ofl 
m a nkin d. The pure white ray is decomposable into certain 
pnmary colours, and the presentation of theee sepomtcly and 
euoocaeiTely in tho proportions that conststnte the solar oeam, 
imparts a now pleasurable excitement, having all the attn 
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hutes of tlie pleasure of mere ligbfc There is no absolute 
beauty in any single coloui , when we give a pieference 
to red, or blue, oi yellow, it is oi\ing to a deficiency as 
regards that colour, in the general scene. As a rule, the 
balance of colour, in our experience, is usually in favour of 
the blue end of the spectrum, and. hence red, and. its com- 
pounds, are a refreshing alternation 

lAostie Some surfaces are said, to have lustre, glitter, or 
brilliancy This is a complex effect of light A colour seen 
through a transparent covering is lustious, as the pebbles in 
a clear rivulet There is also a lustrous effect m a jet black 
surface, if it reflects the hght This luminous reflection, 
superadded to the proper visibility of the surface, is the cause 
of lustre Transparent surfaces reflect light, like a mirror, as 
well as transmit the colour beneath , and this multiphca'bon 
of luminous effects adds to the pleasui e The many-sided 
sparkle of the cut crystal, or gem, is a favourite mode of 
givmg brilhancy , the broken glitter is more agreeable than 
a contmuous sheet of illummation 

The highest beauty of visible objects is obtained by lustre 
Thn precious gems are recommended by it The finer woods yield 
varnish The painter’s colours are naturally dead, 
and he superadds the transparent film Tins property redeems 
the privation of colour, as m the lustrous black The green leaf 
IS of^ adorned by it, through the addition of moisture Possibly 
much of the refreshmg influence of greenness in vegetation is due 
to lustroim greenness Anim al tissues present the effect in a high 
egree Ivory, mother of pearl, bone, silk, and wool, are of the 
class of bnUiant or ghttenng substances The human skin is a 
comtoafaon of nohness of colourmg with lustre The hair is 
neauti^ in a great measure from its bnlhancv The finest 
example w the eye , the deep black of the choroid, and the 
CO ours o lie ins, are liquified by the transparency of the 


6 The sensations involving the Muscular Movements 
0 the eye are visible Tnovemeiii, visible form, av’paJT&ni 
s/vze^ distance, volume, and situation 


YisihU Movement The least complicated example of the 
muscular feehngs of sight is the foUowmg a moving object, 
as a light earned across a room The eye rotates, as the hght 
moves, and the mental effect is a complex sensation of light and 
movement. If the flame moves to the right, the right muscles 
contract if to the efl^ the left muscles, and so on, there 
being different muscles, or combinations of muscles, engaged 
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lor ercrj* dilTorcnt drrcchotu Iniicad of follortiog a stmighfc 
conne, tho bght may change its direction to a bond or a 
c u r v e. This vanct tho mnaonlnr combinationi, and thoir 
rclatiro pace of contraction; whonco rcaolti a dlstingni f i h a b lo 
mode of confciontnoss. 

Thna it it, that obo and tho tamo optical cdbot, at a candle* 
Homo or a tpark may bo imbedded in a groat ranoly of mat* 
colar cflbctt, every one of which u duUngnishod from tho rest 
and charactoniiUcally romomborod. Tho embodiment mnit bo 
contamed in the nameroos norre contrea and norvo commnni 
cationi related to tho mntcloa of tho oyo. 

At with tho mntdci generally wo can diftingaith, By the 
motclei of tho eye, longer or thorter continuance of moTcmont. 
'Wo can thna etUmato in tho drat place dnration ; and; in tha' 
•eoond (under certain conditiont) nsnal or apporont exten-j 
ttoa In liLo manner wo aro conaciona of dcprect of tpoed or 
odoetty of moremont, which alto aorvet at an indiroot mcasaro 
of ntiblo exteoAon. The land of siasonlar aonnhility that, 
from the natnro of tho cato, oanoot belong to the oyo is tho 
feeling of Eoaistanco or dead etram, there bebg nothing to 
oonstitate a rosifUng obstaelo to tho rotation of the Wl, 
except its own rery tmall inortuL Henco the oye, with all its 
widetangiag and oloao-acorobing oapubihtiea, cannot bo aaid 
to oontnbate to the fandameotiu oontoioasnctt of tho objoot 
nmrerae, tho feeling of rosiatance 

The ranooi plcasnret ot mommont, formerly recited ap- 
pertain to moving spectaola The massim, languid feeling of 
alow movements, the excitement of a rapid pace, the pleasures 
of waung and waning movoroents (the bcon^ of tho carve) 
can be r^dixed throng vision. 

Among the permanent imagery of the intellect, recalled, \ 
combined, and finally dwelt npon, we are to inclode nnble I 
moTomenta, The familiar mobons of natural objects— running 
Btreams, waving boughs, Aa the oharootonsbo movements of 
a nim a l s, the mervomeuts and gestures of human boings, the 
moTingmachlneryand processes of industry — aredisbnguished 
end remembered by us and form port of our intelleotunl 
furniture. 

VinbU Form. This supposes objects in stfUneas, surveyed 
m outhne "by the eye, and introduces us to co-enstenoo in 
Space, as contrasted with snooessiOTi m Time, 'With regard 
to tho mere fact of mnsoulsr movement, it is same trimg 
for the eye to trace the ontline of the rainbow as to follow 
the Sight cf a bird, or a rocket. But, as in the case of Touoh, 
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jnlrcndy cnn^'ulcrcd, the nrco'!>''ir^ rirt nnutnnrr'i TnnVe i\ 

I mdical diflci once, and amount to the mntrn^f of txtrr('“->ton 
i -wnth co-CMstcnco 'J’lie potnlM of dj<.tuution oro fta ‘i — (1) 
In follo^\lng the onthiio of the rnn>l) 0 \%, v. e art not con- 
Btrnincd to any onn pace of mo\oin(*nt, a^ \Mth a hint, ora 
prqicctilc (2) Tlio optical imj)ro‘-‘'ion i*' not one, hat a 
6enc=, A\hich may ho a repetition of the ‘'Une, ii*^ the nnnboir, 
or ditl’crcnt as the landscape ('}) Wo ma} rope it the niovc- 
Tuent, and find the Bamo scric-<, in the s ime order (I) 
We can, hy an in\crtod movement, oht nn the senrs man 
inverted order Tlicso tao ovperionoes — repetition and in- 
version — stamp a peculiar character of (Wity of expectation, 
which belongs to our idea of the extciukd and cn-cxisting 
in space, as opposed to passing mo\cmcnt. (3) As regards 
Bight m particular alien compared aith touch, the poacr of 
the eye to embrace at one glance a a ido pro'-jicct, althongh 
mmntely perceiving only a Bmall portion, conlirms the ‘^amo 
broad distinction, bctaccn the starry sk} and tlio transitory 
flight of a meteor "When a scries of sensations can be sivuil- 
taneoushj grasped, althongh aitli unequal distinctness, this 
gives, in a pecubar manner, the notion of plnrahty of cMstcnce, 
as opposed to continued single existence 

The course moved over by the cj c in scanning an outline, 
leaves a cbaractenstic muscnlar trace, conespondmg to the 
visible form Thus we have Lmear forms — stiaigbt, crooked, 
curved, in all varieties of curvature , Superficial forms and 
outlines round, square, oval, &c Tbo visiblo objects of the 
I world are thus distmguisbed, identified and retained in the 
mind as experiences of optical sensation embedded in ocular 
nmvements , and we have a class of related feelings, pleasnre- 
able and otherwise, the same as with visible movements Our 
I intellectual stores comprise a great multitude of visible forms 
Apparent Size The apparent size or visible magnitude 
embrac^ two facts, an optical and a muscular The optical 
extent of the retina covered by the image, called by 
Wheatstone the retinal magnitude , tbo muscular fact is the 
musenrnr sweep of the eye lequisite to compass ik These two 
estimates coincide , they are both reducible to antmlar extent, 
or the proportion of the surface to au entire sphere The 
apparent diameter of the sun, and of the full moon, is half a 
degree, or of the circumference of the circle of the sky 
ihis combmed estimate, by means of two very sensitive 
or^ns e retina and the ocular muscles, renders out esti- 
Plate of apparent size remarkably delicate , bemg, m fact, the 
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nnlrerta! bafti of all accttTttto oatimato of qaantitjr In 
toeaanrujg other propcrtio* of bodtca, a* real magnjtndo, 
woJcht, boat, *tc^ wo redoco each ca3o to a componson of two 
Yinblo magnitDcld} tneh aro tho testa of a threo-foot rule, a 
balance a tbormomdtor 

Tho flactoationa of oppanmt auo in the samo thing — o 
reinoto btulding for eintnplo— arc npprociatod with corres- 
ponding dcitcaty and when wo como to know that theso 
flnetnaUons nro canaod by obaogo of real diatanco wo uao 
thorn u onr moat dohento mdlcntion of dogroci of romotoncts* 

Tho celotUal bodies are concoircd bj na aololy nndor their 
opparont or nsiUo auo Torrostnnl objocU nil mry m Tiaiblo 
size and are pictorod bj tho mind nndor a more or lesa per 
feet estimate of real aiso. 

DulanUf or Kuying rrmotenas. Wo have aa yot supposed 
Tiaible moromont and form in only two dimensions, or as ex 
tcndinghoniontalJjandTorticnUj Tho orcmoitanco of rary 
mg romotenesa, ncccsaaiy to rolnioo, or throo dimensiopa, do- 
znanda a eepanta Itondliog Wo most loaro oat, at this stagey 
the knowledge of real diatanco, aa woO aa real maonitude. 

There are two axlaptabona, or odjnstmonts, of Um oyea fori 
distance a change m tho hull for near diatancoa, and n con- 1 
rtTgenco or dlrargenco of tbo two eyes for a widor range. I 
Both changes aro mntcnlar they aro aocomponicd with a 1 
oonsnonsnesi of activity or tbo contraction of mnacloa. The 
ohange made in each eyo-boU, for a nearer diitonco is a con 
smoas change the rotuni from that u also oonscioua. The 
gradoal convergenco or divergence of the two eyes la aocom 
panied with a msonmioahve mnscnlar consmoaimosB. We can 
thoa, by mascnianty discrinunato (although not os yet know 
mg the whole meaning oO bodies moving away from tho oye, 
or approaching nearer it. An otgect moving aoroea the field 
of new is dutingaiahed Irom tJjo same object retreating or 
advancing j distinct muscles being brought into play We 
may, likewise, have the emotioDm efleota of slow, qaick, or 
waning movements, by ohango of distanoe fr o m the oje. As 
a general rule, theire ia a relief m poamng from a near view to 
a distant 

Wo hare .seen under the prenona head, that vanaticm of J 
optical sue acoompames vanataon of distanoe, and is the most 
delicate test of alL To thiw we have to add the b ptnntiLir 

which li at tho tnanmnTn for near wnd 

Is nothing for greet remotenoae. There are thaa fow separate 
cwo^iiostaDces engaged m making ns aware of any alteration 
6 
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of the distance of objects p^Sl'^oihbmatioii 

-^Kss; s " - --3. 

Vol^ Applying the disenmmataon of ^ 

movements and visible forms, we can J ^.stead of 

these in all the thiee dimensions of space A Btop> T,„rtly 
Xly ciossmg the field of ^ “l ^0^0^ 

moves off, m which case, we com 1 of distance , 

of the eye with the varions adjnstments and e^ alterar 

we distmgnish the appearance of movemen ^ lateral 

tion of distance, from alteration 
movement, and from other comhinakons of the ^0 
So with visible forms in three dimensions as the 
! a stieet In examming this object, we move y 
head right and left, np and down , an a remedy 

. adjnstments for distance, finding that these are tbe rem^ 
for the picture’s being confused in certain parts ^ 
of the picture is thus a compound of late^ tlnngB 

justments, and changes of optical magnitude in the tnmg 

In every solid form, as a book, a table, a house, ^ 
tion of adjustment enters into the movements of the ey 
tracing out the form Yisible sohdity, or volume, ta^^ 
highly complex perception, mvolvmg optical unpressio s, 
a series of muscular movements, lateral and adjusting 
different sohd combmes these in a charactensfao 
oblong, sphere, cyhnder, human figure — are all disting 

and remembeied as distmct p 

Vtsihle Situation Yisible situation is made 
elements now described. It is the visible interval ® „ 

one thing and some other thing or thmgs, measure 
laterally, or m visible remoteness The situation of a 
figure, with reference to a pillar, is right or left, np or » 
near or far, and at defimto visible intervals 
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OHAPTEE III 

TEE APPBTITEa 

Appctafeg jiiD o select doss of Scusatjons 
majTto detlned os ih^incasy fedtngs prvdnetd-hl/ the rteur 
niti? icnnt Lorjiecmiltes 

Appohto mrolvc* voLtion or lurtion noir %*bUUon demands 
a motiro or stmidas ] and the stimolDi of Appetite is lomo 
•ontobon. All sensations, howorcr that operate on the irill 
am not nppohtca. TUo commodj rooognitcd appetites grow 
ont of tbo periodic or recrunng of the orjpinio sjstera { 
tb<7 oro Huep^HeercaCf Unjiger bex 

bUep, Tho two condibons namolf, pcmodio reenrnmoo, 
and organic neccssitj*, ara well axompUlicd in deep The 
catoral conrw of the system bnngs on sleep, without our 
willing it{ and its duirootor as on appohto, or cranng, 
appears when it is resisted. A massiro form of nnoasineas 
is then felt the will is urged to romovo this nnensinoss, and 
to ohiain the corresponding Tolaminons pleasure of ihlting 
asleep which roliUonal mmnoy is tho appetite. 

Ezereno and Sepote, Wi thm the waking state, ihore is an 
alternation of exercise and repose, essentisl to a soand organio 
condition and this is aocompanicd with cniTing& After rest, 
the refreshed organs start into oxeroise the withholding of 
this causes phyccal discomfort, which is the jnoUre to burst 
forth into llore spontaneity sets ns on } anr ob* 

struoiion orges the will to ti^e steps for its remoral } this is 
the working of appebto. SanOar oltferratioiis apply to 
Hepoae. 

The alternation of exeroee with repose is sought through 
out all onr actiTifaes, boddy and mental. In tho use of our 
diderent organs, whether mosolee or senses, in the employ 
ment of the brain for mtelleotual fbnetioni, there is a point 
where the tendency to repose sets in, and where remstanoe 
ocoaidons appetite. 

Thirtl, Inamiioiiy Hunger The craTrogs under these 
states show the twofold operntaon of Appetite — the massiTe 
nneesmeas of pirrmtion, and the eguaJiy masaiTe pleasure 
of gratifioation, whose combined motive power maxes the 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE INSTINCTS, 

The account now given of the sensations is a sufficient 
preparation for enteiing on the Intellect Ne\ertbelesSj it 
18 convenient to comprise, in the present hook, a view of 
the mstmctive arrangements related both to Peeling and 
to Vohtion, for upon these also are based many intel- 
lectual growths 

^ Instmct IS defined as imtatighfc abihfy It is the name 
^given to what can be done prior to experience or education , 
M sucking m the child, walking on all fours by the newly- 
chopped calf, pecking by the bird just emerged irom its sheUj 
the maternal attentions of animals generally 

In all the three regions of mind — Peehng, Yohtion, and 
toteUect — there is of necessity a certain primordial structure, 
the foundation of all our powers There are also certain 
arrangements, not usually included m mind, that yet are m 
close alliance and contmnity with mental actions — as, for 
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example, awaHowin^ tbo food* The foUomiig eubjeots are 
exliauathe of the department •— * 

/ 1 The Achont 

\ 2. The OomliMi and Hartncnxov* Ifopesioit#. 

\8 Pnvxxtivt llanifmtati 0 n$ of Ftdtng 
J4 The QermM pf PoZi^ioj*. 

The Befler Acbona harB alreadr been described Trader the 
fonotioQS of the Spinal Gord and Medolla Oblongata. 

THB PHTMITTTB COMDIJTED IIOTEUEKTB. 

1 Of tbo pmmtiva arrangomenta for Combining Move- 
menta m Aggr^ation, or in Snccession, the moat Pronu*- 
cent example la the locoirwti ^T^yihxa^ 

I In the infenor qnadmpeds, this is manifestly instinctive. 
Ibe calf the foah the lamb, can wbQ: the ^7 they are 
dropped. Although hmnan beings are unable to walfc for 
znany months after birth, there are reasons for the foot^ in the 
Tcnconsohdatod state of the bones, in the immatore condihon 
of the htnaan infant geoarally and in the special difflcnlty of 
TtiAinfajininy the OTeot postaro. It If still probable that man 
has an lostractiTe tendency to alternate the movemente of the 
lower limbs. The analogy of the qnadmpeds u in iavonr of 
this view, and it is a matter of obseiratton that Infants m tho 
arms are disposed to throw oat their lunba m alternation. 

2. The Locomotive Bhythm may be analysed into three 
distmct oomhinstiona. 

Firat, it involves the rtaproeahon of each hmb separately 
or the tendency to vibrate to and fro, by the alternate fiti 
nmlnfl of the two opposing sets of muscles In walhing the 
flexor and the extensor mosoles have to be contract^ by 
toms the pendulous movement being also partly aided 
gran^ It may easily be supposed that tbe nervous oon 
nenon of these opposing sets of muscles is made on a general 
plan throaghout the body aa no oontinnous exertion is pos- 
sible without replscing esoh member m tho position that it 
starts from. On tins assumption, the swing of all the organs 
would bo the result of a pnmitiTO arrangement. 

Seooudly There must be an aUernata movement of ocrre- 
Sponding limbs. The right and laft members must more, not 
toother but by turns. F r this, too, there is needed a pn 
mitive nervous arrangement availing itself of the oommissnral 
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ncrvons connotions of the two of the hotly Tlio cff'ct 
IS not oxtlusnclj confined to Iho Iiinh^, tlip nnns ntid the 
ont no trunk join in Iho nUcrnntion shuU ‘oe presently 

thnt, there nro hn}ior(:int o'crtjtfions 

Tlnrdly Tho loconiolinn of qnnduipcds invokes n farther 
nrinngcniciii for idlci niiting the loie niul Intul litnhs In reji- 
lilcs, i\oinis, (S-C , there is n ])rotrrC'‘’i\c conlrartutn fiom one 
end of tho hotly to tlic other The suet c‘-''i\o gnu nls of tho 
body nro miitcd in tlieu nelion h\ tin iijipi opniite nervous 
coniioMon It is hardl) to bo expected IhtiL nn^ Irncc ol tins 
Bhould appear in man, so rare are the occ isions for it Still, 
vro may remark tho great re Ulmers to alternate arms and 
legs, in climbing, and iii row mg a lioat 

3 We find m llic hunlan s}stcni examples of piimitne 
associated movements 

I Tho chief example is famished hy the /ro rye? Wo cannot, 

I if we wonld, prevent them fiom moMiig together The only 
. interference with this tendency is tho act of converging 
»' them in tho adjustment foi distance 

Theio IS also in the eyes an associated action between the 
ins and the inwaid movement of tho ejeb ill for ncai vision 
In nccai vision, the ms is always contracted 

The association of the two sides of the body, in common 
movements, extends to the eyelids and tho features, altliongh 
there is a possibility of disassociating these, or of distorting 
the face We find also a consideiahlo proncncss to move the 
arms together, as may ho seen plainly in children 

4. The different moving members tend to hai many of 
pace 

I Any one organ quickly moved imparts quickness to the rest 
I of the movements , rapid speech induces rapid gesticulation , 

I the spectacle of burned action has an exciting effect So, by 
inducmg a slow pace on any membei , we impai t a quieting 
influence throughout slow speech is accompanied with 
languid gestures This principle mdicates a medium whereby 
our actions are brought under control 

THE INSTINCTIVE PLAT OP FEELING 

1 The nmon ot mind and body is specially shown m 
the Instinctive play or Expression of the Eeelings 

It IS one of the oldest and most famihai espenences of 
the human race, that the several feelings have characteristic 
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bodily Aocompanimcnts. Joy sontnr, four anger pnde, hare 
f^ptT> tbeir disUnot monifoataUofliSj Bometimos cdllod thoir 
natural language, the samo in oU agw and m all pooplea. 
This points to certain primitive or metinotive connoiionfl be- 
tween the mental and the bodily procoaacs. 

2 The bodily uccompaiuniontfl of tho Feeling ore of 
two cl ofli|p<^ ~-^TovpTnpTits^ and Orgiuuc effects, ibe Fact 
and features aro moat suscopnlno to movoment under 
feeling hence the face is by pre-eminence the index to 
the mind. 

The movementi of tha Paco have been analjxod by Sir 
Ohorles Bell. 

The munlee of the face, by means of which hs oxjircailon ii 
are ammgod romid uie throe oontree, — the mouth, tho 
nooe, the eyei 

The expnaal an of the Etes Ii doe chiefly to tho movtunonti of 
tho eye b row under the action of two muides. Tho one f eempito- 
frtmiiiluj li tho broad thin muioleof the acalp and extend# down 
the forehead to the a y ehrowi its ootian bong to roiio them in 
cheerful expreadon. The other muiale C amgaU/r cf the «j*- 
&TWJ J poMOB acroa from one eyebrow to the other, ana, whm In 
action jniti the browi a# in fruinim g indirectly it Icrwtn them 
in oppeshioQ to the lodp moiclo. 

xli^ireaakm In a nn^et d^ree attache* to the moromenti 
of the eyelid#. The lid# aro cloeed by tho orbicular muaclc 
or iphincter of the eye*. They am opened hr the elevating 
mu»ole of the upper eyelid Qevolor paJpebn^ too r^d action 
of Trhkh under ■ in mg emotion giTua the efioot of a flash of tho 
eye. 

The Kosb ii moved by three Tn«n moade* and one Urge. The 
pyramidai i# a TnaU muacle lymg on the naial hone, or upper hnlf 
01 the note and appeon to be a continuation of the acalp musde 
it WTiiikle* the aVin at the root of the no*e. The temprtuerr of tho 
note ia a thTri wnall muaolo running tnuurarve, on the lower port 
of the noee, but, of compreaiing the nose as the name mdi 

Gate#, it expand# the noattil, by rawrng the oortilcoea. The 
dff)re»«r d ^ wing of tiio noee u • tmiiii flat muide lying deep 
in the upper bp according to Its name it would be opposed to the 
preceding 

Ko tot oonspioQOu# raanifettation i# doe to any one of theso 
three muscles the expansion of the nostril by the second is por- 
haps the most maiiod effect. The mo*t notable expr e ssi on 
attaches to the cohwbc* ^nxdor the bp a»d ros*. This muscle 
lies along the side and wing of tte noee extending from the orbit 
of tlje eye to tho upper lip It lolsee the wing of the nose and 
the upper lip togetner it is thoroughly under the oommand of 
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tlio Avill, find prodmci a vorj nrirl r I rontoriion of ffaturc, 
■wnnUing tho iio-^o iin<l raitiiiK tin* tij.j)' r hj* I«i <'Xj>r' muij,' d»i- 
gnst at a bad it m rc idilj broui;bL into j>laj , iitid ji tiufity 

■usod in cxprc'^'-uig rt'puprnata-a goiu rail} 

Tlio MOUTH la ino\<d bj oiio orbu ular muM V, tmd bj 

pairs mdialing from it round tbt fnrn 'Hw orbii tdnr f nrl ini/urn 
oris^ IS compo'-ed of coincntnt iibrns ‘’Urroundincr tbo o])'^tung of 
tbc inoutb, but not conlinuod from one bp to nnotlu r 

Tlio eight mdiiilmg pairs inaj bo cnuiuf rated in orb r from 
above, round to beneath, as follows — 

(1) The pjoper rbiafor o/" the npjKr bp extends from the lower 
border of the orbit of the o\o to the upjxT liji, Ijini: tlo'-o to the 
border of the common delator of lip and nose hm the bp is 
V raised without rnisuig the nose, iilncb is not a icri oas\ act, tins 
muscle is tbc iiislrunicnt (2) Tlic da ator of tfi> awjU oj thr month 
lies boncatb the iircccding, and purllj conLoabd bj it (^, •!) 
The zygomaUcs arc two narrow bands of mnscnlar fibres, extending 
obliquclj’ from tlio cliocK bone to the angle of the month, one 
being larger and longer tban the oilier In combination with the 
elevator of tbc angle of tbc mouth, tbev sene to ret met the mouth, 
and curve it upwards in smiling (o) The lurciimtor (or check 
muscle) IS a tlun, flat, broad muscle, occujn ing tbc interval be- 
tween the jaws It is used m masticaliug tfio food , it w mild also 
conspiro w ith the 7ygoraatics m dmwang out tbc mouth in the 
pleasing expression Proceeding to the low or region of the face, 
•we have (G) the depressor of the angle of the mouth, extending from 
the angle of the mouth to the lower jaw, aud acting according to 
its name (7) The depressor of the lower hp is a small square 
muscle, lymg partly underneath, and partly msidc, the preceding 
(8) The elevator of the lower hp arises from a slight pit below the 
teeth sockets of the lower jaw, and thence descends to the lower 
part of the mtegumont of the dun, so as to raise the lower bp 
The combmed action of tins muscle and the depressor of the angle 
(6) is to curve the mouth downw nrd, and pout the lower bp, a 
very marked expression of pain, and displeasure 

3 The Voice and the Respiratory muscles concur with 
the face in the expression of feeling 

The proper organ of voice is the Larynx, -with its vocal 
cords Certain, muscles operate in tightening, relaxmg, and 
approximating the cords , to prodnee sound, they must be 
tightened and dra-wn together But the exertion of the 
li^ngeal muscles is only a part of the case The chest must 
acton a manner different from ordinary breathing, and force 
air more quickly through -the air passages , -whde, in articu- 
late utterance, the tongue and month have to co-operate Ah 
these parts are actuated under feeling In joy or exulta- 
{ tion, and m anger, energetic shouts are emitted , in ? fear, 
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th© vcico trcmbloa in acuta pain, it giro* forth iharp crioo ; 1 
in »orrovr, lioro i» a languid drawling note- 

Irmpochre of tho play of the roioo, tho rospiratoiy mntcles 
ore offectod nndor omobon- In laughter the djaphrngm is 
convulsed j m depreaaing emotion, too ogh shotra that it ib 
partially paralyioi 

4. The muscles of the Body gonerally nmy be stimu 
luted under stiong feeling. 

An y great mental oxatemont u ncoompnnjod with notation 
of the whole body the ooncumng nerrona wave requires the 
larger organs to discharge itself upon. 


5. States of feeling have also Organic accompaniments, 
Or influencea on the Yiscem and the processes of secretion 
-excretion, &c. 

Prohahly no organ is ezompted from parboipating m the \ 
embodiment of the foehnga, 

(1) The LaeXrymal OUmd end Saa Tho ofTatlcm of team from 
the gland la ete^y and oonstaat during walong hemn. State* 
of emotion — tendOTe*a, pdaf, exceiaire — canao tho liquid to 

be seoretod and poured out in lar^ quantme*' to a^to molaten 
the eya, axidovexEow upon tho «be^ By such outpouring ara^ 
lief la often experienced under oppreaxire pain, the phyn^ carj 
camatance being apparently the dlaohargug of the ocmgoated! 
Ti W B oI a of the brmiiL A atr^g ■eniihdlity undoubtedly lod^ in' 
the huhrymol organ, the prooi^of a high oerehral oonnexion. The 
ordinary and heuthy flow of tbia aeoredaan, when cousacTua ii 
oonneoted with a comfortobla end genial feeling In the oonml 
alre aob not only la the quantity profuse, but the qoabty would 
appear to be changed to a atrosg h^e. 

{2} The Bexual OrpoM. These organa are both aouroea of feel 
ing when directly act^ on, and the redpdenta of indaonoe from 
the brain under many states of feobng otherwise arising They 
are a atrihiiig flloatrabon of the fact iliat our emotloiia are not go- 
Tumed by the brain aluue, but by that In oonjunetkm with me 
other organa of the body Ko cerebral change la known to anae 
with puberty nerorthaleaa • grand extension of the emotional 
ausceptibiliuea takes plaos at that tcaacm. Although the sexual 
organa may not rec el fe their impropriate atunnlatlon from without, 
the mere drounutanoe of their fall derelopment as on additional 
echo to the narnms wares difftised from me cerebrum, alien the 
whole tone of the feelmgi of the mind, like the addition of a new 
range of pipes to a whm in slruiu ent. It is the lymtrfbntfnn of • 
rsacwoni as wuU as a seniltiTe part. 

The Djyeatis* Oryoiu. These hiaTebeenalready folly described 
and their influmoo iqxsi the totthI been dwelt upon. 
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In tlie present connexion, "wo have to acTiort more pariiculnrly to 
the reciprocal influence of the niinrl n])on tliein It may bo 
doubted if any considerable eniolionpas‘'Os oier us inlbouttclbng 
upon the processes of digestion, either to quicbrn or to depress 
them All the depressing and perturbing passaoiis are Icnovai to 
take away appetite, to arrest the liealtbj action of the stomacb, 
liver, bowels, &c A hdanous excitement walhm limits, stimu- 
lates those functions , although ]ov niaj be so intense ns to pro- 
duce the perturbmg effect , in which case, bowcicr, it maybe 
noted that the genumo charm, or fascination is ajit to gii c place to 
mere tumultuous passion 

The influence of the fcclmgs in Digestion is seen in a most 
palpable form m the process of salii ation In Fear, tlio mouth is 
parched by the suppression of the flow of the saliva a precise 
analogy to what takes place with tho gastric juice in the stomach 

An equally signal example in the same connexion is the chok- 
ing sensation m the throat during a paroxysm of gnef Tho 
muscles of the pharynx, which are, as it were, the beginmng of 
the muscular coat of tho alimentary canal, are spasmodically con- 
tracted, mstcad of alternating m their duo rhythm The remark- 
able Bensibihty of this part durmg various emotions, is to be con- 
sidered as only a higher degree of the sensibihty of tho intestme 
generally The sum of the whole effect is considerable m mass, 
although wantmg m acuteness In pleasurable emotion even, a 
titiUatioif of the throat is sometimes perceptible 

(4) The SLin Tho cutaneous perspiration is liable to be acted 
on during strong feelings The cold sweat from fear or depress- 
ing passion, IS a sudden discharge from the sudonfle glands of the 
skm We know, from tho altered odour of the insensible or 
gaseous perspuation durmg strong excitement, how amenable the 
factions of the skm are to this cause It may be presumed, on 
the other hand, that pleasurable elation exerts a gemal influence 
on all those functions 


1^0 of remarks would apply to the Kidneys 
[ 0 ) ihe Meart The propulsive power of the heart’s action 
vanes with mental states as well with physical health and vigour 
borne f^lmgs are stimulants, and add to the power, while great 
pams, tnght, and depression may reduce the action to any eitent 
Mimer remarks, that the disturbance of the heart is a proof 
of the grea^ range of an emotional wave , or its extendmg beyond 
^etic n^e ^ cerebral nerves to parts affected by the sympa- 


(6) The Lacteal Gland m women Besides the five organs now 
enumer^d as common to the two sexes, we must reckon the 
speciahty of women, namely, the Secretion of the Mdlr As m all 
the others, this secretion is genial, comfortable, and healthy, durmg 

depressmg passions check and poison 
seat of sensibihty, and an additional reson- 
organ might be expected 

e female temperament a degree more emotional than 


\ 
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tbo lulo, cspcdallf aft<T cUIJ bearing lia^ brongbt it into fall 
play 

G. The connexion of foclinp^ with physical states mny 
bo summed up for one lorgo class of tno fads, in tho fol 
loxnng pnuciplo — Sfat(3 of j)I(afnrt arc concomitanl icilh 
an tncrcatc and rtatn of jwin tcilh an ahafanentj of some 
or all of the rilal fnuctwns. 

Tlio proofs of this pnuciplo turn upon tho conaiilcra 
tion first, of the Agents, and eccondl} of tlio Manirtsta 
tions of feeling 

(1) Taking the simplo feelings, ns already drscribod, and 
beginning with tho muwnilar wo remark tliat mnFcnlar cior 
ciM when plcatnmble fa tho ontponnog of eiobcmnt energy 
lluscnlar fatigoo la tbo resnlt of orbaastion. Tho plensnro 
of repo*o after latigao is probably connected mlb tlio rcOnx 
of tbo Wood from tho mafcle* to other organs, na tho bnun 
tho stonweb, &o, Itnscnlar nctinty sa\>>» les and organic 
Qctinty takes its place { and them are oUicr rco'cms for bclicr 
ing that oor picasanble tooo u rooro dependent upon tbo 
OTgoaio tUaa apon tbo mascnlar ngoar 

Tho cxtcaairo and important groop of feelings donomi 
naied Scnsationa of Organic Lifo. ntteit with aingnlar cxpliciU 
ness tho tmth of tho principle. Tho organic pleasure* — from 
Respiration Digestion Ac. — oro associated wiUi tho ritaliamg 
ft^jBncics tho organic pain*, which mclnde tho catalogue of 
diseases and physical mjane^ point to tho rorerse Tho 
apporent exceptions oro an mtorcsting study Thus, Cold may 
bo both painfal and wholesome. Tho explanation seems to ho 
that cold for tbo timo doprosses tho functions of tbo skin^ and 
is thus a medium of pain wLilo it invigonitcs tho mnsclot, tho 
nerres, and the longa, and Ihroogh theso orontnally tho di> 
goabon And tho instanco illostmtes tbo supenor scnsitiro- 
noss of tho skin, os oornpored with those other organs whonco 
wo SCO that though our ploasuros oro connootod with high 
Titality they aro not equally connootod with aU tho vital 
funotiona. Ihis remark may onaUo ns to dispose of tho other 
exception, namely the concmronco of bodily disonsosmUipnin 
losincBS, and even with comfort and olabon of mind In snoh 
eases, tbo disease may attooh to msonsibvo organs end fono* 
bons. Hero muscular wooknoss is not in itself uncomfortable 
the heart may bo radically domngod without pom and tboro 
may bo forms of disease of tho lunga, liver, Iddnoys, Ac. that 
do not affect the sensitiro nerres. liat skin disease, msnflidont 
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warmth, indigestion, and certain other forms of derangement, 
together with wounds and sores, are attended with unfailing 
pain and misery 

Thus, as regards the muscular feelings, and the sensations 
of the organic group, the induction may lie held as proved, 
with the qualihcation now stated When, however, we pro 
ceed to the five senses, we are not struck with the same con- 
currence In the pleasures of Taste, Smell, Touch, Hearing, 
Sight, there may he, and nndouhtedly is, a certain increase of 
Tifiil power, as m the influence of light, or ‘ the cheerful day, 
yet the increase of general vitality is not in the same rate as 
the pleasure In short, the induction fails at this point, 
and some other principle is needed to complete the desired 
explanation. 

(2) Let us view the manifestaiwns under the opposmg states 
j of pleasure and pain This will comprehend the theory of 
Expression, of which we have seen the particulars 

Here the general fact is, that under pleasure all the mani- 
festations aie hvely, vigorous, and abundant, showing that 
our energies are somehow raised for the time Under pain, 
on the contrary, there is a quiescence, collapse, and paralysis 
of the energies , hurt and disease prostrate the patient , the 
sick-hed is the place of mactivity 

To quote Bell’s analysis of the pleasing and the painful 
e?;pression of the face — In joy, the eye-brows are raised, and 
the mouth dilated, the result being to open and expand the 
countenance In painful emotions, the eye-brows are knit 
by the corrugator muscle, the mouth is drawn together and 
perhaps depressed at the angles How, in the joyful expres- 
sion, there is obviously a considerable amount of muscular 
energy put forth , a number of large muscles are contracted 
through their whole range So far the principle holds good 
Agam, m pam the same muscles aie relaxed, but then other 
muscles are in opeiation , so that the difference would seeiu to 
be, not difierence of energy, but a different direction to the 
energy This fact has the air of a paradox, and has been 
felt as a puzzle Pleasure and pain are states totally opposed, 
like plus and minus, credit and debt , and their physiced con- 
ditions ought to disclose a like opposition Perhaps we may 
leconcile the appearances in the manner following I^ 
true, that in pam certain muscles operate, but they are 
muscles of small size , and, by then contraction, they more 
thoroughly relax much larger muscles, thus on the whole ro- 
leasmg nervous energy and blood to go to other parts of the 
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tjtictCL Tho ilight exorhon of tio conugator of tho eyo- 
broTfS completes tlio robuoibon of tho far tnoro poworihl 
masclo that elevates them tho oontraction of Iho month 
releosos tho largor muscles of rotractahom Stall more ap- 
parent is the operation of the flexor muscles of tho bodv , 
the groat pTopondomneo of muscular strength js m tho muscles 
of erection now In tho crouching and collapsed attitude, 
these are roloxod more oompletoly throngh a small oiortion 
of tho flexor muscles. Honce tho putting forth of power mav 
set flee power on tho whole] the forced sadnon of tho ooun 
tenance mftVmg tho bosrt hotter 

Another exceptional manifltttation is tho onofgotao display 
under acute pain- This, howevor is only tho opemtion of 
another law of the ooostatutaoa. Any suddon atad mtonso 
shook is a stimnlas to the nerves, and prodneos a gonoml ex 
Oitoment in oonsequenoe. It u well known that, in. tho caso 
of pain, such exatomeut is faHv paid (or tho aflor prostru 
turn, and that the efloct, on t^ whole, is m accordance with 
the mam pnnaplo 

The two crest oonrolsiTe outhutts — Loughter and Sobbing- 
supply addmcual cam ples. 

Xaughter Is s Joyflu expresdon and, in aD its parts, 1* bidi 
ostes e^ted energy The must mosolo of expinmou, tho dia 
phragm, ij ooumlsed in other words, is made to tmdnrgo s scries 
of rapid and riolent oontrnotiems showing the pro eenee of a for- 
cible stamuhis. The roloe eonoors in aoure xnanlfestsUons the 
festui'ea ore expanded to the fall limit of tho ohoorfal expression. 
Yet, with all thin erpeoditiire, there is no sabsequant dimnssian, 
as in sente p^ns on the contrary the organio fonoaocs are 
popularly benered to share in the general ezmUatum 

In the convuliiTO out burst of Qnef neady everything is roreraed, 
The expiration is rendered slow — that Is, the diaphragm. the 
other expiratory mosales fail In their o£Bce for want of nervous 
power The Toioe acts feebly and aecds out a long-drawn malan 
oholynote. The pharynx, or bag of the throat Is partially paru- 
lyxod, and swallowing Impeded. The features are relaxed the 
whole body droops (VThan a robnat aMIH cm ah for a trifling rea- 
son, there may te few signs of weakened vitality but th en there 
is no reel grief ) Anally the lachrymal it supposed to 

hare a relation to the oongested state of the blood veasds of the 
brain, whinh It partially rolloras. 

The proofs of the prmcijfle m cpiosticu, dorivud flrom the 
*taidy oi tho separate mamfeetahons under pleastrro and under 
pam, Bpply both to seusationa and to emotaons. Thoy show 
that, although there may be forms of pleasure, with no such ap- 
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parent addition to tlio pli3‘iic.'il resonrro':, n't in the digcv 
livo and rc'^piratoi^' pioccsscs, >01 llie existing rcaourcos arc 
dra^vn npon to aiigmcnt. Eomo of ilic aclne fmirtions 

This last considorulion appear^ to meet tlio case of tlio plea- 
sures of the five senses Sights and Rounds add nothing to 
the matoiial resources of the bod}, lilo food and air, bnt they 
render them available for the cxolution of ncr\c force c 
aie thus condnet-ed to tbo enunciation of another principle, 
qualifying and completing the one that x>c started >\ith 

7 The concomitance of pleasure and incrca'jcd Mtality 
(\Mth the ohveise) is qualified, but not contradicted, by the 
opeiation of Stininlants 

Stimulants are of tno classes (1) the ordinal} agents 
of the senses (tastes, odouis, touches, l^c ) and the emotions 
(wonder, love, &c ) , and (2) the stimulating dnigs 

(1) As regards three of the senses, Touch, Hearing, and 
Sight, their natural stimulation by the appropriate agents, is 
pleasurable within cei tain limits of intcnsit}', determined by 
the vigour and freshness of the nervous s} stem. It is plea- 
^ sant for the ear to be assailed with sound, and the eyes with 
^ light, until such time as the organs aro fatigued, and the 
, nervous irntabdity exhausted In these senses, pam is due 
) mainly to excess of stimulus With reference to Taste and 
jSmell, the case is different , there are agents specifically plea- 
surable, and agents specifically painful, m all degiees , the 
sweet and bitter in taste, the fragrant and molodorous in smell, 
■are not grounded on mere difference of intensity. We must 
suppose that certam agents are, m all degrees, favourable to 
nervous stimulation, and certam other agents unfavourable 

The higher Emotions present no difidcnlty Those that 
are pleasurable, as Wonder, Love, Power, Complacency, 
Approbation, Enowledge, Harmony, are favourable to vitality, 
or give healthful stimulus , the painful emotions, as Fear, 
Hatred, Impotence, Shame, Discord, are depressing physically 
’ as well as mentally. 

, (2) The stimnlatmg drugs, as alcohol, tea, tobacco, opmm, 

j hemp, betel-nnt, do but bttle to enhance vital action, and, m 
I all bnt their moderate application, greatly waste it They are 
, therefore the exti erne form of stimulation proper, they draw' 
npon the nervous power, without contributing to it thereby 
provmg in a stdl more obtrusive form, that we do not realize 
all the pleasurable excitement that the physical forces of the 
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^ju lrii n rain aflord, nolets 'WO cmploy ftgonlB to imtato or pro- 
Yoko nervoTifl asnmBahon and a^nty 

8 The principle of the conooniitanco of plccuraro and 
vitalizing influences (v?ith the obverse) may be dcflignated 
the Law of Solf-^naervaUon. 

If the case wero othorwiso, the hnman and animal fratem 
would be framed for ita own rrniL If ploasuro wore uniformly 
connected with lowered ntality and pam 'with the oppoat^ 
who would coro to keep thomeelvos nllvo P On tUo other 
hand, the dangomui hconco of the qualifying pnnciplo of 
Stimulation, u tho linutation to the puinoiplo, and tho open 
door for abnao. Wo cannot haro pleasure without at Icait 
one element of activity — nervona assimilation it is postiblo, 
however that other mtaresta may be snflenng withont ofTect- 
ing tho tone at the moment, ^thongh they will folfll tho 
inexorable law on some fntnre day 

Wo shall nrescntly hare to appeel to the pnnciplo of Con 
Barnttion, in looking out a baaui ior the wilh 

TUE IhSTINCTTVE Q VPiffl OP THE WILL. 

L Our volnntarjy power, as oppenmig ui mature life 
18 a bnndld of acquifiitiona. 

The hungry wiati, seeing food before him, puts forth his 
•shand, liili a morsel to hu mouth, chews, mastiGatos, and 
BwaHawB it Tho infant ran do nothing of all that there is 
no ImV of connexion established in its mind between the state 
of hunger and the movements for gratafriDg it A fly lights 
upon the face of a child, prodnoing a tiokling imtaton { but 
the movement for hruabmg it away is not within the infant f 
‘powers. It is by a oonrse of acquirement, that the local feeling 
of imtation m any port is aseooiated with the mOYement m 
the hand towards uiat part Sneh aasooiationa are neoea* 
aarfly ver y nnmerous the will is a machinery of detail. 

The acquirement most rest on oeri&m pmnitive foondo' 
tons these alone are to be considered at the present stage. 

2. I. — One of the foundations of volui\taiy power is 
given m the spontaneity of muscular action. 

We hare already adduced the eridenoe for the spontaneity 
of tho muscular dischiurgo. In it, we have a source of 
morements of all the aebre organs each member is dispoeed 
to pass mto action merely through the sbmulus of the central 
energy The locomobon, the roioe, the features, the jaVn, 
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and tongno aro all oxortod by tarn*?, when tlioir ncrvpns 
centres are m a fresh andnonnshed condition 

Still spontaneity docs not amount to v. til Its impnlscs 
are random and pnrposclcss , the movements of the is ill arc 
select and pointed to an end, spontaneity fails, \\hon the ^ill 
IS most wanted — that is, when the system is exhausted and 
, needs refreshment. 

3 IE — Another foundation of voluntary power is to bo 
sought for in the great law of Self-conser\ation 

, In the fact that pleasure is accompanied with lieiglitcned 
energy, and pain iMth lowered energy, there is a beginning 
of voluntary control, although only a beginning Under ccr- 
tam Gircamstances, this concurrence docs w hat the will is 
expec^d to do, namely, secures pleasure and alleviates pain, 
o ould a present movement coincide with a present pleasure, 
the pleasure, through its accompaniment of inci cased energy, 
would tend to maintam and increase the movement , as when 
already the sucking infant experiences the relish and nutritive 
stimulus of the mother’s milk , or when mastication already 
begun 18 yielding the pleasurable relish of the food. The 
process isaroundabout one , for, by the law of conservation, all 
at 13 gamed at first is mcrease of vital energy in the organs 
generally— orgamc functions and muscles ahko the special 
power ^ merely participatmg m the general nse 

Again, to illustrate from the side of pain If a present 
movement coincides with a present pain (not a stimulatmg 
smart) the concomitant of the pam is lowered vital energy, 
W 1C owermg extends to the movement supposed, and 
es s 1 , as when an animal moving up to a fire encounters 

with its depressmg influence, and there- 
upon has its locomotion suspended 

In the cases now supposed, the influence of self-conserva- 

^ at any stage the 

eficienc^ that mere conservation will not, any more than 

spontaneity, determmethenght movement to arise from the 

prX^ condition. To get at this is the real difficulty of the 

4 The coincidence of a pleasure with the movements 

derSS ^ or mcrease it, must be at fiist acen 

Nothing hut chance can be assigned as the means of first 
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bringing topclber plcaroro and moreiaent. Spontnnoitj in 
dttcCT a ninety of tnororncnt* rfionld any ono of tbcso coin 
ado with a moment of plcatomUo feeling it wonld bo ren 
dered moro cnorgolioly the accompanying onlborft of energy 
Tho ncirly^roppcd onfmal im tooching Ibo warm body of tho 
mother, i« phyncally olatod throngh loo ntcoturo of tho ctm 
tact, and incren?cn tho morement that keeps it np. "WTien 
after an honr a fambting It gola (ho tent into its month, there 
11 a new bant of pleoxnro and concomitant nlality The 
atimnlna of tho tucl^g (ilaclf an nntanght or reflex process) 
atOl farther inspires too energies to cootinno tho rooroment 
onco bcgniL Bnt preriona to tho acadonts that bronght on 
these oncoontcra, tho animal conld not of its own accord bit 
npon tho apjrropnftto actlona Tho homnn infant cannot find 
its way to tho Breast} it con only sack when placed there 
5, III — ^When the same movomoDt coincides mom 
than*onco with a etnto of plcasoro, the ItclcnLivo power of 
tho mind begins on ossocmlioD between the twa 

After a few retnrns of (ho faronreblo ocadont (hat first 
bronght together the morement and the plctumro for relief 
from paink tho two aro connected by an assooahng link, and 
the nso of tho ploosnre is ebon apt to bo attendod with tho 
morement for retaining and increasing iL After n nnmbor 
of concnir eo cea of tho relish of food with tho moalicollng 
process, tho tnorael of food in tho month dIrcoLly p ro m pts the 
Jaws to oporotc. 

This part of onr edacatlon will bo again Ixmchod on, under 
the Intourot, and more folly m tho (uitailed explanation of 
tho growth of the Will. 
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1 The functions of Intellect, Intelligence, or Thought, 
are kno^vn by such names as hlemory, Judgment, Ab- 
straction, Eeason, Imagmation. 

These last designations were adopted by Reid, Stewart, and 
others, as providing a division, of the powers of the Intellect 
Bat, stnctly looked at, the division is bad , the parts do not 
mutually exclude each other The real subdivision of the 
intellectual functions is that formerly given, and now repeated. 

2 The primary attributes of Intellect are (1) Con- 
sciousness of Difference, (2) Consciousness of Agreement, 
and (3) Reteniiveness Every properly intellectual func- 
tion mvolves one or more of these attributes and nothing 
else 

(1) Discrimination or Feeling of Difference is an essential 
of intelligence If we were not distinctively affected by dir 
ferent things, as by heat and cold, red and blue, we should 
not be affected at all The beginning of knowledgc^orid^s, 

13 th e discrimination of one'Ihing fTorn.~ another "^^^^Wbere we 
are most discriminative, as in our bigber ^nsbs, we are most 
intellectual Even with reference to our pleasures and pains> 
u e perform an intellectual opemtion when we recognize them 
as differing in degree 

This function of the Intellect has been already apparent lU 
the Feelings of Movement and the Sensations The very 
fact of distinguishing the Senses, and their Sensations, sup' 
poses the exercise of discrimination No separate chapter is 
required for the farther elucidation of this fact There arc 
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lugher caMs of diBcnintnflhon^ as when a honker detocta a 
forged bonk note, or a lawyer eeca a flew m a deed, bnt theao 
are mvolred m tbo intoUeotnxd acqaimtionB, or the Betantive 
power of the mmd 

The fandemental property of Ihacr nnTnfttiiJP m also ex 
pressed as the law ^ Rolafavity more than once already 
nllnded to. As we con nenHer feol, nor know without a 
tranaitionorchangeofftate, — overyfeolmg and every cognition, 
most be viewed as in relation to tome other fooling or oog 
mtion The aflnitflfinn of heat has no abtolnto chametertf 
there u in it a traimbon &om apnmons itate of cold, and the) 
aensation la wholly relatrve to that state Jt is known, withl 
regard to the feelmgs generally that they snbsist npon com-/ 
panson the pleasure of good nealth is relative to ill health 
weelih euppoees oompomtivo mdigenoe Also, as regards 
knowledge, everything known, is known in contrast to tomo- 
thmg else np' impliea down black pposnmes whiter 
or o^er coloaiB. There o«umot he a singla or abtolnte pog 
nitanw, 

The conscious state anamg finiD A^rtemeni m the 
midst of diflerenoe, is eipially markod and equally fbndamen 
tab gnppoyp g at to ci penence^ for tha^first time. fLcertom 
Kgn^fanTLM mli'ifni . ~nnii aitorh^g engaged with other kil 
B ati Qiia. to ^eDccnnterredneBB again we ere stmotwith the 
feeh ng of ide nhty.pr reoogmtion , the old state is recalled at 
the in«taj\^_pf the neWi 1^ the iiiot of egrecnient, and we have 
the tensation of red, tog^er with a new and ^)ecnhar oon 
Bciooanees, the contewuenets of agreement in diversity As 
the dlvenity is greater the shook of agreement is more hvely 
Al l knowle^^-fWinlt y resolves ilsSf into DiSbrencei and 
-4£ISCiQOnta, Th define anything as a cnrolB, is to state its 
agTeementa with soma thmgg (gemns) and its diflareace from 
otnerthi ■ ' 


The identifying process implied under Agreement, is a 
greet Tnenji s of mental resnsmtabon or Heproduotioii, nnd 
nenco a spoken of as the Assocuitnig or figarodnotive pnn 
aplo of S imilen t y A consideroble ipooe wiU bo devoted to 
the expositaon of principle in this view 

(8) The attribute nsm^ Eeimi*vmeM$ has two aspects om 

degrc^ ■ 

First. IhfLpsiiat^noejtr oontmnanoe of the irimifal agita- 
Uou. after^^he-Uffent is with{li;tiTgn When the ear u struok 
hr the sound of a beD, them a a mental awakening termed 
the eensotion of aound ; and the silencing of the bell does not 
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silciicp ilic TTioiifjil oxt tit , til' ri 1 n, ro'i} intiitif’, thorjli 
fooblci coii'^ciousnok^,, \\httU vi Ihp m. m-i-v or i Im of th" 
bound 

I SocondU, 1 luTi' m u furfli'T iiud lii^di* r t>o •"o”,-— flip re- 
|Co\ cniij^, tUKlor tin form of nb 1 pmt und do’-miut tnijin ^ 
|‘<ton‘4, llio ongmiiK utui In m* n iti. ot d u-, tu u i It 

is IK^iblo, at nn nfior t.mo, to \y put tti mind of omids for- 
luorly heard, i\i(hout u repditinn o! the .. jhl, , {h ri Thi5 
Is ti no mcinory, and is a powi r util nov, u • V( i jit in comu xion 
AMlIi the aminnl orpnnisin Thi pniioiisH mimtsl prop<"ti\ H 
paralleled b} the runts of a pool strucl- In a stone, or liy any 
othei example of the law of imehanu d ptrsi-^ti m'e JJut the 
IS me iccorcrj of elTecls tint lm\o bten idditt mftd from the 
nc m rnew, and tlio accumulation, in one tirtpint-'in, ot thou* 
Gantts ot these i-ccor eralde olhets, m.iv be a(hnned to be the 

unique function of crcatuics endowed w'lth a bnun and nctwous 
system 

pnncipnl medium of this rocorerr is the presence 
of some fact or circimistaucc formerly co-cxisting wnt h, or m 
^ cflect lemcmbcrcd, — ns when ire 

know-xng its name,— the Retentive pro- 
pei-ty has been dcslgnt^ted CouUguous Association 

m the three attributes now specifie d can wod '- 

S?Sinh^fe;i separation On tlio contmrr*, thTy 

destroWlie nfl chadogreo that the Binponsion of one would 

tion and nn nm ^ notlung to return wathont Discrmuna- 

v^th’stan^^ f retention wathout Agreement Yet, not- 

S^cesses^f t mutual nnphcation m them working, the three 

from the oRiera^ It somethmg gmto apart 

colour m tor+pmoI f a “i? combination of extens ion an d 
distinct odies j the properties are inseparable onfLyet 

«at-^ »- - 

Intellectual powers turns 
Stentiv^ne.. last-named nttnbutes, Agi-eement and 

Asreement hft’n most interesting applications of 

better to coTn-m remembered or acquired products, it is 
S B^tentive\r plastic property 

A third chanSr^ TT of Agreement or Sumlanly 

medSl devoted to the cases of Compheated 

S t£^ XLr wiU be taken 

termedKXf constructions, or what is 

termed^e Creative or Inventive faculty of the m^d 

or acipnttflp are served by an accurate, 

or scientific, knowledge of the Intellectual Pow^ei-s 
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Fint, Tbcro is ft natornl ctmosilr to dlseorcr tho Laws 
tint govern tho strenm of oar Tlioaglits. AH tho working of' 
nattiro oro interesting and not Jcaat so shooJd bo tho workings 
of oar own minds. 

Secondly Tho statement and tho cjpIanatKm of tho diiTcr* I 
cnees of IntoUcctnal Character must proceed upon a know- I 
ledge of tbo attributes and lairs of car intelligence 

Thirdlj Tho jirt of Edacalion is gronncled on a prccisof 
knowlcdgo of tho retentive or plasUo power of tho mind, Tbo | 
arts of Ivctwomng and Invention if such there be natumlly i 
connect themselves with tho laws of tho fiicnltics involved. 

Fonrthlr ilany important dispntcs tom upon tlio deter- \ 
nnnstion oi what parts of oar mtcihgcnco ora primitive nnd I 
what aerpiifcd. Soch is tho snlnect of Innate Ideas gOTorall/j 
also tho qnestions raised by Berkdoy — namely tho Thwey of 
YIsioiv nnd tho dootme ofhlxtciTiaJPoreejibom 


CUAPTEB I 

EETENTIVENESS-LAW OP CONTIGUITY 

1 . Wimfow exceptions, the foots of Rctcnti\Tne 8 s may 
bo comprehended under tho principle called the Law of 
ConUguJt} or Contiguous Adhesion. 
y Eetentivcness is the comprohonaivo namo for Ifcmory 
^abit, and the Acqairod powers m general- Tho pnneiplo of 
Contiipiity has bocn dcsoribod imdcr vanons names, os Hamib 
ion I law of Bedintcgmlton tho AasocHihon of Ideas, m 
dnding Order in Imic, Order in Place, Causa and hifcct. 
Tho pnncgjle may bo stated thos — 

^ Actions, Sensations nnd States of Feeling occurring 
toother, or in close succession, tend to grow together or 
cohere, m such a way that when any of them is afterwards 
presented to the mind, the othora are apt to be brought up 
in idea. 

Tlie detail of examples will bring out the vanons car e am 
stanoes regulating the rate of growth of the cohesive link 
Generally as is w^ known, ft certam oontmaanoe, or repeti 
tion, 18 necessary to mjjrw » firm fvinTifrrlfTn . 
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MO\FMI.NTd. 

"Wo commcnco ilic latimi of ino\oniont‘5 and 

states of mufacnl.u aclnitj Oiir ju (jui^itions 
compichcnd a gic.it inain nggu g.it< s luul st tjiu nci‘'i uf inovc- 
meuts, muted ■with iiulnihng, c( H nut We ‘iTiairTte, Tiow- 
over, 'that the chief .iggi cg.it es ol this kind include sensations 
also, and that the c.ise of pure nssociation of nuncincnt is not 
frequent, although both posbihlc and occ isionally rcah/cd 

3 It IS likely that our Spontaneous and Instmcti\e 
actions are luvigoiatcd by exercise 

I The vaiious actions occumng in the round of Spontaneous 
idischarges, aro likely to become nioie ngoious, and moie 
/ready, after they have anson a number ot times, iilulo In- 
Btmctive actions, as -w alking on all-fours, or sucking, d-c , are 
also improved by repetition 

In the gro'wiih of the W ill, %vluch involves spontaneous actions, 
something is gamed by the gi cater facility of beginning any 
movement after a ccidain frequency of occniTcnce The hands, 
the voice, the tongue, the mouth, exercise therr po'wers at 
fii’st in mere aimless oiqieuditnre of foi cc , by Ai Inch they are 
prepared for startmg foi'th to be hnked -with Siiecial feelings 
and occasions 

4 Movements, frequently Conjoined, become asso- 
ciated, or grouped, so as to aiise m the aggiegate, at one 
bidding 

Suppose the po'wer of 'walkmg attained, and also thepo'W'er 
of rotating the limbs One may then b6 taught 'to combine 
the ■walkmg pace ■with the tur nin g of the toes ou'twaid T^wo 
volitions aie at first requisite foi this act, hut, after a ■tune, 
the rotation of the limb is comhmed vnth the act of "walking} 
and unless ■we wish to dissociate the ■two, they go ■together as 
a matter of co'orse , the one resolu'tion brmgs on the combined 
movement 

Children attempting to walk, must leam to keep their 
balance This depends on properly aggregated movements ) 
the lifting of the right foot has to be associated with the move- 
ments for makmg the whole body mebne to the left, and 
ohversely The art of walking mclndes other aggregates , the 
bfting of one foot is accompamedwith a nsmg upon the other, 
and -with a bendmg forwaid of the whole body The ednea^ 
tion m walking consists in makmg these aggregates so seenre, 
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thflt tho ono isoTcmcnt aliall not Cifl to cany iHtH it tBo 
collaterals, 

Artienlato Bpecch largely exemplifies the oggrcgntloti of 
mtisonlar moromcnta and poBiUtms, A concnncnco of the 
cheet, huynx, lonpec, and moothf m a dcllnito group of cicp 
tiont, 1 * rcqmxito for each alpbabotio letter Theto mapmgs, 
et first impossible, are, after a time, cemented irith all tho firm 
ness of tho strongest instmct. 

6 "NVo neqairo also Successions of J[ovcments. 

In all Tn^Tinwl operations, there occur lUCCcssionB of moTO- 
ments so firmly associated, that when wo will to do the first, 
tho rest follow mechanically and unconscionaly In eating i 
tho act of opening the month mechanically follows tho raising 
of the morsel In loading a gun, tho sportsman docs not nc<u 
to pat forth a distinct voUtion to each marement of tho hands. 

0 It IS rare to find on association of III0^ClncIlt8 ns 
such or without the mtervcnlion of sensations. 

In most mechanical tmins, tho sense of tho cfToct of ono 
morement usually precedes tho next, and mahes a linV. m tho 
osBodatioa. Thos, m loading a gun, tho fueling that tho car4 
tndgo is tent homo, precedes, as on essential unk, tho with 1 
drawing of the ramrod Therois, m such mstoncca, acomploxj 
tram offeohngi and moremonts 

A deaf person speaking would oppoor to lllnstrato the so- 
qnonco of poro movement but, oven in that caso, thero is a 
fWmg of mnscular oxpondlturo. Such a feolmg can never bo 
absent nntfl tho vxry last stogo of habit is reached, tho stngo 
when the mind is ontiroly nnconsoious of tho movements gone 
through. A groat practical importance attaches to thm finwT 
consummation- It is the pomt wbaro actions take plaoo, with 
tho least effort or cxponditoro of tho farces of the brain- The 
class of adaens so performed have been named tjcendafy 
auiamaliC t os rosembling the aulomatio or reflex actioiiB — 
hreaihiDg do. 

Although the learning of succciaioiiB of movements nearly 
always involves tho TntxlmTn of sensation, in tho first instance, 
yet we mnst assumo that thero is a power m tho system, for 
assocmtmg together movemonta as suoh, and that spooial mr 
oumstanoes favonr this aoqxnHition- 

7 There are certain conditions that govern the pace of 
acquisition generally These are (1) llepehtion or Con 
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tmuance, (2) Concentration of Mind, and (3) tlic Natural 
Adhesiveness of the individual constitution 

(1) In order to every acquisition, a certain Continuance, 
repetition, or practice is needed, varying according to circum- 
Btances By repetition, ivo make up for natural v oakness or 
other defects, as in the extra drill oi the ai\ ki\ ard squad 

(2) Mental concentration vtII make a ^cat diflcl’cnco in 
the pace of acquisition ^Vlien the v hole of the attention is 
given to the work in hand, the cohesive growdli is compara- 
tively rapid. Distraction, diversion, remission are hostile to 
' progress 

Concentration, as a voluntary act, depends on the motives 
If the work is pleasant in act or in prospect, and if no other 
pleasure mterfeies, the whole mind is gamed. This is con- 
centration from the side of Pleasme "Whatever we have a 
strong liking for, we learn with ease Our Tastes are thus a 
leadmg element m om acquisitions 

^ But concentration may be determmed by Pam The work 
itself bemg distasteful m comparison of somethmg else, the 
mmd revolts from it, until some strong pam is set up m the 
path , the lesson may not be liked, but the consequences of 
engagmg the mmd elsewhere may be sufidciently pamfoi to 
neutralize the pleasure 

Another influence of pam is as mere Excitement, which 
intensifies the mental processes, and impresses on the memory 
■wliateYer objects aje present to tbe mind, giving to tlungs 
disagreeable a persistence m opposition to the will 

&ctB show that constitutions differ as to power 
o Adhesiveness, under exactly the same cnrcxiiiistances In 
every class of learners, on every subject, there are the greatest 
mequahties This hTatural Adhesiveness usually shows itself 
m special departments — aptitude for languages, for science, 
lor music, &c , but it also shows itself m a more general form, 

‘ thmgs generally Hence part of it may be 

attobuted to an endowment of the system, as a whole , while 

endowments, as, for example, the musi- 

3 The circumstances favouring the adhesion of Move- 
ments in particular may be supposed to be (1) Muscular 
;^gour, (2) The Active Temperament, and (3) Muscular 
Dehcacy ^ ' 

(1) Mere muscular vigour, by favonrtng the performance 
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of tttormBOB, or tho energy and porsiatcnoo of nma- 

cnlar prnctioc, cannot but oontrflmto to progreis m the mo- 
dianicnl arts. 

(2) Of equal, if not of greater fmportanco u the nervuua 
peoulianty tKat prompta to mnaonlar aotinty dotcnmnlng a 
profuae and vanoua twaianeily of tho bodily movomonts, 

(8) In tho muictuar lyttom, as in tho spoaol tenaos, there 
may be degree* of delicacy shown m mcoty of musonlar di*- 
onminabon This may bo hypothetically conneoted with a 
higher organisation of tho gimpba of the active ndo of tho 
brim — the motor centres whence tho motor nerves immediately 
emanate, Whenover tho test of discrtminafaon shows superior 
muscular endowment, we ore entitled to prranmo a greater 
degree of znuscalar rotentiTOneSB. Tho analogy of tho senses is 
strong on this pomt, and will be refarrod to otterwords , the 
best case bomg the ear for mnsio. 

9 Acquirement la every form demands a certain 
PhysK^ ^gonr 

The freahnoas and vigour of the gonenl s^Ytam nm^ be 
looked upon as essentinl to the plastic openmon. Fongue, 
exhaustn^ indtfierent nonnshment, derogate from tho power s 
of the Icartier The greater physical vigour of corly yean is 
one, among other reosoni, why youth is the seoscoi of im- 
provement 

Ihe mmtal ooucentration, or exercise of the Attention, 
necessary to new acquiremeDta, is coetly and exhausting 

IDEAL PEELINOS OT MOTEMEHT — TM SEAT OF IPEAB. 

10 The Ideas of Movement may be associated together 

"We msy have ideas, or reooUectiona and TmagmatruTnii, 

of our various aotintiea. Wo may rehearse, m the thoughts, 
the movements of a danoe, or the TnHTupnlafmTi of a ■mlmgr 
boat. 

11 In regard to Ideas generally it is probable, if not 
certain, that the renewed feeling, or idea, occopiea the 
same parts, and in the same manner as the original or 
actual feeling 

It was Tuguely sunmted, m loraiar time*, that the memoiy 
of thmgs onnsTsted in storing up xmagee m a certam port of 
the brain, distmot from tho places originally sfreoted m 

aotuaUv seeing a bniLiing tme portian of the brum is exercised, 
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and, m rcTnem'bcnng ifc, a diffcrcnl porlion Tho facts oro op- 
posed to sncli a conclusion 

In very lively rceolleclion, vc find a tendency to repeat tlio 
actnal movements Tims, in mentally mc-illing a vcilial tram, 
■sve seem to repeat, on tlie tongue, tlie leiy voids, the recol- 
lection consists of a suppressed ailiculation A nicie addition 
to tlie force or velicmcnce of tlie idea, or tlie vutlulranal of tlie 
restraint of tlie ivill, vould make us speak out vliat itc speak 
mwardly Now, tlie tendency of tlie idea of an action to be- 
come tlie action, sliows tkat the idea is already the fact m a 
.weaker form But if so, it must he performing the same 
nervous rounds, or occupying the same circles of tho hram, m 
hoth states 

The same doctrmo must equally apply to the Sensations of 
the Senses, and will derive illustration from them The mere 
idea of a nauseous taste can evcite the reality even to the pro- 
duction of vomitmg The sight of a person ahont to pass a 
sharp mstmment over glass evcites the well-known sensation 
m the teeth. The sight of food makes the sahva hegm to flow. 
In the mesmeric espemnents, this effect is earned stiU farther , 
the patient, through the suggested idea of mtomcation, simu- 
lates the reahty Persons of weak neiwes have heen made Jl 
actually, hy hemg falsely told that they looked ill 
/ So it IS with the special Emotions and passions. The 
thought or recollection of anger hnngs on the same expres- 
sion of countenance, the same gestures, as the real passion 
The memory of a fright is the fi^ht le-mduced, m a weaker 
shape 

To this doctrme it may he objected, that the loss of eye- 
sight would he the loss of memory of visible thmgs , that Mfl- 
‘ton’s imagmation must have heen destroyed when he became 
hlmd. The answer is, that the inner circles of the hram must 
ever he the chief part of the agency hoth m sensations and m 
ideas The desti action of the organ of sense, while rendermg 

j sensation impossible, can he hut a small check upon the mward 
1 activity , it cuts off merely the extremify of the course de- 
Bcnhed hy the nerve cunents Moreover, the decay of the 
optic sensibility does not impair the ajctivity of the miisdes of 
the eye, wherem are embodied the perceptions of visible 
motion, form, extension, &c , which are one half, and not the 
least important half, of the picture 

12 The tendency in all Ideas to become Actualities, 
according to their intensity, is a source of active impulses 
distinct from the ordinary motives of the Will. 
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The 'Win u imder the two inflnencee— pleasure and pam , 
beuig urged to the one and from the other Btrt an ides 
strongly possessed may mdnoo ns to act out that idea, even 
althongh it leads to pain rather than to pleasnre. The mea- 
meno sleep sboirfl the extreme instance m ordinary sleep, 
also, we are withdrawn from the oorrectiDg influence of aotu 
elitiee, and follow out whatever fenoy oroesea the view In 
the waking state, we do not, as a role, act out our ideas they 
are seldom strong enou^ to neotrahsa the operation of the 
wilL Stm the power eusta, and is, on ocoosicms, folly mam* 
feeted 

As an unequivocal mstance of the power of an idea to 
generate ita actuality we may quote the mfeotion of special 
lorms of onme, and even of self destmoticaL The improseion 
made on suaocptible znmds some notorious example is often 
earned out to the foil, m iqnte of the detemng actaon of the 
nsufll motiveB of the w5L 

The foscmation of a preopioe is also m pomh The specta- 


tor seeing hmiftplf near preapitiition, has the act of faTltn g 
BO forcibly suggestod, that he haa to put forth an eSbrt of wiU 
to resist the soggeshon. 

Temptahon to do something forbidden often oomes of 


meroly suggesting the idea, wkum is then a power to act itself 
outs In this way ambitian is mflamed, so as to Trvtgr the 
sober oolonlation of foture happmeea. 

The operation of on idea strongly pcssessed is eepemollj 
promment m the outgomgs of Fear It is the peouhanly of 
tins passion to impress the mind unduly with its object, to 
mngmfy evil posn^hes, and bo to exaggerate the idea of 
oscapo, that one amnot be restrained from aotmg it out 

13 In the workings of Sympathy there seems to be 
the carrying out of an Idea, apart from the usual opera 
tion of tlie win. 

If the will be defined the pursuit of pleasure and the 
abstinence frtnn pom, then disinterested condnet, involving 
frequently Belf-sacnfiec, must epnng from some other part of 
onr natu^ Now as wo are able, means of our own oipo- 
nonco, to form ideas of other men s pams end pleasure*, we 
aro diipoBod, according to tho pnnoplo m qnestion to act 
tbeso ont, even although we foru.it a certain amount of plea- 
sure or incur a certain amount of Wo conemvo the 

pain of another man s hunger nud act out tho idea by procur 
log for him food, ertm at some cost to ourselves. 
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14 It IS a consequence of the doctrine as to the scat 
of rewved feelings, that the Idea and the Actuality must 
have a gieat deal in common 

Memoiy and Imagination may ho desenbed in Iho lan- 
gnage need foi sensation, mthceitain allowances A person 
vividly recollecting a fonner transaction, cvclaims, ‘ I now 
see before me ’ Hevt, the delicacy of the senses is likely to 
be reproduced in the recollection and m the imagination 
Also, for the purposes of the mil, in pursuit or in avoidance, 
the idea operates hke the actuahty Farther, the same ex- 
haustion of bram, and in the same ports, followb prolonged 
exeicise m sensation and m thought 


15 Feelings of Movement may be associated together. 
I Smee we can repeat mentally the steps of any compheated 
laction, as a dance, •wo may, m conscqnenco of this mental re- 
1 petition, strengthen the cohesion of the train of movements 
Practically, the process is seen at vfork m our vocal acquire- 
ments We can acquire tr ains of language, without repeatmg 
aloud, although perhaps not qmte so well Children have 
often to learn their lessons by conmng them m a whisper, 
which IS the next stage to a mere idea So, in meditatmg a 
discourse, and fixmg it m the memory, -without -matog, as 
was the practice of Robert Hall, an adhesion takes place be- 
tween ideal movements of articulation 


1 6 The Growth of Associations amongideal movements 
must be supposed' to follow the law of associations among 
the corresponding Actual movements 

The centres where the connexions are formed hemg the 
same, the only difference ■will he the feehler impetus of nerve 
action m the case of the ideal movements Under great ex- 
citement, this difference ■will not exist, and the adhesion may 
he equally good m both 

I Hence m any part of the system, where the adhesiveness 
of actual movements is good, that of ideal movements -will be 
good also , and all the drcumstances and endewments fevour- 
mg one will favour both. 

17 A movement, whether real or ideal, is Mentally 
known as a definite Expenditure of Energy in some Sps^^i^ 
muscle or muscles 

W^e m-ust first discnmmate degrees of expenditure, and 
next associate -the different modes or degrees mto grouped 
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ntufthoML A. delicate disonmittaiion is thin tho oondition of 
bD rotontiTcncaa, as it marks out oloorly tlie distmctivo feoturos 
of TTliat IS to be retained. To this uu must add, os above 
remarked, mco discrimination is to bo regarded os indi 
nehri p a supcnor organization m tbo oentreas of muscular 
activitj' — a nigbor znoltiplicahon of tbo nervous olomonls, 
Tvheiioe onsea a oorrcsponding supenonty m tbo plastic power 
or BetentivoiLCSS. 

BENHATIORS OP TflE 8A1IE SENSE. 

18 Throughout all the Senses the ossociutjng process 
connects sensations that happen frequently togotlier. 

In the mfenor aeosea, the ozamplea ore neither nnmorems 
nor interesting We may have a sene* of Organic pains, 
representing me cooise of anottaokof Ulnees, and romemuered 
br tba pttwnt. TVe migbt also feavo a tram of tdats of Tastc^ 
the first recoUmg to the mrod all the rest but thoro are few 
oocasKms for acqumug such trams. As regards Smell, there 
mi^ht be a succeesiou of odours, regulariy encounterod in 
going m a parhoolar track throngh gardena, *to. and if such 
an eipenanoe were oltea repeated, thore would be found in the 
memory a cohering tram of ideas of imoU tho ocourranoe of 
cue to the mind w^d tuggest tho others. 

19 In the same operation thot fizes, in the mind, a. 
train of ideas, formM from sensations, the mdiYidoal 
ideas become Self-sustfoning 

I In order that the first member of an ofren repeated tram of* 
(taatee or odouri should recall the next, each must be so far 
jimpreaed or engnuned thnt it can aubaat of itself, withont 
the ongmal, to a greater or lees degree of Tmdneaa, Beforo 
the taste of bread reoaUs the tnsto and relish of butter nBcany* 
ooigomed, we must have tastpod butter often enough to bo able 
to retam some idea, more or less adequate, of that pnrtioular 
taste. Tins is equally a cansequonoe of the retontivo process 
of the mmd, and follows sh the laws goreinmg the rate of ad* 
hssrvo growth. 

The simplest senawtign that we ran have is a oomplez fiiot, 
as far as ooncarns bemg retained. A coherence must bo 
effected m the mechanism of tha hram, to enable a tonoh, or 
sound, or an idea of hght to poesees a Tnpmtul persistence 
and the greater the degree of thin ooheranoe, in consequence 
of reputation and the other Tnatma of retentiv^ees, the better 
win be the mental oonoeptaon* 
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20 The cohesive grouping of Sensations of the same 
sense appears laigely in Touch 

In Touch, -wo have great vnnety of sensations , the purely 
emotional, — as soft touches and pungent touches , and those 
entering into mtellcctual perceptions, — as the feelings of 
roughness, vrcight, size, fonn, &c Associations arc formed 
among the diffeiont modes of these sensations, resulting m 
our tactual notions of familiar things The child accustomed 
to handle a muff, forms an association hetivccn its softness, 
its elasticity, and its vrarmth to the touch , to these are 
added the muscular elements of size and form If this aggre- 
gate has been definitely connected m one group, by familiarity 
■with the same thmg, the experience of one of the quahties 
■would recall the ■whole aggregate The soft touch ■would 
make the mind expect everything else So it is that we 
acquire distmctive notions of aU the objects ■wo are accustomed 
to handle , the lady knows her fan m the dark, the workman 
knows the tool he wants by the first contact , we each know 
whether we touch the poker or the hearth brush, a cinder or 
an ivory baU, a pen or a piece of stnng, a book or the cat, the 
table or the mantel-shelf Every one of these famihai things 
IS a defimte groupmg by plastic association between different 
. modes of touch, some purely tactile, and others muscular 
, Of course, one definite touch ■wiU not recall the whole of 
I the tactile quahties of a specific object, unless there has been 
I an exclusive association When the cold touch ofpohshed 
marble has been associated ■with many different forms, it ■will 
not recall any one m particular The hand placed on a wooden 
surface tells nothmg, because so many kno^wn thmgs have the 
same touch , either a plurahty of different objects ■wall be re- 
called, or some one ■will be smp’led out by other brikfl of asso- 
ciation, or there ■will be no revival at nil, 

21 In considering the Rate of Acquirement among 
associations of Touch we must take into account, besides 
the geneial conditions of acquirement, the special character 
of the seuse 

Touch bemg a two-fold sense, we must refer to the con- 
stituents m sepaintion 

, The purely tactile sensibihty, the passive element of touch, 
is, m the scale of mtellect, superior to Taste and Smell, inferior 
to Hearing and Sight This comparative superiority and m 
fenonty must he supposed to attach equally to the discnnii* 
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nfitire poorer and to tlio rotonHvtmets (tto have aafumed 
theee two properhe* to mo and fall toother) 

Tlio other element of Tonoh is iTusonlanty’ tho weight, 
hardness, sue, niifl form of things, oro tested and rormTmbgred 
pnnaprdly hr the mnsolea of tho hand and tho arm- 

The mteUectiial chameter of tho mnicnlar feelings is pro- 
hably not the same for nil mnsdes bcnco each sot would hare 
to he independently judged. Wo know that the mnsoles of 
the eye oicol m delicaoy of <1i*Tnm\nnhnn and rotentivcnoss 
they wonld not othorwiso bo on a par with the optical eonsi 
hflity Probohly the mnsoles of the voice and artioulatioa como 
next and, after theee, the hand and the ann tho diiferonco 
being no doubt related to the comporativn supply of n or r e s, 
and the eipansim cf the oarrcspondirm centres. 

There may be great mdiyidool difleffenoes of character m 
respect of tactual endowment. Those are principally mdicated 
by degrees of deliotwy m the manual arts 

in the taotnal and in the muscular element, any su 
penor delimoy will toll upon the worker m plastic material. 
The mnscular p nv . noi'm of the band and the arm is a pnarontoe 
for nicety of exBcutam m every specie* of mniupnlatim— with 
the surgeon and the artist, no tea* than the ntYmmfm artiraa. 

22. It IS only m the Blind, that ^re can appreciate the 
natural delicacy or intelleotaol susceptibility of the sense 
of Touch. 

IJ^one but the blind aro aoenstomed to thmlc of outward 
olgecti as idais of Touch in the minHi of othari, the visible 
ideas preponderate, and oonstifcute the olnof matonal of recol 
leohon. A blmtl workman remembors and disonniinatee his 
tools by their tactile ideas. The trams of anoomtums that 
determine tho order and array of pum nniding thmgs are, to 
the blind, tams of ideas of touoh. 

28. The assocaationa among Sounds include, besides 
many casual oonnaxions the two great deportments of 
Musical and Articulate Sounds. 

Any two sounds beard together or m oloee ruoceeaioii, for 
a number of fameg , would mnturdly reproduce other m 
idert ^V}len a sound is TYin/lA m fimit of on ^bfimg wall, we 
anticipate the echo. 

In MusicxU tnumug the indlvidnal notes are rendered self 
sustauuDg and are at the some tune associated in musiool 
euocessioni. One note sounded bnngs on the idea of another 
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that has usually foUo'U’cd it. "Wlicn a BufTicicnt number are 
given to detcnumo an air, the romaming notes nse to the 
miud. The education of an accomphshed musician is com- 
posed of many hundreds of these successions 

Besides the gcnci’al conditions of acqiurcmcnt, vro must 
refer, m this case, to the quality termed the musical car 
Although the ear is improvable by cultiiation, the basis of 
all great musical skill is a primitive endouTnent Tliero must 
be, from the begmnmg, a comparatively nice discnmmation of 
musical tones, for ■which we may assume the physical basis of 
extensive auditory centres A bad car ■will not distmguisli 
one note fiom the next above it or below it on the scale A 
good ear "will discnmmate the minute fraction of a note 
! It must be taken for granted, until the contrary is sho^wn, 
rthat the dehcate feelmg of Agreement follows Discnmmation, 
(and that Reten'fciveness "wiU follow both Once for all, there- 
fore, we may assume that dehcacy of Discnmmation is to be 
accepted as the entenon of all the three mtellectual properties. 

, Hence, when a sense has an un^usual degree of discnmmative 
, power, there ■will also be an unusual retentiveness for its 
sensations Hot m music alone, therefore, but m everything, 
good memory will accompany acute feelmg of difference 
Articulate sounds are made coherent on the same pnnciplo 
as mimical sounds We are familiarized with each distmct 
articulation, and are, at the same time, occupied ■with coni' 
inmg them mto groups m the complex sounds of words and 
trams of words. In the min ds of the uneducated, these con- 
nexions exist by hundreds , m a cultivated mmd, they count 
by thousands 


The g<md articulate ear may be, to some extent, a modifi- 
cation of the musical ear In so far as the letters are distin- 
bemg combmations of musical tones, the two 
sensi 1 es must be the same But this apphes only to tl 
’ T-i- ^ ®°^o^i 8 nts are discnmmated by other kmds of 
e ec would not be m accordance "with fact to say, that a 
good musical ear infers a good articnlate ear 

sounds, both musical and articnlate, 
mo 1^^ qnahty -termed Cadence or Accent, The ear re- 

familiar to it, and reproduces them m 
oi a pro^ice jB nn- 
^ yo^g ear, a large -variety of cadences enters 
mto the more elaborate trammg of the elocat.omet 1316 ear 

®™®’f>'at different from, although con- 
fcainmg pomts m common with, the musical and articnlS ears 
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24. Cobenng aggrcgntcs and traina of Sigbt arc, by 
pre'Cnuncucu, tuo luatcnal of tliougbt, memory ond ima- 
ginatioD 


SamiioQ* of sight aro cotaposod of visnal spectra and unis' 
mlnr fcolmgi— pattiTO fooling* muod with oclivo. 

■NVliiJo tio Boporoto colours and slmdes aro acquiring ideal 
persistence, they aro becoming associated togotbor in nggro- 
gntes and tmns- cannot produce cases of association of 
colours aloDQ, or without mnsoolar elomcmts, bat there aro 
many instances where colour u tbo predominating fact. The 
splendours of sunnso and sonsot, the succession of tints of 
the sky exempli^ the prepoDdoianco of colour Tho v»no- 
gated landscape u an oggregato of oolourod masses, which 
may be associated in great pari opbcally Tho ospeei of 
a aty with its streets, houses, shops, is many-cofourcd, 
and must bo romemberod chiefly I 7 tho help of associatod 
colours. 


On tho other hand, in oligccU with little colour and with 
sharp outlines, the muscular olgment predominates, as in a 
buildmg or an interior in machinery and, most of all, in tbo 
fbrmsanddiogrsjnsofQooinotry ArohitoctuiP,Eagineeiing,(lc. 

We shall illaftrate the odhesircnoss, first, in iormi 


secondly in Colourtd bipjhco. 

When tho oyo follows a caroular form, as a nng the effect 
is prmapolly muscolsr The odhosmn resides in the aotiTe 


centres connected with tho muscles of the ere. By these, we 
hold the figures of Geometiy the symbols of the saenoca 
generally’ outline plans of fnflnKimiraf structures, the charac- 
tenstic forms of sU speoisi ol^ects. In the Fine Arts of Sculp* 
tore aud Archttecturc, form u predominant. 

There is probably a special endowment for the rotentinii of 
T ^nble forms, whose natnisl looality would be tho aotire centres 
ett vition. It 'would show itsolf m the rapid and extensive 
acqmramcnt of unmeaning symbols, written characteiu, and 
skeleton outlines, as m maps disgramA. The Ohmese 
langnage is probably the extreme inKt*no»n of the acquisition 
of lonna. The memory for maps is also a trying iTurfwnfiw 
These cases require the strongest dismterestad 

In the esse of Smentiflo forms, there may ftrifm* the 
smentiflo interest, detennnung spemsl oonoentrstian of mmd. 
Bnch forms sre comparativuty few m nnmber bnt mtensely 
nnportant. 

In regard to Artistio the Artistic mtaresi 

7 


la a 
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prompting to mental conccnimt ion, onl> Mich 

lit Liiklbo Bpecmll) ictainea. Cui-nc, or 

and ccilam gconictuo terms tor their hjmnictrj, ^nnld 

hold of, those that ha^o no uitciest except as symbols 

bo disrc'gaided . , i „ tvm rlnef 

In Coloured Surjaccs, ^\c suppose the colour o nntical 
fact, foi, although Fonn can ne%cr be ‘ -maddi- 

ndliesivcncss is thccsscnlial eonsuleixition ouc i ’ 
tion to natural scenes and i)i0''ifccts, highly dcconi c 
pictuieSj assemblies of people, tbo human face o 

animals, plants, .iiid minerals ^^rnWriii'^ 

[ The endonanent foi discnmniatmg and re , ^2° 
Colour may an ell bo supposed to bo special 
‘ Phi enologi'- is lustified m supposing a speeuil , ^far 

The ceutics m 1 elation 'SNutli the optic norv'O arc p ‘ 
moic expanded and iichcr m iiciTOUS elements, m , j5 g 
tutions than m others A special rcteutivoncss or , . ^.gg ^ 
gieat determining fact of character It not only co , gg^g^ 
facility m remembering scenes, pictiucs, and colo 
thus eutenog mto the faculty of the painter aua .^^^orld 
also promotes a liking for tho concrcto surface 0 ^gjon 
■mth all its emotions and interests, and a dislilang of 

from bare and naked symbols, forms, and aos ^ 
science 

SENSATIONS OF DIFFERENT SENSES ^ 

25 Our education involves various o 1 

Movements, Feelings of Movement, and the Sen 
the difreient senses 

In the comphcation of actual thmgs, the some ° 
operate upon several senses at once A bell is anea y gai 
as a combmation of toneb, sound, and sight An 0 ^ 

affect all the senses -rfcensivslj 

i Movements with Sensations Our movements axe e ^ 
lassociatedviTLth sensations Ourvanons actaons ’^^l^dnca 

leensible signs, as names or other signals , the chud s e > 
non comprises the obedience to direction or 0 

mals also can take on the same acquisition iJefiMt 

the bngle, and the signals at sea, axe associated ‘Wi 
movements ^gesBantl 

I Our locomotive and other movements are j-jjecoiu 
attended vnth changes of out visible environm^t, an 
associated mth these changes accordingly ^0 eye^ 

ward alters the visual magmtnde of all ohjects betor 
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0 ad of ladi aa nro near in ft Tcry palpable dejrco. Thu u a 
T nnapal port of car ocqoirtd pcrccpuoiu of dUtanco. (Sco 
\ .Tian, VlL} 

It mu already remarked onderAMOCuticma of Horemeof, 
dut thoro oro fotr ftssociatiou of mere tnorement] (bo aenso 
)f (bo effect pcncrall j inlervcnc* and accomponic* tbo exertion 
\ man digpn^ doei not mcchantcalij pnt in tbo ipado and 
lam it np be at tbo tozno time, see* and fcclj tbo rconlta;! 

1 ho rgbt and the focUng co-operato m directing and gniding | 
1 neb moTcment, and in introdoacg tbo ono lb;U foUofro. 

^tueular Ideas inth Sensatums \\ o may orrociafo with. 
Scnaationi Ideas of borca and 3 Iorcmen( reralfing from mn»>\ 
enUr expenditure, Thero aro oomo iDlcrc*ting oramplcn in 
point. 0 connect tbo weight and mcrtia of oifTi-rcot kinds 
of material, with tbo ruibto anpeamnoo, and other soDsibfo 
properties. On looking at a b[<^ of stone, at an iron bar 
)r a log of wood, wo form a certain ideal catimalo of tbo com 
poratiTO wCTghts, or of tbo mascnJar cxpcnditaro rcqnisito to 
sore, or support tbo aercral mouea TtuiassocuiuoDugauicdl 
partly by our direct exponenco, and partly by sectog the moa*/ 
cnlor exertions of other persona it becomes ot ono of th<A 
powerfol oBScoationj t^t color into onr ideas of oxtcnuil 
things. It u at tbo basu of onr Architcctorol tastes and de- 
mand 'When we see a moss of stono sopportod on ajpedes* 
tal, we form at once on esUmate of the satSoioDcy or mgnfn 
enjney of the suj^xirt, and aro affected plcsunntly or nnplea- 
■ontlj according to tbo estimate By a rapid process of asao 
oatlon, almost bko an instinct, we imogino tbo ^rcssnro of a 
block of any given aixo an idea of ita granta^g energy it 
canstmeted ont of our own oxponcnccs and a similar idc(i 
IS formed of tbo strength of tbo ropo that is to hoist it np, 
and tbo waggon that u to transport it. The same feeling 
deteraunes onr aonao of Arobleotnrol proportions these 
being vay different in tbo case of wood, of stone, of 
iron , and would bo modifled into enotber shape stQl, if gold 
WCTB the matcnal employed. From wont of laimlmnty with 
gold m masses, we abould bo greatly at Iknlt in connecting 
the Tisible appoaranco of a block with its weight and inertia, 
Seiuaiions wi/i Sensations. "We may baro as many gronps 
of comlanations as there are possible nninnn among oar senses. 
Organio senaaticms may bo associated with Tastes, Smells 
Touches, Boundi^ Sights Testes with Smells, do. , SmeHa 
■With Toudjei, and so on. The more mteresting cases ooonr 
Under tlie three higher 
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Touches aio associated mth Sounds, hen tlio nuff of a 
Bu s nco suggests its suiface to the toucli, and vice versd, as 
m (^criminating stone, wood, glass, pottci y, clotb, <5tc 

ouches are associated with Sights, on a very great scale 
fliof visiblo appearance of c\ ciy substance 

liave frequently handled, its feeling to the touch, 
smooth, as well as the tactile form and 

tactile magnitude 

Berkeley principally founded 
Chan VTiT^ acquired perceptions of Sight (see 

omre as^nn itself is not to be disputed , wo do ac- 

and thfiiT* singular firmness between visible surfaces 

smoothness of 

cast iron nr of of fracture of a piece of 

jested ramdl-e of a lump of clay, are sug- 

ind ^ faimhar thmgs 

(where no nnn^ f strictly tactile properties 

nled contends for an mstmcti^ conjunction), we 

resistance a°nd snggestion of frngible 

other T be seen, there are 

real iaSioe ynih S ™?Ua 

emanatmg from an object of oha- 
appearance Wo ^ firmlj associated with that 

ob,»!^Vf '’“‘J? ?'■' "'”“'1 -“ercly with the 

objert^ (SeeSTM^^y^ 5^1 °d‘to 

verse the mterval bntrJn would be required to tra- 

every instrument wif^ f with its sound when struck , 
every human beine- with fli animal with its ones , 

or snee^ ^ even with their cough 

between sounds ^ Sreat part, a senes of associationB 

Sion to wntten lanoTiftDvf^^^ visible objects. The exteu- 
tween the audible further associations he- 

"°^ds and the prmted characters 

presumed'' that the^'iapXty^^hT^d^ ^11 

^ary with the adhesive^quahtv^f p! ^ 

In fhp «)ic„n r quality of each of the senses 

0 anything to the contraiy, we must sup 
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pofe that when Eights ond sotmds arc asKtemfod, tho progress 
irill dopond upon tho odbcsironcss m nnd m 

soond itsolfl Tho mother tongno bo Icaraod with 
jnoro mpiditj according as Iho articnlato car la good, and 
ocoordmg os tho visiblo ossociatiOQS within thcmaolvra aro 
good. No other consideration can bo assigned from our pro- 
aont knowledgo. It does not seem that any hamor is pro- 
•ontod to tho nmon of sensationa of dilTonmt sonsoi tho pre^ 
coes 18 as easy and rapid between two, as in tho sphero of one. 

27 The Locallzaban of our Bodfly Fcchnga is an 
acquired perception. 

Prenons to expenonoo, wo do not know tho )ocah^ of any 
bodily sensation-— for example a pressnro on tho shonldcr or 
the too. Bat onr own body « to ns an object of senso ; wo i 
rtin aoo itj and more &ehand orcr It. is iiiso a •OQ't ot j 
rnhjeotire aensibihtieB it undergoes ohangts ottonded with i 
pleasure, and with patn TVhon wo son tho hand touching a J 
i part, we counlo the olrjecttve or pictonal aspect with a spo- i 
cud tactile teoUng; if the hand is transforrod to onothor < 
port, the altered mctorml aspect a connected with tlio now 
oontact. This is tho bcguuung of onr local associationB with 
the parts of the body and is the menus of enabling ns to 
assign tho looahtj of any part that la oocasioniag 0 ao^eotire 
feeling 

Some explanatkon is nocQaanry hero. How should the some 
preasura, oajunng tho some foolmg be reoogmied somotimos 
in one spo^ and somotunee in another P Tho qnahty of a 



We are be*t able to looahxe the feelmgs ootmeoted with 
the tnrfaoe, beottose its changBe ore aooesaiDlo to observation. 

deep-seated porta oan he got at, only when they are 
brought mto some relation with the gurfhee aa when proa- 
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Buro on tlio Blomnch or the li\or inofhfios n frolmg *mppfr=:cd 
to be connoclecl A\ith the part, or ns \',lien loc-il troalracnt 
soothes nn irntntion 

28 Our bod} occupies, ns it were, n ]»osition between 
tlie subject luincl and tbc object world nl Inr^c Atlcn- 
tionto our body is an object state, but with stroiu' subject 
associations 

By gazing on things oxtcmnl to otir body, wo arc m a 
truly object attitude , by ga/mg on any part of the skui, we 
bring np subject feelings Bj imagining the local appearances 
of a pain, w e may almost realize it phj sicnllj This is one o 
the connexions of idea and reality, occurring in nn eanggeratc 
form under the mesmeric sleep !Mt. Braid used the fict to 
mduco healthy actions on diseased organs It is scarcely pos- 
Bihlo to gaze intcntl} for a long time on any part of the hod . 
Tvitliont mducmg subjective feelings in rctcrcnco to it, £ui“ 
these carry with them actual changes in the part 

29 Associated differences in sensations alike lu quabty 
may occui, not only in Touch, but also in Sight, and iQ 
Muscular Movements 

The foregomg remarks apply to Touch. Tlie same is true 
of Sight A sensation of light may he qualitatively the shme 
as another, but, by arising tbrongh different parts of the 
retma, they are recognized as different , they become assoa- 
ated with different movements If two twms are so alike 
that we cannot distmgnish them, some variation is made iQ 
their dress to prevent confusion In the same w ay, sensatmns 
throngh different parts of the retma are made distinct hy their 
alliances One requires an upward motion to place it m tke 
centre of vision, another a downward , one a larger, and an- 
other a smaller sweep, to attain the same position 

As regards the mnscles likewise, we have to assnme a 
sense of difference, not due to qnahty, but to local seat It 
may be the same as regards the feeling itself, whether we 
raise the right arm or the left , but the two feebngs enter mto 
distmct alhances with other feelings not the same 

ASSOCIATES WTTH PLEASUEE AND PAIN 

30 By means of contiguous association, states of 
Pleasure and Pain can, to some extent, peisist, or be re- 
produced, without the origmal stimulus 
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The extending of essooiation to states of pleosure and pain, 
oritaioeof fcelmg or omotioii gonornlly must render it a eroat 
power as regards our happiness By a rofertmeo to the lactSjS 
we can aicerbiln how far tno prinaplo opemtea m this diroo 
tiom A fannhar example isfumiahod by our lilnngs forol^octsl 
and places, after long connexion with them- 

'nxQ ^loatvrtt of ue Sensei are usuallr roileotod bj things 
that are their causes, or by cortam regniar acoompanlments. 
Thus we connect the enjoyment of oxertase with our instm 
meuts of sport or gymnastio j the pleasuros of ropoee with an 
easy chair a sofa, or a bed and the pleasnru of riding with a 
ho^ and carruge. The sight of food, and its proporatioii, 
recalls something of the dwght of eating the soantilj m 
dulged oHld is lascinatod the mere new of the putrj 
cook B window The representation of fragrant flowers gives 
an ajTTeoablfi reoolIectiOD of the franrsnoe 

The poiiu of the Senses oonld oe still more demsively ap> 
pealed to All objeots that have severely pained ns are ptunful 
to encounter It takes a certain to overcome the re- 

pugnance to the instruments of a severe surgictJ operation 
It cannot be ooutendad that suoh associated pleasuros and 
pams are mdindoaHy of any great force, as compered with 
the ongmalf \ the fractional Tuoe of eech echo is but smalL 
Bui a total result, very far from msiguifloant, may be gamed, 
by aooumnlating around us a great many things assomsted 
with our pleasures, and reflecting a number of our happy 
moments The sportaman s troplnee, the trovelleris ounosities, 
the nsturalist s collections made by himselfr the student s 
pnxes, the engineer s models, are able to renve an oocamonal 
glow of foregone excitgmeiit. 

81 The law of this oaaooiation may be aflflumed to 
accord with the case of different seDsea (§ 26h We have 
already assumed that there may be a good, or a bed, 
memory for pleasure as such, and for pam as such while, 
in regard to special modes of pleasure and pain, as in the 
severe] senses, the retenbveness will vary with the good 
ness of the sense in other respects 

We have fbrmfgly sesn that a fall and accurate memory 
for pleasure and for pom is the intellectual basis, both of pm 
deuce as regards selfi and of sympathy as regards others. 
This may be a general feature of the chsraotar applicable to 
pleasures and pains as snob. Still, we must suppose the 
general power greatly modifled aocarding to the oi"— or 
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ongm A lugh endowmeiit for colour ■wall naturally include 
tlie retentiYeness for the pleasures and the pams of colour 
So, the circumstances that direct attention upon any seuse 17111 
impress, not only its intellectual elements, but its pleasures 
and pams 

The revival of a foregone pleasure by force of memory 
must he measured by the amount of change it makes on the 
present condition of the mind, as otherwise occasioned In a 
happy mood, we are liable to happy recollections, and repel 
the opposite, but in this case, the pleasurable state represents 
the present influence, and not the past 

32 The Special Emotions, by bemg directed habitually 
on the same object, become Affections 

After the feeling of Love or Tenderness has been often 
aroused m connexion with the same person, a habitual or cus- 
tomary regard is mduced, of greater power than the original 
attraction The memories of the past then add their power 
to heighten the present impression This influence, however, 
is chiefly manifested m neutralizing the deadenmg mfluence 
1 of familiarity The recollected warmth of past moments keeps 
I when the present stimulation has lost its influence, 

j Past associations of tender feehng will even overcome causes 
of positive dishke. 

So, Anger repeated generates hatred Pear may take on a 
habitual, and thence more aggravated form The Egotistic 
passions are notably strengthened, after having often run in the 
same channel without opposition The religious sentiment is 
converted into an afiection, by bemg made frequently to arise 
m connexion with the object of worship. 

33 The Emotions may spiead themselves over col- 
lateral and indifferent objects 

We have here a more testing case of association The acci- 
dental connexions with the objects of onr love, anger, fear, 
egotism, suffice to recall the feelings, and have a value on that 
account Hence tokens of friendship, rebcs, places, acquire a 
deep hold of our affections 

This IS earned to the utmost m religion Holy places, 
symbols, ntes, formalities, language, reflect and magnify the 
fcclinp towards the main object of worship , and the difficulty 
ever has been to keep them from wholly usurping, by their 
sensuous facilities, the place of the unseen Deity 

Human authonty avails itself of such associations, in order 
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to extend its influence. OiBoml roboi »nd symbola, ft ooro- 
Tnfm^nl of obeiisnco and doforenco, •olomnitici m the inreeti 
tur© to office forma obeorred in degrading and puniahing 
bftTe tlie effect of diffusing tho respoot for tulbonty m ox^ 
Boae^ Tbo RomonB, ■whoworotho grofttemt mrontoniin tbo 
rubstnneo of law wero also tho most attentlro to its forms 
such ftttention being pnrtlj tho canio, and partly tbo effect, of 
thfiir great regard to anthon^ in the worst of times. 

Those formahhet that baro on intrinsio oxprossivoneis, as 
bending p r o st rafaon pflamrip nndor tho jolce, arc necessarilj’ 
more improscre than what is intnssicnll^ Unmeaning 

S4. Association transfora the interest of an End of 
purenit to the Meana, 

The familiar example of this u mossy Allied in tho flrstj 
zzsissaff wzih iie that ti ebisuti, mtd tbo rehot tbom) 

nnmeroui peina, it becomes at last an object of affection m 
itself^ and is preferred, in its nnemplojc^ state, to all par j 
ohasable gratificabons. 

The mrcumrtances that faronr the transfemice arc moh as 
these —Honey is a tangible, measnrahle, permanent posses* 
non, the pleasures obtained Iw it being oftw fDptiTo,are apt to 
leare a feelinff of regret, as if they had cost too mneh. The 
mind eesgt^T earna to denm more satisfaction fhnn the per 
rMmgnt_posaibibty than from the perishing aotoahty j ospe- 
piHly fooh minds as are more susceptible to fear for tho fhturo 
th an to present enjoyment. 

The influence of early penury and pnvatian m disposing to 
ftTHnew 18 of itself an example of associated feeling as weU as 
a oontributing cause to the lore of money unspent. 

The acoescons of distmohon and power attached to the 
poasessian of wealth, necesKrily enrich the agreeable assoma 
mationi oonnectod with it. 

The feelmg of Property in its ftill comprehension, contains 
a mass of blmded aentnnent, and of piled tip associations, 
that ou scarcely be tracked ont m their detail Tho things 
that serve so many of tbo primary nses of hfo, become also 
the sntgoct of mingled pnde and affeoton. Property m land 
has charms of its own { it is an impressive object to the eye 
and to the mmd, and inrolvee both present mfluonoe, and 
the memory of ancient privdeges. The possession of a spot 
of land is the most powerftu of all known motives to 
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Another ctamplo of means convcrlcd into ends bj trans- 
ferred feeling is tlic nttncliincnt to forms of bnsincss, as book- 
keeping, legal and tcclniical forraaUtics e\cn after they have 
ceased to answer their ends This is an element in the con- 
Berimhon of lai\ s and formalities iv hose spirit has e\ aporated 
Ihc regard to truth is, and onght to ho, an all-powerfnl 
sentiment, from its being entwined in a thonsand w ays with 
the welfare of human society "Wo are not to be surprised, if 
an element of such importance as a means, should bo often 
regarded as an absolute end, to bo pursued irrespective of con- 
sequences, wbetber^near or remote 

35 jllany objects of Fine Art derive their charm from 
associations 


Fine Art contains effects intnnsicaUy pleasing, as sweet 
and harmomons sounds , colours and their harmonics , curved 
■lines , proportions in general 

Other effects are duo to association with pleasing qualities 
iiius, the hues aud complexion of health are not the most 
infcnnsically There is nothing m breadth of 
rial, opment of muscle, size of bone, to give a pnnntive 

f ^ con^xion with the manly figure , but the connexion 

n physical power gives them an adventi- 

, o c arm. A large cranial development would not be m- 

disproportion, it might be even 
beholA ^ mdicatmg mental power it is agreeable to 

^ polished surface is intrinsically pleasmg , 
Tnn/>v. ^ pleasure when it is connected with ease m 

mery or with cleatdiness in household management, 
the Alison consisted in attnbutmg ah 

nf l-he ^ Beauty, to associations with primary inodes 

pnmary modes, would of course not 
m' oS'nf the'^sthetie circle The foUoW- 

borrowed nr- author to collect examples of 

mswf associated emotions, although in many of his 
mstances primitive effects could he assigned 

‘Aff ^ Illustrations for the Sublime 

ideas of ereat ""^hioh are associated with 

ofTcatSet • *he Noise of a Torrent , the Fall 

powd^ STflS a Tempest, the Explosion of Gnn- 

Ce^r’ produ^iTL'’^ the Waves. &e ’’ Most of these sounds, 
without renard to wTiof°+i? hy their mtensity and volume, 

lowmg ‘ That the TVoi ®^&est More m pomt are the fol- 
^vmg ±nat the Notes or Ones of some are Sublime. 
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erarr one lawwi the Boar of tho lion^ tire OrowinM; of Bean 
Howling of WoItw, the Scream of the Eagle. In all theee 
caoei, thoee are the nota of orrtmftTB Temnrkable lor their ttrengih 
■Twi formidable for their ferocl^ Ab fllastxfttiona of Beooty he 
gfroB the following — The Bieabng of a Lamb is boontifnl m a 
ftTTA daj in spring the Lowing of * Oow at a distance amid the 
B0ener7 of a pastoral lindsoape in tmmner The OoH of a Goat 
amfmg roolcs is it triHng ly bwatifol, OS exprcoimg wildness and 
IndependeDoe The Hnm of the Beetle iB beannfol cm a dne 
eanunor erening os appearing to suit the stillness and repose of 
that plsaamg sooson. ^e tintter of the swallow is boontifal in 
the morn mg and seems to bo axpreeslTa of the cheerfolness of 

S6 The lAngnage of the Feeling both in their natural 
manifestationB, and in their axpreaaion, has to be 

acquired. 

The TTiftamng of the BmQe and the frtnm is leomi in/ 
mionoy by obserTiog what omminstanoefl they go along with.| 
The ranoua modificationa of the feotares, tone*, and gesturea* 
for pleasnref pou^ love, anger fear wonder ore oonceotod 
with known ocoacons that show what they mean. Animals 
nndervtand this language. There is a oertam intnnsio eiB 
aofj in some modes of ex pro smcm, as when soft and gentle, 
tones are naed for aTecUcin, and haxoh, empbaho nUeranaBSi 
for anger hot the play of the features has no ongmal iaean<| 
mg it must be understood by socpenenca. 

Yerbal expreeeion greatly enlargee the compass of the 
longooge of the fbelin^ Every emotaon has its oharao 
tenstio forms of speecm, expressing its shades with very 
great delioaoy Poets, who neve to depiot and eioite the 
emotions, reqaire an nnnsnal command of these farms, and of 
all the moagre and associated coroDioBtanoes that have the 
power to resnsoitate the vanefaee of feeling 

37 The Signs of Happiness in others have a oheenug 
effect on ourselvea. 

It ia a part of our pleostires to see happy beingi around ns 
and especial^ those that have the power of e- ip i n asln g their 
feeUngi in a fively monnar Qhfldron and in their happy 

moods, impart a certain tone of gaiety to a speototor On w 
other hanm the wretched, the downcast, •ind the qaerolons, ore 
spt to chill and depreet those in their oompony There is a 
sa t i stio tion in merolT b^oldmg or even m TTmi^mng ^Ka appear 
anoes and oc ornnjirt 1 mi>n t« of superior hsppinees^wmoh probobly 
acoocnts in port for the dlspoaiaoii to do Homage to /li* wealthy 
the poworfal, the renowned, tuI the rnooetffal ftTnfmg mankind. 



lOS in rt Mi\t '.I t.vv, or r .'.rt'.rin'. 

r.ft The Impjutv ' of otjr 1 r hf** i". tti '/r ■'* 

Tiimle lip of tlv' pl» iMir.iUlf' t>f * >rl% y ti 

The (Mr]\ p'TiHil nf lt(i\ •') fa’, o.ir^hh' ti) [ iirrrnen* 
pent mil}, I’l ntluj)t< <1 to tie » to-inr up (>1 ph i nn ' ’'.el piiti'' 
The hnme pUn’uri', lmj>p< luii'' n \outh me! iii nielli' np-'t 
^MU linL ho cqu ill\ n iie ml)- n il vh u rle * "itip le i " ’ Uinn in 
mUnuccil life 'riu* jo}*! o( t vrU }• I’-t h i.e fhtt mi reMilmni’l 
\nlno A tmicliLil, >-o\ori, mul n>( -tu h'-ne/ite/ up \ ill ‘^cn- 
Pihl} dcpit"--- the ton(> of tie’ \\iu)l>’ fiituro Ut< , >' mol} nn} 
nmonnt of suh'iefiuc'nt good fortune V. ill mitle • to rt'hcm the 
'^^nsto 

30 In the Moml fletitunf lit, ni-of liition counts fora 
share, altliough the evlcnt of the inlluencc is \anou5l} 
estnnatctl 

Ifc IP onl} in nccord inco i\ilh nil the other facts of a‘:so- 
ciatcd fcohngs tlml if u Ctrl un hind of toielnct, ’’ ly theft, or 
ovil speaking, IS const inlly miule the Kuhjtct of pnuishmcutt 
ccnstiic, or dLsapprobation, an nssocutite gro\\th imH he 
formed betw ecu the condneb and the infliction of pnm , and 
the individual i\ill recoil from it vntli nil the rcjmpnanco 
acqnucd duung this conjunction between it and paint ul fccl- 
I mgs The general principle is confirmed by the actual facts , 
those that have received a careful moral edncition arc almost 
as supenor, in their moral conduct, to the ofi'-'pnng of 
dissolute parents, as the educated, man is to the uneducated 
lu any other respect 

The conditions of progress in these moral acquirements 
are worthy of being specified The natural and predisposing 
endowments are the good retentivoness for pleasure and 
pain generally, constituting the natural gift of Prudence, 
and the tendency to enter into the pleasures and pains of 
others (called Sympathy) To these must be added, as a 
negative condition, the moderate degree of the counter im- 
pulses (whicb will be specified in another place) General 
retentiveness would apply to this acqniiement Kepetition, 
or assiduous iteration, must co-operate under circumstances 
favourable to the impressiveness of the lesson which circum- 
stances vary according as the associations are intended to be 
chiefly of fear, or of love Moi cover, for moral discipline as 
for everythmg else, a certain portion of the life and the 
thoughts must be left free from other pressing cares and 
acquisitions 
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j Tbfi aasooiation between object* and feobnea also enahlea 
(feelings to bring up tboir associated objects TEjb bond, how 
ever rsxolj operates singly an emotion, as love, anger or fear 
is not usually aasomatea with one object in partioular when 
it IB BO it IS able to surest tho object. Host gonerally the 
asBOoiation with fe elin g u ooe determining link among others, 
in a componnd asiooiatLQn. 

AS300UT1UNB O? TOLITION 

40 In Yolition, there la involved a process of con 
tignons association between speoifio actions and states of 
f€>eling 

This IS the third element m the growth of the Will, ub 
already deecnbed Spontaneity and Self-oonserrataon bemg 
the two ottier elamenta. The law of Self-conservation would 
determine the oontmuance of an action that feeds a pleasure, 
and the abatement of an action oon c ur nn g with pain but 
does not enable ub to begm a specific movement that would 
bnng pleasure or remove pft»n This is behevod to be at flnrt 
a fortmtouj ooucurrence, made to adhere after a certain 
amount of repetitiou. 

TTheu the mature wiE is r^arded m its whole eompaas, xi 
contains a wide range of sucoeBsrve growths, the earlieat 
hemg attended with ^ greatest difflciutieB. Theee will ha 
traoed, once for all, m the department of the Will, 

KATUXAi OBJKTTB. 

4L Our permanent Becolledaons, or Ideas, of the Con- 
crete objects of eitomal nature, consist of associated sen- 
sible qu^tiea. 

The concrete oomhinationB that we call natural ohgecta, in 
moet instanoet, affect a plurality of Bonse*. The distant itairy 
sphere reveals itself only to sight but all terrestrial thingfl, m 
some form or other appeal to eererai senseB. A peoe of 
quarts, bemdet bamg seen, Tim a oha^mtensbo touch an 
orar^ has taste and odour in addition. 

The preeent case, therefore, merely applies the association 
of a pluraliW of sensea to the individual tmngi mnVing np the. 
object wotid (the ooiyunotions or groupinga of things wiH be 
viewed separately) The complete image of a mmeral, plantJ 
or animal, ib the ondtmng asBociation of ell ila sensihle imJ 
preasioiis, the lead being taken by Bight. ' 
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Tlio contlifinti'' of mp d !> id ^^^'u.d‘\nt p> [ '<r 'jf'T.t tn 
Tomon of tlunsM nri', — ‘h> p lh< ,%,n> t o’” t!io •'< n •< i, (\nd 
clucn\ of nod tli«' < in th-v‘ il‘'tf'rnun*' n^tcn- 

lion or < niu’i'ntmhoii »»f nund. 

42 2’he Nulur ill'll mmd rv'pr* th“ minimum of 
disinterested :isioi mtinn'i 

The ptirj)o-.e of (h" Nntunh't I'l, not *'<'1' hot oi- 
linnhti\e, he tip* d* nirttn* nt ihn^ !i< tipple -i himSolf 

to, lie 11011004 o\»r\ • pt tu i le Ioni,*tti'^' to it In order to 
lighten the loid of detnil, ii’iil for ollp'r ri ■'■•on't, he ‘itnilies 
classification and ordtrU tiv thod , h it, notw ithstandmg the 
ntmosL ccononiN , his mind must retain a %ast niitnh r ot the 
Bcnsiblc aggregatf's constituting the sji< ''tfic ohjocts of the 
natural \iorKl IJi* must posio-is a liiijh dogreo of sensible, 
nnd especially Msiial, relcntn entss , his turn of mind must bo 
ob]ecti\e, 01 tow aids the exercise of the soni-e-, , and his bfo 
must bo largcl}' engrossed b^ the oxcrene of ol>>orvation Ho 
must not have any strong emotional likings, of the nature of 
preference, having to give an account of oicri thing that 
exists, because it exists, lus mam delight should bo to attain 
impartiality and cxliaustuc completeness , lie should bo espo- 
cially charmed by the arts of classification and method adapteii 
to this end 

43 In minds generally, the associations of natuitd 
obj^ts are piincipall}^ ruled b}' the feelings 

JMext to frequency, or familiarity of encounter, and often 
e OTe it, in point of associating cfiicacy, is the interest awak* 
ene in objects either by their sti iking qualities, or by their 
uses in the economy of life The one is tbo artistic preference, 
and the other the industnnl The gems, the more attractive 
owers, shrubs, and trees, the animals distinguished for their 
imposing qualities, are singled out for recollection, in prefer- 
ence to the indifferent specimens of each land And stiff 
more nnivei sally stimulating to the attention is the influence 
o^jDM ‘wants, uses and conveniences, our occupations and pnr- 

NATUHAi AND HABITUAL CONJUNCTIONS 

44. The things haoitually or frequently conjoined m 
our experience are coujomed in our recollection 

. thmgs about us that maintain fixed places and rela* 

toons become connected in idea, as they are m reality , and 
tbe mmd thus reflects the habitual enviroiiment. The house 
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WO liTo in with ita famitoro and arrangomonta, tio ttreot, 
town or rural acono that tro cncopntor dailj bj their incea 
•ant itorafaon eoboro into ahidiDg’ rocollechoaf onr ono part 
oasOy bnngine all tho roat to tho mind* tiow Oar know 
lodge of tuch mmiliar objeota ia mado np of tho oonnonon of 
oafiQ with ita oiflociated objects. Our knowledge of a man or 
woman inclndct tho oxtorzud arenmstanoof constantly oon- 
j^ed with him or her — localify fomfly and occnpction. 

conditions faronnng tho adhin i voDe M aro Repetition and 
■pccial Interest in what is near onrsolres. 

For tho Cosy rotontion of tho vanegnlod imagery of tho 
world, the primo poqnisito is poworfol rotcntironess for Ooloor 
Thu gircf to tho mind a pictorial character a grti^p of tho 
Concroto of nataro, with all tho emotional interests themoo 
arising It is required by the Naturehst, and u mdisponsablo 
to tie renter and to tho Poet. Also, m largo operations, 
inyolnng tho eitemaJ world, as m tho military art, 
ongineenng the laying oat of towns, plontnUoai and gardens, 
the Tiffoal ondowraent u tho predominating oireomstanoe ; 
▼hfle the optical or cnloor eiement, is still more important 
than the element of form. 


46 Among aggregates or conjnnchons, may be in- 
duded Maps, Diagrams, and Pictorial Bopresentationa. 

These artiflcial oonj un c ti ons are a largo part of onr higher 
knowledge they bnng to now by n medmm of roproeenta 
twn, what we hare no access to^ m the reality Tne reten 
^^enesi ior them follows the same laws, and is influenced by 
Jhfl same conditions. According as they depend upon light 
and shade and colour on the one nand, or upon outlme form, 
on the other they exercise the optica] or the mnscnlar ad 
heaiTmeas of the eight When tho complicacy u great, as m 
a map, or a drawing tho vanebee of hght and colonr are tho 
m^ &ct m mare skeleton diagrams, naible form is the 
principaL The apetnol interest ranee acoordmg to erronm 
stsoc es . To the mind of Dr Arnold, a map had intense fas- 
emotion it was snggestiTB of the mnlti&rionB human miereet 
of hia recoHectaons^tt history •• 


enccEssiONB. 

46 The phenomena of the world may bo divided info 
the Oo-enating and the Succceaive, although, so fer as the 
niiod is concerned, the geneno fact is Succession, 
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If WO except hnch cnscs n«; — complex nnd romciding tnns- 
cnlar raovemenfs, the concurrence of ‘lon^ations, through 
dilTercnt senses, at the satno moment, and our mixed or 
blended emotions, — our mental perceptions ate all successive, 
wo must shift the attention from point to point in \iewmg a 
landscape, and must maUc a cm responding senes of jumps, 
oven in the recollection Co-cxistencc, ns luuc scon, is 
an ai tiBcial grow til, formed from a certain ]iccnliar class of 
Nincntal successions The sulycctuo mind, m its power of 
attention, is single and contincd, it oicrtakcs the object 
world, only by movement in time 

Still, after Co-cxistcnco 1ms been estabbsbed as somotlung 
distinct, we recognize, as its contrast, jibonomena of Succes- 
sion All such phenomena, if by then uniformity or regu- 
larity, thoj are iterated lo the view, give use to a corre- 
sponding association m our ideas 

Successiviis of Cycle The sncccssious that perform a 
cycle, as day and night, the moon’s phases, the seasons of the 
year, the rontiuo of occupations and professions- — are en- 
grained on our recollection, and make part of our expectation 
of the future 

Successions of Evolution These are chiefly exemplified m 
living bemgs It is the very nature of organized life to evolve 
itself through a senes of changes , and this senes, which la 
characteristic for difi'erent species, enters mto our Imowledge 
of bvmg beings To know a plant we must know it at every 
stage A certain number of observations made upon each 
kind gives coherence in the mind to the successive aspects y 
Wherever we have any special interest, as in farming, 
demng, reanng stock, we become acgnaiuted with every phast-j 
m the order of development The evolution of the human 
bemg IS impressed m our mind by repetition, and /by the 
qnickenmg stimulus of our interest m humanity Evolution 
farther applies to the com se of disease, to any long operation, 
as a process of law, and to the history of nations When 
there is a slight uncertainty in the issue, the additional interest 
of plot may be roused 

Apart from the special mterest m the unwinding of the 
fature, the associations of evolution are, m principle, not 
materially different from the associations of still life. 
TOgiards both Cycles and Evolutions, the laws or conditions of 
^hesion are tiae same as has been repeatedly stated above, 
in connexion with the aspects of the outer world A more 
^definite peculiarity belongs to the successions next to be 
named 
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OauM and EffecL Ijeevmg out of ti 6 w for thft prctcnt, 
«±nct eciontifio oanaafaon, we m»y advert to what is 00011110111/ 
regarded as ctaoM and effeot, munel/ a euddon and impresaire 
change aa when a blow la followed b/ a noise and a frno- 
turo. A large part of oar knowledge of natare la made up of| 
theae sncoeanoiia. 

Aocording to the geueral principle of B el at i nty^ or 
Ohaoge, we are impreaaed m proportion to the intenai^ andj 
the Buddennees 01 any effect. So marked and powerful are' 
eome effeota, tliai one expenenoo la ramembered for life. The 
explosion of gunpowder the cutting awny of a support to eome 
heavy body the extmohon of a hie, — are eo pungent and ex 
exting that a aeoond oocurrenoe is nnnecaisary to stamp the 
&ot on the memory The order of nature, m so &r ai 00m 
poeed of those more suddeu effect*, la rapidly loamt. 

The assooiahoiii of thxuga with their area, or praotaoal ap- 
jdioations, involves the sbmuloa of cause and edW, together 
with the fiuiher mtereet of utfUfy A lever xn itself « an un 
exciting vulhle object m operation, it produces the exoite- 
meut of change, and the ^ratificataon arunng from a useful 
end. Punuture, tools, and unplementagensnuly are, in their 
ideal, aggregates of vinble appearance and tangible quahties, 
together wi^ their aapenddea appeeranoes when in use. 

The taenfaflo propertieB of object*, brought out by eipen- j 
ment, or observed m the course of nature, often involve the 
moat startli^ effects, and are thereby quiol^y impreesed upon 
the Tmn<^. diatang^oishing property of oxygen, to support 
combustiou, la for ever reuietubered by means of the expert* 
ment of combustion m the pure gas. The p roper t ies of a salt 
that affect the aeusss strongly are leomt at onoe. The de* 
oompooibon of light by the pnam is one of thoae startling 
appearanoes that uia stupidest person will remember througii 
the mare foroe of the aenaafaotu 

The E ff e ot s produced by our own agency are additionally 
impnnsive. The antecedent m this case is our expended 
energy whose famflianty makes it the type of all oauaaticm. 
There is nothing so well remembered by us, aa the results of 
our own actions j wo possess the cense in oursslvea, and 
there is occasionally added the charm of pnde or ooropla«noy 
Hraoe, in stndymg natural prooesse*, wo succeed beat by max 
mg the obaervatioua and expenments for ourselves. 

The most impressive part of our knowledge of Uvjngbeingi 
“-meu and aimriala — cousiala lu seeing them, now aa aotmg 
tod now at aetod on. The effeota that they produce upon 
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outwnrcl tln-ngs, and ilio cfTods {liat oniuard agcnt'i produce 
upon thorn, arc rcmomhcrcd hj ns nndor tlio stimnlns of 
inovcmcnt and change Tlicrc is a higlily complex interest in 
•watching the Tnovements of onr fellow men , the mere c-ccite- 
menb of change and effect is a part of the ease, onr sym- 
pathies, antipathies, fears, admiration, and other emotions, 
( lend impressiveness to the displn 3 ' Thus, w hat may bo called 
the oljcct part of our know ledge of hnman nature, depends, m 
the fiist place, on onr visible oi pictorial rotontivoncss, and, m 
the no'^t place, on onr susceptibility to the various feelings 
awakened by the manifestations of liumaniU* 

MECHANICAL ACQUISITIONS. 

We have now touched on the chief classes of things asso- 
ciated under Contiguity To give the principles in another 
hght, we 'Will allude to the recognized departments of 
acquisition 

j Under hlechanical Acquisitions, "we include the whole of 
j handicraft industry and skill, as well as the use of the bodily 
Imembers in the more ob'vious and universal actions of daily 
'life Whether for self-preservation and bodily comfort, for 
ind'OBtry, or for sport and recreation, we have to be educated 
into a number of bodily aptitudes 

47 In Mechanical Acquirements, the conditions ar6 
(1) The endo-wments of the Active Organs , (2) the deh- 
cacy of the Sense concerned , and (3) the special Interest 

(1) The endowments of the Active Organs aie, first, mere 
muscular -vigour and stiength, which we must assume as a 
I requisite, if only as brmgmg about persistency in exertitm 
j Secondly, "we may assume as a separate fact, involvuig 
nerve cen-bres, great Spontaneity, or the disposition to put forth 
> muscular activity, which does not always go along with 
cnlar development Thirdly, and most -vital of all, is the stil 
; deeper peculiarity shown lu the Perception of Graduated 
‘ Muscular expenditure and the reten-tiveness for muscalar 
groupings 

The first and second elements by themselves would deter- 
mine the Active Temperament — the disposition and a-viditymr 
bodily occupation, and the consequent readiness to apply ^ 
all pursuits gi-ving scope to this p-rompting The third peoH' 
harity would most specifically contnbn-te to the rapidity o 
acquirement in the skilled exercise of the bodily organs 

(2) The dehcacy of the special Sense concerned in the arq 
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ifl of cqoJ if not of greater tmporhmco. If it u to prodaco 
cflccU of tuctflo delicacy,— 0* in aurfocSo poHah or »oft oonsu , 
tcncy — a nice toach ii roijtuntn if Ujo work lajodgod bj 
colour tho pptical part of laght i« domandod { if to prodnoo 
mutioJ or orticulata eflVctn, 3io ear U inrolroi 

Ko amount of fleribaitj or compaa* of Ibo nctiro organ 
will enable u» to nw nboro onr ditcrimlnation of tbo elTcct pro- 
duced and an inferior flcxibOilr will bo grcntly extended by 
tbo effort to comply with o dencato pcrccptioo. lloroorer 
the Msociationji ox moobanloal aldll are na baa boon foon a 
mixtnre of grouped moacalor moromonta and iltnationa with 
contible impreationi and tbe in^rtanco of tbo lonaiblo part 
baa been slMwn by the tailuro or (be other connexxona on ita 
being withdrawn. 

(3) Tho apecial Intercft in tho work may flow from 
ranona aonrcoi. Tho possctaion of tho aotiro ondowmenta if 
an lodocement to oxoroiao them, and all exermao within the 
acopo of otLoa powera ta agreeable; whDo aupenonty ia atCfl 
more agreeablo. Then, at regard! the Sei^ t a aenaibl 
lity highly dereloped, *ay for oolear la a aourco of pleaaure, 
aa well as of dlaonminafacm. Besdea these modes of interoat, 
growing out of tbo potsesvion of tho natural apUtudoa, there 
may bo adreutiboua lourcea. It not upfl- eguontljr happens 
that a charm attaches to something not within the compoai of 
our aptitudes. We may hare auffloient mufical ear to onjoy 
mufio, but not to soquire tbo musical art and the same with 
colour We then hare a sort of admiration for a power that 
giree us a pleasure, and that we do not poeaeaa. Finally, 
whakoTor ciroumitances give an arfaflofll tsJuo to mochanioai 
acquirements, moline our dorotion to them, and so facilitate 
our progress. 

48. In tho condnet of mechanjcal treming, regard la to 
be had to the vitout and freshneas of the ayetem and the 
exercises most be contmned long enough to bring the 
energies into full play 

He physical rigonr and freehnesa, both of the monng 
organa, and of the being a prune requiaita, meohamc^ 

drrQ la moat effectual in tba early houra of the day and after 
tho refreshment of moala. The exercuo sbonld m continned 
lon^ enough to draw the mronlafacm and the nerroua agency 
copiously towards tbo organs exorcised at tho outset of an 
owrutaou there la both a stiffaeM of the parts and a fedmg 
01 fatigue, both transitory j tho blood as yet has not found ita 
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way to tho mombors engaged When, at a Infer stage, genuine 
fatigue eomes on, tlio exercise fihould coa‘'C, the cohcsiro 
power IB then at a miminum In tho arm}, recruits are 
drilled tbico times a'daj — early morning, aflcr breakfast, and 
after dinner — for an hour and a half to two hours each time 
Tho apprentice at a trade learns by fits and snatches, and 
mixes up the performance of work with the acquisition of 
new powers The pains special to tho learner are of two 
sorts — fatiguo of the attention, and the exhaustion caused by 
repeated tiials and failures 

ACQUISITIONS IN L/lNQUAGE 

49 First, Oral Language This acquisition involves 
an active endowment — Articulation by the Voice, and a 
sense — the Ear 

The beginnings of articulation belong to the early stage of 
the voluntary acquirements The child must first arrive at 
the power of articulating single letters and syllables , these 
are then united into words , and words are conjomed into 
sentences 

As in the case of the Active organs for mechanical acquisi- 
tion generally, we must assume as the conditions of articulate 
cohesiveness, (1) the muscular vigour of the larynx and asso- 
ciated members, (2) the vocal spontaneity, and (3) most im- 
portant of all, the special discnmination and retentiveness 
attaching to the vocal movements, connected, we may suppose, 
with the high organization of the allied motor centres 

Next, 18 the delicacy of the Ear for Articulate Effects, 
implymg both discnmmation and retentiveness, the first being 
accepted as a criterion of the second. This endowment may 
he looked npon as related to the special nerve cedtres of hear* 
mg (on the passive or mgomg side of the brain)/ 

"W^hen these two natural endovnnents staled high, fbe 
acquisition of words and of verbal sequences wiujproceedwith 
proportionate rapidity If there be a good general adhesive- 
ness in addition, the progress will be still greater ) Moreover, 
language is the acquisition of words, not by themselves, 
hut m association with things Hence, the next erudition 

50 As language is an association of nAmes with 

objects or meanings, we must mclude, as a coition, the 
law of heteiogeneous adhesion 'I 

That IS to say, we are to look to the goodness oi the asso- 
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i ciatiOTii (infer «) of tpeech on lio otio rod of 

objeetj nnmed on the otbcTj aa formerly cj^ilftioed, AVe 
learn much fooncr tho name* of thingi that jmprcM oi, than 
of thoK) that do not. Each man » rocabolarr i» made up, hy 
prefintmer of the naoaca of the objeda that interest hlaifeirj 
tho >atura!irt knowi moro namca of hii own deportment than 
of other doportincnta. 

61 Besides the moro vocnlralar 7 Lan^jnago includes a 
great number of definite aminucmcnU of wordsj with a 
view to its various ends, and subject to gramnialical and 
other laws. 

We bnvft not only to name things, bat to make affirma- 
tions aboot them, and, m other ways to nnito or compose 
consecntiro statements. These forms may be exceedingly 
numerons and raned for tbo mmo meaning or pnrposa. Thoir 
ready acquisition Is almost excloslroly goremed by tbo dr- 
enmitauces of puro verbal adhesion fluent orator tho 

diffoao and fllustmtlTe wnter tho most excel In moro 
rerbd ahuodasce, irrcspootiTe of the limits of the snbjcct 
matter 

62. While the acq^aisiUou of hmguogie must depend in 
the first instance upon the opportunities of hearing and 
speaUnp:, the effect of RepotiUou is greatly modified 
special interest 

f Of the moss of laogusffo that passe# through tho ear only 
I a Boloction is retained, and that s^eoiioo although partly do- 
I Pending on itcraticm, ii also greatly dependent on our intorost 
un the nl^octs, and our liking for spdcaal modes of doacnbing 
'the same sulgect. 

j A mans vooabnlsry mil fbow who he has kept company 
1 with whst books ho has studied what departments bo knows 
\ it will show farther hi# prodomroabng tastei, omofcionB, or 
•likings. Wo too m Jliltor for example, his peonUar omdl 
tion, and alto bis strong fascination for whaterer wa# Isrga, 
lof^ TEBt, powerfbl or sublrmo In Shakespeare the ad 
hcsirepeas for langnt^ os snoh, was so great, that it seemed 
to include oTery apemea of terms in neoily equal proportions. 
Only 5 very narrow examination eiJable# ns to detect his pro- 
forenoes, or his lines of study, and vein# of moro speoul 
mterest. 

Many tenna and forms of language are pennaneotly en- 
grained by some purely accidental oonoentmtion of the mind, 
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or a^,^^^^vcnlng of atlcnhon Tho'», wlicn \ro happen to Imre 
' folfc ^ ciy much t\\o \\ nut of n. w ord, before being told it, the un- 
Iprcs'iion IS a durablo one An} intcrcHting circum^'f nnee nttcncl- 
ing the utternneo of aplnubo stamp-, it iore\cr The cmplmsiB 
of n great orator, or actor, impicss his jicculianty of 
laugungo 

53 As regards Elocution, the powers of the \oice are 
subseivieiit to the Ear for Cadence 

Tho Ear for Cadciico is piobably a sense partaking both 
of tho musical and tho articulate car Either of these alone, 
m the greatest perfection, ^Ylth tho other deficient, would not 
suffice for tho actor or the elocutionist Tlic fine sense of 
cadence stores tho mind with many strains or melodics of 
utterance, which tho oiator reprodnccs in his oml dchvery» 
choosing, if need be, tho w ords that give most scope to the 
melody 

The purest exercise of verbal adhesiveness is seen in vocal 
mimicry, which demands tho endowments of voice, articulate 
ear, and ear for cadence, wuth little besides 

54. Written language appeals to the sense of Arbitrary 
Visible Eoiins 

! Written symbols depend for their adhesiveness on the 
' muscular endowment of the eye and its related nerve centres 
A well-known aid to verbal memory is to wnte with one s 
own hand what has to he remembered The effect of this 
is not simply to add a new line of adhesion, the arm and 
finger recollections — although we might remember by these 
but to impress the forms upon the eye, through the concen 
trated attention of the act of copying 

55 Short inodes of acquiring languages have been 
often sought , but there are no rules special to languaga 
Any undue stimulus of the attention to one thing is st 
the expense of something else 

Health, regularity, method, the absence of distractions, 
are the conditions favourable to all acquisition , granting 
these, each min d has a certain amount of adhesive aptitude, 
which may be distributed in one way or in anotber, bn 
cannot be added to A language mvolves a certain defim 
number of adhesive growths, diawong upon the adhesive 
capability to a proportionate degree. What is spent upon 
that must be takeu from something else It affcerwnr 
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bo aeon, that acq^ilion u cconomixod the detoctioa of 
BunBAnhett and Cbis haa a cpeoal application to tho stndj of 
langnages are co^^te to odo another It is now the 
enttom for good teach era of the clasBical, aa well aa of tho con 
tmenta] tongnee, to lay open the deeper alBnities with onr 
01^ to aa thereby to promoto the aemory of the vocable*. 

6Q A good verbal odhesivenesj u of value m the me- 
mory of knowledge or information coni’eyed in language. 

The repetition of Bpoeohea, poetry do., by rote ii an 
exeroiae of the verbal metnoiy 8 ir Walter Scott had thia 
power although donbtlesa it waa greoteat where the tnbjeot 
inapired hia feelings, tlaoantay trma diatmgtuihed by hia ver> 
bfll memory Soeb men, their memory for words, remom 
bered also the mformaUon attached to the worda. In tho 
extreme oasea of ttua endowment, the memory of an oxpoabon 
or disoonrae u oonaiatent with a total ignorance of the meaning 

BETEKTirENEffl IH SClEJfCE. 

57 Knowled^os Science IS Imblo, in agrentor orleas 
degree, to be oloui^ m artificial and nmntercstmg sym 
boL^ in whicli guise it has to be bold in the mind. 

Familiar and matterHif iaot knowledge may be embraced 
under tiu eenaible and oonorete forma of nature the ns< 
in g of the Bun is a phenomenon of Tuible amxieaiion Bat 
in Ai^nomy the gorgeooa maroh of the heavenly bodies ap> 
pears aa a maaa of ugenraical oalonlationa. 

68, Sciences are divided mto Object Sciences — those 
of external nature, and Subject Soiance^ or those relating 
to mmd. 

The Obj^ Sciences range between the moat Concrete, 
as Natural History and the most Abstract, as ilathematica. 

In the more Concrete and Kxpenmentol SmanoM, aa the 
Kataral Hiatory gronp (Mineralo^ Botany Zoolo^ An.) 
Geography Anatomy Ohemiatry, Heat, Electnmty — the 
actual appearanoea m the eenaea oonatitate a large part of 
the iubjoot matter henoe in them, the Oonorete mind ?wboee 
itartang pomt ia Colour) will be dt home. The number or 
detail of the VTsible aapaota la aoch aa to need thia endowment. 
Still, aa seienoes, th^ involye generahaation and general 
nobena, and cannot be dlrorcad from the arbitrary tymbobam 
or machinery auited to the high generaliiiBa ; hence they may 
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A*, rncro M um- pa .. ntumti', thn nnr'ntn m hui hoW of 
'**" “* *'* ^‘ <'*> ifo' riuuM,! rrt» ritA tnc^" of 
tifiTn.w? t/"'* '’-‘tk', ti \prt*t\ o‘ V ntt* a nl'O 

Thn 1 »• tom tirntii,^ hol<l on tho ou 

clmnn i” -cl n-mio , tho r>*-n,s Into no rrsthrfio 

oftlinr. r*^ niotuo thut rpiicltm^ tho n ituttil n^ill^^lvt'nc‘a 

Tlifif° /'*' tnusl ho M»im oxtruiion*; intt'rc''t 

nc<!q nr /rn the inltrtO't of 'I’nith in Us cotnprohpn^ivc> 

mttid nmofo^'^V ^ r to h_\ tip tn tbo 

on nhq(t^f.f fhrm^', nnd to oiuluro tho Inbonr nitcndant 

on abstract notions and reasonings 

oTnifndr.^1^!? Subject Sciences, tlioso of ^Mind proper, are 
n self-consciousness, or introspects e attention 

of an nimd includes manj phenomena 

unnd nnd thn n t ^ the bodily m am fes tat ions of 

Sner-vnM? nspiomptcd by tbeir 

m eafh one’s solf-coSo" onsn'’csT'"'“'' 

Thfivn __ 


course in endoLn different 

cmninatine' and ^ J^sign the special attitude for dis- 

inatmg and retaining the self-conscious states generally. 

lation of knrmuTi^^ circumstances favouring tlie accumu- 
afe tL iLeno^ or Subject states, 

and taTCa“ 

eyei analog?^ to endowment, a mental 

pose that the wakiL con^r!^ for colour, we may sup 
Object and SubjeS 

J egards, may m each person inchne more 
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io ooo Iban (o Iho other Giren a certain naliro porror of 
intellect, the dircctxm taken It, will dclormino Ibo intclleet- 
fautl chaiacter If Iho Object regardi aro ciola*iro or oror 
powering tho knowlodgo of tho Snbjecl, as Boeb, trill bo at 
its lowest ebb. 

The CTrcnm'taneca fartranog tho Objectiro attention can 
be assigned with great probabilitj’ and their reraiiwon would 
therefore accoant for tho Snlgectiro altcntioo. Thc«» objectiro 
circomstanccB aro, first great apontaneous mnscnlar actinty 
in all ita forms “'d next, a hign derelopment of tho senwa 
most allied with object properties as sight toucli, and bear 
iDg Whero tho forces of tlw sritcm are profoselj dcferTOincd 
towTirds bodilj* energies the chameter is rendered proK-mi 
ncntljr olnectirot whereas not onlj persons difibrcntlr con 
stitn^ bat tho same persons ondor ndrancing jrcars illness 
and confinement of tho energies aro thrown rooro upon self 
consoiousncts and exhibit tho conseqncnccs of this attitodo 
in greater knowlodw of tho feeling more spnpathjr with 
others and an ethiciu or moralixing tendency Again as ro> 
gnrds the Ol^oct senses a strong snscopUbihtj to colour or 
to motis or to taoiHo properties opemtea in tho direction of 
the obfoct regards i if tbm scniibUities are onlj arorngo, or 
below arerngo, In a njiod of great goooml powers a largo 
share of attention will be giren to sobjeot statoa. Oa ibo 
other extrems great organic scnslbilit/ inolinci tho regards 
to the snljjoct>se]r 


61 In order to indicate the medinm or organ, of 
mental study a faculty was designated for that purpose, 
b\ Held and Stewart, under tho name Consciousneaa. 
Hamilton spoke of the some power os the Prcscntati\T) 
Faculty for Self 

I Bofloetion bod been pnmously used by Iiocks to mean 
Itte source of our knowlodgo of tho Subject world tho name 
ftowerer, was not well aboeen- The word * Oontaousueas is 
rpreforable but If consmouauess b© oomprobonsiroly applied 
[to the Obgoct os well as to the Subject regards tho qualified 
^orm Self-oonsoiontncia is stDl moro suitable it is also 
justified by common utaga 

Hamilton calls the first sonroe of onr knowledge of fhots 
the facnltr of Presentation- The Senses aro 3io Presen- 
tatiTe medium for the olgeot world} Scli-consciouxne» is tho 
•Preaentatian. of the sat^e^ worid. 
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BUSINESS, OR PRACTICAL LIFE. 

62 The Education of the higher Industry, as opposed 
to mere handiciaft, vanes with the different departments. 
Among the elements involved, we may specify (1) 
acquaintance with Material forms and properties, (2) cer- 
tam technical Formalities akin to science, and (3) a prac- 
tical knowledge of Human beings. 

(1) The knowledge of i certain class of natural properties 
IS involved in the various industrial arts, — in Agricultore, 
Manufactures, and Commerce This is not essentially distinct 
from scientific knowledge, although differently selected and 
crrcumscnhed The scientific attribute, generality, is not so 
much aimed at, as precision or certainty in the particular 
apphcations The steel-worker must have a minute acquaint- 
ance with the properties of steel, the cotton-spinner must 
know all the shades and varieties of the material 

(2) The formalities of book-keepmg, and the modes of 
reckoning money transactions, are of the nature of arbitrary 
forms, like Arithmetic and Mathematics 

(3) In many practical departments, as statesmanship, 
oratory, teaching, &c., hnman bemgs are the material, and the 
knowledge of them, m the practical shape, is a prime requisite 
The same knowledge is of avail to the employer of workmen 
and to the trader who has to negotiate in the market with 
other hnman bemgs 

The comprehensive Interest in the present case is worldly 
means, which is a far higher spur to attention than truth- 
There are special likings for special avocations, owing to the 
incidents oi each suiting different mdividnaUties Another 
biassing ciicumstance is the greater honour attached to certain 
professions 

There is a close relation, m point of mental aptitude, 
between tbo bigbei walks of material Industry and tlio Con- 
crete oi Evpcrimental Sciences, and between tbo formal de- 
partments, as Law and Mathematics The management of 
human beings would depend upon the aptitude for the sub- 
ject sciences 

ACQUISITIONS IN THE TINE ARTS 

G3 Fine Art constructions arc intended to give a cer- 
tain species of pleasure, named the iileasuie of Beauty, 
'1 aste, or fftsthctic emotion 
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Tho tnaally reoogmxod Rne Arts fcro Arohitoofaire, Sonlp* 
tnre, Runting Poe^ Dramatio display Refined Address, 
I}aiuxmg Mtifia Tboir oommon end u refined plocurare, 
althcroga their means or initmnientality is difforont. They 
are diTided between the Eyo ond tho Ear, the two higher 
•enses. Poetry and Acting combine boih* 

64. The moat gimeral conditions of acquisition in Fine 
Art are (1) hlwshanical Aptitude, (2) Adhesiveness for the 
Snbiect-motter of the Art, and (3) Artistic sensibility 
(1) In those Arts where the artist is a meohanioal work 
mflTi^ be raqairm corroffpotiding Aohve endowments. The 
singer the a^r the orator Deed power* of voice (strength, 
spontaneity and the ocmdition that determines alike discnim 
nafaon snd Tetenbrniesa) the actor and orator ore farther in 
want of oorresponding powere of feature and gostore. The 
instrumental p^ormerof mono, the pauitor and the eonlptor 
are workers with the hand- The architect and poet are 
exstopied Irtnn the present oondibon. 

(3) An sdhesiTsnees for the Sntgeoi or Hatennl pf the 
Art IS of consequence u storing the xnisd with aTailahle ro> 
oolleoiionB and forma The painter and poet should hare 
extensive memonee for the motonal m nature, as mere risible 
display Without regard to besnty m the first mstonoe. Tbe 
port thoold hare, in addition, s mind well stored with 
rooebles, and with their melodioiu and metrical oombmations. 
The seter should hare an eye and memory for gMtnres. The 
mnsKnan would derive adrantage &om an adhesireneSB for 
sounds as tnoh- 

(8) The Artistio feeling iS tho guide to the employment of 
these powers and retonroea, and the motire for oonoentrating 
attenbon upon snoh objeote ae grotily ih The Artist must 
have a special and distingnishing seosfbili^ for the proper 
effects of Ins artj proportions in Architecture, fine enrres 
and groupings in Soulpture, ooloor harmonies in Paintmg 
melody m Music, and so on- To hare a lai^ oomnumd of 
material, without artisbo selection is to fail m the proper 
sphere of art a pictorial mmd, without tecthetio feeling might 
make a naturalist or a geographer but not a painter or a 
poet The profuse oommand of original conceptions was ap- 
parent in Baoou, hut not a poet s dslioaoy in applying them. 

BISTORT ASD KARRATITE. 

65 The successions of events and tnmsactionB in 
human life, reinembered and related, make History 
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The adhesion for witnessed or narrated events is often 
looked upon as a charactei istic exhibition of memory Bacon, 
in dmdinf^ human knowledge, according to our faculties, 
assigned History to Memory, Philosophy to Reason, Poetry 
to Imagination 

66 Transactions witnessed impress themselves as Sen- 
sations, principally of Sight and of Sound, and as Actions, 
when the spectator is also an agent 

A pageant, ceremony, or other pictorial display commends 
itself to the pictorial memory Most active demonstrations 
are accompanied, more or less, with effects of sound , human 
agency is usually attended with the exercise of speech 

Historical transactions have an interest with human beings 
generally, although with some more than others Hence the 
memory for witnessed events, hemg the result of a shmulatea 
attention, is usually good 

Sometimes a single transa/ction is, in its minutest details, 
remembered for hfe This is owing partly j:o the length of] 
time occupied in attending to it, partly to tho) mterest exciteo, 
and partly to the frequent mental repetition ajnd verbal narra-j 
tion afterwards \ 

67 Transactions narrated obtain the aid. of the Yerbal 
memory 

A narrative is a complex stream of imagery and language 
In so far as we can realize the picture of the ^ents, we con- 
nect the succession pictorially , m so far as wel remember the 
flow of words, we retam it verbally Probably] m most c^es, 
the memory is formed now by one bond, now by another , 
different mmds portioumg out the recollection differently 
between the two 

OUE PAST LIFE 


68 The complex current of each one’o existence is 
made up of all our Actions, Sensations, Eniotii ", Thoughts, 
as they happened 


Our own actions are retained in vanons shai is 

k (l) Inasmtich as they produce a constantly altered spec- 
cle about ns, they form alliances with onr ' .sations ^ 
walk in the country, although a fact of energy i activity? 
remembered as a series of pictorial aspects The same is true 
of our executed work , an artist’s finished pictui, is 
bodiment of his labour for a length of tune, the easies 
foim of rememhcrmg it 
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(2) If wB romembor aotionB ab such, and opart from the 
correlabTO changes of sensible appeartinoe it u as xdeai mops' 
xMnti for which wo hoTO OJiertain adhosiveBOss, varying no 
doabt with the motor endowmonts as a whole. If we re- 
member an action snlSciently to do tt ogmn^ we remember it 
also ideally Wo remember onr verbal nttamncea, partly as 
oonnooted threads of vocal exertion. Stilly we rarely depend 
on thm smgle thread, A surgoon may remember how he 
operated for stone hu memory of hand movements but 
sensible resnlts oi the diHerent stages impress him much 
more. 

( The memory of onr feelings or amotions, in their pure 
snl^eot nharacter as m pleasnre and pain, comes nnder the 
proper adhesiveness of the Bnbgeot states. AUnsion has bedn 
made to the permanent recollection of states of pleasure and 
pern, as a thing vsnahle in mdindnalSy and of gr&ii import^ 
anoe in its practical resalta. It was also remarked that no 
law can be l^d down as governing this department, no special 
endowment of sennbility pointed ont, except the negation cdT 
extreme object r^ixda, m a mind of good general letentiv^ 
ness. 

COKOLODntO OB8EETATIOHB ON BOTENTlTENEaS. 

69 (1) There is some diffionlty m establishing what we 
hare named general Betentivenees, seeing that so much de- 
pends on the special organ, and on the interest excited. BtOl, 
when we encoimter a person distmgnished as a Uamer gener- 
ally with a strong b^t for aoqmsikon in all departments—^ 
bodily skin, langnagee, smences, fine arts — we seem jnstified m 
Tflpr iwnfang the oaso as an example of adhesrre power on the 
whole, and not as an aggregate of local snpenonties. The 
renowned admirable Qnohton is a histone^ example of the 
class. And we find many ttiah that are almost equally good 
in language and in science, in business and m fine art. More- 
over the iupenonty of man orer the lower animals is ^^oral 
and pervanre, and better expressed by a general retent i v on ees 
than by the sum of special and local distinctiniig. 

(2) There can be no qnoction as to the superior retontrve- 
nees or plasticity of early yoora. We oannot state with pre- 
cuion the oomparatiTe aohearyeness of difierent ages, but men 
the time that the organs are ftilly under oommand, onward 
through life, there appears to be a steady decrease. The for 
maUon of bodily h^ts aeema to be favonred not solely by 
nerroos conditions, at their TnaTTfnnm m youth, bnt by mua- 
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culnr conditions nlso , the growing singe of the muscles being 
the stage of easiest adaptation to new movements 

As regards tlio mental pecnliunlic>, I lie earliest penods are 
[ most susceptible to Jroial impicssions , nlso to Piij sical habits, 
,sucb as bodily carriage, the mechanical jinrt of language (pro- 
enunciation), or the use of the linnd ns in dmw mg After these, 
come the Verbal monior}’, and the exercise of the senses m 
Obsciiation, with the corresponding pictorial recollections. 
The Generalizing, Absti-acting, and Scientific faculties are 
much later. Arithmetic, Grammar, Geometr} , Physical Science, 
&c , begin to be possible from about the tenth } car onwards 
Up to tonrtcen or sixteen, the concrete side of education must 
pievail with the vast majority, although, by that time, a good 
many abstract elements should be mastered, more especially 
matlicmatics and grammar. The basis of every aptitude, not 
ot a high scientific kind, should bo laid before sixteen 

(3) The limitation of the acquirements possible to each 
person has been repeatedly noticed There are leasons for 
believmg that this limitation has for its physical counterpart 
the limited number of the nervous elements Each distinct 
mode of consciousness, each distinct adhesive grouping, would 
appear to appropriate a distmct track of nervous communi- 
cations, mvolving a definite number of fibres and of cells or 
corpuscles , and numerous as are the component fibres and 
cells of the brain (they must be counted by millions) they 
are still limited , one brain possesses more than another, but 
all have them hmitations 

\ It IS hardly correct to speak of improving the Memory as 
ja whole We may, by devotion to a particular subject, make 
great acquisitions in that subject , or we may, by habits of 
attention to a certam class of things, remember those thmgs 
j better than others , but the plasticity on the whole, although 
I susceptible of being economized, is scarcely susceptible of 
I being increased Fo doubt by leaving the other powers of the 
mind m abeyance — those entering into Reason, Imagination, 
&c — and by not wasting ourselves m the excitement of the 
feelings, we may determine a certain additional portion of the 
collective mentM energies to plastic acquisition , but this is 
still to divert power, not to create it 

(4) There is a temporary adhesiveness, serving many of 
the occasions of dady life When we have to follow a direc- 
tion, to convey a message, to answer a question, to put a fact 
on record, a few minutes’ retention is all that is necessary 
In such instances, we fulfil the requirements before the pre- 
sent impression has died, away 
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Tlw next grado of odhcjiTCDOs in PCprcvTitcd by tbo 
enpenor readme#! and hvclmc« of recollection for thing! that 
haro occurred within a few bonra cr a few day# or perhaps 
montha. It n tho diflcrenco between day*, or weck5, and 
yean of Intcrml Tho things oro !nppo<cd to Imro gone 
completely out of mind, to hare been ovcrtaid by many newer 
impre*»ioiu ; still wo find thatneeme#* in time makes & great 
dilToronco that as onr impressions go into tho far part, with 
ont being renewed they tend to decay that aner a fow 
years, ciUnetion has coma oxer a great many that were good 
for a fow months, especially such a* were forrned late in life. 

"What is called era mm mo is a case of terapomry ndbcsiro- 
ness. Bat tho reproach implied in this name attaches more 
to tho orcmnstanco that tho acqnlsitioDS aro modo hy an nndao 
preunnf and exatemeni of tbo bmn wbieh can bo only tom 
pornry and ends in an oxbatuUon of tbo pUrtio force s . An 
oxen pace of aeqatrement, within the limits of tho sirengih, 
u tho tma economy m tbo long mn. 


CnAPTEB II 

AOBEEITENT— LAW OF SIMILAEITT 

L Trre statement gf this law is as follows — 

Pment Actions Senaatidns Thoughts, or Emotions 
tend to rexi^o their Like among proxiously oo- 
enmng states. 

I Contl^^ joins together thbigs that occur together, or 
that are, dj any emnunstonoo, prosontod to tbo mind at tkt 
snow tiBi# j as when wo aooociato neat with light, n falling body 
with a concussion. Bat, in oddibon to this link of reprodno- 
taro ooiraenon, wa find that on© thmg will, by nrtue of iimi 
larify rocaH another oeporsted from it m trm^ as when a 
portixit brings up tho onginaL 

Tbo teocmd fundamental proper ty of IntoUoot, torroed 
Ocusdoutnoea of Agrooment, or onndanty is thus a great 
power of mental reprodacfaoOt or a moons of roooxonng past 
mon^ ststoo. It was rooogmsod by Aristotle as one of tho 
l^ofcs m the succession of oar tbonghts. 
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2. Similarity, in one form, is iinjilifrl under Contiguity 
"When a contiguous bond is confirmed by repeated exer- 
cises, each new impression must lec.ill the total of the past 

In order iliat 0 may, by rcpciition, attain an cndnnng 
idea of the winding of a river, ■^etn from tlio ‘-.iinc point, each 
new MOW must reinstate the cflcct of the previous, rvbich is 
a species of the attraction of similanf} ]n snch a ease, how- 
ever, the smiilanty amounts to idcntit3, and is never failing 
in its operation Tlicro is no need to mention "vvliat can with 
certuint} be counted on , hence this condition of the success of 
contiguous association was tacitly aesnmed The eases that 
demand onr attention arc those where the similarity docs not 
amount to identity, and where it may f.iil to operate tbo 
circumstances leading to the failnro or the success are then a 
matter of distinct enquiry 

3 The impediments to the sure revival of the Pastj 
tbrougb the bond of similarity^, are Faintness and Diversity* 

There^ are cases where a present impression is too Feeble 
to strike into the old-established track ot the same impression, 
and to make it alive again , as when we ai e unable to iden- 
tify a faint colour, or to recognize a visible object in twilight 
dimness This forms one department of difficult and doubtful 
re-mstatement The most numerous and interesting cases, 
however, come under the head of Di versity, oi like nessjiccoiP- 
pa nied by iinlikeness , as when an air is played with new 
vaiaations, or on strange instruments It w ill then depend 
upon vanons circumstances, whether or not we shall he struck 
with the similaiity 

appear, as we proceed, that there are the greatest 
individual differences, m respect of the power of re-instatmg 
a past experience through similarity, under the obstructions 
^^'r^ii famtuess and diveisity Tins power would seem 
to loUow l^s of its own, and not to nse or fall in the propor- 
tion ot tlm OontignoaB adhesiveness As with Contiguity, how- 
ever, so here we find the facts to tally best with the assnmp- 
mn o a General Power of attraction for Similars, modified by 
tUe Local endowments of the Senses Each inteUect would 
seem to 1^ gi^d with a certain degree of Similarity on the 
w o e, or for things geneially , snch general power being con- 
sis ent with special differences, accoiding to the same local 
peculiarities as we have allowed for in Contigmty These 
vnu be made to appear m the illnstration of the workings of 
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Bimflintj firtt nnder tho duouiTiuilJigo of Fmntocw, ond 
Kcoodly and at Rrentor length, under Ibo ohjlmclion of 
Ihrerntj 

FCEDLCNESS OF lUmEWIOV 
4 Under n certain degree of Faintncw n present irn 
prcasion will bo luiablo to recall llio paal, oven although 
the rcscmbloncQ amoanU to identity 

^Vhon a prewmt bnprcMicm i« Tory faint or feeble it is Iho 
same as no impression at olL IhOVcrthelMs, wo oro interested 
m considcfTiD^ tbo instances, of not nnfroqncnt occurrence 
where a famt impreunon is recognised by ono man nnd not by 
another Soppoee a taslo. In tbo ease of a vory fccblo brine 
many persons mtgbi coniidor tbo water qmto fresh others 
again woold discern tho taste of fbe salt \ that it to say tbo 
present impresaon of salt would recall tho prom os coIlocUro 
improsston of tho tasto of salt, and with that tho name and 
characters, or the fall knowledgo of salt, m other words, 
woold tiesh/y tho mbstanco. 

(1) Lot ns reflect on the mental pccnihmty that may bo 
snppo^ to canso the ddrerenco. In tbo first place, we most) 
admit that tkt natural daiicacf ef Me sense of Taste migbt^ 
vary We know that all tbo sonsos aro subject to indiridnal 
ranations of natorol acuteness { tho readiest test of tho com 
paratire aontonosa being tbe power of Discrimination wbiob 
power also implies a deucato sooso of Agreemont as well os a 
special force of Botcntireneas. In tho saxno way a dclicnto 
senso of amell as in tho dog would show itself in idontifying 
very faint odours ; a good ear woold make oat Duntor unpres- 
siooi of sound an eye for colourwonld reoognixe a faint shade of 
yellow m what to another ere would socm the abeonce of oolcror 

(2) In the second phuje, through iamihanty, or other! 
cause, (koprtmOMM impreuion might he non rfcepfy engrained ml 
one mind than in another as a consequence of whioli, it would i 
start oat on a slighter touch of present lUmulna Wo should 
expect this to happen from tho vorr nature of the ease, ond 
^ know by abundanoo of familiar Cmts, that it does happen. 
The taflor idenbfles a ship in tbo offing and detomiines its 
build sooner than a landsman- Acooadmg os our familiarity 
with spoken lan^ga mcreascs, we identity the feantest whis- 
per or most indistinct ntieranoa It matters not by what 
means the pronous impression has been rendered deep and 
■trong — whether by mere iteration, or by tho inllnanoo of 
feeling 
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( 3 ) A tlurcl po'isiWo Bonrco of inequality, m rcco^ni/m" a 
faint impression, is tbo hnht 0 / nitnuhvfj to the particular 
class of impressions Tins ma^ bo otherwise described, ns 
ihe acquired dehcacij of the icnio, b} repeated nets of attention 
or coiicentiation of mind, on anj one sense, or any one region of 
things, a habitual concentration is determined, angmcnting, by 
BO much, the natural dolicac}' of the sense Ilcnco all profes- 
sional habits of legarding some particular objects, render the 
individuals susceptible to tiie feebltsc impression of any one 
of those ob]ccts 

It need not bo made the subject of a sf'paratc head, that 
I the nndistracted condition of the mind at the time, necessarily 
( favours the power of making out the identitj A full concen- 
tration of tho observing powers is supposed in order to do 
justice to tho case , the concentration may, or maj not, be 
aided by motives of special interest, or by circurast,incos that 
excite the nervous energy beyond its ordinary pitch 

These three conditions, differing in origin or source, have 
one common effect, namely, to give greater strength or inten- 
sity to the previous impression They may bo consideiod as 
exhausting the local and special aids to tho restoration of a 
past state by Similarity, under tho disadvantage of feebleness 
in the present or actual stimulus If we assume, in addition, 
a General Power of Similarity, greater m some minds than m 
others, we seem to exhaust tbo means of accounting for supe- 
rior power of identification m the case of Peebleness 

For the sake of clearness, let us repeat the four conditions 
in a summary statement 

I General Powers of Similarity This is the deep and 
pervasive aptitude, the intellectual gift, good for all classes of 
impressions 

II Special and Local Circumstances 

(1) Natural delicacy or acuteness of Sense 

(2) The depth or intensity of the previous impression 

(3) Acquired delicacy, or habitual attention, to a parti- 
cular class of things 

All these considerations are no less apphcable to the means 
of conquering the obstruction of Diversity , they must, how- 
ever, for that case, be supplemented by a fourth specif oir- 
cumstance, to be presently mentioned. 

8IMILAE1TT IN DITERSITT— SENSATIONS 

6. Movements, Peelings of Movement, and Sensation? 
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ccnornllv arc ro\ ivc<l in idea, by Ibo force of partial simi 
lonty, or likeness in difTtronce. 

When a porimit bnnp« to our mind the orlpnol it is by 
rirtao of nrailonty { tho dlOVrcnccs between painted canrnsi 
and n linoe wan or trotnan do not blind ns to the points of 
likeness. Idctcom tho dirersitj boworor by drew allUode 
and by idcalmng tho fcatnTrs, and tho remaining Iilccness 
may bo iniofBcnent to recall tbo original the diTorso cirenm 
etxincci carry tbo mind awav from tho points of similanly 

As rega^ Dirersity, thoroforo tho dutincliro featnro is 
tho inQaencc of tho points of dissimilarity These, hr tho 
g CD oml law haro a tendonor to call np thnr liko} and hcnco 
a stmgglo of opposing iauaenccs. A person that wo haeo 
scon only In ordinary costnme Is painted in military or oCDas] 
uniform. Viowing tho pictoro, wo may ho instigated, bj 
nmilsrity in vanoas dirceljona. As a por t rait, tho pictaro 
may suggest other portraits, tbo rorinng stroke of similarity 
operating upon tho pointors oiecution. Or the mibtaiy 
dress may suggest eomo soldier br professiom LeisUy tbs 
portcait may its ongiual by tbo resemblance of tho face, 
^reo persons looking at tbo tamo portrait may tbos be 
moTod in threo <iiir«ireQt hues of moutal rctasdtation aud 
to each one ihoro mil bo au attraetiou of lilcouess in direr** 
iityj tbo points of diTOTSity by Iholr own independent allraa 
tions, operating as a hindrance to tho similarity AVhiohorer 
point bnngs on the recall u tbo IDconcss tho others are tho 
nnliVenesses and in their cSbrts to recall thoir orm simlli 


tndes, they count for so much dead weight against tho sno- 
cosifal identity 

It IS thas apparent that tbo a r o am stnneo special to thot 
obstmction cans^ by Divorrity is the striTing oi tho separata 
featnres, each for itself to strdLo the rocalL Henco, boeidesi 
the three special oiroamstances oontnbuUng to rosasmtation I 
nnder Faintness, wo most now add a fonrtn— namely (4) aj 
low or teener »»se«5>tibility to the puints of diwmijf « 

d iloveTnenUand Feeltn^ of ^tovemerU. Before proceeding 

I to tho Soniatious proper wo may adrert to the one case of 
moToment that fornishes intoresUng examples of Similanty 
namely Artaoulata morements, or Speech. Any tram of 
words presently uttered ia liable to recall prenons trams 
cont ainin g saU^t idcntitiea, although in tho midst of differ 
enoe. Tn nring a parttoolar phrase, or in tellmg on anecdote 
we are li a bl e t» be m ade aware that we are repeating oar 
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ficlvos. Wo may trace simtlaniios ^tiU farther removed from 
identity In uttorni" the oxpresMon ‘lights of property/ we 
may bo led to remcniiior a famous ing, tlmt ‘ projiort^ has 
its duties ns i%oU as its rights, ’ Goiticidonccs of phraseology 
lu authors aro thus recalled. Pronouncing Campbell’s lines — ’ 

wo lmt;nr to lun c> 

Tho promis’d joj a of lift’a unmc isiircd wni , 

WO can hardly fail to recall, if \%o have previously read, Pope’s — 

wo IrcmLlo to aurvoy 

Tho growing Inboura of tho Icngthcntd way 

"Verbal similitudes foim one powerful link in tho resuscitations 
necessary for continuous address oi composition Tlicy are 
favoured by all tho special circumstances abo\o laid down — 
the verbal or articulate susceptibility, natural and acquired, 
the previous familiarity, and the low susceptibility to the dif- 
lercnces between the new and old, which difiercnces may be 
sometimes in the words, but as often in the sense , the conse* 
quence being that a regard to meaning or senso is often a 
bar to verbal similitudes being struck, cspccialh those, like 
epigrams oi puns, that play upon similarities in the form of 
the word, amidst the greatest discordancies of meaning 

7 SeiU>aho7is of Organic Life Among the oiganic sensa- 
ons, there ape many cases of the repetition of a feeling with 
Dew admixtures, and variety of circumstances, all tending to 
thwart the reviving or iden'tifying operation The same or- 
game depression may have totally diffeient antecedents and 
collaterals A shock of grief, a mut of pleasure, a fit of over- 
j accidental loss of tw3 or three nights’ rest, may 
^ same kind of peadache, stupor, or feeling 

or discomfort , but the great diffeiipnce m the antecedents may 
prevent our identifying the oc(»sionB The derangement 
caused by grief is more likely to racall a previous occasion of 
a similar grief, than to suggest a time of overdone enjoyment, 
organic state is, in ■fce case of such a parallel, 
anllified by the repulsion of opposims in the accompanymg 
circumstances , a state of grief doF« Dot permit a time of 
ple^nre to be recalled aod dwelt up > the loss of a parent 
at home is not compatible with the ' 'brance of a long 
night of gaiety abroad Hence we • riot identify the sup- 
posed state of organic depression with ^ previous reem- 
rences of the same state , unless, i '' i S' scientiho education 
has made ns aware of the sameness o physical effects 
resulting from the most dissimilai cause. 
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e, Tuf^ A tn»T Xm hy tntx(titr with | 

othfT ta tc<. I ich of tlu» raJiom In;;TrdirtiU to ri>cnJl 

lU liVf Inil under tnnrc or Ir** o\ntrD»*t>otj frmn thr others* 
Tbrro nr fonr mIU mJphl l» di •olrrd toj^thrr to thrir 
Botnxl confoiilon of Ihp tm** wtoxllr idmlifirtl wool ! 

be probiUy the m<v»t fatnniar hop^r common rxtt alroho!, 
would bo dbermod In prtfcrrtjco to Ic'* common or 

rcU'lic# 

la tho diflcTent winc<> thoro i* * common rflert, partly 
of CFTpnnic ^t»Ucm, and partly of ta to and tlii« Id^nliG«I 
In tbo tnidrt of much dircnity If a pcT>fm wrir to enroon 
ter at ratcrralt all the differmt joirr^ of the prnpr in all 
connlnc* — tho mnctic' or dirmitlr* wnnld olHnjrc Ihr 
wiTncno*5{ tho common tajito of alcohol wrmld hardly cmrrrr 

nndcr Ujo occwvmci— awcctoci's aonme*t, tarlnc^f and Im* 
rc^tj tho mind would at Gnt, fml to idmiify a aweet anl n 
war liqnid as apmnp in alcoholic puncmer Such an Iden- 
tification, however would aooneror later bo cflcetcd t and it 
u Important to mark tho conM^oence* as reprcM-ntin;; one of 
tbo fniJla of tho opemticm of aimilanty Tlio dlieorerr of 
tbu important point of commoniiy in folwtnnrct »o widely 
KWlttTtJ nod rovanou* m thrir conertto Inubi r» wm wlmV 
Plato called iccinp the ooo in the many —the d>*eoTrt 7 of a 
elMf it wma n iof* tn tbo anitr of natono in Uio midst of her 
diTcriily Soch ducovene* have a Iwofuld Taloe \ they com* 
tho lol^loctaal puvp} and they enlai^ our practical ro- 
aonrcc* 

IVo can canr tho Identification In tho Initaneo rapposed 
still Cirtlier IN ben tho fenncnlatioo of malt waa d! covered 
new liquids were obtaiued and the diktillation of malt and 
ranons ffogury itubslanccs added other*. Tho ramc Identify 
mg stroke, obslruclod for a timo by ditTeTmeea would trace a 
cmnmnuity in tlio wino group tho malt liquor*, and tbo dis- 
tilled bfjuor* tho range of commonitv I* now extended; 
tbo ono is found inn larger mmv Tua class Is bcncefortb 
widened to alcoholic dnnk* tbo intellect embrace* all by a 
wngle oflort tho needs of practical life, as roOTrds this ono 
proMrty oro gratified by a more abandunt choiro 

Tbo identification may tlrotch yet farther Tlio common 
fact of atimulating tho nervtmi •yilom, ond imparting elation 
to tho mental tone, may bo dotcoted in other substance*, ns in 
*o-callcd stimulants— Kipiom, tobocco, too, hemp Ac, 
There arc difforoncoa to bnnk through boforo arriving at this 
point tho power of Similonty may need to bo tUded by 
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favouung condition'!, Bncl\ n** ffuniimnf^ >Mth tho ‘'iib'it'inccs 
to be identified , bIiII, the dinbr(Mice-> \\<)uld not long liold out 
against the felt agiocrncntof \\int, fofii,e, tobacco, and opintn. 

A Rcpaiale illiifitratioii for Smell is ntedb -s 
, 9 Touch The plui all! j of ofiects in tangible objects afibrds 

} scope for rccogiiiring agrceinont in difiticnce !More e-,pect- 
ally docs the coinbinalion of the tactile Mitli imisciilar tcnsi- 
bdity allow of great \ar 1 eL 3 of impressions 

Wo identify a wooden siufaco in citij larietj of form, 
wo idontify tho spherical shape in \aiich of surface, and of 
8170, wo idcntifj' silken, woollen, linen, iiibiics bj tho toach, 
altbough tho texture may be conrso or fine We identify 
viscid and powdorj substances bj their pcciib ir consistency, 
although tho specimens luaj bo disguised bj unlike accom- 
paniments 

In this way wo goneralwe and efiects of tench, and 

tho substances that produce them, however different in other 
points Tho clnssihed sensations of Touch, as described 
above (see Touch), namely, soft touch, piiugcnt touch, plur- 
ality of points, hardness, resistance, tactile foi in, &c , all suppose 
this operation of identifying tho same eflcct, in the midst of 
diverse accompaniments Until we have made some progress m 
identification, we cannot be said to Liiow these vaiious effects, 
we do not sepaiate them fiom the concretes wheie they first 
appear If hardness were always accompanied with a fixed 
degree of warmth, we should know only' the loint sensation, 
which we should recognize as one and not as two It is by 
identifying the common effect of hardness, under variety of 
tempeiatnre, that we possess tho idea of haidness by itself 
Such IS an example of the operation of Similaiity in the very 
beginnings of oni cognitive separation of nature’s concretes 
10 Heanng The still greater complexity of efiects of 
Sound afibrds ample scope for seeing the like m the nulike 
. Thus, the pitch of a note may be overlaid by varying inten- 
sity, by difference of voice or instinment, and so on In such 
a case, only the good ear will recognize it the natural and 
acquired delicacy of the sense of pitnh is tested by identifying 
a note heard amidst distractmg accompaniments 

The articulate property of sound may be disgmsed beyond 
the powei of ordinary identification When a person talks 
with ' indistinct utterance, or with an unaccustomed voice, 
pronunciation and accent, the points of difference overpower 
the articulate agreement , failing to ideuiify the ai ticulate 
characters, we fail to nnderotaud the speakei This is u 
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tettmg CAM for tbo local aids to limilan^ namely the good 
artic^^to ear and tlio indiQcrencc or low ecaaibHity to 
effect* of cadeoco, which nro felt by tbo car for eloontion or 
oratory A pronamal brogue, nnfamniar to ui, alwaya 
render* a ipcncor more or leas nnlntolllgiblo in other wor^ 
the divcraity of accent drown* the commnnity of orticnhi 
troa. We might haro oa a conrorso instauco, tho enr for 
cadenoe ao aento os to identify a rery dugniacd prorlnomlUm 
of accent. 

In listening to n continnon* ntuicof pieco or air we 
identity the piece, or wo do not. A bad enr and little pro- 
tIous uimilunty, would account for the faitnro ; the obstrao* 
tion being increased fay a strong anscentibility for instmmontnl 
and other portlcoUnties apart from tbo chametor of tbo pioco 
Also, wo may identify the boy nlthongh tbo piece bo now j 
wo may identify tho stylo of tho composer ; or wo may traco a 
certain othicol ohomoter— tho gay, the aolomn tho pathetic, 
tho melancholy 

Contannons spoken address is diremfiod by cndonco, a* 
already remarked, and by aU tho arts of eloontiou, as well as 
by tho riaiblo accompaniments of gesture. Tho bearer xoay 
incline, by proferenoo, to one class of effbots, being compam* 
tirely losensitire to tho othors and tho coarse of the idonbfi 
cation will alter accordingly Oar oo^ undorstanding of 
erery-day speech is owing to tbo uniformity of all tho aocom 
ponunents of roloe, pronanmation, cndonco, and gesUonlaxion 
if these accompaniment* aro altered, os when we Uston to 
strangers, or foreigners, tho dirorsity cloTuis tho perception of 
tho a^cnlate Bamenoss 

Oar memory for langnago *polcen i* a mixture of arben 
late anA auditory recollection* the ear counting for more 
than tho Ttnce The occasion* for tracing sumlanty in direr 
■ity among Terbal trains, aro umninerable. When onothar 
person is speaking we aro affeoted through tho ear and are 
reminded of prenonsly hoard sayings, moro or les* similar 
aoooTding to the cinMiinstanoe*, Wo detect resembling phrases, 
and stylo*, in different speakers we are romiiuicd of past 
oooasicms when the same form* were nsed by the same or by 
other persons. Wo generalise mannenSms and peonLantie* 
in each person ^hat we are aooustomed to listen to, and assign 
oharsetenstaoB in aooordanoe therewith. 

He great diTersifyang aooompaniment in language is tho 
m ea nin g or sulnect mottOT A mind intently regarding tho 
•en*o will bo loBa apt to dwell upon the phraseology tho 
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BTiggGstivcne'?s w ill bo for meaning and not for v, ords. And, 
converscl}’-, a small regard to meaning, and an acute apprecia- 
tion of A\oids, will make the mind keenly alive to similarities 
of pliraso in spite of disparity of sense 

11 Sight Wo idcntif) co/eur* under dilTeroncc of sbndo, 
which leads to the classify mg of colours, as blues, yellows, 
reds, &c Wlicn a colour is intermediate, or on the margin 
between two principal colours, we may identify it with either 
the one or other, according to the ciicumstances Wo gene- 
ralize tho peculiar effect of lustre, as seen in man^ different 
situations, in the pebbly brook, the coating of varnish, the 
brilliant surface of jet black, the polished marble, tho human 
eye It requii es a higher stretch of Similarity to identify with 
those the sparkle of solai reflection from broken snrfaccs 
Combinations of Colour with visible Form and Size, are 
identified now on one feature, now on another We identify 
a common colour, or shade of colour, through all changes of 
form and magnitude , such identifacation being our notion, or 
idea, of that colour A deep susceptibility to colour will make 
us perceive delicate agreements, as well as differences, and 
enlarp our fund of these distinct notions of shades of colour 
it IS by consciousness of agreement, that we recognize a colour 
according to its precise shade, and not merely according to its 
generic class — red, blue, orange, &c 

To identify visible forms in the midst of differences of 
coloui and dimensions, is to classify and generalize the forms of 
natoral bodies We discern a common effect m all the bodies 
called round, or oval, or triangular We identify less sym- 
metrical forms that recur in natui e and in art — the egg-shape, 
heart-shape, pear-shape, &c The resemblances are generally 
obvious , sometimes they are obscure, as in many of the 
descriptive comparisons in Botany and in Anatomy Deep 
identities of form would be soonest arrived at by mmds htde 
sensitive to colours 

r arbitrary and symbolical forms, we have the case 

*^^Thering handwntmg The perception of alphabetical 
Identity IS sometimes difficult, and the difficulty is aggravated 
11 t ere be great Symmetry or proportion m other respects 
An elegant indistinct hand is often the most lUegiblo of any 
IV V decipherer would be a person susceptible to the 
alphabetic distmctions, and whoUy unsusceptible to regularity 
and symmetry. 

forms, linked together, enter into our recollections 
of Language We may trace similarities of phrase through 
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the eye, as -reU M through the ear The euggeatiTe foroe of 
a Bcnienoo uttered iB greatly luoreaaed by ^ncuig it down and 
oihibituig It to the eye. 

So, yuible forniB artietioally pleasmg are identified on that 
y if m Tii^ , by the artist, although there should not be either 
jn^ithBTTTtjnwJ Byrnmetry or literel agreement. The strong 
sense of the •mnATipmu f the regular or the hteral, might 
be a hindrance to artistio invention generally 

A aoene of nature is to the eye a mized and oomphcated 
effect, soggestmg to different mTnilii different oompansons, 
according to luaceptibility and to previous expenenoe. The 
same is true of any varied spectacle, as a pageant prprooesoon 
We have only to nng the obangee on the several ciroum- 
etanoea, positive negative, that fisvour a partLOular recall , to 
exhaust all the vanetiee of individual oharsotaru. The mental 
preference for form, or for ootonr for symmetrical forms, for 
arbstio effects, will each operate oharsotenstioally upon the 
oonrae of the identxQoaticra. 

Under Sight, finally we may mention mnhU movemmiM, 
Notwithstanding diversity of aocompanying oiicumstanoea, 
we trace identity and form obunes, among rectilineal move' 
meats, arcular movements, elhpbeai movements, pendnlnjns, 
waves, watcr&Ils, and so on. The more oomplsz movements 
of animiUfl are reduced to identical modes — the walk, gallop 
trot, shamble, of qaadrup^ also the peonliar flight of du 
ferent spemee of hirda. The gait of human bemgs is a port 
of thetr ohsraoter anti is ideutifled m the midst of other dif 
ferences. Onoe more, a visible movement is idenbfied with a 
resembling form in still life, as the rainbow with a projeotfle 
a falling body with a crushing weight 

12. E^ecis commmto the bmiMs geMraUy Althongh there 
IS a geneno and fhndamental difference of meling between one 
sense and another as between touch and smell hearing and 
sight, yot we identify many common effects. Thus the onarao- 
tenstio colled pnngenoy applies to tastes and to smells alike, 
and IS not msppropnato when describing Tonch Hearing or 
Sight In all the senees, we identify the pleasing and the ^ 
painful, and the different modes of acute and ma»ve The 
feeling of warmth u identified with effeoti of vision mention 
Is mado of warm colours. By a farther stretch, we speak of 
warm emotions, a cold nature, a bitter repentMce a awcet 
diapocitiou. Tbeie last, howeveT pass into the region of 
motapbor and poetry where resemblances aro sought for 
emotional effect. 
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CONTIGbOUS AOnUKtATl S — COS T UNCTIONS. 

13 Fust, Objects uneclni” ti I'lui.iht} ol Senses. 

Two lluu{'s iniij agree to tin tourb, rnul ihfior to tbo 
Biqlii, or ngiec to tl»c ‘'igbt, and (hib r to the t i‘'lo or ‘^mcll 
Kevet tliclc'''', tlic (bllerento need not ntt t 'i'- ii il\ blind us to 
the biimliintios ^Yc identity tin* lu i\j nu tnls on the point 
ol weight, although thej are unld o in ajipf .mince , wo idea 
tif} the metallic lustre, amid \miet\ ot colom, weight, and 
,, other dilleienccs, including in one cast the dilltrencc of liquid 
and solid Still, il someone feitnreol dn erMty woic \crj 
alluring, us the glitter ot the diamond, we should not jirocecd 
to idcutilj’ the Cl \ stallino form, oi the specihe gitivit), until 
our admiiatiou ot the more bUirtling qualitj wcie cNliansted 

14 Secondly, Aggregates of associated pioperties and 
■uses 

No one object m nature discloses the whole of its charac- 
teristics as it appears in stillness and isolation A Hint is not 
fully know n, nutil wo mnnipnlato it, for linrdnoss, brittleness, 
jand the rest Our knowledge of each object is therefore a 
I compound of its permanent aspects, and of its possible aspects, 

j 'undei ceitain opeiations A hammer is not completely knoivu 
till it is seen in action, a weather-cock must be observed 
turning with the wind 

In such cases, likeness may be accompanied ■with gre^^ 
diveisity Things widely difierent in then mere sensuous 
appeaiance may be identical m tbeir nses, and things wudely 
different on their uses may be identical in tbeir appearance 
Take the fiist case — diveisity in appe.arance, wuth identity m 
rope IS in appearance very unlike two bevelled tootli 
wheels working into one another, but it may serve the same 
end of communicating movement from one revolving axle to 
another 

A still more remarkable instance of diversity of appear- 
^ce, in compajiy with identity of use, is seen in the Prime 
Moyers It is easy to identify human foice wnth animal 
foice , a difference so smaU could be got over by the most 
ordinary intellect in search of a mechanical power A water- 
tall IS a much less obvious comparison , it would demand a 
considerable stretch of identifying faculty concentratmg itself 
on the point ot mechanical force Shll farther removed m 
sensuous aspects is the power of the wmd It is not recorded 
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tmder whftt dronmitjuicei tbo hoinsn mind oxtondcd its gmap 
to tbeao let* apmront tonroc* of motire ^owor; bac wo 
happen to be fnlljr ncqoamtcd with tbo discovery of tho 
greatest of thorn all ] end con prodneo it os n highly Slostm 
tire cjuuDjle of the working* trf Similanty in Divoriaty To 
tho common eye, steam, or raponr, mggested nothing but 
fleecy tenoity , it •oonied tho lartbcat removo from anything 
that conld exert moving power Doubtless, the forcing np of 
the hd of a boilmg kotde wks a thmibar ihet but this tact did 
notsnggest as a pandlol tho other tonrcee of moving power 
tho lixraesi was ihroodcd by too many wronmstnnccs of 
nnlikenes*. Tho tpcoal conditions of snob an idcntiQcnt/on, 
in the mind of Watt were his prenoas ttndioj of mechanical 
properties, the habit of dircctiog bis mind to thoeo on all 
occasions, and tbo negative peonluinty ol indifloronce to mero 
sonsnon# aspects as such. To IbrM^ wo most probably add 
the genoml power of Similanty in on annsnal degree an 
aMumptiou nocessaiy when we consider tho nombor of sno- 
ceecfhi fetobo* made by htm, as compared with other men of 
hke edocation, porsents, and babiU. 

In the class of Mineral bodies, wo bare tbo ooncnrnmce of 
many attrihates in each individiial, tome seniiblo and per 
manent, others exponcnontal and oocnsional If wo take tlie 
Kroap of metals, we And a certain number cosily identifled t 
the differenoes, altbongb oonsideTable, do not overpower tho 
marked sameaon m appearance and in ipecillo gravi^ Bat 
when Sir Hnmphrey Davy suggested that metals rrere looked 
np in soda, potash, and lime, the idontiflcnbon was opposed 
by ererythiog in the sensible appeamnoe it proceedod upon 
associated propertiee, and remote relationships, approomtod 
only by the intellect. An identity had alrecdy been stmok, 
and a class formed, among the bodies termed salts it was 
also known that many of these are composed of an -acid and 
the oxide of a metal moh aiv sulphate of osidt of iron, 
mtrate of oxide of nloer olbera consist of an amd and an 
alkali, as sulphate of soda, nitrate of poUuh Thus, the neu 
tral salts, as a whole, being so far snalogoos a# to suggeet a like 
oonstitabOD, while an oxide ot a metal and an alkali served 
an identical function m nentialixing the acid the thought 
came across the mind of Dsvy that the athahae are onde* of 
rnelals a flash of insight that he hud the ekiU and good for 
tune to verify This was hunting out nature s srmilentaee in 
the deepest thickets of ooncealmenk 

The progrosa of smenoe in the Yegetable world would 
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rcNo.nl ilio oj)oni(ioti of the ]>tmr iplp In fore tn fitnlmg out 
deep ulunlitics ni supuilicial In tlic lir-il clnssih- 

cations ot plants, tho more uln ions ie ituru ol si/e took hold 
ol the utlcnlion, the 'J’rcts ol the iorL^t, wore marked off 
from the blniibs, and the I'lnweni The great step made bjr 
Limucus, consisted m tnn mg ident f% in consjncuous 

pails ol the plant, them guns ol Imetilit ition, under w inch the 
latgest tiees and tho smallest bhrulis were brought together 
Jiutanj piesouts other examples. Thus, Goethe saw m 
tho How ei thcloimol the entire plant , tho circular arrange- 
ment ol the jietals ol the eoiolli was pinillelcd by tho cork- 
Ecicw auangeinent of the leaees round the stem. So, Oken, 
m the leal, lUcnlitied the plant, the branchings of the veins 
of a led aic, in tact, a miniaturo ot the entire \egctablc, with 
its paicut stem, branches and ramifications 

In. the Animal Kingdom, we might quote many deep 
fetches of Sunilaiit3 The Inst sujicificial classification of 
ammuls according to Ihoir clement, — animals of the land, the 
ivatci, and tho an, has since been tlxivcrscd by other classifi- 
cations founded on deep community' oi structure , the bat has 
been, detached liom buds, and tho seal, whale, and porpoise 
' and fishes More pointed still, as illustmting the power of 
compou’.ect minds to detect similai dies nnappareut to the 
tinder ccitas the discovei-y of tho deep identities in the 
till it IS seeileton, termed homologies The first suggestion 
turning with tubuted to Oken, a man remarkable lor this 
In such casesjiunl penetration Walking one day m. a 
diveisity Thing^hc blanched sknll of a deer He took it 
appeaiance ma}^ be mng the anatomical arrangements, there 
different in their usesdentity betw eon it and the back bone , 
Take the first case — dour vertebne distorted by the expanded 
nse A rope is in appevelopment of the face It is strange 
wheels working into ould not have been first struck ont m 
end of communicating vbere the deviation of the head from 
another To see it in the qnadinped, was to 

A still more remarksadvantage But Oken was a man, 
ance, in company with rge powers Of analogical discovery, 

1 — ^ is easy toeial Power of Similarity, he was, 

foice, a difference so sn analogy-hunter , he studiously set 
ordmary intellect m Bearcm. divei se aspects, so as to detect 
fall 18 a much less obvir ever suggested so many identities 
considerable stretch of lugh only a small number, perhaps 
on the point ot meeb j been found to hold upon farther 
sensnouB aspects is t' 
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Tbe homologict of Uio Totobrato sonct of animaU, frboto 
discore^ and oxponitioa enter into Lomporativo Anatomj, 
coDi^t m sbowing tbo doop corroapondonco of parts raper 
finally nnliTco tbo npper arm of man tbo fore leg of tbo 
qnadraped, tbo wing of tbo bird tbo ontonor fin of tbo fish. 

BUCCESSIOXS. 

16 Tbo natural ^ucc(^ssions luvve been already con 
sidered under Cycle, Evolution, and Cause and Effect. 
In all of them, thcro is scope for Idontiilcation m the 
nudst of diQbrcnca 

Otfdt, The chief natnnil phenoraona of orolo, tho day 
and tbe rear arc too obviously alike not to bo identified the 
differences are insignificant as compared with tbe ngroomenta. 
In tho rising and sotting of tbo sta^ tbore is a point of nmi v 
lanty that may havo been long nnobsorred tbo constnnoy of] 
sngle m the same labtnde, tbo angle bobg tbo ctvlatitodo of I 
tbe plaea. Besides being an nnobnous fact, thoro are two * 
disnisug onlikenosses in tbo nstng and nUing of tbo stars 
in toe same plsoe namely, tbo height reached by them, end 
the change of tbe time of rising throngbont tbo yenr Tbe 
nroies of tbe planets would bo easy to Lraco in tlie superior 
planeli, not so m ilorcury and Vonoa 

The cycles of human effaire aro smnotimee apparent,, 
but often obeouroi. Writers on the PbUosophy of His- 
tory bare remarked a sort of ribratory tnndenoy m human 
soaehet, or a tronsiUou between two extremes, os from 
s®oeticism to lioence, from soven^ of taste to laxity fVom coi>- 
"orvation to mnoration. 

ExkIuUot^ The successioiis of Evolution ore typfled, 
*od principally oonstitutod, by tbe growth of living Iwings. 
Each plant and stnmRl m be course of its eustenoe, pre-l 
■onU a series of phases, and, as respects these, we discover a| 
■uuilnntT m diffarent indinduals and spociee, Tbe deport-j 
®i*nt, tailed Oomparative Embryology traces identities m 
midst of wide diversities. Again, the mental evolution of 
human beings is a sulgoot of mteresting oompanson 

oad Effect Causnfaon is the name for the total pro-’ 
ductire foroes of tbe world, and as these are oompamtiTely 
few in number but wide in their distribution, and often dis- 
ffoiaed in tbeir operation, tbe mgonuity of man has long been 
^Mroisod in detecting the bidden samUanhea. An example ' 
will show the nature of the diffioulties abd the means of oon 
qnenntr them. The bumina of coal and the msting of iron. 
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p^10^\ to tlio C}0 nodnn" in cnmtnnn cxccpi tlio f.ict of cinngc 
No mere foico of Sunilrnit}, ho\\c\rr nulcd by the ordinary 
favouring condition'^, poPituo and negatuo, conld lin\o dc- 
tcftcd the deep coinniunit} offhe'-c h\o phenomena Other 
plienomcna had to bo interposed, bu\incj relations to both, m 
ordoi to disclose the likeness The cxpennionts of Priestley 
upon the red o\ide ■were the intermediate link Mercary, 
A\ hen burned, becomes lica\icr, being con%ertcd into a red 
po\\der, by taking up material from the air, which can ho 
again driven off by heat, so as to reproduce the metallic snb- 
stance Thus, iihilo the act of combustion of the mercury has 
a strict rcsomblaucc to tlio burning of coal, the rpsnUing 
change on the substance could suggest the rusting of iron, the 
only dificienco being the time occupied By such intermediate 
compaiisons, the general law of ovidahon has been gradually 
tmeed through all its cnLanglcmcnts 

If not the greatest known stretch of identifying genius, 
tbo example most illustiious from its circumstances was the 
discovery of universal gravitation. Hero the appearances 
were, in the highest degioo, iinf.ivourahlc to idontific<ation. 
Wlio could see anything in common bctu eon tho grand and 
silent march of the moon and the planets round the heavens, 
and the fall of unsupported bodies to the ground ? A pre- 
paratory process was necessary on both sides Newton, by 
studying the planetary motions as a case of the composition 
of foices, resolved them each into two, a tendency in a straight 
line through space and a tendency to the sun as a centre He 
thus had clearly befoie him the fact, that there was an attraction 
of the planets to the sun, and of the moon to the earth This 
was the preparation on one side On the other side, he medi- 
tated on the vai ions phenomena of falling bodies, and, putting 
away as irrelevant the accidental circumstances and interests 
that engross the common mind, he saw in these bodies a 
common tendency of the nature of attraction to the earth s 
surface, or rather the earth’s centre "Viewed m this light, 
the phenomenon was closely assimilated to the great effect 
of Solar attraction, which he had pi evionsly isolated , and we 
are not to he surprised that, in some happy moment, the two 
flashed together m his mind Even after the preparatory 
shapings on both sides, the stroke of identification was a re- 
markable fetch of similarity , the attendant disparities were 
still great and imposmg , and we must suppose that the 
mmd of Newton was distmguished no less by the negative 
condition of inattention to the vulgar and sensuous aspects, 
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tJjftn bj absorption m tto pnrdy djnmnlcal aspect, of Iho 
pbenomono. 


EEUBO'IINO AND BCICNOE IK GENERAL. 


IG. Tho Genoralizing power of tho mmd, already seen 
to be a mode of Siimlartty oulminatcs jo Scionce, and ia 
designated under the names Abstraction and Reasoning 
The eramplo just quoted and otbon pronooaly giren, 
exhibit Similarity at vrork in scionUQo discovery StiU it is 
desirable to giro a moro comnloto now of tho relations of 
•acace to the identifying {aoalty Tho chief raontifio pro- 
cesses oro these fimr— ^bscrrntion. Definition, Indnotion 
Dcdaction tho firrt u the senreo of tho indindool (sets, and 
depends on tho senses ; the (hreo lost rolato to the ^nomhhes, 
and are all dependent on tho inteliootnol force of Similanty 
1 AMrac/ton^ Ocnemlualinn of 2\oliont or I 

Ocmetplt Oeatrral I\anA Densmox These designations all 
refer to the ono-oporntion of identifying a number of things 
on some jioint, or property which property ii finally om 
bodied m Unguago by the proooas oallod ^fioition Tho 
rtart is given by on idonbfyiog operation o perooption of 
HkenesB or community in many things otherwise divorse. 
In watching tho heavenly bodiea, the early astronomers dls 
ooTBfod a iW that moved steadily through tho fliod atars, 
and mode tho arolo of tho henvens in longer or shorter 
penoda. The bodies idontiflod and brought toother on 
this oommon ground, mado a c?as*, ns dis^guiued from 
a mere confos^ aggregate. The mind reflecting on the 
things so classified^ attends to their similanty end en- 
deavours to learo out of new the poants of dissimilanty 
this is tho long disputed proooas of aotiraeiwn tho oommon 
attribute or attnbutes is called tho abfirad idea, tho oetwn, 
or tho eoHoepi. 'When a name is applied to the things oom 
beoauso of their agreement or oommunity it is a 
jffwrai moias, as planet. And when we are further desirous 
M settling by the help of language, the precise nature and 
hmts of the common attribute, the result is a d^ntiion. A 
^oild now be defined as a body ciroulating around 
mo snn as its centre, m an orbit nearly mroolar (On 
ABBTPitmos see Chap y) 

^IL Cor^otned properitea poserohsod, Oonsral AffirTnaiwntf 
rr^otiiioiu Jitdgmoni* Law qf Nature^ Iiouanoif In Ab- 1 
■traetjon, a nsjZo isolated property, or a ooUection of proper j 
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ttoM troalod ns a umt^, is ulontifind and (;('nom1ircd , under 
Induction, a conjunction, union, orioni nrrcni'' of I'ro distinct 
proportion IS idintiliod A proposition (ontains tuo notions 
bound io^'otlii'r bj a copula ‘Heat' is the natnc of one 
igonoiul jiropurt} or notion, ‘expulsion’ is tlic naino of n 
■ bccond notion , tho projiosition * boat expands bodn s,’ is a pro- 
posinon uniting tho two properties in an inductive goncTuIitj', 
or a law ot imturc Hero, too, the pntiie lotpnsitc is tho 
identify mg stroke of Similant} Ono prosent iiintanco gf the 
concimcnco of heat with mere iso of hulk, in ij rccill hj sum* 
laritj other instances, tho mind, awakened bj the flash of 
identity, takes note of the concurrence, looks out for other 
eases in point, and ventures (nghtlv or wronglv) to afhrm a 
general law of nature, connecting the two projicrtics 
1 All the diflicnltios and the facilities connected with the 
working of Similarity may bo found attending these inductive 
generali/ations There is ono noticeable circumstance special 
to the case That two things or two properties afTect ns t<> 
gether, excites no attention at first, we are so familiar with 
such unions that wo take little note of tho fact It is, how- 
ever, n point of some importance to know whether two things, 
occurring together, do so merely by accident, or by virtue or 
some fixed attachment keeping them always together, for, m 
the fiistcase, tho comcidcnco is of no moment, while in the last 
case, it IS something that we may count on and anticipate m 
the future Now, the real problem of inductive generalization 
consists in eliminating tho regular and constant concurrences 
from the casual and inconstant It is tho identifjnng stroke 
of Similarity that is the means of rousing ns to tho constant 
concurrences , these repeat themselves while other things 
come and go, and the repetition is the prompting to suspect 
an alliance, and not merely a coincidence 

The favouring conditions of mind for scientific induction 
are the conditions, positive and negative, of the scientific intel- 
lect on the whole General Power of Similarity being supposed, 
the special circumstances are, susceptibility to symbols and 
forms , the previous famihanfy with the subject matter , the 
scientific mterest , and the absence of the purely sensuous and 
concrete regards Such are unquestionably the intellectual 
features of the greatest scientific gemnses, the men whose lives 
are a senes of discoveries 

Some con] unctions are obvious , as light and heat with the 
gun’s rays Others are less obvious, but yet discermble, with- 
out any artificial medium , such are the signs of weather. 
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Kftsons and oropv, tho pomtine of tho loodstono to tlio north, 
rnnoy of the dUKct of agreeable and dungrecablo eonaabon 
and of good and dlfacattb Uio inOaenccniof national pro^pontr 
A Uura cksa demand artiGaal media and nlda os Koplcri 
lafn, and the Urr of rcfmctioQ of hgbt, which could not bare 
boon difcoTcred mtbont tho Intorrentlon of namoncnl and 
goometneal relation!, 

in. Dinccnoy, IWoe/ire In/crtw 7?a^«>cjno/wn, 
ealton or Srtension of Induction*^ bj/lhgum ^VTicn on Indno- 
tire gencrahty has been catabUabed, tbo anphcation of it to 
now ca!c! la called Bednclion. Kepler s lawa wero framed 
upon tho aix ploncta tfacr barn been dcdnetiroly applied to 
all that hare nnee been diacorored. Tho law of granty rmf 
dedoctiToly applied to ciplain tho tides. 

DodncUon aUo ia a proccs* of idontiQcation, 1^ tho forco 
of Similanty Tbo now ca»o mast re/rmWo tbo old othorwuo 
there eaa be no legitimato application of tbo law Isowtoa 
by an udactiro identiGcotion, doteoted, among transparent 
bodie*, a ccnjonction between comlnalibility and high rofract- 
lag power 1 the oiU and rcaioa bond bgbt mneh moro than 
vatCT or glass. Ho then bra farthor strobe of idontiGcation 
bethoogbt himself of tho diamond tbo most rofractiDg of all 
known tabstanccsi tbo dodootiro application of tho law 
would lead to the infercnco that it was composed of lome 
highly oombnstlble olomont which anenrards was found to 
bo the case. 

Tbo DednotiTB process appears under two aspects j a prin 
aplo may bo giren, and its application to facts sought for or 
a fact may be giren, and its pnnoiple soagUt for In both, 
tie discoTory is mado by tbo force of Similan^ When the 
Uw of definite proportiooa was first promolgated, on nn 
“Winded tango of applications lay boforo the ohemist which 
wu the carrying out of tbo principle dednotirolj 

Rcaaomng by Analopy This is a modo of reasoning that 
heart npon its name the process of Sunllantr ; the Cict, how 
erer b^g that m it the simnarity is imporfoot, and tho con 
elution so much the less cogent. When wo examine a sample 
of wheat, the prodnetion of the same soil, and infer that the 
will oorrospond to tbo sample, we moke a ngid indno- 
thoro being on idontatr of nafare in tho material or 
kmd. Bat when we reason from wheat to the other oereals, 
the annilanty u accompanied with direrwhes, and tbo rea- 
is then procanona and only probable snch is reasoning 
py Analog Thai, there is an analogy not on identity bo 
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tween waves of -water and waves of air as in sonnd , between 
electricity and tbo nci vo force , betw cen tlio functions, bodily 
and mental, of men and of tbo inferior animals, between tbo 
family and tbo state , between the growth of a living being 
and tbe growth of a nation Tlicso analogies arc strnck out 
by tbo lutcllcctnal power of Similarity , they are useful when 
no closer parallelism can bo drawn 

17 The scientific processes, iiatned Induction and 
Deduction, conespond to u lint is called the ki-ason, or 
the Reasoning facult}’- of the mind 

Tbo name Reason is used lu a narrow sense, corresponding 
to Deduction, and also in a wider sense, comprising both De- 
duction and Induction To express the scientific faculty in its 
fulness, tbo process called Abstraction w’onld bav e to be taken 
along with Reason in the wider sense Wbat is variously 
tei-med by Hamilton tbo Elaborahve or Discnrsnc Faculty, 
Comparison, the Faculty of Relations, Thought (in a peculiar 
nairow sense), includes tbo aggregate of processes now de- 
scribed as entering into tbo operations of science It has 
just been seen, that tbe worlnng of Similarity renders an 
adequate account of tbe principal feature in all these opera- 
tions, although, to complete the osplauation, there still re- 
mains a circumstance to be brought forward under tbe bead 
of tbo Constructive operations of tbe Intellect. 

BUSINESS AND PEACTICE. 

18 01 Practical discoveries, some are due to observa- 
tion and trial , others aie tbe extension or application of 
known de-vices, through the perception of Similarity 

The first discovery of a lever, a pump, or a boat, conld 
be made only by a stumbbng and tentative method , acci- 
dent alone could disclose the advantage of these imple- 
ments But the extension, to new cases, of machinery once 
discovered, proceeds on tbe identifying stroke of Similarity, 
sometimes in the midst of great dissimilarity Among early 
nations, we find few indications of discoveries by this last 
method , tbe mechanical knowledge of the Egyptians, or of the 
Chinese, would seem to be all of tentative or experimental 
origin In modem mvention, however, we can trace the 
workings of great intellectnal force of Sunilanty It is emi- 
nent in the career of Watt His ‘ governor balls’ is a wonder- 
ful stroke of intellectnal grasp , it was not a mechamcal tenta- 
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tiro } H wo* not oven tho extonrion of n device alroady in 
exwtoDOe. Tbe timilanty lay deeperj bo inintod to uufatnto 
a ooQDOXiOEi betwoen tbs tnoroaso or dimmntion of A rapid 
rotatory momnoat and the opening and ibnUing of a taIvo 
and be wu to fortnnate aa to recall tbe aitnation of bodies 
flying off by ocntnftigal force, wboro tbo distance from the 
centre vanes slightly acoordtng to tbe change of speed. No 
other nppomte paraliol has erer been snggoitod for tho earn© 
ntnahon and tbe denoc onco tboap^t of bai been corned 
onb into many differcrat applications. His suggestion of tbe 
lobster Jointed pipe, for conveying water across tbo bottom of 
tbe Clyds, was another pare fetch of similon^ 

The device of csjwin^ a mould and improsnog it npon 
any number of aeparuie tl^ga, goes back to a high antiquity 
as wo see in coins. One of its many extensons is tbo art of 
Pnnting 

Tbe oommon water pump, discovered ly expemneut, was 
transmuted into tbe air pump Tbo wnlor whe^ is the proti> 
type of the ship s saddle Ibo screw propeller is an exten 
Sion of the vnnos of tho windmill. 

In the admuuatrutiOD and tbo foms of basinoas, tometbing 
must flrvt be devised by trials, or suggested by ooadest { tbs 
farther extension is a purely intolTnrtual procosa Tbe or 
gamxation of masses of men to act together began, doobtleas, 
in tbe nocessitias of war ropcatod trials showed that tbere 
most be a chief or sapenor hood, with subordinate grades of 
oommand. Tbe Tnnnhra wry once suggested is extended to sU 
other organfrotions of Isrge bodies, as for public works, 
manoiactitres, «lba 

Tbe arts of bo(^ beeping, meluding the employment of 
printed forms and tobedulcs, bare be^ gnulually made to 
permeate all departments of business. 

Tbe art of Persaesfon Is greatly dependent on the attrao- 
tive forte of Simllanty The orator has to make out on iden 
between his end and tbe views, opinions, and motive 
Ibroes erf bis bearers end such identity may be very much 
dogged and di^uised. If be bos to address an assembly of 
men of wealth, be roust reooDoile bis aims with the rights and 
interests of property JTaw all reoonofliation pTooee<£ on tho 
perception <rf points of agreement, real or supposed j hence a 
mmd fertile m disooTunos of identiflcsfaon is eo far fitted for 
tbe task of persuasion. Burkes speeches abound in these 
strokes of disoentmenti 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COAIPARISONS AND LITERARY ART 

19 A Iftige depaitmeiit of invontion, more especially 
in LiieiaLuiej consists m sfi iking out siinilitiidcs, among 
things dilfeient in kind, yet seiving to illustiate each 
othei 

I Of the Figures of Speech, one extensive class is donomi- 
Inatcd Figuies of Similaiit^*, including the Simile, !Mctaplior, 
Peisomfication, Allegory, Ac These are called Figures, hc- 
causo they proceed upon some likeness of form in difference 
of subject. When we compaio the act of eating in a man and 
in a dog, the comparison is ical, litcinl, a comp.inson in kind , 
■when^^o talk of digesting and ruminating knowledge, the 
compaxison is illustrative or figmativc Since the origin of lite- 
rature, many thousands of such comparisons have been struck 
out , every great literary genius has contributed to the stock, 
the profusion of Shakespcaio being piobahly unmatched 

These illustrative comparisons are of tw o kinds, depending, 
for their invention, on diflereut mental conditions Of the first 
kind are those that render an obscure subject clearer, as when 
we compare the heart to a force pnmp, the lungs to a bellows, 
and husmess routme to a beaten track The expositor of 
difficult subjects and doctrines avads himself, as far as his in- 
tellectual reach will go, of such illustrative similitudes They 
are numerous in Plato Among the moderns, Bacon is con- 
spicuous for both the numbei and fehcity of his illustrations 
Some have become household words His ‘ Essay on Delays’ 
may be referred to, as exemplifying his profuse employment of 
similes 

The invention of such similes is a pure intellectual effort 
of Similarity They suppose previous acqnamtance with the 
regions whence they aie drawn, an acqnamtance terminating 
in deep or vivid impressions, enhanced by a sensibihty for 
the material of them 

The other class comprehends those servmg for ornament, 
or emotional effect , as when one man is extolled as god-like, 
another compared to the brutes Here the likeness mvolves 
a common emotion, with or without intellectual similitude 
For their invention, a deep emotional susceptibility must be 
combined with the force qf mtellect He that would command 
similitudes illustrative of a pathetic situation, must have often 
been pathetically moved m actually contemplating the original 
objects of comparison 
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An unlearned poniu* lito Dunjnn kuenrs the oemnnonor 
appearauoefl of nature tbo orpononco of tbo mind opon to 
ovoiy one, the moro fhmlluir aapoota of eocioty and nmnnon, 
find tho csompftM of roligioui doctnno Onb of thoeo matonala 
Bonjan drew hit rmilca and bu allcgonc* boinu faronrod 
bj a apccial tuacoptibiltty to tho ooncroto world of aonao, bjr 
atrong emotions tupcrodding an olomont of intorost to ft 
creator or less numl^ of objects, aod^ wo must aupposo also^ 
^ large general power of Sinulontj 

Sbokespearo, without being learned^ bad moro reading than 
Bnnyam Still h IB resourcca wore to a great dogreo personal 
obeerrahon, and common thing*. Ilia glances around him 
impressed the things on bumind with a force out of all propor 
tion to the attention that ho oonld bam gimn them xfatnrol 
Bcencij natorol objects, hnman character his own mind, 
aocioty and its usage*, worn abaorbod by him, as roatonal for 
his Idonbfying and oonatruotive faculty Ho had a moderate 
knowledge of liooka, which oxtendod bis apboro of annaion to 
foreign scenot, and to the incidonts and pcrsonoliUoa of tbo 
ancient world . and his atudy of the anbjoct of ono ploy gam 
him a stock of ailoaiTe roferencea to be employod incidentally 
in the others. 

Baoon hod on eye for tbo concrete world about him, but 
hit meutol attention was diridod between this and book study 
m ^bOosophy sobolonhip |>olitieB, and law Hu sphore ot 
simJitnde* h^ a oorrespoading compass. 

Milton alto had tbo concrete ©ye for the real world, a 
poet a intorest in nature, and a rem of emotion ibat gam sp©< 
mol nnprestironcsi to whatoror was large, mat, unbounded, 
myitonou* in its immensity Ho likowise had rery great 
stores of reeding and bad absorbed the sconns and piotom of 
remote countries and fames. 

latomry oompanaous being ex p roe so d hi language, are 
Terr much subji^ to rerbol oondifaona. The asaooiahcms 
With words oonour to bnng somo forward and to keep others 
back. A great poet needs verbal profusion, as well as pio< 
tonal suggesfavenesa. 

THB F15E ABT8 IN OBJTERAIi. 

20 The intellectual power of tracing gimnoxity in 
diversity is most conspiouoos in Poetry and the Literary 
Art It may enter in some degree, into Painting Sculp 
tore, Arohitectnre, and Desum. But, as jegards the 
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cfTusive arts — 'Music, Elocnfion, Sta^c-dinplay, DauciU", 
and the gmces of Demeanour— the luonlnl endow mcntevfn 
of tho greatest genius lias but little that is purel) iiiti 1- 
lectual, the clement'! nie — ►Sensibilit}, and the compass 
and powei of the Organs engaged 

Wlmt 1ms boon said under tho forcgnint^ head is pnfiicicnfc 
for tho Poetical Art In Painting, it is com eivahlc and likely 
that tho resources of tho artist should ho aided h^ a far-rtiacli— - 
mg power of Similarity , m recalling •'CCiics to select from, and 
combine, ho draivs upon his past cxponoiicc, brought np by 
tho forco of likeness in nnlikoness , although his final appro- 
priation must bo goicrncd cntiicly by his sense of artistic 
eficct An artist may ha\c great intellectual forces, \\ itli only 
amodcinto Bonsibility* to tho refinements of composition, m 
other words, great piofnsion and littlo tnsto. It would ho 
easy to prodneo litoraiy artists of this character, and per- 
haps wo may regard jMichacl Angelo, as a parallel la 
Painting 

] In tho other class of Fmo Arts, typified by !Mnsic, it scorns 
innsnitablo to appeal to an nnnsnal force of tho identifying 
I faculty Tho fine Sensibility is tho great rcqu.sito , second to 
j which IS the endowment of tho Active Organ concerned A 
’ great musician depends principally on delicate car for pitch , 
an elocutionist on the oar for cadence , an actor saporadds the 
eye for gestuio and pictorial elements 

SILIILATtlTY IN ACQUISITION AND MEJIDHT 

21 To whatever extent new' acquisitions are the repeti- 
tion of old, theie is an intellectual saaniig Now, it being 
necessary that the old should be recovered to the view', any 
superioiity in the identify'iug faculty will be appaient in 
diminishing the labour of acquirement 

I It IS of some importance to remark, that onr more 
icompheated acquisitions are a kmd of patchwork The 
rmeraory of a scene in nature is the tackmg together of pie- 
[vionB memories If a pleader, after once rending a hnef, can 
remember its contents, the reason is that only a small pait is 
new In geometry , _one„demonatiation is_so._hk^e another, 
that afer a certain familiarity with the matter of demonstro- 
tions, the fresh cost to the memory, „in each, is yery small^ 

It 18 obvious, then, that by a greater reach of the identify'- 
mg power, the means and lesouroes of this piecmg operation 
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mxy bo eztccdod. Tbo toionUflo nuiD whoso ponolrnbng 
gUmce c&Q rocogmio tbo *m&Uost idofitltj between oomotbing 
ircsb and scniotlmig tlrcadj known, rocovor* that portion of 
tbe past for prosont nso ; whilo bo that is nnablo to bnng 
about tbo rccovorj, most loam tbo wbolo anow This is a 
gonmno and often realized distinction twtwcon one intollcot 
and onotber A mind like Bacons, ttndjdng Iaw wonld 
rrmko tenfold ttndei, as compared with one of arorogo endow 
ment. 

Tbo Tnlne of method order nniformitr of plan, in aiding 
oomoiy, is wholly ezpbcablo on tbe principlo of making one 
acqmaitioii seiro for a great many occasions, Wbon tbinga are 
always pni m tbe same placos, we hare only to form one local 
be in our memory of et^ t wboroas, if tools and ntensils aro 
pat away at random, thera most bo citber a distinot local od 
beaum, or tbo tronble of a seandi as o/tos as any one is ssod. 


OHAPTEB IIL 


OOirPOtTND ASSOCIATION 


1 AssodATiovs, Benamtely too weak, may conjointly 
bo strong enoagh to revKo a post expencnco. 

Hitberto we haro assomod tbe links of asaooiabon to bo 
Single or mdindoal } we mast now consider tbe Tory freqaont 
case of tbe union of serorol bonds of conb^ty or simil^ty 
Tbe loots brought up in tbo coarse of lue Qlasbabon will 
show that, here as ebewbero, nnioa is siron^^lh. 

Tbo combinations may bo of Conbgmty solely or of 
mixe d Oonbgnity and Simhnnfy Besides tboso pnrolr intol 
lootnakJjondi, an Emobon may contnlrato to tbo rcoall and 
we^ve fiuthor to ascertain wnat inflaenco may bo oxeroised 
by the will or Volition. 

The general law may be stated thus — 

J “ast achona, aensationa thongbta or emotions, are re- , 
called more eaally ■when naaocmttd either through 
contiguity or aimilarity with more than one present 
object or impreaaioa 


k/ 
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COMPOSITION or CONTIGUITIIS 

2 In the Composition of Contiguities, we may dis- 
tinguish Conpiiictions and Successions. 

Qonjmicitons Jlost things afiect the mind hy n plurality 
of impressions So simple an object ns il star, is an aggregate 
of light, visible magnitndc, and \isiljlo form , a diamond is a 
gi cater aggregate , a human being is more complicated still 
A link of association iMth an^ one of the component parts of 
these aggregates may bo strong cnongh to recall the v iiole , 
tins Mould be single-handed contiguity Or, a plurality or 
liuks, individually unequal to tlio i ecall, might compass it by 
then united foicc A diamond might be suggested to the 
mind, partly by some circumstance that recalled its brilliancy, 
paitly by an alliance Mith its hardness 

It IS, how ever, when wo pass beyond isolated objects to 
the aggiogatos made up by the various relationships ol things, 
that wo find the gicatcst scope for plurality of associations, 
as in the connovions with locality, wnth pci sons, with uses, 
and witli properties 

Local associations play a great part in memory, both in 
single sufficiency, and in partnership with others All things,/ 
with a fixed oi usual locality, become connected in the mmd\ 
with that locality But a great many of these bonds are m- 
dividually too feeble , w e cannot, by thinking of the intenor 
of a bouse, i ecall the whole of its furniture and contents 
nevertheless, local connexions may oko out other ties also 
insnfl&cient of themselves We may not be able to remem- 
ber a mineral specimen by its being a ceitain ore of iron , but 
some local association in a museum or cabinet may com- 
plete the recall of its visible aspect It often happens to us 
to meet persons m the stieet, whom we have formerly seen, 
but cannot tell who they are , something brings to mind the 
place of onr foimer meeting, which, althongh of itself nnable 
to effect the recall, in co-operation with the other, may he 
found adequate Abercrombie relates that, walking in the 
street one day, he met a lady whose face was famihar, but 
whose name and connexions he could not remember Some 
tune after, he passed a cottage, to which he had been taken six 
months before, to see a gentleman who had met with an acci- 
dent on the road, and had been taken there insensible He then 
remembered that the lady was the wife of that patient The 
local association completed the defective link in his memory. 
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Tbo ccmnanona with pcrtona frcqnontlj miito Tnth oibtr 
contiguoQS links. Objccls becomo ossocintod with tbolr 
owners, makers, mrontors, with all persons concomcim thcar 
nsc or freqncnUnp tboir locality Jinny of tboso oasocititionB 
oro imperfect in (uomaolTes, bnt capnhlo of adding aomotlnng 
to other awociating bonds. Adoctnno nmy bo reeled partly 
by its sntgcct, and rartly by its being n doctnno of Anstotlo 
orofLocko. Tbo bnildings rendered fiimons by great men 
may be re m ombored through this bond, in conjunction with 
locality 

TVo may addoco tbo conrorso ease, tbo recall of persons 
by mnltiplo ntsoctntions. Tbo relations of hnman beings are 
so nnmoroiLS as to giro freqnont oocasion to tlioir boing ro 
momborod by tho muon of many bonds. Persons aro nsstv 
mated with their name with locality habitation and places 
of resort with blood and Imengo, a rnry poworibl menial tio, 
in consoqpionco of tho strength of tho family feelings with 
assoaatcsandfnoads with ocenpation, porsnlts, amnsemmits; 
mth property and possessions with rank and pomlion with 
tho many attnbntcs that msko np ohametor aim ropntation ; 
with a particular ago \ with tho umo they bare hrtd in j with 
tbo Timssitudcs and incidents that mark: tho eoorse of tboir 
lifo. Dosinng to recall tbo names of tbo Cabinet ^Hnistcrs 
we might think of tbearfirst os onamerated m a list; if wo 
faded to remember any ouo ormoro, we sbonld then recall tho 
departments of state, next tho leading men in tbo Lords ond 
m the Oommons, and so on, till oreryono was brought np to 
mind. 

Tbo connexion withvres ond proporhoa ma fromiontineanB 
of oBocutian, both tmglo and in combination. In recalling 
some great exlubibon of works of indnstry wo assist tbo local 
alliances with the associations of use wo go oror mentally 
tho implements of Agncnltnro, Mining Engineering ‘War 
wearing apparel rnmitoro, io. So witn regard to tbo natnrul 
properties of tbing^-’the physical and choroioal proportioo of 
^salt, the dutingnisbing marks of a TBgetablo spomos, the 
Tboatomy of on animal Iron, mokel, and cobalt oro remem- 
bered m part by their magnotio properties tho simple bodieo 
in chbmist ry aro assamatod with tho idea of aimpliaity; tho 
ozidoB inth their containing ox yg on. 

B^ettsnsms Among the varions kinds of succession ad 
Torted to under Contignity there may bo cases of oombina 
faon. The memoiy of any senes of events may bo assistod by 
ooHataral and ooncnrnng senes, or by ooi^nnotioni, such as 
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above described In the grand succession of our total cx- 
pencnco in the Order of Time, many intermediate links that 
fail us, wben exclusively relied on, are yet able to count lu 
combined action Our historical recollections arc almost 
always composite , the mam thread is helped by collateral 
currents, conjunctions, and associations, and wo arc so well 
aware of this, that, whenever wo are at a loss, wo make an 
express search for such additional aids To remember any 
considerable senes of events, say in English history, wo should 
have to avail ourselves of concurring associations w ith persons, 
places, stnking incidents, casual conjunctions Thinking oi 
the 16th century, wo lemcmbor the two great raonarchs be- 
tween whose reigns it was almost equally dmded , with their 
personalities many of the events are associated so strongly as 
to be lecalled by that single link, others less strongly, and 
recoverable only in combmation with a different link, as the 
date or order of time Localities and local objects — the 
metropolis, the Tower, Tilbury fort, the monasteries — contri- 
bute additional ties, some snilicient in themselves, the rest 
useftil in raising other links to the point of sufficiency 

Language The coherence of names, and of trains of lan- 
guage, IS a very large fraction of our total acquisitions We 
are often aided here by composite links lATien unable to 
recall a name, we fall back upon the circumstances of last 
hearing it, or on some other knowm bond of connexion 

Many of our recollections are a mixture of language with 
our conceptions of things A discourse heard impresses us 
partly as a tram of words, partly as a tram of thoughts, 
images, and feelings , the remembrance of it is therefore of a 
compound nature The learner m any subject, as Geometry, 
depends partly on his verbal memory, partiy on his memory 
for the actual conceptions, the hnes, angles, circles, &c A 
pictorial description is held by verbal associations in conjunc- 
tion with the hold of the purely pictorial elements hi all 
such cases, defects m the one tram may be supphed horn the 
other 

COMPOSITION OF SIMILAIIITIES. 

3 The case of plurality of points of likeness contn- 
buting to the lecall of something past, is sufficiently re- 
presented under the Law of Similaiity 

It IS merely a case of greater resemblance, the effect of 
which IS to augment the chances of lecall If a thought, re- 
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•emblise In iiie nljeot tome ono prerionslj knowDr Itaa &Uo 
a reiemDlance in tbo longnage, tho opomlion of in 

roetonng tho foot la so zanoh tho more certain If we ore 
reading a work which has imitated, or botrowod from, tome 
other work that wo havo known, tbo nmilanty docs not strike 
at first bat as wo go on, the inarcaaiDg nomb^ of rcsombling 
points brings on the fltmh of roco^nltioa. WheroTor wo bare 
anj means of increasing tho tundonty and rodaomg tho di 
remtj between wbat u present and what is Ont of mind, wo 
neoessaiily proToko tho ronnng onconnter 

MIXED COYnOOTIT AifD STMTTdUUTT 

4 Things first bnragbt together by the stroke of Simi 
lanty are afterwards retted by the help of Contiguity 

A man of mrenhre reach of mind bnogs np a new nmlle 
or achieves a great identificatioQ in sohmoe. Ibe two remote 
thin^ thus broo^t together may then be made eohenmt hr 
ooDtigaooj aoocoation the recall at first dne to genins ui 
afterwards caused by memory It is tboj that we romombor 
ibe letches of great poets, and the smentifio generalities that 
are the tnampns of modem duoorery 

There is, boweror an mtonnedmte stage, wherein great 
strokes of finmlonty may not have become msttor of pure 
memory by Oontigm^ bat are rocovered partly by the forgo 
of the similanty, and partly by the aid of a nascent, bnt in 
complete, contignoni association It is by this mixed or 
nnitcd bold, tlmt a second rate mind oan appropriate and nse 
tho inrentionB of original minds, before they bare booomo so 
hackneyed and common os to be in everybod^s memory It iB 
in the same way that we oan retain soiontiM traths, throo^U 
oar own pcroeption of their generalixmg sweep when onoe 
they have been Drought to our view No man oould take hold 
of any larw amoxmt of scientiflo doctnnje*, without seeing 
for hint self the snnilanties that they involve, besides his 
memory of the statements of them. We after Newton, 
oompare Terrestrial with Odostial gravitr and keep in mind 
his law by the force of the sumlanty tnat makes one recall 
the other ; we are also asnited by the contigaouB junction of 
the two facts in the wording of the law 

6 The reyiving stroke of Similarity may Tie aided by 
the jiTtanmiiy of the things desired. 

A poet bving m the country frTIn readily upaa rural 
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irnngcs Tlio books iliat vrc Imvo lately read are tlio most 
likely to fiumsli paiallcls to .mj present snlpect lienee, an 
important lulc foi assisting iiucntion — namely, to refresh our 
TDincls until the snlijccts iihcrc mo oKpcct to find the identities 
that M'o are in quest of A natuial philosopher is in need of 
coitain mathematical formiiloj, hnt is iinahlc to discover those 
that aic suitable , his rcsouice is to reneiv his mathematical 
studies foi a time, thoichy coming into closcrmcntalprovi* 
mity Mnth the M hole range of the department Gibbon tells 
us that ho icplcnishcd his rcsomccs of saicasm, by perusmg 
annually Pascal’s Provincial Letters So a poet might pre- 
pare himself for composing in the Spensenan stanra, by fami- 
lianzmg lumself until the Faerie Queen, and the other models 
In Tvhatevcr pomt a untcr either feels intcllcctunl iveakness, 
or desucs to bo unusually strong, he should keep close com- 
panionship unth the highest examples of the quality If he 
aspires to elevated diction, his flight will bo aided by frequent 
recuiienco to iEschylus and SLlton 

6 The bond of simdaiit}’’ is sometimes artificially 
employed as a help to j\Ieinory 

The art of Mnemomes, or aitiGcial memory, among other 
devices, uses a combination of similaiity and contigmty 
One of the simplest examples is the use of alliteration , the 
sequence of woids ‘life and liberty’ is better remembered 
than ‘ life and fieedom ’ The effect would also arise fiom the 
arrangement of a senes of leading names m the alphabetical 
Older of their commencmg letters Yerse is a mnemomc aid , 
knowing the metrical form that a saying must assume, we have 
already a ceitam hold of it by siimlanty, which will m part 
make up for the weakness of the contiguous bond 

Another mnemomc art, appbcable to the leammg of a string 
of words, as the exceptions to a rule m grammar, is to arrange 
them 80 as to have a connexion of meamng Thus, m English, 
there axe certam verbs that arC followed by other verbs in the 
miimtive without the use of the preposition ‘ to ’ For remem- 
bering these more easily, we might cast them thus — feel, hear, 
see (senses), will, shall, may, can, do, have (auxilianes), let, hid, 
make, dare, durst, must, need (different forms of permission and 
compulsion) 

THE ELEMENT OP PEELTN& 

7 The bnk of Feelmg may enter powerfully into com- 
posite association. 
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Tho QssocDitkin, of objocta ond fcolingi baa boon already 
noticed (CoTT i OD i rr | 80) Tho conBoqaoncc*, trluob are 
niimeroiiB and farTcacblng will bo atiU farther tmood in thw 
description of the higher emobona. 

A presont feeling is a power m tho mind, retaining and 
ronring the objects that are m harmony with it, and repelling 
inch as ore discordant, or merely moidcrcnt. In an ofToew 
taonato mood, the thoughts and images partake of loro and 
tenderness. The habit^ egotist hu a facility m rocalhng 
facta for hia own gloriflcatum. 

TVben a nnmbOT of things arc oonally open to bo niEgeitod 
by the mtellectool bonds, the emotional slato mres the pre> 
ference. The thonghts of persons of intense fMlinga, end of 
small intelloctuai power have the monoUmons stamp of the 
prevailing emotion snob aro fond and weak minded mothors, 
ezolasTve devotees to basinets, and enthnsiastio temperaments 
m general Tho plaosibility of ohametors m fiction or romanco 
u made to depend on this eiroojnstanco Ail the thoughts 
tnd expressions of a Sbylook bear tho cost of the feelings 
attinbotedto him. 

UrPHIENOE OP VOLmON 

8. The influence of the Wfll in intellectnnl prodaction 
IB indirect 

No mere nrgenoy of motive can make a feeble bond 
stron ger If ones life were to depend opon an effort of 
memory beyond the pitch of the formed adhesion, it would be 
of httle avail. 

(1) A powerful Motive, by exating the Bystem, may 
exalt the intensity of the menW proceaaea. 

Any ^reat pom to be avoided, or pleasure to be com 
mande^ is accompanied with an increased norvons aobon, 
under which all the powers are enhanoed, including the foroes 
of Tonvsl by ocmtigmty and annitanty The effect of inoreasod 
cerebral action is seen m the extreme cose of the delinnm of 
fever during which long forgoUon trams have sometiines been 
revived with minute fideb^ The greatest stretches of mven- 
faon usuafly require a more than ormnaiy cerebral excitement, 
sometimes worked np by physiosl itunulanta, but commonly 
ansmg m the voluntary emirt 

(2) The WlQ. operates under the form of Attention or 
mental concentratiDn upon q>ecial objects present to the 
\'iew 
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It IS probable tbat a greater force of attention, directed 
npon what is present, will in some degree quicken the power 
to revive the associated past In difiB.cnlt recollection, we 
assume this to be the case , anxious to recall the name of a 
distant bill , we gaze npon the hiU for some time, thinking 
thereby to add to the chance of the recovery We can do the 
same with a mere mental image the will fixes the mental 
attention as well as the bodily — a fact very much in favour of 
the doctnne as to the seat of revived impressions If we come 
to a stand in repeating a disconrse, we dwell strongly npon 
the last remembered words , if a local association snaps, we 
concentrate the mind npon the part next the break 

(3) The Will prompts the search after collateral links. 

It has been seen, that, by uniting several bnks, each too 
weak of itself, we may form a compound that will be suffi- 
cient Now, by a volnntaiy act, we can go off m search of 
these collateral bonds Not remembering in the order of tune, 
all the chief events of a given century, we can, by mere 
voluntary determmation, pass to other bnks, as persons, 
places, and notable circumstances 

The power of the WiU over the trains of thought, through 
these indirect means, may be considerable We may not at 
once determine what thoughts shall arise, but, of those that 
have arisen, we can determme the attention upon some rather 
than upon others , the withdrawal of the attention from any 
one will nullify its power of farther reproduction We thus 
refram from pursuing trains not available for the purpose in 
hand If we are buildmg up a geological speculation, we 
confine our local recollections to geological features 

It may be remarked as frequently occurring, that although 
there are present to the mind one or more objects, each richly 
associated with mental trams, yet there is nothing actually 
suggested The inertness may be owmg to various, causes, 
highly illustrative of the workings of the mtellect It may 
arise from mere exhaustion, indolence, or mactmly Tbs 
condition of the mind and brain in respect of activity, is very 
variable, and very much withm our control Or, again, the ' 
forces of the mind may have got into a set track or attitude, 
opposing a certain resistance to the assumption of any other 
trains of thought, as when some one subject engrosses our 
attention, so that even during a break in the actual current 
of the thoughts, other subjects are not entertained And, 
farther, when nnmorous solicitations on different sides are 
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Dcorly cqnaUr boliTH^d ibo remit is a kind of intoUoctnsl 
snsponse , irbrni on ol^eot is ossodatod oqnnll 3 r with Humr 
ontgoiDg trains, as the nn. or tho soa, no start is mado till 
somo conenmng Imlnt point to ono dofinito moromont. H 
the sea is stormy and wo am contomplatiog a sen roya^ wo 
are led oS* into all the trains of rooouootion of onr scomiing 
oxpoiuuioe. 

OBSTEUCTIYE ABSOOIATIONS. 

9 The power to assist inolndes tho power to resist 
Any agency that is helpful when with us, is obstmctivo 
when against ns. This is folly applicable to the case of 
cononmng associations. 

It often happens that wo foil to romombor a name, from 
having tho mind pro-occnpicd with a wrong sylUblo. So 
wiion things are lost shonld wo ocmdentally Lo proposscued 
with somo mistaken locahty or some erroneons snppoeitioTi, 
wo have not tho fall beneflt of onr power of recollection m tho 
matter at somo other time, when tho wrong proposscanon has 
left ns, car memory may be qoite sdoqnato to the rccalL 

The history of saonoo wonld fomiah many instances of dis« 
covenes kept bade by tho foroo of a projndice or pro-ocen 
paboo, some fhlso burnt or one cnoo gottmg hold of men's 
mmds. Several of the glimpses of AnstoUo in Psychology worn 
nearer the truth the views that long provallcd after htm 
not so mnoh frmn his tnponor gonms, as frmn his not b trmg 
mvolved in the mares of an altra-spintoahstio philoeophy It 
IS remarked of Pnestley that ihoogb he began his rosoorohes 
m Chemistry with little knowiedgo of what had been alreody 
done, he entcrod on tho subject fife from tie prepidtcee tiai 
warped tie judgment and LmtUd Ois viao of the educated 

oKmniirfa^ 

Obs^netzve associations may be traced, cm a grand scale, 
in the oonfliot of different mooes of viewing tho objects and 
ooourrenoee of the world. There is a giTmi^mp hostility 
between the Artistio and the Smenfafio modes of looking at 
thm^ and an oppoaifaon leas marked between the Soientifio, 
or the TbeorefaaCl, and the Practical points of now The 
arbsbo nnnd is obstrnotad by the presence of oonaidera* 
tkms of Boientiffo truth j bt>i 1 the ecnentino mind, bent on bmng 
artistic, walks encumberod, with dimmisbed energy 
Poetic fiefaon is never so hrilliBxit as when the poet js un 
trammeled by a regard to troth. 
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A good inslnnco of Uio obslrnclivcncs'; of mcompatiblo 
ideas 18 found in tbo cflort of guessing riddles and conun- 
drums Tlicso usunll}' turn upon the cqunoc.il meanings of 
\^olds Noi\ a mind that makes use of language to pass to the 
Bcrious import oi genuine meanings, is disqualified from follow- 
ing out the play of equivocation, not because the requisite 
associations do not cvist, but beaiuso these arc ov erborno by 
othois inimical to the whole proccedmg 

ASSOCIATION OF CONTRAST. 

10 It being known os a fact, that objects, on many 
occasions, lecall tlieir contraries , Contiast, or Contrariety, 
has been admitted among the foices that rcMve past 
thoughts The influence may be analyzed as follow’s — 

(1 ) Contrast is a phase of the primary function of mind, 
named Disci imination or Relativity 

If every state of fcelmg and of knowledge implies a tran- 
sition, and IS theieforc a double or two-sided fact, our know- 
ledge IS essentially a cogmtion of contraries Heat means, 
not an absolute state, but tbo shock of a tiunsitiou fiom cold, 
the recent cold is as essential to tbo fact as tbo present beat 
When we tbink of heat, we have a tacit reference to cold , 
w'hen we thmk of ‘ up,’ we have a tacit reference to ‘ down ’ 
To pass into the contrary cogmtion m these cases, is meiely 
to reverse the order of the couple, to make cold the esphcit, 
and heat the imphcit element 

(2) Contrasts are frequently suggested by Contiguity 

A great number ot the moie usual contrasts acquire a 
farther connexion through the habitual transitions of thought 
and speech Our memory contams numerous associated 
couples, — up and down, great and small, nch and poor, true 
and false, life and death 

When we come to understand the value of contrast as a 
Rhetorical device both for intensifymg the expression of 
feeling, and for clearness m expoundmg doctrine, we acquire 
the habit of mtroducmg contrasts on all important occasions 

(3) The mutual suggestion of contraries may be partly 
due to Similarity 

There is an old maxim that contraries must have a ground 
of likeness This is true of all contraries up to the highest 
contrast of all (Object and Subject) Matter and Space are 
m the genus Extension (the Object) Intellect and Feelmg 
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are both imder llmd, the lubject bias and red are in tlie 
ulaw colour Thna, Trhila the highort opposition can bo siiff 
posted only by Belatmty or pnre Contrast, the lower kmda 
introdnce an element of slinilanty in their raneno opreemant. 
Wealth may vnggcst poreriy partly by tno omKjertion, and 
partly by 1**nhng n* to thrak- oif tha geneno inbjeot — hnman 
oondihoQS, 

It a by the mntnol attraction of nmibirt, that iro are 
made ahre to oontradiotiona. VTe hoar a cartain afOrmation 
the of anb^eot reoalli a prenons nfllnuatian of an 

opposite tenor The annoxmcement that a oertam rook la of a 
aemmentary ongm, bnngi to onr mmd by nmilarrty the idea 
of the laiae rook, oonplod with the aaserhon of ilx igneona 


ongnu 

(4) Many Contmats are atampod on the mind through 
Emotion. 


Apart from the mdoenoa of the shook of change, neoemrr 
to consmoiignecs m any degree, the imnd may be ^mokened 
by strong speotal emotwna. When any quality a m excesa, 
aj heat, oofd, ezenase, rest, we are nrgM to think of the 
oppocte u a desired r^isf. The diaappointmant of onr ez* 
peotatiani may take the farm of a shook of contrast lonkmg 
tor fitvonii we may enconntar ooutumaly j a jonmey for healffi 
may confirm onr malady 

The OQntrasts of Poetry and Art ore tranubona for hoght- 
ennm an ofieot. 

The moralist debate m ponrtraymg the oantraste m 
hmnan conditions — the pride of proepen^ with the ohuTinM 
of nuifbriaite and the oertointy of the lost pntj. 


CHAPTER IV 
OONSTEirOTIVB AB8O0IATIOK 

1. Br means of aasooiation, the mmd has the power 
to form Combinations, or aggregates, different from any 
thing actually erpenenced- 

The procpsaoe named Imagination, Creation, Ooustmctive- 
necB, hare not been taken aoccmnt of m the prcoeding exposi 
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lion In Similaul), •\\o Imd l)oforo ns a poncr tending to 
onginnlity nnil imcnfion , but the gemuH of tbo incebnmeal 
ln^ enter, the man of fiticncc, tlio poet, the pa\nlcr, the musi- 
cian, implies Bomc thing moie complex In the steam-engine, 
m the scienco oi geometr}, in Paiadiso Lost, no find ivliat is 
beyond the gmndcst fetches of Similant} 

Nevertheless, the iniellcctaal pon ers already described are 
sutTicient for these creations , the addition consists of a stimu- 
lus and guidance supplied by the Fcolmgs and tho Will* 
Tins mil appear from the evamplcs. 

MECIIANIC.VL COASTItUCTRTNnSS 

2 In Mechanical Acquisition, mg have often to com- 
bine movements into new gioupings. An exercise of 
volition, directed to the movements separately, brings 
them togethei m the fust instance. 

In learning to dance, the soparato positions arc first 
acqniied, -when tho avill can command these, tho pupil is 
diiected to comhme them into tho steps and figures, these at 
last become coheicnt by the plastic foicc of Contignity It is 
the same with military dnU, and with education m the manual 
arts , the learner is fii^t able to command certam elementary 
movements, and then unites them, in time and order, as 
directed 

Sometimes the process is to dissociate and suppress move- 
ments, as m endeavouring to walk without swinging the 
arms The instrumentality is the same One effort of voli- 
tion determines the complex movement , another is directed 
to the members to be arrested, and the required act is the 
result of the differential operation 

When a complex act has to be performed, made up of tamed 
and ordered movements, successive attempts are needed to 
make them fall into their places Thus, in learning to swim, 
we throw out the limbs, by separate volitions, but cannot at 
first attain to the exact rhythm of the swimmer After a time, 
we make the effort that happily combines every movement m 
the proper order The difficulty is at an end we then keep 
up the successful conjunction, and fall mto it, at pleasure, 
ever afterwards 

These coustructions of our mechanical or muscular ener- 
gies, exemplify the three conditions or essentials of the Con- 
structive process of the Intellect 

(1) There must be a command of the separate elements. 
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Tbe more tliormigh and oompleie this oomtnBiid, the eaner is 
the work of nriT tmg them mto naw oombmftfaoos. 

(2) There nraat be an \dea^ plan, or oonoepticni, of the de- 
sired oombmaticmB some Tnanfail delineation of it snoh as to 
make ns aware when we have snooeeded. This idea maj be a 
model for mutaUon, as the fhfflaman of a oompany at drill | 
or it may be a oonoeptian of ue efieot to be prodnoed, os m 
laying ont groonds. In othor oases, it is a rerbel ocrmbma- 
tion or (leemption, as when wa an told to oonceiTe a gold 
monntoim 

(S) There u a senes of teniahw^^ or a process of trial and 
error The distinct Tobtions are piit m ereroise to bring on 
the separato moremeots, bnt these do not at first chime in to 
the jomt resnlt the sense of &ilaTe determines another 
tnal and then another nntil some one prore snooessfhl. 
The moment of snocess is attended with a certam aatzsiaotion, 
or elation nnder winch ansea a re-mforced prompting to 
TPamtaig the fortcinate combinatkoi and the cdronmstanoes 
aro then, in the highest degree^ faronnUe for the beginning 
of a permanent saiomafaon. 

VERBAL CONffTEDOnYENEai 

3 Verbal constmotiveDefls zb exemplified, fiiet, inleom 
mg to Artzcnlato. 

A cortam power of nttcnng the elementarr artionlations— 
the vowels, consonants, and simplar syllablee— being pre- 
supposed, It is denred to oombine these mto words, under the 
spnr of imitation. The ear snpplies the typo to bo cm’fnrmed 
to j the will nrgcf vanons tontntires there is a sense of these 
bcn^ nnconfonnsblo to tbe type, whioh mntes renewal, nntil 
oonfomuty is attained. The child can pronounce the syllables 
may ree, m separatum; it heart Mary with tho wish to say 
tho word the first cndonronrs are smudhly wrong th^ aro 
roncwed, and, at some favourable ooninnotnio, the two sjimbles 
fall omctly together m tho right order The ear is aotisfiod 
and delighted, and a gush of nervous influence accompanies tho 
satislaetioii, which goes a good way to cement tho connexion j 
cveiy succeeding endeavour mvolres fewer stumbles, and tho 
association is at last coryiloted. 

Tho child s initial difDoolhcs in this ncqnirement ore owing 
to the imperfect comm and of tho elementary sounds. Tho 
Toioo IS not at first fanned to them, and th e voluntary 1 tt>V 
that arouses them is for a long ti me wunting 
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4 The comhinin" of words into Sentences is a farther 
exeicise of constiuctiveness 

To mutate hterally a senteuco heard, is substantially the 
same effort as now described A farther advance is exemphfied, 
when the child constructs new sentences to suit new mean- 
ings hb^om the combmation ‘ good boy,’ and the separate 
name ‘Tom,’ coupled with an approvmg sentiment towards 
Tom, the will is prompted to dissociate and recombme the 
form, ‘ Tom,’ so as to make ‘ good Tom ’ The idea or type m 
the mmd is to convey some expression having the same force 
towards the new subject, as the old form has towards ‘boy,’ 
there must be a feeling, from analogy, that ‘ good Tom 
answers the end, and accordmgly, when this is struck out, there 
follows the throb of successful endeavour As before, the more 
or less easy attainment of the end depends on the familianly 
with the constituents When a considerable variety of sen- 
tences have been mastered, the process of droppmg out and 
takmg m, to answer new meanings, is performed with the 
utmost rapidity , 

5 The highest Combinations of Language fulfil the 
same conditions 

It IS necessary, first, to lay up m the memory a certain 
store of names (alhed to things), and of formed combinations 
of these mto affirmations, clauses, sentences, and connected 
portions of discourse, with meanings attached. This acquired 
store contains the material of new compositions , the more 
abundant and the more familiar the verb^ sequences at com- 
mand, and the nearer they approach to our requirements, the 
less troublesome will be the work of composition A meaning 
has to be expressed, partly, but not wholly, comcidmg with 
expressed meanmgs already laid up m the memory, the 
nearest of these previous forms are recalled by the associating 
forces , we operate upon them by combmation, by excision, and 
by substitution, untd our min d is satisfied that the resultmg 
veibal construction embraces the subject proposed 

The compliance with other condihons, besides the sigmfy- 
mg of a meanmg, demands greater resources to start from, or 
else more numerous tentatives Not to mention the forms of 
grammar, which are comparatively easy to satisfy when the 
stored up arrangements have been grammatical, there may be 
in the mmd ceitam ideals of perspicmty, of terseness, of 
elegance, of melody, of cadence, all which have to be comphed 
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TTith by tbe method of tontativoB It la then roqmaita to com 
poee mAny santmioQ* to the eame meanmff m coder to ohcKisa 
erne that oomhmea the other roqoisitea. Bnt m order to eiii> 
body eftoh one of those high damasds, nniat have already 
m the memory Dumeroua forma adapted to eaoh forma of 
penpicnoTU stetement, of brevity of elegance, of melody We 
ahomd also have a rery decided feeling of the resnlt ivhan 
attained. 

To take the eiample of Versification- The power of Terse- 
maknig snppoeea a memory largely itored with verses. A 
given mesning has to be ezprenod m verse. '!Die prose imnd, 
following the lead of meaning wonld first hght npon a prose 
form, and cm that as a bsais, would prooe^ to make the 
aooommodaticmB needed for verse. The tme poet, however 
la he that lisped m nambers, for the nnmb^ come , hia 
first basia of operstuma is a metnoal form this is shaped and 
modified to oomply with the gr gniflimhnn, yet never departing 
fimn metre. 

PBELTKOS OF MOTEHENT 

6 We may by help of eipenenoe, create new com 
binatiOQB in the Ideae or Peelings of Force and Morement 

The moat important moscmlar feehngs, fer the purposes of 
the intellect, are otcr nnmerotia unprewuma of renatanoe, 
pressure, movement, embodied m the vanona musoles and 
muioular gronpings. Through the hand and arm, we have 
engnuned unpreaaums or ideas of different degrees of weight 
and resistanoe— one pound, four pounds, twenty pounda- It 
is possible to oonstruct mtenneoiate gpndes or voneties of 
quantity Given the idea of a obe pound weight, and the 
idea of a double or a treble, we oan, m an effort of oonstrruv 
tion, form some a pproxim ate idea oi two pounds or three 
poundi The mam condition is still the vlvidneaB of our hold 
cf the oonstitueiit notions. The greatest difBonlty Lea m 
knowing when we have suooeeded, it not being m our power 
to Ekj exactly that the oonstrurted impression corresponds to 
the double or the tnple of the ongmal. 

The graduatian of our rousoular effbrta to a certain end, 
as bitting a mark, or striking a measured blow supposes the 
power of interpolafang shades of muscular c nnmnrmimftiM. The 
feelingi of Arohiteotuial fitness are an excoHaiit example of the 
same constructiveness. From our experience of the weight 
and the tenaci^ of amall pieces of stone, we upon our 
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Bclvcs io jndgo hulk of support is iiccrlccl, in a column, 
for mnsscs nltogotlior bcjoiul our moans of direct c‘<fimatc 

It IS by a snguo cfToit of consfmclncncss, applied to onr 
muscular ncquncmciit‘1, that ■uc conccnc untravcr^cd dis- 
tances, as the remote Alpine summits, (lie moon and the stars 
Wo incicaso numencally knoun exertions of onr oivn — that is, 
combine them sMth notions of multiplied quantity, and thereby 
obtain representations, doubtless feeble and inadequate, of 
these vast distances 

The eimlional feelings of movement fall under the analogy 
of the emotions genorally, iihicli are gi\cn in a separate head. 

CONSTRUenVENESS IN' THE SEN'SATION'S 

7 In the Sensations of the Senses, xiliether Emotional 
or InteDectual, there is large scope for original conslimc- 

tlODS 

In the lower senses, ns those of Organic Life, Taste, and 
Smell, the prmcipal effect is emotional, and is attended by the 
circumstances special to the feelings We may, by a great 
effort, conceive new forms of organic pam or pleasure, pro- 
vided they are resolvable mto elements known to ns If it be 
true, that the pams of parturition are of the nature of spasm, 
or cramp, they may to some extent be conceived through that 
experience The pain of gout may be re.ihzed through the 
knowledge of other modes of acute inflammatorv pam Many 
modes of acute pam are comparable to scaldmg heat 

So with the pleasurable organic feehngs We aU know 
what exhilaiution is, and can conceive the general fact with 
varieties of mode We may thence be made to conceive the 
excitmg effect of some unknown stimulant, as opium or Indian 
hemp 

The obstacle m such a case is the low mtellectual per- 
sistence of these feehngs , we cannot, without considerable 
stiavmg, recover an organic state under a present state of an 
ahen character Even the famihar pleasures of eatmg are not 
easy to revive ideally m their absence The constructive 
exertion is fruitless, if the elements have no abiding hold of 
the nund. 

Tastes, as being more mtellectually persistent than organic 
states, are more constructible IVom the experience of 
relishes, sweets, bitters, &c , we might conceive a complex 
taste never known, a new mixture of rehsh and bitterness, of 
sweet and sour. So with SmeUs We might endeavour to 
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oonorfro usafcetlda from gttrUi3| or an o rie ntal Bpic^groro 
fr o m our oim flower* and perfame*. 

In the Mghor Bsnaet, the oxamplo* aro abrmdant. In 
Tonoh, Hearing anti Sigbt, tbo pleasuroa and peint, as being 
more mtellcotnallj’ perautont, are more conatmctiblo, than tho 
feohngi of the lower senses whAe the sensaticinfl whoao char 
aoter is knowledgo, and not feeling aro preKuninently disposed 
to the combining operation. 

'We have a large expenenco of Tonchos, soft, pnngent^ 
hard, rongh »Tniint>i^ and maj oflon be called npon, to realise 
new vanebes. Many minenda bare spemahbos of tonob; 
for example, aiboetoe. If we had never tonohed cork, we 
sbonld have to combmo mentally tho toverol elements, namely, 
a special land of soft tont^ warmth, and lightnees. 

Ibe textile bodies have epemabbes of tonob and from 
the experience of a certain nicmbor we aro qnalifiod to con 
oeiVQ others, if reeotvafalo into the known. The blmd must 
froqnently perform this operation. 

In the sense of Tonob, oonsidorod as indnding mnsonlar 
exertion, there u scope for coostniabng grades of tnotnol sue 
and form, as well as pressure and rosuianoe. 

In the eense of Hearing there u froqnent ocnoaon for can 
itncbrenesa. Wo may be asked to concoivo anheard eonnds, 
as the mnttenng of au earthquake^ tho crush of a falling honse, 
the shoot of u Wtalion m a hayonot charge. Tho desoriber 
in these cases, most atfiro some eonods known to us, snob as, 
if comhme^ and intensified, wauld approach the reabtj An 
ear retenbve for sounds genemlly and a special famihanfy 
with those to be oombmed, would be oondibccns of snccees. 

In Sight, ocmstructiTeQen is feoiblated by the intellectual 
quahty cn the senao. Given a dead colour we could conceive 
It made brilliant or Instroua. It is a more doubtftil rn^ttgr 
whether wo could male the oonstruobon supposed by Hnme, 
namely to interpose an onexpenenced shade of ooloor Inas* 
much as ell the Taneboe oi colour aro reducible to three 


primary ooloors, there should be a posnbihty of piotunng 
new shades. Hohhee s example, a monntam of gold typifies a 
comparatively eaiy of oanstruotaons, the alteration of 

cnlonr In a given form such are a white orow a room when 
pamted, a sketch when the colour* are laid m, Lnndon built 
of the stone of Edinburgh, or of Pans. Here we have to dis» 
miss or dissociate one element, and mtrodnee another an 


operation that may be very muoh thwarted or aided by the 
feelings the colour meet agreeable m ihtfflf will oling to us 
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l)y profcrcnco Another class in\'olvos the pnlling together 
ol now shapes, as the incrtnaul, tlio drigon, the clnnin3ra, 
Milton’s pictuics of Sin and Deatli 

The ready liold of the elements to ho combined js still the 
grand condition of success Also, in order to jiOisess oursehes 
permanently of a neu image, b} means of construction, iirO 
must oontmuo or repeat the efloi t, ns for any other desired re- 
mombiaiuco 

COVSTKUCTION OF NEW J MOTION'S 

8 Examples may be taken from the higher Emotions 
The more simple Emotions, ns^V'ondor, Fe ir. Love, Power, 
must bo known by expcnciico Even although ^\c be able to 
resolve mto simpler elements, Self-complacency, Anger, the 
Intellectual Emotions, tlie Arti'itic and the iMonil Feelings, yet 
some experience should be had of them .as compounds, m order 
to enlarge the consti actu c basis 

The simplest exercise of construction would he to change 
the degree of an emotion , as in entering mto the feelmgs of 
another person, habitually more or loss conrageous, lonng, self- 
complacent, u’asciblo, than ono’s-solf Wo should then have to 
multiply or diminish our knoiNU states of fcclmg, together with 
then collaterals and consequences Wo should not merely 
endeavour to mtensify our conception of courage, for example, 
we should also deal ivith its occasions, its expression, and its 
results, which also, bemg multiphed, would support the attempt 
to magnify the proper emotion As a considerable aid, we 
might go back to the occasion when onr own feelmg was acci- 
dentally stimulated to an mtense degree 

Any one feebly constitnted m the emotions generally would 
be disqualified from reahzmg a temperament of the opposite 
stamp unless by a very mtense exertion So it would be with 
a person of weak volition endeavonrmg to conceive a man of 
energy There is a natural repugnance to the very attempt to 
pass so far out of one’s own bounds , whence the maxim — to 
know a man we must love him 

A still more frequent exercise is to transfer a familiar emo- 
tion to a new object This is the way that we enter mto other 
men’s tastes, and likmgs, their fears, hatreds, and antipathies 
We have the feelmgs m oxu'selves, and we can by an effort ot 
constmction suppose them to mvest other objects Ambition 
is at bottom the same, whether for tempoi^ power or for 
spiritual power , for official command, or for mtellectnal and 
moral sway The sentiment ol worsliip is genencaUy alike, 
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wtatarcT be the objecti of wcrthlp \ rtGl, a ooii*idcT*blo effort 
TTxrald be neocsmry for o Chniban to outer into the manner of 
feeling of a Pagan, or for a CWvamst to BjinpathiM -^rith a 
Homanitt. 

The anthor* of Poetry and Eomanco hare to nnfold the 
workingi of chamoten tir Tcmored firom their own, which 
mvolree emotional caartmctiTonew. In »noh caaoe, it a deair 
able to check the imaginatiTo adoptntion, by nctnal obaerra 
tion of individaala net^y approaching to the type m view 
This 18 the asnal oonrae of novohsts, irhon ponrtraying a oharao- 
ter flir removed from their own. Qoe^ 8 Fair Samt, m 
'Wffhelm hleistor was depicted from acquaintance with a real 
person. 

OOSCBETiKQ THE ABSTEAOT. 

9 The forming, oat of abstract elements images in the 
Concrete, is an appUtabon of constmotiveness 

We may lom together sise, form, and colour into a con 
arete Tudble imago as when we are told to fancy to oor- 
selres a golden ii^ot of given dmiensKms. So wo may con 
oexve a baildnig £c^ its plans, olemtums, and Imown xn^enaL 
The fiiahty in snob oaaes, depends, for the most port, npon 
the ideal hold of colour Wl^ th^ is groat comphcaticn of 
form, Bomethmg depends on the mnscnlar retenbreness of the 
eye. 

Another case is the ooncanng of a ooontry from a map, 
the aotoal dunensiaiis and the eobrnrs being alw grven. The 
nund must ondearonr to r^nin as nvidly as possible the 
mem ones most nearly oorresponding to tne proscribed ele- 
ments, and by a voluntary act hold m the new till they 

fuse mto a ooncreto. Or we may start from a well remem 
bored oonorete and strike out ami meert poriaoiis, tfll it suit 
the elements given. 

It IS snbrtsnhally the same operahon to picture to onr 
selves mmerals, plflnta, and wnirr^^lB^ freon their descriptions, 
with or without the aid of drawings. 


HBAUnKG OF REPREBKNTATIOir OE DESOEITTIOir 

10 To realize Yerbal descTipbcma, or other Representa 
tions of things not experienced, is a constructive process. 

This is but the contmuatian of the foregoing coses. Tiiw 
gnsge, pictures, sculptured forma, models, anddiagromB are 
modes of indicating the elconenta, whoa© mental comhmatinn 
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mil give the idea of the object intended. It is a part of the 
Rhetoncal Art, to show how to desonbe things so as to give 
the utmost aid to the mmd in conoeiving them 

The leahzmg of thmgs, not personally experienced, but 
brought before us m descrmtion or other indication, is the 
chief meaning of the act of Conceiving, or Conception, some- 
time treated as one of the intellectual faculties It passes 
above memory, as bemg an exercise of Constructiveness, and 
faUs below Lnagmation proper, as containing no exercise oi 
ongmality or mvention 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS IN SCIENCE. 

11 The Abstractions, Inductions, Deductions, and 
Experimental Discoveries of Science, alieady included 
under similarity, also involve constructiveness. 

To begm with Abstraction We may represent a form by 
an outlme diagram as m Euchd But this, as givmg a 
defimte size, colour, and material, is not an abstraction. The 
most perfect type of the abstract idea is the verbal definition, 
which IB a constmehon of language adapted to exclude what- 
ever does not belong to the generalized attribute The 
deflmtion, ‘ a line is length without breadth,’ is a verbal con- 
struction, intended to give what belongs to the line m the 
abstract. So with the definitions of science generally , mertia, 
polarity, heat, cell, animal, mmd, and so on They are, on 
the paid of the first framers, exercises of original construction, 
pioceeding tentatively till a form of words is arrived at, con- 
formable to all the individuals to be included in the generahty. 

Induction presents no new pecuhanty All inductions 
have at last to be shaped and tied down by precise language, 
expressing neither more nor less than is common to tbe facts 
compi ebended m each Sometimes an indnction is made np 
of numerical and geometrical elements, as the laws of Kepler, 
and Snell’s law of Sines These mvolve, m the first mstance, 
discoveries of Similarity 

The Deductive Sciences are made up of a vast machmery, 
exemphfymg, m a remarkable degree, the creative oi construc- 
tive, as opposed to the merely repre ductive, processes of the 
mind. Nature does not provide cubic equations, chemical 
forraulfu, 01 syllogistic schemes These are bmlt up by slow 
degrees, out of elementary symbols, and the constructions are 
governed and cliecked by the ends to be sei-ved 

The discoveiies of Experimental Science are a more pal- 
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gni^ oVvionf COM of couslruxTbroneis, being moetlj 
luatenal operationi. Tlie fir»t mTOolor of an inrtrnment, os 
the aar pump, may hare oortain pronona ioatniment* to proceed 
npon, ai the common miter pump, tho initmmonti for encloa- 
ing HIT <ta tbeso he tontabroly modifiea and adapt* till the 
new end ia onawered. 

PEACnOAL OONBTRUOnO'TS. 

12. In all the departmentB of Practioo, there are 
examples of constructive arrangement. 

The diaccnrmea and dencea of the mechanical aria oonnat 
m maobmeiy adopted to end*. They mar be deaoribed m the 
terms above appbed to tho Expenmental mscortinea of acumce 

The mere tninafer by a ftroko of Similarity of amaciuncry 
already m use to a new case, oonatitntes ono department of 
praoti^ inTeotion aa in the extension of the wheel and 
pinion to aU kinds of machinery Bat a very groat number of 
advances in machinery are aba^ntely new oreationa, as m the 
first invention of the mcchsnio powera, the pxrnip, the melting 
of metoU, the devieoe of atrrgery Ibere must be a cortain 
amount of acodont to begm with, but the acoidonta moat fall 
into the bands of men prepared, by a peenliar coat of mind for 
tonung them to aoocmnt. The main qnaJitiee of the inrentiro 
genias for praohoe are— intelleotoal attainments mtbe snbieot 
matter of the diaoovenea, aotin^ of temperanient applied to 
the making of axpenmenta, and o charm or lascmntion for the 
aulgect. onoh men na Kepler Hooke Pneetloy James Watt, 
Sir William Hersohel I, combmed the mtellectual, active and 
emotional constituents of great invontora in the arts. To re- 
aocroes of knowledge, they added an equally mdiBpensable 
gift, — componndod of aobvity and emotional interest— namely 
nnweaned groping and experunentation. Mere bandioraft 
akUl IS also an element in mechanical oonstmotiTeneaa. 

The like qnalifaes belong to tbo oontrivers of business or 
rangementa, of aocoal orgamiahon law and odministiation. 
Bometi me a, a to ere fetch of Similanty is enough but oftener 
there la a long tenea of tentative*, ending m a constmction 
anitable to tho oVieot sought. The organisation of an army 
the keeping of pubho accounts, the management of a lar^ 
factory are the reeult of mnunwrahle tnaili checked by felt 
tunilanty to tho ends. 

The quality of mmd named Judgment, has a meamng with 
rofereuoe to constructivenosa, being a rlAar aense of the pur 
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pose to be served, and of the fitness of any construction for 
that purpose Judgment js often pat in contrast to genias, 
01 intellectual fertiht}'-, it docs not provide tbe suggestions, 
but tests them There are various obstacles to tbe everciso of 
a severe jndgment of the fitness of means to ends , — impa- 
tience of tbe labour of repeated constructions, self-conceit, 
and a feeble sense of tbe importance of the objects to be 
gained Wellington is, by common consent, held to have 
been a man of pre-eminent judgment, at least in military 
affaiis 

The adapting of one’s views and plans to tbe opmions of 
others, as in party leadership, is a case containing all the ele- 
ments of constiuctiveness Accordmg to the number of con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, the operation is the more protracted, 
the mental conflict more seveie, and the greater the demand 
for variety of suggestions, the product of associating forces 
workmg on previous knowledge Long expenenee, by accu- 
mulating constructions already formed, dunmishes the labour 
in suitiug the new eases 

The imitating of a model is an mstance of constructive- 
ness The model has to be changed in certam particulars to 
suit the case in hand, as when one Act of Parliament is 
framed upon another The facility of the construction de- 
pends on having fully present to the mmd the model and the 
subject to be shaped according to it If both the one and the 
other are perfectly familiar, the combmation emerges easily 
and almost unconsciously. 

In Oratory, theie is a perpetual senes of constructions , it 
is rare to repeat the same form of woi ds The speaker has 
before him, as disjecta membra, a certain meaning to be ex- 
pressed, and sentences expressmg approximations to that 
meaning , he has also an ideal of cadence, taste, and other 
reqmsites Possessmg a full mastery of all these elements, he 
puts them together in the requued shape, with a rapidity that 
causes astonishment The repartees of a ready wit are sur- 
prising from the quickness of the combimng operation Stdl 
more remarkable, m this respect, are the Italian Improvisa- 
ton , their facility must be due to their abundance of ready 
formed combinations 

CONSTRUCTITENESS UNDER FEELING. 

13 It IS the nature of certam constructions to satisfy 
some immediate feeling oi emotion — as Pear, Love, Anger, 
Peaiity, Moral Sentiment 
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Wo oro snppoted to bo rinmglj occopied with an emotion, 
and to impart ita tmgo to tho con»lmctionB of tho IhonghU. 

Under C^ponnd Aiwocmtion, notice wni taken of tho 
agency of tho foolmga in mem rcmini^conco ; tho pamo agency 
IS farther dnrplajed In new constmetionx. In strong tear 
wo comtmet imaginstioni of danger in gencml elation of 
mind, nil our pictures toko a sanguino form Tho warm 
cnthusmstlo tempemment of Wordsworth and of Shelley pour- 
tmjB nntnro in gorgeous hue*. AU imam.w brought up by 
intellectual rcsuiatatloa oro ahapod onu adapted till they 
conform to tho reigning emotion. 

Tho oicmplificalion* of this kind of constmclircncss aro 
nniBcroas. in literary oomporitions, wo detect tho crnolicmal 
xutnre of tho wnters, as woll os their knowlcdgo and habits 
of thoimht tho worm geniality of Sbaketpearo tho lofty 
pndo of Milton, tho mUdncsa of Addison tho gloomy leom of 
Swift. 

Bias, or tho indnenoo of tho Feelmga in truth and folso^ 
hood, means tho shaping of facts and cfoctnncs to suit a son 
tfaacnt Properly speaking this Inflaonco is completed by a 
constmctiro operation, tho taking out and patting m of parts 
and particulars till tho fedmg u confor m ed to. It is thos 
that many theories of philosophy bare been framed to salt tho 
dignity a natnro, or rather tbo aenUment of tbo digniGcd in. 
the mmd of the thoorucr 

Tho Myth IS a construction so iar goremed W feolmg as 
to giro orfdcnco only of foobog and not of fact. Bach oro tho 
Gr eci an legends refemng to tho dinno and boroio descent ot 
the sorenil tribes] and the legends of saints and remorkablo 
persons in more recent times. 

Tho natural cmnng of tbo mmd for somothing beyond 
feet and reality is tho moUro for ideal ond hyperbolic cron 
tions. Tho intellectual processes sopplj tho material ; mnons 
oanstruotioni are attempted and rojcoled, until tho fooling is 
complied with. 

14, The Constructions of tho Fine Acts generally are 
framed to suit the JEsthetio Fecllnga, or Tosto, of the 
artist 

What these feobngs oro will be shown m detail oftorwurds. 
They oro diflbront from tl o fcoWngs that guide us in nmnnrifln 
and In practical con^trudions fhmi nono of which »»» n 
motiro (ullimstely gronmlpil on fcollng) bo absent 

For example, thoro is no roquiromont m art more constant 
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than the satisfying of the feeling of Harmony. Take the case of 
Poetry The images must baimonize with the sentiments, 
the characters, besides hemg consistent with themselves, must 
be placed in suitable scenes and situations , the language must 
he intrinsically melodious, and also in keeping with the subject- 
matter The composition has to ho modified in submission to 
this all-pervading requirement The tentatives may he numer- 
ous and protracted, hut the elements of success are now ap- 
parent. There should he a command of language for selection. 
The feeling of harmony should be strong and delicate, and 
should he already embodied m numerous famihar examples 
With abundant material and a decisive sense of the effect, the 
execution is a senes of tnals, continued till the result fully 
accords with the sensibility of the artist 

A humourist has m his mind a certam subject, as Kmght 
Errantry, and a certam feelmg called humour, and mth this feel- 
ing he possesses many mstances of combmations for gratifymg it 
Out of the career of the Emght Errant, he smgles out passages, 
susceptible of bemg combmed mto ludicrous images, as for 
example, the extravagances of the pursmt, he heightens these, 
excludes any sobenng or redeemmg features, and also contrives 
situations for giving them m their most luicrous form , and at last 
produces a construction successfully appealing to the emotion that 
he starts with 

15 Imagination will be found most charactenstically 
exemplified in Pine Art Constructiveness The principal 
elements of Imagmation are (1) Concreteness, (2) Origm- 
ality or Invention, and ( 3 ) the presence of an Emotion. 

(1) Imagination has for its objects the concrete, the real or 
the actual, as opposed to abstractions and generalities, which 
are the matter of science, and occasionally of the practical 
arts The full colouring of reahty is supposed to enter mto 
our imagmation of a scene in nature, or of a transaction in 
history To imagme the landing of Julius Caesar in Britain, 
IS to be impressed with the visible aspect of the scene, m the 
same way — although without the vividness, accuracy, or 
completeness- — as an actual spectator would remember it. 
Sensation, Memory, Conception, Imagination, alike deal 
with the fulness of the actual world, as opposed to mere 
abstractions 

(2) Imagination farther pomts to some Ongmahty, HoveHy,' 
Inventiveness, or Creativeness, on the part of the mmd ima^ 
gming, and is not a mere reproduction of previous forms. 
It ranks as a Constructive process, thus nsmg above both 
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llrmory and ConceptiotJ- The nane u ooctifflonnllj nwid m 
tb« BOQte of SealixiDg a Deacnphoxi^ or Goncseiring what is 
represented to us through language; but thu uaa^ la unde- 
•iruble Rs oonfoundin^ two very different o^mbons, while 
the inferior exeroiae is saffiatently denoted oy other wordA 
The prevailing employmotit of the term Imagmnbon, is to 
express ongmality a Mwerftil nnngmubou wo mean ft 
wide composa of creabve effort, as In the highest prodnobona 
of poetry or the other Pine ArtA The worn in its best appli 
cabon, m identical with Fine Art ConstTflcbrenesa, as will 
&rther appear under the subsequent head. 

(8) Itrugination is sahjoot to some preseut mnoiton of the 
mtno. This needs exqilanAbon. All oonstmebona are for 
tome end which must be a feehn^ in the lost resort. A pump 
it constructed to grab^ the feeling of thirst, and other wants, 
ell resolvable mto feeUnga. A geometncAl diegram is m 
tended to give tome tabsuction immediate or remote. 

The feelings or emobons ruling the constrnebons of linfl- 
gmabon are, ffrst the .£sihatio Emotions, or those of Pine 
Art. A oonstmobem that grabflea these is pot included cither 
m Saence or m Praotioe, The Parndite Lost is a worh of 
Imagmabon Eaohd s Klements, and the Chinese Wall, are 
notworki of Imaginatmo. When a work of Ubh^ is shaped, 
deooifttal, or adorned, to gratify asthebo sensilniity it com 
bmea Imaciuation with practical oonatmctivtmeas. 

Seoondly Imngmahan la allowed to be uted for expressing 
the &UU given tr^ present emobons to the construebons for 
Truth, or for Ubhfcr as when we distort facts through our 
fears, iikmgs, antipathies, or our arhsbo feehugs The per' 
verbiig mnoance of the feelings, either m matters of know 
ledge, or m matters of praobce, is often deecnbed us intruding 
Imagiuabon into the province of Reason, although Beaton itRelf 
must work for ends, nd these ends must oontre in feelmgs. 
There are feelings that are the legibmate goal of the reason 
and there are others that are not legituDate j and to give way 
to these last (which are either *athebo fejingi, or m dote 
alliance with them), it to fall under tha sway of Imagination. 

The name Pisor a corruption of phantasy (mim the 
Greek pTuinhma, which had nearly the meaning of idwi in 
modem times, aa opposed to aensabem and actoaHty) is apphed 
to thoee creabona that are farthest removed from nature, &ot, 
or sober reality The pioturet of Phiry land, and the Buper- 
natural, are creaturea of the fancy The light, sporbve vein 
of Art, aa oontrosted with the thonghtfril, grave, and tenfwnij 
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ifl cjillrcl fiuiciful * Comm,’ comp irotl %\jth *Pnmf!i‘:o 
Lo^^l,’ I'l a ■\\ork of fajic} 

Ii)lAi.iT\, or iho Idc'il, anoUicr riaino for Tmn^ination, 
It notes moic pnrlieiilarl^ (lio t<'n(l(Mir_) to soar above the 
limits of the actual, ami to rombmc setiuM \\luri' onr aspira- 
tions ami desn os maj find grafific d ion, if onU m idea, thoro 
beuig nothing to h.itisfj us iti the A\orld of reality. 


CHAPTER V 

ABSTRACTION— THE ABSTRACT IDEA. 

NOMINALISM AND ItHALISM. 

1 Tire first stage in Abstraction is to identify and 
compa 0 a numoer of ob]ccts possessing similarity m 
diversity, as stars, mountains, horses, men, pleasures. 
Such objects constitute a Class 

Until V 0 have been struck vritb the resemblance of various 
things that also difTcr, vro do not make a bcgmnmg in abstrac- 
tion We feel identity among tbo stars in spite of their 
variety There is something common to the state named plea- 
sure, amid much dispanty Tho things thus identified make 
a class, and the operation is called classifying 

2 We are able to attend to the points of agreement 
of resembling things, and to neglect the points of differ- 
ence , as when we think of the light of luminous bodies, 
or the roundness of round bodies This powei is named 
Abstraction 

It IS a fact that we can direct onr attention, or our 
thoughts, to the points of agreement of bodies that agree 
We can think of the hght of the heavenly bodies, and make 
assertions, and draw inferences respecting ic So we can 
think of the ronndness of spherical bodies, and discard the 
consideration of their colour and size In snch an object as the 
ftill moon, we can concentrate our regards upon its lummous 

* The four preceding chapters complete the systematic view of the 
Intellect , the three following embrace the leading controversies. 
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d»rftct«r TTherdn It agreofmthonQ dftaa of otjocta or tipon 
ita fiffnre, wherein it tgreca with noother olaaa of oIjjooU Wo 
can Umit of the taato of » itrawberjy, either oe aOToemg with 
other toetes, or as agreeing with ploasnree generally 

In the 0U8 of oonorete objecti openttng upon different aezuei 
we osn readHT conoontrate attenncm upon the proportisa of • 
tingle cenoe. 5 ^'otwithftandliig the oolidtationi ol a ^orality of 
•enM tt pnoe, we can be tbetvbed with one we oon Iw oil ero 
ahhongh alto affected with eomtde, and all eiar althongh aiJo 
affected with tight! the mental attention may flow in one ex 
oloilTe channel of tense. We may Ukewito, to some extent, giro 
a dominant attention to the aottro or to the paadre feelings of a 
sense. That, in tight, we can be more sigaged with the mos- 
ftnlf than icith me optical elements and net wtrta , bnt we 
oamiot entire^ separate the two 

TTio tpedardrmcalty of abetiactlon ocean in the indiviiible sei>> 
tahonj of a sense crery soond has a plurality of ohamotCTS — inten 
tity Tolame, pitch do. to these we can giro a separate attention, 
only by the methods described In toe too ce edmg paragraphs. 

3, Every Oonorete thing falla into as many eJosaas os it 
has attEibntes to refer it to ono of these classes, and to 
thmh of the corresponding attnbnte, are one mental opera- 
tlon. 


When a oonorete thing before the view recnlls others 
agreeing in a certain pomt, onr aUemtion is awake upon that 
pomt when the moon reoolle other Imnincnif bodies, we are 
thmking of its Light ; when it recalls other round bodies, we 
ere thinking of its roandnesa. He two operations are not 
diffbrent but idenbcaL 

On this snppofition, to ahstraot, or to think of a property 
m the ahstraot, u to ohumiy under some one head. To al> 
ttract the property of transparonoy from water a to recall, at 
the instanM of water window gls^ crystal, air Ac to ab- 
stract its liquidity is to recall TnilV, Ttnegar melted butter 
mercury Ac. j to abttraot its weight is to bnng it mto com- 
panson with other kinds of gravitating matter 

Hence ahttreotion does not properly oonsitt in the mental 
separatton of one pro pe rt y of a thmg from the other proper- 
tiea — fit m thinking of the roundneta of the moon apart from 
its Imninoeity and apparent magiutada 6anh a aeparation is 
mcpraotioahie no one can think of a circle without colour 
and a defi ni te aise. All the pnrposea of the abstreot idos. ar© 
served by oonoeivmg a oonorete thing m company with others 
reeembhng It in the attribute in queetion ^ and by ■fflrmmg 
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notlimg, of ilio one concrete, but ^^llnt is true of nil iboHO 
otlici 8 

"When ivo iliink of ilio moon in comparison %M(h n. circle 
draiMi on papoi , niul initko ilmt the hubjeot of n piopo-iilion, 
MO nOlim only whnL is common to these two things, wo re- 
frain fiom nth i ming colour, hire, or jiosition , we confmo our- 
Bclvcs to what IS iiuoUcd in the community of foim 

In abstract reasoning, tiicicfore, we arc not so much en- 
gaged wulh ail) single tlnng, as wntli a class of things "NliTien 
wo are discussing go \ 01 nment, we commonly huvcm \neiv Q 
numbci of goiciiimcnts, altcinatel) thought of, if we notice 
in any one government a cci-tain feature, we run o\cr the 
lest m oui mind, to see if the same feature is present m all. 
There is no such thing as an idea of go\ci nment in the nb* 
stiaet, tlicie is only possible a comparison of goicniments in 
the concrete , tbc abstraction is the likeness or community of 
tlio indu iduals To bo a good abstract roasoncr, one should 
possess an ample range of concrete uistances 

4 Theie are vatious cases, w’heie we seem to approach 
to a puie Abstract Idea 

(1) In some instances, wo can perform a material separa- 
tion of one piopeity fiom otheis Thus the sw ectness of vniie 
depends upon its sngar , the stimnlatmg property is due to 
alcohol, the bouquet to a certain ether Novr, all these ele- 
ments can bo presented in separation Tbis, how ever, is not 
abstraction , every one of the substances is a concrete thing, 
having many other properties besides the one^noted Sugar 
IS not mere sweetness, nor is alcohol a sfamnlant m the 
abstract 

(2) In the Lmeal Diagrams of Geometry, the substance is 
attenuated to a bai e form , sobdity is absent, and no more 
colour IS left than is necessai y to the outline of the figure. 
Still, the object is concrete The colour of the line is essential 
to its purpose , and there is a definite size When studying 
the cucle by tbe diagram, we must take heed of affii’m* 
mg anything that is not co mm on to other round thmgs 
One way of observing the precaution is to keep before the 
view a plurality of round objects, differmg in colour and m 
size , each, is then checked by the others It is the prm- 
ciple of sound generalization to affirm nothing of a class but 
what IS true of all its recognized members 

Theie may be indistinctness, or a want of vividness, m our 
conceptions of concrete tbmgs, we may ffi.il m leabzmg the 
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riclmotB of colonring and Uio nunnto trncorj’ of tm object j wo 
mn j tlilnlr of the form under n dim haxy colour fur below 
tho onginal itfll tbu la not abrtmctlon | tho colour and the 
form aro not divorced in tho mind< 

(8) The vcrhul crprcMion of what ia common to a claw 
appear* to give a aepamte oxiatcnco to tho goncralitj* Tho 
dcacnption^ A Imn la length withont brendthy may bo cabod 
on abstract idea of a Ime. Still, tho meaning of tho word* 
length' and breadth ii moonccivublo, without tho aid of 
individual concrete things poaacsaing length and breodth4 
Ta^ng th ii ji name for one or more things ogrocmg m tho pro* 
per^ io culled j and the property is nothing but this ogroo- 
ment. When, theroferro, an abstroebon is deOned by a verbal 
reforenoe to ether abstruebons, tho effect is to transfer tho 
attonhon from ono class of concrete things to snmo other 
classes of concrete thmgs. A tnanglo is a ffgnro bonndod by 
throe right lines, diro^ us to contomplote the concretes 
nnphod under bonndsjy' nndcr three,* and under ‘right 
Ime. 

After amrag at tho verbal deflnilion, wo oro able to reason 
of a clajBS by referenco to a nngU indmduah When told 
that aline is length withonthreadth, wearoantionodagumst 
Tiewutg the line hofore ns, to a diagram, nndcr any other view 
butita lengtiu A cerium width is nccossair to our seeing or 
conoeinng the lino, but wo tako warning i^m the deffnition 
not to affirm ormclnde any propoaibonnsto width. We oon 
tract a habitual preoanbon on Ihis bond, wlnoh enables ns to 
work cor re ct ly npou one speoimen, mibaH of needing tho 
check of vanons diiTenng speamena. Tbns, while nothing 
can dispense with the presence of a octnereto exampla, it is 
posiihle to waA without a ploralrty of eiamplo* ond what 
enables us to do so is the re^rsmt imposed by the rerbol de* 

flmtiftp , 

6 The only generality posscasing sepemte existence is 
the Name and the proper force oi a general name is to 
agrttmeni among the concrete things denoted 

by it. 

Whan a oertam number of thmga affect the mind with 
aunilan^ m difference, it is of importnnoe to make the fact 
known, which is done ty the use of a common name. Tbe 
thmgs called fires hare a community of offbot, and the appli 
t^on of one word to aD shows that to be the j and 
shows nothing else. Every name that we find applied to a 
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plurality of olijccts is a declaration of ngreement (in a given 
manner) among such objects, man, horse, river, jnst To 
this view of the nature of general, or abstract ideas, is given 
the designation ‘ Nominalism ’ 

6 General Ijleas, separated from particulars, have no 
counterpart Reality (as implied in Realism), and no Men- 
tal existence (as affirmed m Conceptualism) 

Because wo have a name ‘ round,’ or ‘ circle,’ signifying 
that certain things impress us alike, althongh also differing, it 
does not follow that there exists m nature a thingi of pum 
roundness, with no other property conjoined, a circle, of no 
material, no coloni, and no size All nature’s circles are circles 
in the concrete, each one embodied along With other matenai 
attiabutes , a certain colour and size boing mseparable from 
the form This is the denial of Realism 

Neither can we have even a mental Conception of any pro- 
perty abstracted from all others , we cannot conceive a circle, 
except of some colour and some size , we cannot conceive jus- 
tice, except by thmking of just actions 

7. There is a strong tendency in the mind to ascribe 
separate existence to abstractions , the motive resides m 
the Feelings, and is favoured by the operation of Language 

The ascnbmg of separate existence to abstractionB is seen 
more particularly m early philosophy , as in the Indeterminate 
of Anaximander, the Numbers of Pythagoras, the One and the 
Absolute of the Eleates, the Nous or Mind of Anaxagoras 
offered as the primal source, or first cause of all existing 
things To account in some way or other for all that we see 
aronnd us, has been an mtense cravmg of mankmd , and one 
mode of satisfymg it la to construct fictitious agencies, such as 
those above named 

The facility that language affords to Realism depends on 
the circumstance that we are apt to expect every word to have 
a thmg correspondmg What is true of concrete names, as 
Sun, Earth, England, we suppose to he tme of general names, 
as space, heat, attraction , we naturally regard these as some- 
thmg more than mere comparisons of particulars 

Time IS a pure abstraction , it has no existence except in 
concrete duration Thmgs enduring are what we know , until 
we have become aware of a certain number of these, we havp 
no notion of time Tet, owmg to the sublime effect prodneea 
by the thmgs that have great duration, we contract an asso- 
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ciflfaon Witt tho nam e for this property in pTOoml, and ipealc 
of Time aa if it wore a real and aoparnto ortfrtoDCC. 

The ezistoDco of a aapposcd External end Indo|>ondont 
xoatanal world, ia tto orownin^ inatasco of an abvtraonon oon 
verted into a aopcmito cnti^ (Far an aooount of the contro* 
reny of Nonunaliam and ItcoBani, aoo Arrcroa A<) 


OHAPTEB VI 
THE OEiaiK OP KNOTrLEDaB 

EXTEBIEJiCB AK0 UtTinTION 

1. The aqcstiOD. hoa been raised, ^nth reference to a 
certain anmll and select portion of onr knowled^ whether 
it IS den\od from Experience like the larger portion, or 
wh^er it is Intuitive. 

^ViJllo tho gnnt ma&s of oor Icsowlodgo is obnemaly at. 
tamed 5n tho conrao of oor expenenoe of the world, certain 
portions of it are alleged by acme pbiloaophen to exist m the 
mmd at birth aa, for example, onr idcea of Spaoc, ^nne, and 
Canao { iho -Annrrm of Uouiciiinbca tho diatmotion ofBight 
and'W^poDp the ideoa of God and Immortality 

These inborn elcmenta ham rcceiTed many other nnmee 
aa Inna to idea*, Inatinotive tmtha, notiona and tmtha a pnon, 
Irnt Pnamplofi, Common Sonae, Primary Beliefs, Tranacen 
dental notiona end tmtha, tmtha of the Beaaon. 

2. It If considered tliat the assigning of a purely 
mental on^ to certain ideas both accounts for wnat is 
otherwise meiplicablo and confers an Authority higher 
than expenence upon some important principles, apeoula- 
hve and practical 

There are certain peonliantaea, it is maintained, belonging 
to anoh. notaona and prmcvplee aa thoeo abore rpeoified, that 
mere expenence and aconiaition cannot aoooont icr 

Again tho ante-natal origin of an idee u bolicved to give 
it a onaraoter of certainty anthonty dignitj anoh as cannot 
bo afflrmad of anything obtcinod lu the oonne of expenonoe. 
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Thus Kfint, m remarking on the notion of Cause, said the 
question respecting it was,— ‘ Whether this notion v-eve ex- 
cogitated hy the min d a prion, and thus possessed an uitnnsic 
tiuth, independent of all experience, and consequently a more 
extensive applicahihiy, one not limited merely to objects of 
actual experience ’ A superior and more commanding sweep 
IS thus accorded to the notions onginatmg in tlic mind 

3 In moie explicit terms, the characters ascribed to 
the Intuitive or Iiiuate piinciples, wheiehy they transcend, 
or rise above, othei pimciples, aie mamly these two — 
Necessity and Universality 

The necessary, or what must bo true, is opposed to the 
contingent, which may or may not bo true That the whole is 
greater than its part, and that oveiy efiect must have a cause, 
are said to be necessary , that unsupported bodies fall to the 
ground is contmgout, the fact might have been otherwise 

Universality follows necessity , what must be true cannot 
but be universally true 

4 The first objection to the doctiine of Innate ideas 
and principles, is that it presumes on the finality of some 
one Analysis of the Mind 

Nothing IS to be held mnate that can be shown to arise 
fi-om experience and education Language is not mnate , we 
can account for any one’s power of speech by mstruction, fol- 
lowmg upon the articulate capacity, the sense of hearmg, and 
the admitted powers of the intellect 

To affirm that the notions of Space and Time are mtuitive, 
18 to affirm that by no possibihty shah mental philosophei’s 
ever be able to account for them by the operation of our per- 
ceptive faculties Now, although the analysis of the nnnd at 
any one time should not be able to explam the nse of these 
notions, we are not, for that reason, justified m saymg that 
they are never to be explamed 

Although, strictly speakmg, we are not entitled to call 
any notion ultimate, and undenvable, any more than chemists 
are entitled to call a substance absolutely simple, yet there are 
certain appearances mdicatmg that a fact, whether material 
or mental, is either simple or the reverse The so-called 
elementary bodies, — oxygen, mtrogen, carbon, and the metals, 
arc probably simple, because none of the powerful decompos- 
mg agencies now possessed have been able to decompose 
them. A newly-discovered salme body or crystal would be 
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oormdcred compcmnd, bocaufo such bodies aro irucoptiblo of 
decompocitioiL 

So in the iGnd, it is not probohlo that ifo shall over bo 
aUe to malyio the sonsatian oi Colour it is an ©ffbet arising 
on the prosentataoa of what is coDed & visiblo bodj and is not 
rcsolra&o into anr other effect- In liko manner the feeling 
of Bcsistanoo, or iiiponded Enci^ bos all tho appeamneo of 
baiog a Ejmplo fact or experumco of tho mind. It onteri into 
many mental states, but wo cannot show that any other men 
tal state enters into it. On tho other hnnd^ thoro nro good 
rouaons for thinking that oar notion or idea of a pebble is a 
compound, bomg mode np of resistance, tench, visiblo form, 
and visible colour we fun identify tho prcsonco of oU those 
elements m the notion, which is the only proof wo have of its 
beh^ A complex and not a simple notion. 

Uho Mcstxm then is, may not onr notion of Spuco, or Ex 
tension, bo derivod from tho llosonlar foobngi or Sonsationa, 
oo-operuhng with tho Intollcctuol powers ? Can wo identic 
all utat there is in the notion with thoso olcmonts of sensiblo 
exponimco, lutellectaaDy oombmed P la attalvsis of Space 
given in prenoos chafers (pp. 2G, 48, 68) sniuQent to ac> 
count for it P If not, whst etemont is thoro that cannot be 
identided with Mosoaisr feeling and Sonsatiou, under the 
xntellectaal proper ti aa of Difference, Agreoment and Heteu 
tivenets ? It is now allowed, (by Hamflten for example,) 
that we have an mmncol tnowled^ of cxtonaicin { why may 
not this be the whole P 

In the ffosl appeal tho suffiolenoy of an analyau rests upon 
each person s ihelingB of identity or difference, in componng 
the thing to be ana^zed with the elements afOrmed to enter 
mto it. If adV man is consoous that hu nohon of Space oon- 
tains nothmg nut what ii supplied by mnioular and sensible 
ezpenence, operatod on 1^ the mtelleot, he has oil the en* 
draco that the cose adtnita of. 

Erea grantmg that our present analysis of Space la unable 
to resolve it mto elements of post-natal exponenco, we ore 
not, therelbre, to hold the matter doted for over Thn power 
of analysB la nrogreasive } and the most that any one is en* 
titled to Bay is, that, as yet, Space has not been resolved — 
that it ooniams an element th^ la imique, end not identided 
With any mode of oonsedoasneaB gamed in our experience ol 
the world. 

The notaon of Time, in tho tame way may be held as 
either reaolvuhle mto muscular eansible impreaaimia, 
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associated and gcncrali7cd, or ns not so icsolvablo at present. 
But no ono is entitled to nflirin it ns absolutely simple and 
nndenved, or that Analysis has roacbed the last term, in re- 
spect of this notion 

in pomt of fact, the analysis of the feeling of Time seems 
the easiest of all Every mnscnlar feeling, sensation, and 
emotion, is difTeiont according to the degree of its endurance, 
ivo discrimmate the greater Irom the less persistence of any 
state of consciousness This discnmin.itcd persistence is the 
attribnte of Time Wo usually measure Time by some mode 
of our muscular sensibility, as motion, but v,o may measure 
it upon any kmd of consciousness , u o being differently 
affected by the unequal contmuance of every mental condition 

6 The evistence of Innate ideas has an Improbabihty 
corresponding to the amount of our dependence on experi- 
ence for our knowledge. 


The unquestionable rule being that onr knowledge is 
gamed through Movement and Sense (Intellectual functions 
burden bes with the advocate of innate 
truth to make good any exceptions to the rule 

-ui ^ ^ attempt are fonm- 

dable We cannot interrogate the new-born child, we have no 
means of testing its knowledge, untd a large store of ideas 
has been acquired It is different with the powers of action, 
we can see that a child is able to suck at birth, and to perfom 
various movements and gesticulationB But there is no evi- 
dence that it possesses any kmd of knowledge or ideas 

6 On the theory of Nommahsm, innate general ideas 
would mvolve innate particulars . 


If an abskaction, or generahty, be nothing but a host of 
parkcnJars identified and compared, the abstraction is nothing 
witoout the particulars Space has meaning m reference to 
extended thmgs, and to nothing besides If we are born with 
a pre existing idea of space, we must have pre-existmg ideas 

of concrete extended objects, which we comp^are and dassify 

as extended But the same objects would also be susceptible 
of clasBificationB accordmg to other properties, as colour, so 
that we should farther possess mnate ideas of colour 

7. The characteristic of Necessity, rightly understood, 
does not point to an Innate oiimn 


A proper necessary truth is one where the subject imphes 
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tho nrcdlcoto It is ft troth of IraplicnUou ■\nuit is called 
tho Law of IdenUty — wbalom* is, A is A — is piTcn as an 
erwnplo of a Dccosary truth That a thlop is what it is, wo 
msT pronotuico i>«cs«3ii7 in tho hlffhcst sense j wo cannot 
Without wlf-contradicUon, saj otherwiso J*ow there is no 
apporcnl reason why cor ordinary focnltica would fail to teach 
ns this necessity, or why Ibcro most bo innato forms pronded 
erjotsssly for the parposa Tho difficnlty would bo to nroid 
tccoOTirmg such a ncoeasity TVem it o^raMhlo that a lluoff 
could both bo and not bo onr facnllics would bo stnltinod and 
rendered nn^ntory That wo shoold abide by a declAmtion 
onco made, A indlspcniablo la all ODderslandmij between man 
and man The law of ncocswty in tbis sense is not a law of 
things, bnt an noaroidabto accompaniment of tho nso of 
tpee^ To deny it, is intellcctnal tmeidc. 

Another so-called oeces^ry truth is tho I/iw of Contradio* 
tion A thiO(, cannot both bo and not bo This is merolr tho 
law of Identity in aoethcr form. For pxaroplo, if it bo 
affirmed, ‘Thm room is hot} tlielofcrcnco U nreesmry tlmtit is 
not cold Sach an mferenco h o w e rer aeconling to tho pnn 
npio of HcUUnty is no now isci his tho same fact slated 
from tho other sido t hot and not-cold erpress the same thing 
Thero is no inarch of information in (h^ noccs^r^ truths 
tho uccessitr Les in a thing being exactly what it is } in an 
affipmalicn being stDl true although periiaps diflurcntly ex 
pressed, or looL^ at from another eid& 

Again, when wo say all men aro mortal tho inforenco is 
ncceawry that one man, in particnlar or somo men, aro mor 
tab The nocefnty lies in tho lact tliat tho infcrcnco rocrclr 
repoots tho pTOpoMtion, only not to tho same extent ‘All 
men is an obbronallon for this man tho other and tho 
other and when wo apply tho proposition, all mon arc mor 
tal to tho cose of this man wo do nothing bnt obido l>y oar 
affirmation. "When wo have maintained a pnnaplo In one 
shape, wo aro nnderstocxl to bo rcody to maintain it in any 
other cquiralont shnpo— to bo oonsutont with oorsolros. 
lliis wo should be cuunlly indinod to, on any luppoaltion os 
to tho origin of our ideas. 

Thoee neccssarr troths hare, from their Tory natnro, the 
highest pcwihlo UnlroTsaliiy ‘ That ‘whatever is, £s{ that 
if all matter grantato, somo matter gmritates, — aro truo at 
nil times and places, on tho aamo grounds u they arc true 
now Tho oblinhon of coasistonoy cannot bo dispensed with 
at any concdmblo place, or any cwicoivablo time. If nature 
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tlie u hole sp(_( ulatnm It is in • !\ po*^ihli' to h'i inut.h 

IS duo to I’xpLriLiu'', and Ian\ inm,!i to mtininm 

llio oxat (mss, tho pmity, the cti taint) o'" an innato pnrciplo 

be imp tired b\ its allmnte i\ith the interior element of actual 

ficnsation ? 

9 in llio picsont position of the contnnersy in ques- 
tion, the chiel nllc^cd Innate (s])ccnlati\e) I’nnciplcs are 
the Axioms of Malhcinntics, niul the La^\ of Ciiu'^ation 

The axioms of ^[alhomatics have been variousl) stated 
Thoro arc good reasons for regarding as axioms, in tho proper 
senso of the i\ord, Ihcso two ‘Things equal to tho same 
thing arc equal to one another,’ and ‘The sums of equals 
arc equal ’ It may bo maintained tliat on tbeso two axioms, 
together -uitli the dcfinitionB, the i\liolo fabiic of mathematics 
can be raised 

Neither of those two axioms is necessary, in the sense of 
Implication When wo afiinn that ‘things equal to the 
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*Mno thinp are equal to odo Buolber "vro do not affirm an 
identical propoaition tlio anbrect la not mvolred in the pro- 
Hirwfw. Lquahty 18 properly defined ai immodtaie odnoidenoo 
(thing* that, being Miplied to one another coinoide, oro equal). 
l^OTf the axiom afniTfiii mtdiots coincidence, or caiuoidenco 
through #onie third thingj and howeror obnona iro may 
snppoee the truth affirmed it la not on identical proposition ; 
it connectB together two ffiote, differing not xn language only 
hnt m nature it declare* mediate coincidence to do a* good 
as tmmrdtatfl coincidence that where we cannot bring two 
thmg* together for direct oomparuon wo may presume them 
to he wpinl, if they con bo indirectly compared with somo 
third thing There would be no aelf oontredictian m denying 
tins axiom. 

The same hue of obteirahon n applicable to the second 
axiom the sums of equoli are eqnal It i* not an identical 
proposition} itjoinatogethartwo distinct propertioe — equabty 
(by cmncidenoe) and equah^ by the mediam of the sum of 
equalibct. 

Keither of these axioms is lotnitiTe, any more than neoes- 
aary They both fiow from our actual experience they ore 
abundantly oonfinoed by repealed tnals and would to ell 
appearance, be as stron^y believed as they are by yirtne of 
the extent and variety of tho confirmatioDs of them buch is 
the new taken by those that impugn lunste pnnoiplrs, and con<* 
tend for the ongvn, m expenenc®, of oil our ideas whatsoerer 

Some of the axioms of Buobd are necessary in the strict 
sense. Things that, bemg applied to one another oomoidc 
are equal, is not an axiom out a definition — namely tho 
definition of equality The whole is greater than its port, is 
a coroUeiy from a definition, the dafinition of whole and 
part from the very nature of whole and part, the whole 
must be greater than any one part This is n necessary 
because an idanticsl proposition That two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, (Kants stook instance) is, in reality 
a oorollary from the definition of straight lines, and is therefore 
necessary mdeed, but is an nnpbcated or identical statement. 
To ccutrafiiot it, II to contmdicfc the very deSnihon- 

That every Effect not only has, but vnut Acre, a Cause, is 
alJeped to be a troth at onoe neoessary and mhnhve. Ex 
penence it u laid cannot show that every change hna a 
cause, stdl lees that it must have a cause 

As the word effect is a oorrelative term, implymg a 
cause, wo must substitute tho word * event, m order to 
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rcprc'icnf. ilio quo'^lion fairlj , ‘E^orj (>;ont mo'it be pre- 
cctlcd by some oilier cnent/ ^\onl(l llitn bo tbc sKtement of 
tlic ln^^ Tins nssorlion is ob\inusl^ not nrcos‘'Ur)' in tbo 
sense of Implication, it is not nn idenfical ])rnpoiilion , llio 
opposite IS not self coni ladicfory It lias all tbo nppcaranco 
ot nn induction fioni facts 

The upholders of the innate oni'in of Causation refer to 
nnothor ciitciion of the necessarj and tbeinlmtne — the in- 
concciiahititii of the o/ipo'-ilr Tlic} contend tbnt%NC cannot 
concon e an ab'^olutc be;:pnnnig, we are obliged to think of 
c\ci3'' c\cnt as giowiug out of some ])rc\ious c\cnt Conse- 
quently, they sa}*, tlicic cannot bo a creation out of uollung 

As an asscition of fact, (his is ensil) met by denial There 
IS uoihing to ple^ent us from concemng an isolated event. 
Any difhculty that wo might lm%t', in concon mg something to 
anso out of nothing, is due to oiir experience being all the 
other way The more wo arc instructed in tbo facts of the 
w'oild, the more nio we made aware that evor^' event is 
chained to some other c\ent, this begets m us a liabit of 
concemng events as so enchained , if it w ere not for this habit, 
there w'oold be no serious obstacle to our conceiving the 
opposite state of things (For the historical view of the 
op mens on the subject of this chapter, see A^P£^DIX B ) 


CHAPTER VIT. 

OF EXTEENAL PEECEPTIOK 

1 The relations of the i\[iiid to the External, Material, 
or Extended World, give rise to two distinct, although 
connected questions — the Theoiy of Vision, and the Per- 
ception of the External and Material Woild. 

Logically, as well as historically, these questions are con- 
nected , in both of them, Berkeley endeavoured to subvert 
irvhat had been the received opinions up to bis time. 

theory of vision 

2 Berkeley’s Theory of Vision professes to account 
for our perceiving Distance by sight One esplanat on 
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refers the perception to Instinct, the other to Experience, 
or education. 

The inttmctiTo theory proTaDed before Borkoleyj the 
other view wm introducro hy him and ha* boon generally, 
though not univonally reooivod by Baentiflo mea- 

We find ooriielTei able os tor hack oa we can romembor 
to percoiTc by Bight the ccmparatire distancoa of objects, and 
to amgn their iw magmtaaee, whence it would Beem that 
the percepUon oomei to as by nature, and not by odneahon 
In oppoeition to such an inference Berkeley hold that Distanco 
is not teen, but felt by touch and that we loorn to connect 
our tactile experiences with the accompanying vifiblo signs. 
In the Mtnft way we jndgo, by the eye, of the reol magnitudei 
of thugs, after we bare Mth aoen and handled them. 

Be^eley*! argnmenta were greatly enfeebled by the im 
perfect news preraihngm hia time, regnrdug our actiro or 
muBcular aensibiUty iVe shall, in tbo foUowug ftmimary 
preaent the fall foroe of the arguments as they ftaad now 

8, The natiTe sensibility of the eye inoludee (l)Light 
and Colour and their various shades, (2) Visible ITgnxe 
and Tisible (or retmal) Magnitude. 

The optuxd senaihiUty of the ere is for light and ooloar 
I3ie muscular aenaibthty is for nai^ fonus and risible rnng 
nitudeo, and thetr degrees. It is intereebng to noto that the 
judgment of nafble ctxe u the most dehcate and aooarate of 
all the judgments of the rmnil. Ereiy axxrurate standard of 
oomponsoa la in the last resort an app^ to risible magiutade, 
as the balance, the thermometer d:o> 

Yiflibie magnitude oorresponds to the extent of the image 
upon the retina, and henoo is called by Wheatstone, Betinal 
msgmtude. 

4. The neual appearances or signs connected with 
vanation of distance from the eye are these H) The feel 
mg of muscular tension m the interior of the eye-balL 
(2j The feeling of conrergence or diveigenoe of the two 
eyes. (3) The varying diiwnulanty of the pictures pre 
seated to the two eyes. (4^ The greater clearness of near 
objects, and the hnxinees of distant (6) The variation of 
retinal magnitude. 

(1) It has been shown (i9(gU) that to adjust the eye to a 
near olgect (a few inobee) tbw is a muiomar etram in the 
eyo-hell. 
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(2) Atmtlior hv^n of mnrnr'i'i i‘i th*' rotu • rt't nr/' of (ho 
iwo c\i-S ''hK Ii i*! rrl'i'ced ninri nnrl tiu/n' n‘> (he /tl/j* i i h ro- 
ino\ 0 ( 1 , nt grenl o-i tlu* * ^ h- uir p >riUi 1 

(Ji) Foi iK'.nr (li'^tnnoi m, tlio picOin -( */ mi In the tno cvc^ 
luc (li'i'^innliir , ns tlio thstniK c inm > i, (hr ; nro 1* -s so, ntid 
nt great (Itslnnccs the} nro otnrj!^ sttntlur. Snrh ub'ntit) is, 
thoiolure, a sign of g^ronl flis( inre 

(‘1) liiculontfil to (lisimifo, nhon %crj grc'-t, is n 
Im/nicss, nliich is no far a constant fact, Unit paintrrs inahe 
uso ol it in tlicir pcrsjiectirc 

(6) When an ohjerf retro its from the c\c, its M^iblc of 
icLnal inngnitudo stendih diininishfs, and no aro \ern sonsi* 
ti' c tc tins diminution If one hnmm figure is scon at six 
feet d/slnnco, and another at tnoKc, ncarl}' behind the first, 
the one has four tunes the rotiiml nia/rnitnde of the other, 
and tins dispanty strikes the mind more forcibly, perhaps, 
than all the othci fiigns jnit together 

5 The meaning, or import, of Distance, is somolhiDg 
beyond the experience of the c) e 

The meaning of distance may bo illnstratcd tlms If a 
ball IS held before the 0}cs, fir^t at six inches, and then at 
twelve, tbo optical changes will bcasaboio described Bat 
conjoined with nsiblo changes is a definite niovoinonfc of the 
arm, of which wo are conscious This introduces a new sen- 
sibility into the case , and when wc say that the ball has been 
removed to the greater distance, one (and the more important) 
meaning of tbo fact is, that the hand and nrm would have .to 
be moved to carry it to its new' position, or to touch it there 

Such IS an example of the meaning of distance for near 
objects Another mensmo is intioduccd for distant objects 
To compare six feet with twelve feet, wo most move the 
whole body m locomotion, and estimate, from onr mnscnlar 
sensibility, the difference between one locomotive exercise 
and anothei To come up to one object, we move two paces, 
to another four, and so on To change one visible appear- 
ance, or retmal magnitude, to another, we put forth a definite 
locomotion, which is not merely onr measure or estimate 
practically of the interval between the two appearances, hut 
the sole meaning or import of distance If any one denies 
this, let him say what meamng is left, if all that is signified 
by locomotion of the whole body, or any part of it, he wholly 
withdrawn 

But if Distance has no meaning apart from the move* 
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merrta of other orgeu tfinn tho eyo, the qaoafaon then ii, hju 
nuttiro gifted tie at birth -with the power of leonung tbrongb, 
one the expcnenco of another sonso P Do we imell 

eonnds, or beer toachee, or tafto oolonrs P Bach coiy aaoUona 
may not be imposaible, but they are onatnal and the 
burden of proof be* npon the ofEnnor 

6 The eiponencQ of early infancy and childhood ia 
incessantly fonmng the Assooiations between the visible 
mgoB of distance and the movements that constitute the 
meaning of distance (together with real magnitude). 

The infant m the nnrse e anna ia porpetnoUr expenenoing 
the visible ohangoa coneecaent on ita being earned sbont and 
as soon as it la aware of the faot of its being moved or camod 
(an anavoidable moscolar oonooicmsness} it oonnects this 
ezpenonce with the startlmg changes of viBible magmtade m 
the thhigB before its eye*. The viJdble appoarance of tho 
■wall of a room i* doubled, tripled, or quadrupled, while the 
child is earned from one end ^ room to anotheg There 
would be no poeaLbihty of avoiding titt aasooiataon of the 
two {kots. After a tune, the momentair nsible msgutnde of 
the fiunihar wall would be oonneoted with the amoiint of 
locomotion necessary to mcreDse the magrutndeto its TpwrTmam, 
or reduce it to ita miaimom wbioh would be a perception of 
distance b^;un. When tho child attams to ita own powers of 
locomotion, expenments are greatly increased in number and 
m vane^ in a single day the child might oroes a room 
sererml scoroa of tnnea, and every time the optical changes 
would be felt m oonncnon with its movementa. A few 
woets or monthi of thia expenenoe could not but emgrarn a 
vast number of aseociatioiLs of visible ohaoge with degrees of 
looomoUoii. The cbBd would at the samo hme be hondlmg 
things, takmg their measures with the anus walking round 
tables and chaira, eatunatang their real magnitudes by etiperi 
mental nmicuiar exertions, and oonneoting these reel magni 
tndee with optical adjustments and obangoa. There are Urns 
abundant opportenibes of attaining the required oonnenons 
of real distwoes and real suoe with viaihle signs every 
instant of tho active life of the obUd is famishing additional 
oonfirmations and the flniJ result is likely to be a firm 
and indiaeolablo allianoe between viaible signs and the mnlb 
fiuuous looomoUve and other expenenoe aooompanying fhom, 

7 According to the etpenmenta of ‘^^eatatone, the 
order of dependence amonn onr yisuaI perceptiona la u 
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jncturo tbit is norer sIlcnTod to to fannodirten bolt eyv% oro 
open- It M as in Tonoht vrhoro wo may employ both h a nd i, 
bttt We attend ebefly to one, namg tho otter as an ortonaion 
of the contoot. 

(2) Eqoally pertinent u tho consideration that, in Tision, 
what tto mmd conceives is, not tho optical eflcct actnnlly 
presented at the moment, bat a com p ound or accumulaltd (ffe^ 
tho result of all our past oxpononoo of nsion in oonnonon 
with the tanoni morementa that enable na to estimate real 
aise and distance. As in reading onr mental piotare is not 
confined to a visible word, bat involves tbo fooling of nrtlonla* 
tion and the melody on the ear togothor with the snegostod 
meanings, — so, in nsion, tho mind snpphca far moro than the 
sense reemvoa In looWiag at an extended prospe c t, wo see 
distinctly only the part in the Ime of the eyo ; oil the cost is 
to tho nsion indis^et and ragno. Kevortholoss, the mmd 
snpplies &om memory a dear picture of tho other parts. 
Also, in looking down o nsta, the adjnstment of tho eyes per- 
mits only one portion to bo clearly seen, tho rest being neces- 
sarily confased but the mind gives almost tho oorrect picture 
throiighoat,Bo that the fndistioctoess dsmonitrabJy attaoninp to 
theoptmal image docs not equally clood tho mental perception 
9 It IS admitted by the opponents of Berkeley that 
the inatmctive perception moat be avltd by certain acquire- 
ments or associations. 

Tbo oonoeasiOQ is made that, althoegb the eye possessed 
the most perfect power of porodnng dishmcc, ti could not 
pomiHif convej an idea of (Me aeuntni of vajjanj necesvay to 
p<ut over ti. This, as Mr J 8 Mill reroorki, is to surrender 
the whole q^uesticm- The author of the remark pames the 
coDoIasion by ssying that there is no more m it than tbo 
diflbrenoe between boojnng muncnl tonoe and tho power of 
distmgmshing them aconratoly Bat the perception of any 
quality must mrolre the perception of its degroo wo oonld 
not he said to peronre weight unless we oould distinguish 
between a grootor and a leas very moo shades of difference 
might not be felt without odaenhonj but not to feel any 
amount of difference is not to feel at aJk The loose romart 
IS made, ‘ we first rongbly estnoato the difference by the eye— 
this we oorrect hr measurement But a rongh estimate is 
still an estimate oi more or lets, a sense of difference. 

The question still returns, fVhat is the meaning or import 
of Bistanoe ? One meaning of vital importanoe p iw ^^v u Uy, 
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IS the greater or less locomotion or other movement required 
to traverse it. Subtract that meaning, which is said by all 
not to be instinctive, and what meaning remains ? Until the 
two contending paitaes agree npon this, it is vain to argue the 
question Ueveitheless, we shall now present a summary of 
the chief arguments on the side of instmctive perception 

10 I — In perceiving distance, we are not conscious of 
tactual feehngs or locomotive reminiscences , what we see is 
a visible quality, and nothmg more 

If distance is merely the suggestion of touch, &c , we ought to 
be conscious of a tactile state, a state of locomotive, or other mus- 
cidar, effort It is demed that we have any such consciousness 
We never, it is said, see resistance or hardness, which are the 
real tactile qualities 

The supporters of Berkeley meet this allegation by saymg, 
that we are conscious of associated quahties m bemg conscious of 
distance Even as to the more strictly tactile properties of resist- 
ance and hardness, we are distmctly conscious of these m looking 
at a stone wall , we do not see them in the eye, but their visible 
signs so strongly suggest them, that they are inseparable from the 
act of vision 

Mr Mill, remarkmg on his own experience, says, that m 3ud^* 
mg the dist^ce of an object, the idea suggeoted to his mind ‘is 
commonly that of the length of time, or the quantity of motion, 
that would be requisite for reachmg to the object if near, or 
walkmg up to it if at a distance ’ 

It thus appears that opposite allegations can be made as to the 
mterpretation of mdividual consciousness, which renders this 
argument mdecisive on either side , as m all assertions referring 
to the subjective world, each one must judge for themselves 

11 n — The early experience or education of chddren is 
madequate to produce the requisite strength of association. 

It IS affirmed that the opportumties are wantmg for umtmg 
the visual signs with the tactual and other effects , that the con- 
stant association requisite does not take place , that the visible 
experience is sufficiently frequent, but the tactual and locomotive 
experience rare ‘ We see a house at the distance of forty yards, 
a mountain at ten miles , but how often do we estimate the dis- 
tance by any other sense ?’ For every separate adjustment of the 
eye, correspondmg to all grades of distance, wo ought to have 
made muumcrable experiments of touch or locomotion 

But to aU this it IS rephed, first, that the mfant is making the 
experimental connexions as often as it is moved from place to 
place, no matter how And, secondly, it bemg admitted that wo 
ongmally see distance only ui the ‘ rough,’ and without discrimi- 
nation of degree, and ha\ o to learn by expencnco all the separata 
stages, it seems no great additional demand on our education to 
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acqtdrti tho roagh ortimato m well impij'ing m it dooi eo mitah 
lea than tho nmuerotu aaocUtloDS that dlitiagnlfh degree*. 

It i* farther urged againrt tbo doctrlno oi acquirtroent that 
the associated thinn thoold bo able to roprodoco one aoother re> 
cdprocally Tactetl and locomollT® iwrtiiTtion* ought to *uggo*t 
their rifual ilgiis as efBdootly as tho fa i T er se operation , that is, 
in patting forth our hud m the dark to touch a thinp there 
ooght to upon ns the nsiblo rtmembrance of its distanco 
wlufh. It Is alleged, is not the case. So walHog a few steiM la 
the dark should glre us the risual amsatiems oorrospondhig to the 
Interral passed orer 

It nay be repbed, that we ham in both cases a Tisoal estimate 
of distanco just as acoomte as oar estimate of morctDcnt or looo« 
motion from ntible signs. 'Whan we waSc six paces in tho dsrk. 
r utru a tin g from a wall, we can then and do think of the nsual 
distance of the wall at six mrds orury pace that wu take sng 
gests the retreating 6gare of the wall and if our estimate is xml 
pcrfeQt]k accurate, ne^er is our ectunate of real distance, judged 
byitssi^ always aeoniate. 

12, HI — ObeomttKrua made npon porsona boni blmd, and 
after a lapse of jexr* made to seei, aro affirmed to be in hircnir 
of the matiflctim ofigin of tbo percepbona. 

The flrrt and best known of those ease*, a youth oouohed by 
Choaolden fPAtZ. TVuai. 17S8h has until lately boon oonilderea 
as confirmatory of Berkeley s aootrioo. But the recent opponenta 
of Be^nloy have ondetrourod to g;iTo it a difTerent turn, os well 
os to explain tho other cases In their Tiew It is admJttt^ how 
erer that the ohferreri were iwt sufBdontlT aware of the points 
to be noted in order to settle this quostmn. Two patienu aro 
quoted by hir Bailey who could distingulsb by the uiuuslstod eye 
whether an object was brougbt aeorer or camod farther from 
them. Bat in neither easo. were tho oircnzDstance* of the expert 
ment snob as to prore tho fact. 

ObcMlden s patient said that all objects seemed to touch his 
eyes, which is eompotililo with bis eeaxig things at a disianoe, 

wid some things farther oS other*. A aiTriTlay remark was 
made by other patients and although laborious attempts art 
made to explain *w^ the effect of the obaemtion (sec Abbot »> 
fflAt and Touch, ch5p.x.),tbonece*rity of such attempts is fatal 
to the decdslTenesa of iwh ouos as proofs of intuttire perteption. 

18 XV — The case of the lower nnimwla la addnood as pr^ 
■eutmg an mstintt inch at u ooutended for which would at 
least snow that the foot is one withm the oompeae of nature. 

The power of many to direct their almost 

InuDodlately after hirtli, scorns optahhahed by a largo Tnna of 
oonourrent ohserrations. Por example, tho moment tho oHctan 
has broken the shall, it wiU dart at and ootch a spider Sir 
J oeeph Bonks nid he had seen a rVilrVfm ^ fiy whilst the 
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sliell stuck m its tail ’ Many similar facts liave keen related over 
and over agam by veracious 'witnesses Sucb powers obvioasiy 
imply an intuitive measure of distance, and a farther instmctivo 
power of directing the movements m exact accordance therewith 
On these facts, it is open to the adherents of Berkeley’s theory to 
make the foUo'wmg comments 

(1) There does not exist a body of careful and adequate obser- 
vations upon the early movements of animals It is not enough 
that even a competent observer makes an occasional observation 
of this nature , it is essential that a course of many hundred 
observations should be made on each separate species, varymg the 
cunumstances, in every possible way, so as to ascertam the usual 
order of proceeding in the species generally, and aU the condi- 
mons and limitations of the aptitudes alleged TVe know enough 
■to pronounce such facts as the above, respecting the chick, to be 
extreme and exceptional instances , usually a certain time (two or 
three days^ elapses ere the chick can peck at seeds of com , and 
the nature of its operations during that mterval, as well as the 
chai^ter of the first attempts, should receive the most careful 
scrutuw by different observers There is satisfactory evidence 
tnat these animals do possess, at a remarkably early period, a 
power of precise adjustment of their mo'ving organs to external 
objects, but it is not proved that this power is complete at the 
instant of buth in any smgle species 

(2) ^ regards the beanng upon the Theory of Vision ni man, 
mese observations have the fatal weakness of provmg too much 
iney prove that an im a l s have not only the power of seemg dis- 

power of appreciatmg its exact amount, and the 
stiii fartner power of graduating their own movements in exact 
come^ondence ■with the distance measured They include both the 
^ that we are alleged to have by nature, and two other apti- 

^ that m us are acquired This enormous disparity reduces 
tne torc^ of the analogy to almost nothing A natural endow- 
goes the length of a precise muscular adjustment 
atopted to e^h varymg distance, so far transcends the utmost 
■cnat can be affirmed of our primitive stock of visual perceptions, 

n ^ new and distmct attribute, presupposmg a 

totaUy different organization > i’ 

, ^ observations on infants are held as favo'unng 

the instmctive perception of distance 

IV not alleged that infants at birth exhibit any symptoms of 
thm tao'wledge, like the animals just quoted, but that they show 
it beiore they have developed the powers of touch and locomotion 
requisite tor actual distances The infant is said to have the 
jmwer of bnngmg its hand accurately to its mouth about the 
ele'renth -w-eek, while the power of touchmg and handhng has 
made ■rery httle progress at the end of six months Tet, by this 
time, the child knows the difference between a friend and a 
stranger, and throws itself out m the direction of the one. and 
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form awsy from tlie otl^r it elxo knows when li it moved 
towards the olijeot It Htet, and makea no attempt to adxe a thmo 
until it is trongbt qmte close. Of oo uis e, looomotkai has not jw 

have given bjsntioipatlan the only answer to these facta, sai>- 
posing them aconratelyttated (whirls doobtfol^ The earliert as* 
aooietKins of vl^le appearances with actual trials of distance and 
real magnitode are not hy hand, or by the child s own 
locomotSm, but by ita movemente as carried from place to plaoe 
«m(^ rmtn aomoone osn thow that ft can have no adequate conecioia* 
ness of these movementa, at the same tune that it is oanscfons 
of the changes of the retmal tnagnitnde of the thmgs about 
it, the Beikleinn theory is not afEeotad by the facts in goeiition. 


15 It hae been suggested, aa ft third altsmativB in thu 
dispute, that there ma^ be a irndtlary or tnnBmitted ex 
penenoe of the ootmezion between the visible signs and the 
locomotive meesure of distanoe. 

This view bdonge to what is oalled the I)oT*lopm0nt hroo- 
thesU. If there be such a thing as the transmission of acq ui red 
powers to postenl^ It may otMrate in the present instaooe. 
raota are addooed (by Darwin, opencer and othen) to show that 
this transmission u pos&hle, altnoogh the ntzncst axtefit of it 
would appear to be bti small for one or a few generatiana. Still, 
it is argued that, if there be any experience likely to impress 
on the OTyuiisatfon penoanently it wtrold be an experieome 
so mrw ss nnt aa ue ootmonctn of the visible with looo* 
motire estimate of distanoe. 

It may be ramaiksd, with reference to tUa hypothesis that, 
whatever be the case with certain of the lower the heredl 

taiy trancniaakm has not operated to ocmfor the instinct upon 
man (nnlena the opposltlcm to Berkley be suooesifnl, which is 
not admitted). Hereditary experience may have predlapoeed 
the nervous system to fall m more rajridlT into the oonnexioiis 
required, This is what no Berkelehm is m a poctiaa to deny 
while It might eats the diffloolty suggested by tbs great ■Ireix gxh 
and matonty of the aoquisiiiaiis at the eoriieat period oi our 
ruoolleotioiis. 


PEEOEPTION OP A MATKRTAT. T70ELD, 

L AH Perception or KnowJedge implies mind. 

To perceive is an act of mind whatever we znay sup* 
poao the thing peroeived to be, we cannot divoroe it fiom 
the pcromient mind. To perceive a tree is a mental aotj 
the tree ij known aa pereetwd, and not m any other way 
There la no snoh thing known as a tree wholly detaohed from 
perception ; and we can speak only of what we know 
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2 The Perception of Matter points to a funrlamcntal 
distinction in our experience ^\'’c me in one condition, 
or attitude, of ininJ xvhen smveying a tree or a mountain, 
and in a totally difTerent condition or attitude when 
luxuriating in waimtli, or wlien suffeiing from toothache 

The diffcronco hero indicated is the greatest contrast 
Vithm our experience It is expicsscd hj Matter and 5iljnd (in 
a naiToiy senso), External and Internal, Object and Snbjcct 

3. The distinction hetween the attitude of material 
perception and the subjective consciousness lias been com- 
monly stated, by supposing a material uoild, in the first 
instance, detached fiom perception, and, aftei wards, coming 
mto perception, by operating upon the mind Tins xiew 
mvolves a contiadiction 

The prevaihng doctrine is that a tree is something m itself 
apart from all peiception , that, by its luminous emanations, it 
impresses our mmd and is then perceived, the perception 
being an effect, and the unperceived tree the cause But the 
tree is known only through perception , what it may bo 
anterior to, or independent of, perception, wo cannot toll , we 
can tbink of it as peiceived, bnt not as unperceived There 
IS a manifest contradiction in the supposition , wo are required 
at the same moment to perceive the thmg and not to perceive 
it. We know the touch of iron, bnt we cannot know the 
touch apart from the touch 

4 Assuming the Perception of Matter to be a fact 
that cannot be disengaged from the mind, we may analyze 
the distinction between it and the modes of subjective 
consciousness, into three mam particulars 

I — ^The perception of Matter, or the Object conscious- 
ness, IS connected with the putting forth of Muscular 
Energy, as opposed to Passive Feehng 

The fundamental properties of the material or object world 
are Force or Resistance, and Extension, — the Mecbamcal and 
the Mathematical properties These have sometimes been 
called the primary qualities of matter The modes of Exten- 
sion are called, by Hamilton, primary qualities, and the modes 
of Resistance or Force, seciiudo-prvma') y 

Now, it has been formerly seen (mosculab feelings) that, 
m experiencing resistance, and m perceiving extension, our 
moving energies are called into play The exertion of oar 
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own mnsotilflr power te the feot oonstitntingtte property 
caDed remtance. Of matter aa independent of oar fooling 
of reaistance, we can hare no ooncopbon the namg up of 
fhr foelmg within m amoanta to orerything that we mean by 
reeiBtmg are not at Uborty to aay without in 

oomn^ oontradiciion, that oar teeling of expended energy le 
one thin^ and a retuting material world another and a difier 
ent thing that other and different thing is by os wholly on 
thm table. 

On the other hand, in parely pomne feeling as m thoae 
of onr seneahom that do not call forth oar moecnolar energies, 
we are not pe r c aiym g matter, we are m a state of enbieot con 
soioasnees. The feeling of warmth, as m the bath, is an 
example. If we deliver ooreelrea wholly to the pleaenre of 
the warmth, we are in a traly eatgeot attitude, we are in 
noways cognisant of a maten^ world. All oar senses may 
yield rrmilftr expenonoes, if we resign oatselvea to thoh* parrlr 
sensible or passive nde If we are absorbed with a relisn 
without moving the mastioalang organs, or with an odour 
without snuffing it, or movug up to it In pure soft iouoh, 
we approaoh to the snligect attitade but there are few exer 
oises of touch entirely eeparatcd from mnsonlar effect On 
the same ooodrhaiu, sounds might be a purely subject 
Qxpenenee. lastly it is just possible, although diffloult, 
to make light a s^eot expenenoe mere farmleas radianoe 
would be an approach to it the recognition of form or 
boundary introdn^ an object p r o perty embodied m oonlar 
Tuovemcnts. 

Tbe qualities of matter affecting oar sensos on their purely 
pasKve side — their special or oharaotanstto sensibQity — aro 
called the ttcondarjf qualities of matter — TaMe, Odour Touch 
proper (soft touch, Ao.), Sound, and Oolour 

Tbe distinottoD of Priiiiary Beoomiary qualities Is Tmtdw 
imlefly with reference to Peroeptton. The primary on the com 
man theory are those of pure hidependeDt matter matter 
the sooondary are ringed or ooloured by the pendplcni 

"We have thns, m putting forth energy a mod© of oon 
soiouaness belonging to the oqeot aide and in poasiTB feel- 
ing a mode of oopemousneBS belon g in g to tbw subject side. 

5. H — Our object experience farther consists of the 
uniform co nn a x ioii of Definite Feelings with Definite 
Energies, 
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Tho effect that we call the interior of a room is, in the 
final analysis, a regular senes of feelings of sense, related to 
definite musculai energies A movement, one pace forward, 
makes a distmct and definite change in the ocular impressions, 
a step backwards exactly restores tho previous impression 
A movement to one side gives rise to another definite change, 
and so on The coincidences are perfectly uniform in their 
occurrence Again, in moving down a street, we undergo a 
senes of sensible feelings, in accordance with our movements , 
we reverse the movements, and enconnter the feelings in the 
reverse order \Ye repeat the experiment, with the same 
results All our so-called sensations are in this u ay related 
to movements Onr sensations of light vary with our move- 
ments, and (allowance being made for other known changes) 
always m the same way with the same amount of movement 
We open the eye and light is felt, we close if^ and light 
ceases This gives to light its object character Sound, by 
itself, would be purely subjective , but a sound steadily m- 
creasmg with one movement, and steadily decreasmg with 
another, is treated as objective 

On the other hand, what, in opposition to sensations, we 
call, the flow of ideas , — the tonly mental or subjective life — - 
has no connexion with our movements We may remain Btdl 
andthmk of the different views of a room, of a street, of a pros- 
pect, in any order This is a total conti-ast to the other ex- 
perience , mankind are justified m usmg very decided language 
to express so great a difference , they are not, however, 
justified m usmg language to affir m that, in the object percep- 
tion, there are unperceived existences giving the cue to our 
actual perceptions 

Thus, then, what we call Sensation, Actuahty, Objectivity) 
IB an unlimited senes of associations of definite movements 
with definite feehngs, the Idea, Ideabty, Subjectivity, is a 
fiow of feehngs without dependence on musclar or active 
energy In this pioperty also, we see that it is still our ener- 
getic or active side that constitutes the basis of the object 
expenence, the object consciousness. 

6 Oui own body is a part of our Object expenence 

It IS m our own. body that Object and Subject come to- 
gether m that mtunate ahiance known as the union of mind 
and body Stfil, the body is object to the mmd, and is viewed 
m the same manner as other parts of the objective aggregate 

When we speak of an esitemal world, the comparison is 
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ttnct only in companiig our body mtli tho tbin^ tliai snr 
round it. Extomal and Intern^ are nob fftnoUy appb 
cable to exprasi the totality of the olgect a« compaiw with 
the totality of the subject The termj ‘oUianoe, union,’ 
aMOoiabon, are less nusuitable they do not oommit us to 
the nnpropnoty of speaifioallj locating the ITnextended. 

7 HI — ^In r^rd to the Object propertiea all minds 
are affected allle m regard to thh Subject properties, 
there is no oonstant agreement 


By oommtmioatin^ with others, find that, in regard to 
the iMhngf that definitely raiy with definite energiee, what 
happens to one happens to alL Two persons wmlL^g down 
the same street, hare the same ohan^es of sensation, at each 

X Tyhoerer performs tho definite sene* of moTemente 
aseendmg a motmtaon, wOl be oonsaoos of the same 
seniitiTe changes, tiie same senes of ocular effects. Other 


persons as well as we expenanoe light m the act of opening 
the rjes, m definite oircmmstanoea. 

Cm the other hand, slthoogh on the same mountain top the 
optical expenenoe of all bebolders is the same, they may aiffor 
in many other feelingt,— in the sense of futagne in tense 
ofhun^ in the c&rthetio enioyment. They will also differ 
10 the ^w and suooesDon of tLetr ideas no two mil hare the 


same tram of thonghia. These are subjective elements of the 
mmd, for alfchoa^ they also are affected by movements, and 
are under a stnot law of suoceaaion of their own, yet there is 
no exact nnifonmty as to the tune, degree, and manner of 
their showing themselves. Now the o^ect world is limited 


to pomts of stnot and rigorous oommnnity where the effooi 
IS the same to all mintla. 


This ngorons unifoTmity beloi^ only to the so-oaHed 
primary qualities, Bxtensian and Beaistanoe visible forra 
and Tisiblo magnitade, tangible form and tangible magnitude, 
and degrees of force or reaistanos, are tho points where beings 
are constituted alike They are not oonsbtnted stnctly alike 
as regards Colour (witness (Dolour hhndness) Sound Touch 
proper Smell, Taste, still leas Organin Sensatian They are 
constituted, however very noaxlv alike m the higher sensea 
there is httle difference in rwrard to oolour hence the 


nobon of the independent external world is a oolouiw \oorld, 
bnt it ought to be only an Bxtended, Shaped, and Beaisbog 
world. Colour is a secondary quality varied by the vanotfea 
ofthesulQeot and should, thorafiire be withdiuwn from ngorcua 
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object existonco, as not being stnctly common to all. Still 
■wo join it to tho object propeities, by reason of its being 
definitely varied witb definite movements in each person, 
altbougb it may not bo precisely the same oxpenonco m all 
persons 

8 When, m order to distinguish what is common to 
all from what is special to each, we ascribe separate and 
independent existence* to the common element, the Object, 
we not only forget that the object qualities are still modes 
of conscious experience, but are guilty besides of con- 
veiting an abstmction into reality — the error of Eealism. 

In the perception of Extension, Shape, Resistance, and, to 
a certain extent, Colour, we all agree, and it is important to 
express the agieement But it does not follow, that the 
agieeing propeities subsist apait, and m isolation, anymore 
than that roundness e-asts as a separate entity, or detached 
from all round thmgs We are conscious of object qualities 
only m then union with subject qualities , we may, by the 
exeicise called Abstraction, think of the object qualities by 
themselves, but we cannot thereby confer upon them an 
existence aloof from all subject quahties 

^ THEORIES OF THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

^''■'^EBKEL'EY The so-called Ideal Theory of Berkeley is given 
m his work entitled ‘The Prmciples of Human Eiiowledgo,’ and 
is farther defended and elucidated m ‘ Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonons ’ 

The Introduction to the ‘ Prmciples of Human Knowledge ’ is 
occupied -with an. onslaught on the doctrine of Abstract Ideas 
The author felt that the common theory of the material world is 
a remnant of Realism, and mcompatible with thorough-gomg 
Hommalism 

The objects of human knowledge, he goes on to say, are ideas 
of one or other of these three classes — (1) Ideas actuallyimprmted 
on the senses, (2) ideas arrived at by attendmg 'to the passions and 
operations of the nund — as pleasure, pam, sweetness, love, con- 
science, &c , and (3) ideas formed by memory or by imagination 
reVi'vmg and combimng the two other classes 

It is necessary to remark on this peculiar nse of the word 
‘ idea,’ to express what we commonly call ‘ sensa'tions' and 
‘ things,’ that Berkeley does not thereby mean to assimilate th® 
perception of a tree to the idea that we form of a tree when re- 
membered , he only mtends to say that sensation, or perception 
IS a mental fact or product, a phase or aspect of nund, and 
cannot have any existence apart from mind He has, however. 
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fnWn ^ TTOrd, IntBerto employed only in the mhjed iphere, tnd 
eener*Hxed it to crpre* both the. object sod the lubject, merhing 
Uie HtffWranm by epecaflo deeignation* « if wo ihonld my oijtH 
(eouatloQ* tningt, objoota) end tubjed ideu (feeling pae> 
dottL thonghte, 6m.), 

fflgTif, be oontinnee, giTea ideaa of oolonr totwh giree hard 
wf and ■oftncH ■meUIng forniehea odonn. Moreover, there 
may be ontfurrcjuM of theee a oertain oolonr taete, tmen, figure, 
may go together and hare oce name. <^7^ 

Bealdea theae three Hods of idwii, coimtloa in their detail, 
there ia a aomething that huowa or perceirea them and exertdMe 
the Tinooe fimctioua oaDed. willing iiuegroing leujemberinff 
Thla ia owtd touly aaomethmg dmerent from th^e 

ideas oonstitnte koowl^ge. 

Kow with regard to Ideas of the aeoond and third elaaaee,— 
Ideal of our thoughta and and Ideaa of memory and 

' t la allowed by ever yb ody that tAeae tstd omJy i» tAa 


To Berkel^ tt ia equally endent that Ideea of thejfrtt 
aauatkma of ^ aenaee — oonnot exist othenriae then tn a mind 
perottfrlng them. The tat^ I write on exota that la I aee or 
zed it if I were out of mr stndy I ahoold aay It exiated, mean 
ing if I return I ahall pgrodre it or if any other perKma are no^ 
th^ they will perodre it In abort, vrith r^:^ to outward 
thh^ generally they exiat aa peroerred . the eaaa u ferdpi. 

To auppoae otbennae (the rulgar opmian), la a oontT w d i cti otu 
Smiihle objeots are the tmnga paradved by tecae but whatorer 
we peroesre ia our own ideaa or eenaatlona it u aelf-.oontradiotoTy 
to MT that anything exiata uoperoevred. It la only a nloo ah^ 
atraotioD that enabloa os to au pp o ae things unperoeired the 
things we aae and fed are ao many aeomtiona, notuma, ideas, im 
pi BaaluaJ of aenae, and H is no more poaoihle to dinde them from 
ue act of peroeption, than to dinde a thing from itadf The 
choir of heaven, the fumltare of the earth, all the thinga that 
oompoae the mighty frame of the wodd, have no eziatoaoe with* 
out a mind they aubslat dthar m the minda of created aplnts, or 
taOiag theae, in the lunxi of tome eternal apdnt. There ia ■ao 
other wMowse but apiert, that wbloh perodrea it ia a peroaring 
aabatanoe that alone ftrtnlahea the aanatratnm of oolour figure 
and other aanslble quahtiea. 

He next anppooea aome one to allege, that although Ideas are 
in the mind, yet eomethlng KVa ihamj waatlrfTig that they are 
omca of, may exiat in an -onthinkiiig aubaianoo. The reply is, an 
Idea ia like on^ to an idea. EHher the anppoaed originals are 
pwoeaved, and then they are only or they are not perc ei ved, 

in which oaae, oolour la deolaied to roeemble aomething rrmafble 

The dfafannfion between Pmnary fieoondary la 

of n o avaiL Hrtsn a lan , Kgnre, and Motion ate atill Ideaa of the 
mind neither they nor their srohe^pea n*T> exist in an onporoeiT 
ing vubatasoa. It Wrng aAnltted >kinv. t>iA aeoondary quslltiea 
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exist m tLo mmd nlono, and yet are inseparaLly united ^th tte 
pninary qualities, (extension is ah\ajs coloured), it follov,s that 
these primary qualities can have no scpanito existence Again, 
tlio properties called yreat and smaU, eJow and 8xvtf(, are entirely 
relative , they change i^uth the position of the pcrccmng orgam 
Therefore the absolute, and independent extension, must neither 
ho great nor small, which would amount to nothmg. So the 
qualities Number and U7uiy are creatures of the mind In short, 
whatever goes to prove that tastes and colours exist only in the 
mind, proves the same as to Extension, Eigurc, and Motion 

He thou exammes the received opinion that extension is a 
mode of the substratum matter, and finds the expression devoid of 


mearung 

Granting the possibihty of sohd, figured, movable substances, 
existing without the mind, how can n o ever know this ^ Is it 
not possible that wo might bo affected with all the ideas wo have 
now, though no bodies exist mthout that resemble them ? More- 
over, the assumed existence of such bodies is no help in exploits 
the nse of our ideas, seemg that we are unable to comprehend how 
body can act on spirit In short, if there were external bodies, it 
IS impossible that we should know it , and if there were not, we 
should stdl have the same reason for bobeving it 

He pomts out (although mth insufficient Psychologjq the 
difference between ideas of sensation, and ideas of reflection or 
memory the ideas of sense do not depend on our will (we (^en 
our eyes and cannot resist the consequences) Moreover, thew 
ideas of sense are more strong, lively, and distmct, than the 
■others , they have a steadmess, order, and coherence, unlike the 
ideas influenced by our own will , the set rules of theur coherence 
constitute the laws of nature, the knowledge of which is our 
practical foresight 

To the objection that the reality of thmgs is abolished or 
moved by his theory, he merely repeats his mom position m vaneu 
terms There are spmtual su'bstances or nnnds havmg the power 
of excitmg ideas m themselves at pleasure , but ideas so ai^mS 
are famt, weak, and unsteady There is another class of ideas, 
those perceived by sense , which are impressed according to cer- 
tam rules or laws of nature, and to them, the idea of reahty is 
attached m a more peculiar meamng He, therefore, removes 
no reahty as understood by the vulgaa , but only a philosopaie 
fiction 

It may seem very harsh, he further remarks, to say that we 
eat and drink and are clothed by ideas But so is any deviatoOD 
from fauuhar language Underneath the language is a question 
of fact To use the terms ‘ object of sense,’ ‘ thing,’ is to assume 
the error he is combatmg 

He then notices other objections , such as the supposed per* 
petual annihilation and creation mvolved m the -theory , the no- 
tion, that to regard extension as a purely mental fact is to ma 
the nund extended , the consent of mankmd to the view ho 
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oi«wlne Ui® npcrfioity of *ho rnriocs orpiolraUfm of pUnl^ 
*od on bU iTflnn ^c. IIU *n<wcT» brinj; out noUiInR 

new norcp«iU hi* *ttacfci on abslrtcl in llin ImdUiij in 
fUncoiofTitno Fpacc, and Motion and «mil»oU tho doctrlno of 
matbemalkiani a< to tnr Invito DlTi«Oiflil^ of Hd« 

Ho Is itrrnocrai In mnhitainlDg tbo rxistrnco of afttrt 
from Weasi «pWt is iho fnpport and fubstralnm of ideals and 
caanot bo Uwlf an td«u ‘Ino tnppositlon Ibat spint mn bo 
known after tbo maniwr of an ldea> or aensatioo is a root of 
•ocptlciKn- Ho ctmsldon tbo Drily tb« imrocdiato caa*o of all 
OUT acosaliotts and tbal Ibo Ibeory of tbo world is dtnpliBod by 
rodocinp o u ' iji Hnp lo Ws dirtcl agrnoy wtfle atheism U de^ 
prited of iU groatost fnjrport — tho Independent exiitcncQ of 


matter 

All tbo ingenaJhr of a cenfory and half ban failed to «sj a way 
out of tbo contradiction orpo«ed by Berkeley oUhoach bo has 
not always guarded Us own positions It is to bo regretted that 
bo could not 6ad somo other natne than idea for expressing our 
object eonsdoamess. In fjiilo of all Us attempts to distinguish 
of sensation from too commonly understood ideas U 
bosred under a beary dUadrantago in running coanter to tbo 
assoebtlcAs of familiar language TTo laid Unuelt open to refo 
tation by something moro screro than a grin, or a nlcknamo— 
Idttdist 

HcatE. ncuao U noted for baring rmbraced tbo riosn of 
Dorkdo) with tbo cxcratbm of that rtlaUng to a separata soul or 
spirit, no thus reducro aTl exlstmco to perci-ptitm* aud Ueai 

Ilumo • nhflos(jphy is gireo at grratest length in tbo Troaliso 
on JTnraan Isitare Tbo application of his pbOosopbkad 
dplei to Material Perception, is found in Part I> llissubseoncnt 
work entitlad, An Enquiry coocenuog Human Uodorstanding 
Is prefaced bpr a note demnng that tUs work and notthoTrentuo 
on Homan baton* may bo turnas rcprrsonUDg his pbilosopbkal 
sentiments and jirindfuet. On referring to tno cjupriry wo 
find that tbo handling of tbo doctrine of perception is compressed 
hito one Tery ibort ebyrtor (Beet. liL) cntltlod. Of tho Acn 
domical or Boeptioal rbflowmhy It doo* not appear h o w o ror 
that the authors riows on tliis doctrine underwent any obange 
or that any injostico would bo done to him by referring to tho 
moro expanded treatment of Penarptlon in tbo Human Naturo. 
Hia fundamental Tlowa of the mind aro tho wmo in both treotlsca. 
His rcsoloticm of all our Intellectual olcmenta Into Impreerions 
and Idoaa, differing only in Tiridncsi or Intensity bla tboremgh 
going Nominalism Us repudiation of any nexus in Gaoso a^ 
Effect beyond mere exjjerieoce of tboir conjunction Ms explana- 
tion of Belief by the greater TiTVlnco* of tbo object bis rolcronco 
of the belief in nature a uniformity to Custom bla rofuaal to 
admit anything that cannot bo rofearod to a primary impreariun 
cm tho mind tbrougb tbo ocnscf, — aro corUinfil doctnnos of ill 
pUlooDphy from first to last. 
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Tn tlie later •work, kis remarks on Perception are in tke fol- 
lo-wing strain — ^Men axe prompted by a strong instmct of their 
[ nature to suppose the very images, presented by their senses, to 
he the external objects, not to repiesent them On the other 
P hand, philosophy so-called teaches that nothmg can be present to 
I the mind but an image or perception, that the senses are only the 
inlets, and do not constitute immediate intercourse between the 
i mind and external objects Thus philosophy has obviously de-i 
parted from the dictates of nature, and has been deprived of that \ 
support, while exposmg itself to the cavils of the sceptic, who 
asks, how it is that the perceptions of the mind must needs he 
caused by external objects (different, though resembhng), and 
not from some energy of the mind itself, or through some un- 
known spmt or other cause ? Can there be anythmg more inex- 
phcable than that body should operate.upon mind, the two being 
so different, and even so oontraiy in their nature ? It is a ques- 
I ■tion of fact, whether the perceptionB of the senses he produced by 
f external objects resembling them How shah this question be 
j detemimed P By experience surely , but in such a matter expen- 
ence must be silent The mind has nothmg present to it but the 
perceptions, and cannot reach any experience of them connexion 
with objects 

He then remarks on the distmotion between the secondary and 
pnmary qualities, •with a view of sho^wmg that, as regaros the 
independent existence of them objects, the •two classes are on the 
same level 

If wo turn ■to the Treatise on Human Nature, we find the 
subject of Sense Perception handled ■with great fulness of detail 
(Part IV Sect 2) Hume argues that, by the senses, we cannot 
know either continued or distinct existence He then enqmres hO'W 
we came by the behef m the contmned existence of the objects of 
the senses, and ascribes it to the coherence and constancy of our im- 
pressions respectmg them He observes that the mind once set 
agomg m a particular 'track, has a tendency to go on, even when 
objects fail it , and, through this 'tendency, we transmu'te mter- 
rupted existence mto contmned existence Ho accounts, on Ins 
general theory of behef (following -nvidness of impression) for 
oim bolievmg m this imagmod contmmty Continued existence, 
•nhen onco rccogmzed, easily conducts us 'to distinct or independent 
existence , both bemg equally groimded on imagmation, and not 
on reality 

In Sect V , ho treats of the Immatonahty of the Soul, m 
which he represents the question, ‘ "Whether our perceptions 
inhere in a material or in nn immaterial substance?' as one 

vhoUj dm Old of meaning Wo have no perfect idea of anythmg 

but a perception A substance is eutmely different from a per- 
ception Wo ha\c therefore no idea of a substanec ‘The doc- 
tnuo of the immatcnahty, simphcitj’', and indivisibility of a 
thinlnng substance is a true atheism, and •vsnll serve to justify ah 
those sentiments for •which Spinoza is so universally mfumous. 
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la tbo oh«ptcr (Sect, ri.) an Penoa*! Identity ho dente* the 
eadftonce of ifi/ia the ab«tract tboro fa nothiog to giTo tu th® 
imnrocsion of * pcrcnnifll and fuTurfablo idf IVhcn I cater 
he oy», mort intimatdy into »hat I cell myte^ I alirayi 
itmnhlo cm *0010 jierticalar perceptiem or other of ht»t or cold 
light or ahado, loro or hatrco pain or plcajuro. Mind li not hin g 
hut a handle oi oonocptlona, in a porpctaal flax and moremcni. 
TTfi goct (jn to explain by wmt iondenedea of tho mind the flctlcm 
of a pnre, abtoloto iolf fa tet np and what fa the real natoro of 
what wo fwiTl pcracmal identity 

Booh fa a brief Indieatioii of tho colobratcd tcepticiam of 
TTtnnft. It fa, however to bo romarted of blm in contreit to 
Berkeley that he often exprottci hlmwlf a® if his theory was 
at mriancQ with the exparlenco of mankind. As ho was a man 
fond of litotoiy effects as well as of spocolation wo do not 
always know when ho fa oamait bnt ho speak* os if the belief 
tiiiti Are wnnns and water refroihca, waa the rorolt of nature 
against hfa soepticaxm. It fa so wi^er that others have snp> 
poaod him to deny both the oxistoneo of matter and the existonco 
of mmd, idthcmA in point of fact, ho dcsile* neither hot only 
a oerUln thoorotfa mode of looUng ai and expreaxing the phesKV 
zaaoaadniittod*byan. TheootciyagaintthimandBcrracTprOTefi' 
that a rose onder anotbor name docs not always cdoD as nreot. 

Bnp Bdd reclaimed against BorMcy Homo, on tho 
gronsd of what he called Cmnmcm Bcnae. To what purpose, 
be says, fa it for philoeophr to decide against common tease m 
this or in anr other matter r The belief of a matoiial world fa 
older, and or more eothonty, than any princdplcs of philosophy 
That we have clear nrd distuot oonocpuons of extonaion flgoro, 
and motion, ond other mltribntee of btray vA/ci or* neU/ur seaso- 
tiou, nor Itte cpty Kosation. fa a foot of which wo mar bo as cor 
tain as that we have sensation*. In r^eral^ it may tw said, that l 


who eqnally repodiate* the loal Umjrj alia ^peU* to oonsdera*- 
nee* in f a v our of the preraiUng opinion find* often at fault, 

often oonfased, and sometime* OTQD eontradiotory In hfa edition 
of (Note 0 p. 8^) Hai^ton draws op two clnwo* of state- 
ment* on the part of Bad, pointing to two opposing doctrines, 
one oaHed the doctrine of mrdfeiU pmrptiwv which Hamilton 
disavows, and the o^er called famedfafa peroeptim which Bfa 
mihaii adopts. 

The d«tnne of mediate oonoOTjtimi, or reprcecaitatiTe oon- 
oeptkm, fa the mort glaring fo«n 01 the doctrine td tho Mpante 
emitoaee of matter it* self-ocntradietory character fa oxpoaod 
ly no one more Tigoroualy than by Hamilton. Ho flndi Baid 
Supping into it. In saying that the primary mialitiet, Hxtcnsioii, 
ftoL, are snggestod to n* through xho seoandary the teoondary 
are the sfyw on occasion of whioh we are made to oonoedve iha 
primary But, says Hamiltua, If primary qoalitios are sug 
gested ooaoepuon*, our knowledge of the erW-n"! worid fa irixSly 
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hUfiwiso fa^ours tlic finmc ^^f'« Ano, in c.iuiiir, im ^ .i 

tliopastnn i77i7/i«Z<«/c knoi\]cclgc. Snllj ft 

Buch immediate knoiv lodge, npphed to r'^r^pU^, ij > 
medmto knoNv ledge Again the doctnno of ^nd btc ^ 

fliat norccntion of dutant object*! is possible, if BifteU, 

roprcBontalionism Once more, ‘^'^^'"’^M^^ot^to'^^cpanite, 

ference is of the same teiidoncj Finallj , bo ought co^ition 

as ho does, our belief of an external m orld from our cogn 

On the other hand, Hamilton adduces statements 
to Foal or Immediate presentation These clncflj consist rep 
mg the common opinion of manland, that P j^s that 

o^sts iMr J S Mill, in opposition to Hamilton, r 

Held throughout adhered to tho doctnno of ’ he 

mediate perception, and quotes numerous passages, 
iterates tho vioiv that tho sensations are 'i*; “ did not 

the objects themselves are tho thmgs signified What ho a ^ 
mamtam was, that tho sign resembled tho onginal, wm 
crude form of roprosentativo perception pnrceo- 

Stewaht followed Eold so closely on the subject o ^ ^ 
hon, that a separate account of his ^^d^ dniins 

Bbowk is noted for tho virulence of his attack upon E _+fiick 
to have vmdicated Common Sense agamst Idealism J-u 
has been reviewed by Hamilton, uho m his 
Mr J S Mill Mr MiU’s reading of Brown is that ho 
tiaUy at one with Eeid ‘Ho (Broivn) thought that eert^^e^^^ 
sations, irresistibly, and by a law of our nature, sugge , 
any process of reasomng, and without tho “tenjnti 
tertium quid, the notion of something external, and an m 
behef m its real existence Brown differed from Eei \ 
from Hamilton) m denymg an mtuitive perception of tue x 

Quahties of bodies , , -urvfh as the 

Hamilton Hamilton has distmguished himself b , 
historian and cntic of the Theories of Perception, an , ^^d 

pounder of a theory of his own, different abke from i3er j 

from Eeid f!„o<-,r,TT of aU 

He has endeavoured to give an exhaustive classmca 

the possible theories [See Edition of Eeid, isote > 


Lectures 3 j. one, it 

As his scheme is a theoretical rather than a l^tori 
comprehends doctnnes that have probably never been ^ or 

first great division is mto Presentation and Eepresen 
mto those that consider what is presented to the f^ot 

whole fact, and those that consider that thme ^ojusts— 

not presented to the nund The first class — the Presen 
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l 5 dJrHed faito tbo ^ottIr«l RculWi or Nttoal Dualirtt, who 
accept tho common icnioTiewtluitthooyect ofpercoplloiili some- 
thing material extended, end oxtomal [Uomflion s own opfnionj 
and the Idoeli*^ who consider that nothinr ciiftj bopond ideas 
of the mind- He gives ranous rofinod subdivisions of thii cla<s 
which must of coorao take in BcAclcy and Hume, Unmo s ex 
treme dootrino, ho calls (in the LcotnrcsjKlhilisni, and ex p re ss i rely 
describee it as a oonacicroancts of varions bundles of baseless ap- 
pearances. Tho second groat class — the Deprcscntationlsts — has 
many tuppoBod Tariohet butthomaincxainploof itisdcalgnatod 
by the phraso Coemothetio Tdealism meaning that an Ext4:rnul 
"World LI supposed opart from our tnontol perception, as tho Inoon 
oervable Inoomprehentible cause oi that porcoption Tho 
mental {act or pcrco^ou is thus not ultimate, but vicariouB aad 
inteniMdiata|— tho moans of soggosting or intrt>dacisg Kmethinu 
else. This new HonuItoD in common with Berkdoy Homo and 
"Ftmcr hdldi to bo antraoWcfind sbssnl. 

Hii own dootrino— Isotural Boallsm — by which he proposes to 
rlndkate the oommon tense view and yot andd tho di^cnltics of 
the Eepresentativo sohcmo, oon tarns tho following allegations — 

1 In tho act of tcnsihle porcepbon, 1 am oonsoions of two 
thincs— of wyeri/' the penan^ r»y«d and of an erttmal rsnltly 
in relation with my tonao si the j ere nr r d 

2, I am ooQsoioos of lorcwing each not mediately in tomething 
else, as irprttoded but immediately, as 

8 Tho two are known together out in mutual eontmst they 
are one in knowled^ but opposed in ozistcnca 

4 In their muiud relatl^ oech is equally dependent, and 
equally in dependent. 

6 We are ptardpaent of nothing but what is in proTimata pod 
toot. In immediste relation with our organs of sonso mahort,wjth 
thera^ oflight <ni therotina (Bcid,p 814) From irhioh it follows 
as an infereoce, that when diubrait persona look at tho sun, oooh 
sees a separate objoct. 

In the hoctila criticiims of Mr fitunuol Bofloy and Mr ATTn^ 
thii lost position has been stnniod out as the author's groatost oon 
bodlothm both of fact and of nimsolf. It may be rematkod, how 
WTOT that in his more fundamental poshaona, there is an insur 
mountable ooutrodiotion. By his byixrthosii of tmmedfaU peroop- 
tion, he has ososped tho difflculbns of the Depresentafaonist, to 
fan into others equally eenous. If wo are to interpret terms 
accetding to thsfa mwmiug herw or* we to roocmcilo immahut# 
bwadfttya, and an external realitjft A reality ojicmal to us tnus* 
be removed from ns, if by norcr so little interrol and it is im 
possible to understand how the mind oon bo ooguixant of a thing 
optsched from H s elt . Then, how can the two things b© tvHwy 
dependent and e^uaUv independent This Is admlsai hlp as an epigram, 
but must be reiolTmble by a double sense of the words, ^In no 
sense can we teoonaDa independent existenoe with the dependonoe 
neoossaty to kuowlodga. 
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Tlicro IS (inollicr cntiusm npijlicnblo to llifso positions 
Ilntiiillon justh Injs it dov n ns tlio coiulitioii of a fnrt of con- 
bcionsncss, or fundanicntnl truth, that it must ho vl(i»i'itc and 
svnph , in othci orcls, tho toi ins of the fact mu* t n fi r to ultimate 
elements of onr expenonco J\ppl> tins test to tho tonns ‘exter- 
nal,’ ‘iiulopcndcnt,’ and ‘ronhl\,’ and slmll ha\o to admit 
that thcfao are not Kimidc or ultmiuti' notions, hut conijdcx and 
derived It is inadmissiblo, then fore, to ropfnrd nnj jiroposition 


invohnng them as an nllimntc fact of consoions-ness 

rLmum Femer’s sj stem is occujiied wth illustrating imdcr 
every imnginahle \anctj of expression, from tho ngoiir of gco- 
nictncal forms to tho richest colours of por trj , the necessary 
implication of tho object and tho subject, — tho impossihihtj and 
tho Bolf-contindiction of an indcpend*>nt material ^v orld His first 
proposition in tho ‘ Institutes,’ is iierhnps not the most satisfactory 
in its v ordmg, hut -lacv cd by tho bght of Ihoso that follow, its 
meaning becomes clear — ‘ Along with whatever our intelligence 
kQoi\s, it must ns tho ground or condition of its knowledge, have 
some cognizance of self ’ This ho coiiceu cs tho most fundamental 
exiirossion of tho fact that our knowledge of the world is a mental 
modification , a soniotlung held m the grasp of mind, not some- 
thing totally apart from mind 

Hcpiocccds.iu his second proposition, to say that — ‘ Tho object 
of knowledge, avhatcvor it may bo, is alwajs something more 
than is naturally or usually regarded os tho object It alw a^ is, 
and must be, tho object with tho addition of one’s self, — object 
phis subject, thing, or thought, mccum Self is an integral and 
essential part of every object of cogmtion ’ — a various wording 
of tho general doctrine So is Prop HI ‘The objective 
part of the object of knowledge, though distingmshable, is not 
separable in cognition from tho subjective part, or the ego, hut 
the objective part and tho subjective part do together constitino 
the umt or minimum of knowledge ’ Still more pointed m the 
statement, though still the same m substance, is Prop IF ^ 
‘ Matter per se, the whole material nmverse by itself, is of necessity 
absolutely urdmowable ’ After this, it is little else than 
tology (justifiable in the circumstances) to add m Prop F ‘ 
the quafities of matter by themselves are of necessity absolutely 
knowable ’ His other propositions stdl repeat the mam idea, 1^ 
with reference to the explication of the various terms of philosophy 
— ^TJmversal and Particular, Ego and non-Ego, Sense and Intellect, 
Presentation and Representation, Phenomenon, Substance, Eela- 
tivG, Absolute, Contingent 

The questionable expression in the first and fundamental 
position, is the phrase ‘ have some cognizance of itself,’ wmeU 
suggests a more specific effect of self-consciousness than the author 
really means TTis other propositaoiis are content with the more 
general and safe affirmation, that, m knowledge, self must he pr6' 
sent as an essential part of the fact It is not necessary, and. i 
appears scarcely accurate, to say that the mind, while cognizing 
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tn oHwt, mart ot the fame tlmo bo oognixlDp »lf. Tho MgnlUon 
of ^ points to tho ftady of tho nibjoct mind, in which there Is « 
rcmlsoon of tho object rcgnidi, 

Boddes hii Injtitntcs of Metaphyde, Ferrier hns sortral 
dissertations on tho samo qncstlon now btoeght togothcr in a 
pofthnmons publication. burden of them all Is tho tainoi 
his effort still is to expose tho self -controdictlon of tho p foraflin g 
theory Ho is almost cxduiirclroccnpicd in cleoiingthe ground 
and when we sock his own podtiro views wo find only a fow brief 
indicobons. 

In tho first place, ho contends that Perct?ptlon is a f-imple, 
tdtimate, indlnsiblo fiet tho absolotclyclciocntary in cognition, 
the ae pftu u/ira of thonght. It has no podlgrco. It adjoits of no 
HTmt ywi, It is not a relation constitnted by tho coalceccnco of an 
objoctire and a subjecthro element. It is not a state or tuodifica 
turn of the human mind. It Is not an offect which can bo dis 
iingoished from its caoso. It is podtlrcly tho First with no 
foren um er (Loctmtss and Bemoins, fi. -Ill ) 

Secondly os tho oHimato snpport of onr Perception and 
Matter ho foBowa Berkcloy in assigning tho direct agency of tho 
HoHr He pots tho qne^cm. Is tho Perception of matter a 
aodifienHon of the hnman mind, or is it not f and repUos, that 
in his belief it is not. He thos repsdiaios snbjcctiro idealism, 
and cares not what other Moallsm bo is charged with. 

hLurexx. Mr Mansol mah> tains fl) that bdng In itself or 
snbstaaxa without attrllmtQs is notonjynnlrnowmblobntcontmrx 
to the catetro of things. That Berkeley s dcmal of tho existcnco 

of matter (in the senso of toe onknown ropport of (pialitkc) is not 
in any way contrary to common scaso. (3) But when Berteloy 
went so for as to asi^ the mw-enstntce of matter ho went as far 
beyond the evidence os his opponents in rnwltifairTln^F Itj 
esastence. [Bedreley might, howovor dony it on tho ground that 
it was a sdf-oontradictoiy and fiotjUoni entity of tho imagination 1 
(4) It is possible to take an Intermediate conne to onmlt that 
we have no right to etsort the existence of any other kind of 
matter than what is p res e nted in consdonsnees but to deny 
Bfflkeley’s other poshiem, that wo are ocmaaons only of onr own 
ideas. If, in any mode of oenstaonsnees whaterrer an external 
object is dtrtdJif preteHUd as existing In relation to mo, that 
object, thongh composed of sensible qnahtics only is given as a 
material snbstanoe, existiog as a dutmet reality and not merely 
ss a mode of my own mind. This is ve ay mnoh the language of 
Hamilton s Natnral Bealism and, Hke It, treats theaddt con 
solonsnesa as expressing the natural or primirive oonadonaneat. 
(6) Ho maintains with Batkeley and against Hnme, that a 
pfflwmal sf^ii directly presented in intnitkiii, together with its 
isvenl afieddems. 

He, moreover snilyxcs the fsot of external peroeptiqn, and 
spoamas resistanoe to locomotiTe encagy as the mode of consoions* 
ncas which directly tdU «i of tho existenoe of an extetnal world. 
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drmmrtiuiccf of unljtolcon ttnJ lloralod coniim^on Ihonj may 
»iue ui Infcmrtblo, or IndissolaJJo. a*»cifttIon botwom two 
tWa » thot -m «haU be pmclknUy nnablo to OTnorivo tho 

tbmin in «n>irAtion m in tljo acquired porecjitioiii of BBbt. 

Sitting oct itom thoto jvemiio*. tho theory mninUiu that 
there ore oMociaUatu nnhirnlly ana onjn necettarfly genemtod 
by the order of our MU*ations and of our reminiscence# of Mn» 
tion mch o# wonld giro ri^ to tho belief of an cxtcnial worlds 


oad Tni^fat it Kcm an mtnldon. 

Hr imi uki, ^tliat is tho meaning of a thing being external 
to tti, not a part of onr thonght# f and ropucs that thoro is 
meant something that exUts srhen wo aro not thhildng of it that 
existed boforo wo had thought of it> and would exist If wo woro 
annihflatod and larthcr, that there oxist thinM that hare noxcr 

acted on onr staista. and things noTorpCJTclTod by any otML how 

luda a bdiof is wltiiin tho co m pass of tho known laws of assoda 
tioiL r SCO a piece of whlto paper on a table. 1 go into another 
room, tmd though I have ooa^ to see the paper 1 am pemadod 
that it is sdll thore. I haro not now the son^ion, bat I bohoTo 
that wbcm I plaoo myself in the samo orcanutaocca, I shall baro 
it again, at any mament. Thus, together with a udaU awl 
Ifanfed portion of aotnol aensaHoQ, thoro is alwoys a rast compaa 
of peaiM saiagiiM. Tbeso poaxHiilitica arc to n* tho cxtcnul 
woTO the present aonsations am fogitiro tho possible aonntiems 
aro I^B^naQant. To this vido r^on of Pcnnancxit PosdbOiiy of 
■onaotion, a name Is gtron — ^b«tasco, hlatter tbo External 
'WoiW and alUioogb the thing thus named is related to, and 
based opom our act^ acnsat{<nts, yet from o familiar tonoonoy 
of the ndnd, the diSesunt namo cornea to bo oonskiorod tho samo 
of a difrerent thing 

These certifloa or goarontccd pottibflitloa of sensatioa, hare 
another pocnliorlty they rofar to sensatioos not single, but 
Qrooped. A material rabstonce ia the rallying point of a great 
and indefinite number and variety of scnsollons and when o few 
of these am prosant, the romahung number aro concoiTod by ns 
as Present Posdmitiot. As this ha}^)ens in tnm to aH the sensa- 
tions, tbo group as a whole presents itself to the inind as Perma- 
nmi, m contrast to tio temporary and passing indiridoal genta 
hons. Th e present sensatien of a pieco of money Is but one of a 
•ggmeate of possible sensations that we might hare in ocm 
nexion with it. 


Again wo reoogniso a fixed Ordur of onr soisationi an Order 
of suoraasion, gWng rise to the idoo of Owise and EfCact, through 
^ fixitT of the sequence. But this order is not rooUied to much 
m aoh^ seusato^ u in the groups or potsihUI^ of scniatian. 
Vfo the posiibilltlet to bo regular -wlim the actoslltiss am 
n^ the ^ go« out and puts an end to one particular potsiblUtT 
of wamth and light There Is a oonstsnt set of possible 
tions forming the background to ercTT actual ** any 

mrimpnt 




BOOK III 

THE EKOTIOKS 


OHAPTEB I 

BEELIKO IK GEITBEAL. 

1 Of the two great dinmons of the Feelings — Sensa 
tions (with muflcular feelings) and EmoUone^the second 
has now to he entered upon. As a preparation, it is ex 
pedient to ramne the chaiactera of Feeling in general. 

This »tirT07 might bste preceded the oonaidar&tion of the 
lower depertment of the FeehagB hat, m exponbon, theore 
u often on adrantmge gained defernug the higher gener 
alihee until tome ox the partioiilara bare b^n given 

The Hnaonlar Fealmga and Scmaafacma are the prnnaiy 
Feelmgt, thoae ancmg oat of the immediate operation of ex 
ternal agents, with tt^ -mTnnnnm of mtehectoal prooeeses and 
growths. The Special Emotiana are aecondazT- or derived, 
and mrolve the mtelleot. 

2. Positively Feeling comprehends pleasures ond 
pains, and states of excatement that are neither Nega 
tively it 18 oppoeed to Yobtion and to Intellect 

If Feeling were confined to pleesare nrnl pain (a* TTott.^ 
ton assnmea), It would have all precision of oar expenence 
of ihoee two states. Bat certain modes of ooneoiouaness, 
neither pleasurable nor pamfal, omhraoed by the word ex 
oitement, are aoconnted feeling This leavee a vngne and 
nncertsm msrgm m the boandary of the FeeDnga. 

There are cpnly three nltnnato modw of nrfDd Feeling 

Yolltioc, and Intellect. Vobtlon, u sotkm nnitor Peelmg ita 
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•liJjtTrntin, tli( n li)r> , i- nf *ui’ • n< “j.'\ fitr »ii » il x 1. Hi i» n dt'- 
t\iu tno imd luii <1 rlj (I ir- flin* 

, niiuiiutMii, ‘'imUinij, t<t<n' -■ — "H <t »rl} d- - 

linidili' Ilf }ir< < i-'ioii fit! i< lilt)" * « \ I'liti'in mi I to Itit> 11* ' t jn m 
II jirm*!!' Ti'^'/ifiic ill Inutioji to I* Uti* 'lam rtij tu* titril '■t, ti, 
not 1)1 lint Ailioii for mi J iid, iiiid ii »t ri Tiii't u' Ui'" niiun'itiau, 
Aj^rtoiuciit, or J!i t< iitui iH , luu- 1 It- mi %.i •! r** !'» • Uu^ 

.1 I’CLluig Ims n tuo-folil n.''!)*'' I — I’hv-'tcil 
Jiloiilal 

Tlio PinsifM. ai^pifl lutoht t nil th" oi^uisrtroo* 
ni/C(l ns coimiHtod witli im ut il Dp rntioiiH — tli'j Brntn, 
It[usclcs, .Scn''e^, jiiiil < idin" nr^ ms 

The inaiiiiLi of woikiii" oi llii-'** 0)4 m-^, tiii'h r slates 
of feelino ib summed up m twooietl h>v,b — Ket.Uuit) 
aud Diflusion 

The dctiiils nlrondy gt\cn in n fonntr I’ooV (I ) ren- 
der sufhcieni n hrii 1 stntement of tlie-c 1 iv. s 

4 The pimciplc of Hi rATi\ n\, m its imn'K 
aspect, menus that, m older to reohuo, theie must ho 
some change m the mode or intensity ol the cerehrnl end 
other proccbscs 

The proofs m fn%onr of the pnnciplo of Rclnhvity cni- 
bmcc nt once its plijsicnl and its incntnl sides It is scarcely 
possible to scpni-atc, m language, the tno sides, our nio-t 
lamiliar names ImMng a reteiencc to both n-.j)ect3 An ua- 
prcssion suggests a physical ns well ns n nicntnl phononicnoii 

5 The La^^ of DirrusiON is thus cxpiesscd — ‘ Accoid- 
mg as an nnpicssioii is accompanied iMth Feeling, the 
aroused cm lenls (hjjnsc themseh es lieel} otei the brain, 
leading to a geneml agitation of the nio\ mg organs, as 
well as affecting the visceia’ 

This law IS implied m the details already given ns to the 
expression 01 embodiment of the feelings Every feeling, m 
propoi tion to its strength, is accompanied witb movements, 
and with changes in the organic fanctions If a feeling has 
no sneb apparent accompaniments, we conclude, either that it 
IS weak, or that there is an effort of volnntaiy (and, it may 
be, habitual) snppiession 

The physical groundwork of the great distinction of 
Pleasure and Pain, ib fully explamed in Book I , chap IV^ 
(P 75) 
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CHARACTERS OP FEELIXO 

0 The chnrectora of Feeling oro (t) those of Feeling 
proper (Emotional) (2) those referring to the Will (Voli 
tional) (3) those baring upon Thought (Intollcctnnl) , 
and (4) corlain mixed properlios, including Forcllionght, 
Desire, and Belief 

Bmofiojial Ohameitn of F«h»5 

7 Every fooling has lU chametenstio rUTSTOAL sido. 

A* Tcganli tbo Sente*, tv distinct fmjTiiv or agency can bo 
assigned, as ’^oU a* t. diftittd wave of effects, the oxprctaion 
or outward ombodimcat of tbo state In the Emotion*, tbo 
physical ongm is loss dofinaWo, there being a mppo^ed coalition 
of wnsaticma with one onothorond with ideas tbo diffation 
orexpretsion ia,tborcforo the principal fact, i or tbo opposed 
state* of ploamre and pom, and for tho loading emotions, as 
wonder fear loro the outward expression is romarlcnbly 
ebaractonstic. 

8. On tlioMEVTALflide^we rccognito (Pleasure, 

Pom, IndiObroDco) , Degrtt m the two modes of Intensity 
and Quantity , and Spccialtiy 

Qxahnf Thu ozprosses tho fundamoatal diitinotion of 
Pleasure and Pam, inrolnng tho sum of sU human inlerost, 
tbo ends of all pursuit. IXappiooas ond Slisory oro tho names 
of abrogates, or totals of pleasures and pmns. Each ono a 
happmosB may bo dofinod os tbo sarplus goiocd when tho total 
of psm u BubtrmoUrd from tho total of pleasure 

We may Imro fochog without cither iiloosnro or pain 
Surprise u a fimultgr mstanco Some injrpnso* givo us do- 
hght, othors cause Buffering ; but many do noiUior A pain- 
ful emotion may bo depnv^ of its pnin and yet leave us in 
& state of exmtemant and Btdl oftonor a plcnsurablo emotion 
may oeaso as delight, bnt not as fooling Tho name oioito- 
ment apphos to many snob atoles, Thoro may be a oertam 
amount of pleastrro or of pam hut wo oro oonsoiouB of a itiil 
greater amount of mero agitation or axeitement. 

The degree or strength of a fooling admits of the 
two distinct modes, named Intensity or ocutoncss, and Quan- 
tity or moss. The pnok of ft pin la an nouto pam tho do- 
Jircsmon of geuertd fatiguo is maasivi^. The phjBical iaoti, m 
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acuteness, is tbe intense stimulation of a small surface, m mas- 
sive feeling, the gentler stimulation of a wide suiface 

Acute pleasures and pains stimulate the will, and impress 
the intellect, perhaps more strongly than an equivalent stimu- 
lation of the massive kind Hence them etdcaej as motives 
In punishment, acute pains have the advantage of bemg much 
dreaded, whde they do not endanger health 

Massive pleasures have the power of soothing morbid 
activity, and of mducing the sender emotion Massive pains 
are recognized under such names as depression, gloom, melan- 
choly, despau Their amount is known by the pleasure that 
they can neutralize They debilitate and weaken the tone of the 
system, and are not favourable to voluntary exertion, although 
their motive force ought to be great They are powerful to 
mduce abstinence from the actions that give nse to them 

IFor Sjpeciality^ see examples under the Senses 

Volitional Characters of Feeling 

9 The Will IS moved by We feelings , pleasure caus- 
ing pursuit, pain avoidance JSCence the voluntary actions 
are a farther clue to the states of feeling There is no 
direct volitional stimulus given by neutral excitement. 

As the energy of pursuit or avoidance is m proportion 
to the degree of the pleasure or pam, other things bemg the 
same, we possess both an additional character of those feel- 
ings, and an important mdicatidn of their presence and amount 
m human bemgs 

The neutral feelings govern the actions only through the 
iUced idea, by which a disturbing force is brought to bear on 
the operations of the will, as mfluenced by pleasure and pam 

Intellectual Characters of Feeling 

10 A Feeling viewed with reference to any one of tii® 
three properties — Discrimination, Agreement, Eetentive- 
ness — assumes an intellectual aspect," and is on the 6ve 
of becoming a state of intellect proper Stdl, as there 
belongs to all feebngs a certain degree of ideal peisistence 
and lecoverabihty, and as impoitance attaches to this 
Eetentive property, we may recognize it as their intel 
lectual attribute 

Feelings have a different value according as, on the 
hand, they pass away and are forgotten , or as, on the otheL 
they are easily recovered, at after times, by mental instigation 
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Bolely The nolent »hooka of phyncal pfiin fti m organic 
(MDttbon*, arc not easily remombored. The ploasnroa and 
paina of the higber Bentos arc more retainable and the feel 
ings oonneotod with some of tho apocial omotionfl, as Tender 
Filing Pnde, arc perhaps still better roraotnborod 
One of the menninga of T^nvfMnt os appbod to pleasures is 
the being more easily snstamed in tte ideal state in this 
meaning the mtelleotual senses unpart more rodnod pleasures 
than Tasto or SmelL 

Farthor apphcationa of tho Eotentaveoe** of Feeling will 
be giren nndtf the next head. 

Mvted Okand^rt FetHmg 

IL The consideration of Feeling, under the intellcc 
tnol attribute of Ketentiveneas or Ide^ TOimanence, brings 
into Yiew the nature of Forethought or Prudence. 

A. feeling m the actual, aa Hanger prompts the will 
according to its strength or degree the same fee^g m anti 
oipation, has power aocordmg as the forco of the aoti^ cleaves 
to it m the which depends on the Betratireness of the 
imnd for past states of tbs feeling A feeling however strong 
m the sotnsl, if feebly remembered, wUl ^ve no power to 
stimnUte effort of pamut or avoid^ce. According os tho 
remembranoe of apleasnre mppraacbcsthervTidnessof actnalily 
IS the energy of the will on its acoonnt sustained in absence 
the porsmt is thus steady although the &uitiDo is only oocn 
mon^ 

12. The state of Desire growe out uf the retentivenesa 
of the mind for pleasure ana pauu 

Desire is a mixed p rop e r ty A pleesore is preeent to the 
nrind as an idea j the idea, however lalls short of the ongmal ; 
the consciousness of tins inlenonty is peinfbl and urges us 
to reehxe tho ftiU setoshty 

13, It IS the property of every feeling to Occupy the 
mind — to fix the attention upon the cause or object of the 
feehng, and to exclude other objeota. 

Ttna applies slflce to pleasures, to pains, and to neutral 
excitement j with modifications due to the oharaotenstics of 
the three modes of feeling 

Pleasure, as snoh, detains tho mental regards the charm 
ot a ipectaole or a piece of musio is all ongrcsting Hecce 
the pleasing omotions are wbat moat ttxoaigly posaeaB 
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attention and repel all attempts at diversion. If we were to 
look to this case solely, we might suppose that the engross- 
ment was due to the pleasure as such 

It IS, however, a fact that painful feelings have a power 
to detam and engross the mind This is contrary to the 
working of pain as such, which is to repel whatever causes 
it , we shut the ears to discord, and tui n the eyes away from 
a dizzying sight Bnt the mere fact of oui being excited by 
a painful idea retains it m the mind we cannot banish it, 
although we will to do so , the very attempt often mcreases 
the mental excitement, which is to increase its permanence 
Thus, a painful excitement, as excitement, or feeling, detains 
the mind, while, its pain, it would seek to remove our atten- 
tion from the cause, and allay the state of feeling 

We can now understand the characteristic attribute of 
Neutral feelings As feeling, they detam and occupy the 
mind, although without the aid of pleasuie, or the opposition 
due to pain The detention is due simply to the strength ot 
the excitement as such. A surprise makes ns attend to the 
circumstance causmg it , it is a power to prevent us from 
attending to, or thmking of, other things It controls our 
thoughts for the time that it lasts, directing them towards 
the matters connected with it, and away from all unconnected 
things 

14. The influence of the feelings on Belief is of a 
mixed nature 

That influence can be understood from what has just 
been said Pleasure, as such, influences belief In the first 
place, it influences the Will in action or pursuit, which carries 
belief with it , he that is fond of sport is urged to follow it, 
and believes (in opposition to evidence) that no harm or risk 
will attend it In the next place, pleasure detains the mind 
upon the favourite objects, and excludes all considerations of 
a hostile land this is the influence upon the thoughts, even 
when no voluntary action is instigated , any opmion that is 
agreeable to us gains possession of our thoughts, and is a 
hostile power against the suggestion of views running counter 
to it 

Pam, as such, would make us revolt from the objects and 
thoughts that induce it, and would make us disbelieve in 
those ob]ects and thoughts, a narrative of great atrocity 
would, thiough that circumstance, induce to disbelief But 
thiough the excitement of mmd that it causes, it keeps our 
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•ttenticm mortidlj fiiod on all it* oircumitanoe*, and bj the 
very intensity of the feeling and in apite of the pain, fevours 
our reception and belief of the particnlar* alleged. 

Neutral Excitement, oa each, and m proportion to it* 
strength, by detaining the thon^ta, and exclcding others, 
IS a power on the side of belief Wo are to a oortaia extent 
disposed to beliere ■whatever we are made strongly to oonoeive 
ana feeL 

Thus all the feeling of the Tnmd are mfluenhal m swaying 
the beliefs, m thwarting the reason, and m perverting the 
ludgmant in matters of tmth and falsehood. 

THE IKTEHPRETATtON AHD ESmiATE OF FBELINQ 

15 For a knowledge of the feelings of others, we must 
trost to external signs interpreted by our own conscious 
ness The signs are (1) the Expression (2) the Conduct, 
and (3) the in^cationa of the Course of the Tbougbta 

(1) The outward Eipreasion or Embodiment is a key 
to the nature and the amount of the feeling 

Tbi arises out of the fact that diFerent fealinga express 
themsalve* differently and that the stronger the feebng the 
stronger the expressioa. 

In interpreting the signs of foehng furrushed by the 
faetures, voice, geaturea, do. wo have to observe oert/iin pro* 
caefaona. In the drst place, the same outward ezpreesion may 
not oorretpond m ell persons to the same degree of feeling 
Some temperaments are naturally demonstratare othere are 
wanhug in demonstration. One man may be m the preotice 
of gi'ving -way to the outburat of feeling anoUier may habitu 
ally suppreas, or moderate, the external display Even in the 
aame peraon, the vigour of the demonstrationa will vary with 
the strength and freehneea of the organs the young are nioro 
lively than the old, without being neoeesanly more affeoted 
The praoboal mferenoe u that wo should nia^ allowance for 
temperament (if it can be asoertained) end for the state of 
bodily vigour before oonoludmg that the most vooiferoas 
and demonitrairve person feels most. 

16 (2) The Conduct pursued is an. indication of the 
strength of the feelings, especially a* regards pleasure 
and pain. 

This IS the law of the Will. Acoordiog to tha degree of a 
pleasure the urgency to pursue it aooording to t^s degree 
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of a pain, is tlio urgency to avoid it Vfc infer strength of 
taste 01 liking on the one hand, and strength of disliking on 
the other, from the motive foicc of each in pursuit and avoid- 
ance The criterion of conduct is prohahly more to ho ti usted 
than the cntciion of domonstratiicncss , the combination of 
the two makes n still gi eater approach to accuracy. 

The exceptions to this test, are the exceptions to the Will 
In a veiy energetic temperament, strength of action does not 
imply strength of feeling , allowance must ho made for the 
vigoui of mere spontaneity. Ag.un, the fixed idea may be a 
distuihing element, as in T’car Lastly, habits of acting once 
foimed, cease to represent the power of a present feeling. 

17 (3) The Course of the Tlioughts may bear the 
impiess of Feeling, and give evidence of its land and 
degiee 

We have seen that the feelings detain the mmd with their 
objects, and, in proportion to their strength, exclude other 
objects There la no stionger pi oof of affection, than the 
constant occupation of the thoughts with a beloved object 
Vanity is attested in the same nnmistakeable way The in- 
ability to banish a painful subject is an evidence of the inten- 
sity of the pam, smee it overcomes the force of the will, as 
well as confines the intellectual tiains to one channel 

The countei active to this test is the natural and acquired 
amount of the intellectual forces, which offer a certain stiength 
of resistance to the detention of the mmd on one class of ideas. 
A man of high intellectual endowments may have strong 
feelings, without being possessed by them to the same degree 
as a feebler intellect Moreover, it is a part of self-control to 
check the influence of emotion in this, as well as in other 
points where it exercises a mastery 

1 8 The influence on Belief is a decisive test of the 
strength of a feehng 

This IS the practical outcome of the volitional and intel- 
lectual power combined When one is carried away by some 
ideal, m despite of facts and evidence, the cause is a strong 
emotion Such is the influence of love or of antipathy 

19 The hahility to error of these several tests, taken 
sepai ately is to a great degree counteracted when they axe 
taken together 

The demonstrative temperament exaggerates the expres- 
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Bion of fMiPg Imt tbo tost of condact trill apply a corr o oUoiu 
Tho THHn of natornl eflorf^y may seom to baro strong IQungs 
for the things that bo pursues, or dialikings for irhat ho 
avoids bat tho coorso of hia thonghts nnd the strength of 
his boliefi, frnUng to oondrm tho Infonmoc, will set his char 
actor m its tmo ught. 

20 We attain on maight into tho feelings of others by 
their own description of them. Each man can comparo 
hia own feelings and state their relaUvo degree The 
thing required la a standard, or common measure, between 
one person and another 

If by means of the vnrums teats already Indicated, ono 
man can obtain the astnranoe that, in somo point, he feels 
exactly as another does, a oomoion measnro u cstabhihod 
between them by roferenoe to which they con make known 
to each other tho intensity of then* feelings goDorally Two 
peraoQt comparing notes, as to expression, oondaot, and the 
oonrse of thought, mar amre at tho conclusion that in tho 
enjoyment of music, they are on a par th^ are then able 
(acproxunaLelj) to estimate ono another s imlings os to all 
other things. 

21 The entena of feeling cCiay be applied id ertunating 
the BLappineaa or tho Misery of our fellow beings 

As tho ostimate of onr own happmeae or misery is the 

S ide to our actions as regards onrsolres, the estimoto of the 
ppmAas or misery of onr fellows is tbo basis of onr lympo^ 
thies, OUT duties, and onr entire oonduot towards them. It is 
the immediate fonndahon of Ethics and of Pohtics, and the 
final oonnderahan in all knowledge, science, and exL 

It u remarked by Paley wiUi r^arence to the amount of 
happiness belonging to difiareut punints and modes of hfe, 
that there is a presumption m laronr of those conditions of 
hfe in whioh men apnear most oheerful anct coniested. For 
thoogh the apparent muptnoss of mankind be not always a 
true messnre of their real happmess, it is the beet measure we 
hare For a rough estunnte oheerfulnesB and oontentmont 
are good mdicahonsj both, howerer are liable to Tnialpuu^. 
Oheerfblneta, m the demonstratare temperament of a Frenoh- 
man or an Italian, would not the same thing ns m an 

Englishman. A still greeter tmoertauity would belcmg to the 
other ontonon— contentment for that state is a proou not so 
much of happiness, as of training Many are content with littlei 
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oilioip, MiUi a inrgo fund of Imppmcp**, lomain dicpaiisficd, as 
rcgaids tlicso, thoicfoic, it is not tiuo I hat discontent is a 
sign of unhappiness Contentment is a Mrtue of great im- 
portance to society gcnciaH) , still, it does not indicate the 
])osse=sion of happiness h} the subject of it 

!&[cn’s happiness can be ineasiitcd onl} b} the degree and 
the coi.tinnancc of their cnjojnients, as compared iiith the 
dcgicc and the continuance of their pains We have to apply 
the canons tests, in the course of a snnTicient obsonation, 
to determine these points If can fiuthcr interrogate 
each one .is to their onn feelings and experience, ■\\c shall 
come still closei to the ti nth 

An oasici mode ot approximating to the estimate in ques- 
tion, and one f.ir moio accuiatc than Palcy’s two tests 
(although not suitable to some of his opinions), is to consider 
each man’s share of the usual soui ces of plcasnre, and his 
exemptions fiom the usual sources of pain The so-called 
good things of life — Health, Wealth, Prionds, Honours, 
Power, opportunities of gi-atification, a smooth career — so 
unequally possessed by mankind, ai o a rongh measure of hap- 
piness The estimate may, how'cver, bo made moio exact by 
close indmdual observation and the application of the tests 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FEELING. 

22 An outburst of feeling passes through the stages 
of rise, culmination, and subsideuce 

What we call a state of feeling, or emotion, is a transitory 
ontbuist fiom a peimanent condition approaching to mdiffer- 
ence Theie is eveiy variety of mode as respects both degree 
and duration A feeble stunulns can be continued longer 
than a poweiful one , while every uitense display must be ren- 
dered short by exhaustion 

Practically, the moment of culmination of feelmg, or pas- 
sion, is the moment of perilous decisions and fatal mistakes 

23 The emotional states aie pione to alternation and 
peiiodicity 

The Appetites are marked by regularity of recurrence 
depending on bodily causes In the pleasurable feehngs 
generally, the great alternation is from exercise, on the one 
hand, to remission or repose on the othei Tins is a prime 
condition of the maintenance of a flow of pleasure Bach 
sensibihty is roused in turn, and remitted when^the pomt of 
exhaustion is reached 
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Habit dfitammee » mare ■pociflc altern^iion. Seniibilities 
ftocu*tmtLed to be gratified u penodio mterral*, acquire the 
force of appehtea. 

24. It ifl proper in oonoliwion, to sot forth the ends to 
be served by the analysifl of the Feelings. 

(1) Here, os elfleifhero, there u socm© for gratifymg en- 
bghtened eunoaity by the reference ol vaaoufl and ocmpli 
oated pbenamena to general lawa. 

(2; The nhiwf foundaiionB of Kthjca are to bo forrod m the 
of the hnman feebnga. The qneation of the hforal 
Seme ia a queatiaii aj to the conple or oompound oharaoter of 
a feelmg 

(8) wide department of uSctbebo*, in IQce manner 
Huppooei a knowled^ of the latre and Tanedee of feeling 
The Poetical and Literary Art, for emmple, li amenable to 
UDprorement, aooordmg ae the human emobons are more 
exactly etndi^ The acaenoe of Rhetono, for the tune being 
contains the apphoation of the eoieDoe of mind in general, 
and of the feelings m perboular, to hterary oampceibcm. 

(4) The theory of 5nm*n ^ppmees repoaee immediately 
on w knoirladge of the bimian iWinga. This must ever be 
the pomt of oanrergenoe of all the smenoet, but it is the 
Boienoe of the feelmgs that grroe the line of direotioru 

(6J The Interpretafaon of Human Oharaoter the under 
standing of men and their motrreB, will grew with the un 
proved kncwladge of the feelings. Not merely the emotional 
c h aracter as enen, and the oonduot, or roluntary actions, whose 
motives are the feelings, but also mnoh of what seems purely 
intelleotnal tendenoiaa, may denve elucndaticm firom the pre< 
sent snhgect. The mtelleotnai foroes are, m all mep to some 
extant, and m many men to a great extent, swayed by emo- 
ban. In parfacular the man of Imaginabon, m the proper 
sense of the word — the poet on artist^ is determined, in hJi 
prodnotmns, as rantA by fwalmg as by intefieoti. 


15 
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CHAPTEB IL 

THE EMOTIONS AND THEIE CLASSIFICATION. 

1 The Emotions, as compared -svitli the Sensations, 
are secondary, derived, or compound feelings 

The Muscular Feelings and tho Sensations aro assumed to 
bo tho primary or fundamoolal sensibilities The concurrence, 
or combination, of these, in various vrays, originates new 
states that acquire a permanent and generic form, wherem the 
simple elements cease to bo apparent 

2 Sensations, and their ideas, may coalesce to form 
new feehngs, or emotions. 

Fust, The simplest case is a plurality of sensations, 
whether of the same sense, or of different senses, m 
MUTUAIi HARMONY or m MUTUAL CONFLICT 

Haimony is a source of pleasure. Discord of pam We 
may reasonably assume, as the physical basis of the situation, 
that, in the one case, the nerve currents conspire to a common 
effect, and, m the other case, run mto wasting conflict. 

Examples •will arise in the subsequent detail The element 
of Harmony is prominent in the Fine Art Emotions Con- 
sistency and Inconsistency in truth and falsehood are feehngs 
related to the exercise of the Intellect There is a species of 
Harmony in the -workings of Sympathy 

3. Secondly, There may he, as a consequence of the 
Law of Contiguity, a transfer of feehngs to thmgs that 
do not origmally excite them, as m the cases already 
illustrated (Contiguity, § 33) 

4 Thirdly, There may be a coalescence of separate 
feelmgs mto one aggregate or whole, as m Property, 
Beauty, Justice, and the Moral Sentiment 

These examples nearly all lUustrate both transfer and 
coalescence 

5 We cannot, m classifying the emotions, comply 
with the rules of logical division. The nature of the case 
admits of but one method — ^to pioceed from the simpler to 
the more complex. 
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TlierB axo •eveiml "wbII markad and nnporiant gonerft of 
emotion, whicli mmt find a place under ovoij olaBificataon, 
al£hotiffli there may be difi’eront tiowh m to the beet order to 
take tnem inj oa, for example, Anger Fear Wonder ; 

■winoli axe all comparafayelj lin^ple. Ollieri have a high degree 
of complfm^ aooh, in my opinion, are Benu^ and the 
Moral Sentiment 

The treatment of the Tanon* kinda of Emotiona must easen 
tially oonsiat m wntl daacribnig each with preemon j 

in aatigniDg denration, if poaaible } and in tmmng ont the 
most nanal lorma and Tarieoea. In the deienptiom we ahall 
i^ly the hTatural Blctoiy method^ already exemplified in the 
Sennafarmt, 

6 The ermngement la as fbDowe- — 

L WHle the Lato 'BAahvx^ jm eaeentia] to Feelmg in 
erery form, there ate certam Ihnotional atatea of a very 
general Vrnd , developed by the mere inteniity of the trazui 
ticiu auoh are NovxLrr fijrapsiHi, and Woxdis. 

There are al^ oertaln pleeanraUe feelings that aro the 
rehowid from vary general modes of pain, and which are, 
therefore, more peonltarly conneotod with Balatm^^ aa 
loBEm with retemtoe to Bsvmnrr, and Powta aa tl)e 
rebound from Iicromoa. 

In none of the feehnga, can we leave out of view thli great 
condition of TnwntaJ hfe bnt, in a oortain number of inatonoee, 
the emotkmal state exiata only aa a tranaition be t we en opponiet t 
the pleasure aoppoeoi a prenoiia patrij and the pam a prenoni 
pleeanre. 

IL The emotion of Tksbob, or Fear, natj reoeiTO an eerly 

o nnsidai-aiarfn. 

nX The Tixnsa Caonenr, or Ldtx, Ib a vrell-mBriad and 
far reaching suaoeptihiUty of onr nature, and a leading eonroe 
of oar pleeanrea. To it may be appended the emotionB of 
AnicttiTiQx ErrxBEsca, and’EatKEn, 

IV Whan we eee m omelves the qualities that nTmti^ 
love or admrrnfacm in others, we are sfieoted ty a ph?a fTL mh1w 
e m ofac m , named 8ELr<)oiOTJunEHcr Self gratolation. Self 
esteem. This will bo shown to be a deriraSTO of the Tender 
Emotion. 

A still farther efi iect of the same pleasorahle Vmil m prt^ 
dnoedonui by the admirttlan or esteem of others, the names for 
whioh ore APFSOBXtiOV Prsise, Eeputation, Glory ami flm like. 

V The elati on of snpenor Powib is a v ery marked and 
Widely ramifying genus of pleasnrable wmi^pn ^ bemg an 
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emotion of pure Relativity or Comparison , tlio correlative is 
the pam of Lmpotlj,ce 

VJ Anger or the Irascible Emotion is the pleasurable 
emotion of malevolence 

The foregoing comprise tbo best marked of our simpler 
emotions. Eor although they are all more or less of a com- 
ponnd nature, yet there is, in each, something charactenshc 
and peculiar, imparting a generic distinctness, and obtaimng 
a separate recogmtion throughout the human race 

YII There are certain Emotional situations ansmg under 
the action of Will Besides the pleasures and pains of Exer- 
cise, and the gratification of succeeding in an End, with the 
counter mortification of missing what is laboured for, there is, 
in the attitude of PcRSUrr, a peculiar state of inmd, so far 
agreeable in itself, that factitious occupations are instituted 
to bring it into play When I use the term Plot-interest, 
the character of the situation alluded to will be suggested 
with tolerable distmctness 

Vin. The exercise of the Intellect also is attended with 
states of Emotion, More especially, under the Iiaw of Simi- 
larity, the identification of lake in the midst of nnhke is the 
catise of agreeable surprise, while Inconsistency -or Con- 
tradiction 18 an occasion of pain. 

IX The foregomg classes possess each a certain unity 
and distmctness as respects their ongm m the human eon- 
stitution The next class is one that has been very com- 
monly regarded as a unity m the mvestigatious of philoso- 
phers I mean the emotions of Pine Art, expressed by the 
smgle term Beauty, or the Beautiful There is doubtless 
a certam mdividualitv m the feehng that mankmd have 
agreed to designate by the common phrase, ‘ the feehng of 
beauty,’ but this commamty of character implies httle more 
than a refined pleasure If we take the productions of 
Pme Art, and examme the sonrees of the del^ht that they 
give us, we shall find a very great variety of species, notwith- 
standmg the generic likeness imphed in classifying them 
together Many of our simple sensations, and many of the 
feehngs belongmg to the different heads just enumei’ated, 
are brought mto play by artistic compositions- 

X. The Moral Sense m man, hke the sense of beauty, has 
been very generally looked upon as one and indivisible, & 
position exceedingly open to question The subject will be 
fully considered, m the part of this volume devoted to 
Ethics. 
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OHAPTEB III 

BMOTIOHB OP BELATITITY NOVELTY — 
WONDBE.— lilBEBTY 

1. Thb Objecib of tb« emotion of Noyeltj are well 
understood. 

The PTTTffTfuT. orcumatanco maj bo inferred to be a 
change in the locality of nervona action, extending also to 
the allied organs — the mosoles and the senses. 

Tbet pletFOTB ihoold arise from Terying the parts and 
OT^ena rtmolated, is a necessary ocmsequenoe of the &ot that 
itnnidabon u pWsnrable. 

2. The Ekotiob vt in Quality pleasnrable in Degree, 
>’anons, according to the stunolatiorv Tvhiob may be acute 
or maasive. It has no Speoiality 

The plaasore Is^ in fhct, the pnnuthre charm of all semia* 
boo, before it has been dolled by contumance and satiety 
It has the vagaaoeai of oharaotar Delongmg to mare organic 
(tunolation, 

8. The correapondfng pam is Monotony tpHinm, ennuL 

This a r ls ea frohi some parts of the system bemg imdoly 
drawn upon, idiils others hare them stzmnlation withheld. 
Its ardmiOT modee are generally known ; the extreme and 
agonixmg degreee are ma^ nee 4^ m ponishment 

Monotony is often a^^graTated W the pam of exoaseiTe 
SnbieotiTitj or aelf-oonaaicmaneaa. The abaenoe of otgeobye 
attraoticns laavea the mind in the soliieotiTe condition, whidi, 
when long contmoed, giree the senee of intolerable ennoL To 
be con fi ned m the dark, or without oocrapatum, ia to be made 
the victim of sni^eobre tedimn- 

Under the Bpkjies of Novelty we may indicate, first, the 
sfanple S en ts hrmi, as enoonnterod in early life. Such of ^eee 
as are m them natnre pleasing are, m the first experience, 
p ce- emin e n tly ao. The goneraT ezhilaraticin deeignated hj the 
word Preahness, is dae,-ainong other oanses, to norelty 
sahon. 


seo' 
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The primaiy sensations are speedily gone throngh, and 
fall into the ordinary routine of pleasures, which, by being re- 
mitted or alternated, contmne to afford a certain measure of 
dehght The charm of novelty then belongs only to new and 
vaned combinations, and m that form it may be sustamed, 
although with decreasing force, to the end of life Hew 
scenes, new objects, new persons, and new aspects of hfe, con- 
stitute the attractions of travel Hovelty in mcidents and 
events, is famished by the transactions of Me, and by the pages 
of story Inventions in the Arts, and discoveries in Science, 
have the initial charm of novelty, as well as the interest of 
permanent utility. In Fme Art, whose end is pleasure, the 
powerful effects of novelty are earnestly mvoked , pleasurable 
surprises are expected of the artist m every department, 
beauty must be enhanced by ongmality , while the passion for , 
change, uncontrolled, leads m the end to decadence Last 
of aJl, in Fashion, novelfy is supreme Throughout the whole, 
hut one rule prevails , other things the same, the greater the 
novelty, the greater the pleasure 

4 Next to Novelty is Vaeiety, alternation, or change. 

The longer any stimulant has been remitted, the greater 
the impression on its renewal. Vanely is a mmor foitn of 
novelty 

Our happmess depends materially on the wise remission 
and variation of objects of dehght Mere change of pleasuies 
will produce, within limits, a contmnance of the pleasurable 
wave Stdl, it is hkely that periods of absolute indifference 
and quiet, if not of painful privation, should mtervene, in 
Older to mamtam the bigbest zest of enjoyment 

5 Surprise is a breach of expectation,' and in addi- 
tion to mere Kelativity, includes an element of Conflict, 

In Surprise, we are said to be startled There is a shock 
of contradiction, which is always excitmg The excitement 
may be pleasurable, painful, or neutral, according to the case 
As pure conflict, it would be a soui co of pain , as a pungent 
stimulus, when the nerves are fresh, it may be pleasurable 
Fi equently, it is neither, bemg oui typical instance of neutral 
emotion 

The circumstances of the surprise may farther nfleefc its 
character "VNTien the occuiTonco is something better thim 
no expected, there is an access of pleasme, when 110100, 
of piim 
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6 WoxDEB, or the IIottoIIous, is felt on the view of 
what rises above, or •what fallfi beneath our expectations. 
In the one case, it is an elating emotion, of a kindred with 
the Sublime, on the other, it tends to depression, or else 
to contempt 

The pleancg aide of Woodor u due to what grootlj’ 
tran»ora>£use and wont It is an emotion of pnre relating 

If wo the aide of Littloness and Contempt ovotj 

tKing inolndod m Wondor Ho* its fonndafaon either In pnre 
Snrpnse, on one which is tho shook of oontradic- 

tion, or m the admiration of what is groat or Snblirac, on tho 
other Tho foil aotxmnt of this lost emotion belongs to a 
much later stage of the exposition. 

7 The opposing couple — RESTEAiirr and LnjEBTT — 
are wholly r^erable to Confliot, combined with Eelativi^ 

Beatraint is a case of ooaflictmg nnpnlsoe, and indnces the 
depreamon due to oonflict It may Lam every variety of 
d^pree, bemg in all cases pemihl The active spontaneity 
repreaaed by oonflnement t^ free rent of emoticinal difTtision 
■J fe l ted by dread of punishment tho volontary morements 
opposed tho wishes thwartod,'‘-are cases of inU^ne oonfliot, 
ftBfl of safienng The ptun mdoced has a apeomh^ through 
its oonnexion with the addre organs. In the more acute 
strn^lea, it is charaotenxed u a racking pain. 

There is a sttmolating efieoi in opponbon or oonfllcL 
Physically we may tnppose, that the sudden check to the 
nerrous cur rents derelops new acfavify m the brain while, 
mentally it is a &ot of pregnant appheation, that hoetflity 
not orerpoworing rouses the energise to more than ordinary 
efTarts. This is seen m every spemss of contest. Even the 
intellectual powers mnr e oommsuding snooess in the 

trdour of poWmci. 

Under oontumed restraint, the system at length adapts 
itself to the ntnabon. The taming down of impulses by 
steady suppressian is one of the effects of habit, exemphffed 
m moral discipline. (See 'fcTruLiT. HiBns.) 

8 IiBEBTT ifl the corrolobTO of Eestramt It is the 
ioyoua outburst of feeling on the release from a foregone 
bondage, or on the ceesabon of a oouflict. 

The liberafaon must ooonr while the reetraint is still 
poinfhl after the system has thoroughly acoommodated it> 
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self, tboro IS no reaction, and no flash of joyons elation 
This fact has been remarked in those that have grown old in 
servitadc, or have undoigono long imprisonment So m 
minds long fettered by subscription to creeds, even the desire 
of freedom is cvtinct 

The character of the emotion of Liberty is an undefined 
elation, or intoxication, gicat according to the suddenness 
and the extent of the release, as well as the previous galhng 
of the chain Like all other feelings of relativity, it can be 
renewed only by a renewal of the pain of restraint, and, there- 
fore, IS not an absolute addition to the sum of happmess, ex- 
cept to those already in bondage 

A condition so familiar to every hnman being needs bttle 
farther to bo said in the way of example or illustration We 
may remark, however, that Liberty has an incalculable value, 
as including the scope given to individuals to seek their own 
happmess in their own way. 

The emotions of Power and Impotence are, to some 
extent, coincident with the foregoing, but have a far wider 
range In consequence of their superior compbcation and 
gieat impoi*tance, they are discussed in a separate chapter 

We have included, m the present chapter, feebngs of a 
very elementary and very general kind, subsisting purely by 
tbe contrast of opposites We might give a very wide dins- 
tration to the general principle, by adverting to the painful 
depression of burdens, labours, toils, present and prospective , 
and to the joyous rebound upon the occasions of their miti- 
gation or abatement 


CHAPTEK IV. 

EMOTION OE TEEEOE. 

1 The emotion of Terror onginates m the apprehen- 
sion of commg eviL Its characteis are — a peculiar form 
of pain or misery , the prostration of the active energies , 
and the excessive hold of the related ideas on the mind. 

Eirst, as to the Object, or cause — ^the apprehension of 
commg evil — 
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It does n£)t appear that a preoent p«ni« wltbotit antudpa* 
tion, induoea the ttato of fear A person may hare roceired 
a seTere Idow bnt if it is done and past, altbongh tbe smart 
romams, tliere is a total absenee of terror A present mflio 
farm, as tbe begnmmf or foniatio of moir© to oome, is pro- 
enunently a cause of tne feelisg 

Sometunes tbe apprebensioii is of asiain evB, as when 
■frmfl pamfol opomtioa has to be gone throngb. Ihe mere 
idflfl. of pom IS depreeamg bat the oertamty (m its approach 
grres a new oharaoter to the cnfTeruig This fitaabon, 
tlthongh, m one view the moat terrible, is yet the moat fiivonr 
able to an eficirt of ootzrageoas endurance we are most ready 
to make an exartiOQ, when we are sore it will be wonted. 

A second case is aBcertma, but poasible or probable, 
calami^ at m the chanoea of a storm, a eaTere ilmeas, an 
eqoal oonteet for a great stake. This is a state of varying 
probabilities and daotuating eatimale. The distraotiozi may 
be harassing lu tbe ortrema. 

Any imosrtomty is especially a csnse of terror TTe 
heoome habituated to a fbeqnant danger, and realise the fall 
fctroe of apprahenson only when the enl is one prenonaly 
unknown, oooh are— the terror caused by epidenuoa, the 
apprehencons fimm an ono^Mnanoed illneas, tbe feeling of a 
rearmt under fire. 

2, Terror on the phtbigai nde, ohowB both a log$ and 
a iran^tr of nervous enaigy Power is suddenly and 
extensirely withdrawn from the Organio processes, to be 
concentrated on certain InteUeotnal processes, and on tbe 
bodily Movements. 

The appoaranoes zn^ be distributed between efieots of 
nlaxaiwn and oSaots of ientum. 

The rtlaxatiom is soon, tm regards the Mnsolas, in the dropping 
of the Jaw in the oollapse ortrtakiug all org ans not spebially 
excited, in tremhliuga oi the Ups azia other parts, in th * 
hxisening of the iphhiotera. 

Wext as tegaide the Orgmio Proces se s and Visoera. Ths 
Digestion is erorj where wea^aied the flow of sahrrs la ohec^ed, 
the gavtrio seoretlan arrested (appetits fsfling) the bowels de- 
ran^d. Ths Expiration is enfeehled. The h«rt and CKrculaticra. 
are disturbed there is either a flashing of the face or a deadly 
peDor The skin shows STiuptoms of derangement — the oold 
iweatj the altered odour of the peispirmtion, ulo areoping action 
that lifts the hair The kidneys are directly or indmKUfwf eoted. 
The sexual organs fed the dspreedng Th<i seoretion of 

mUk in the mother’s breasts Is -ritlat^ 
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Tlio incronsod inmnn js sliown in tho stfiro of tho cyo and the 
raising of llio scalp (by llio occipito-frontnbs innsclo), in tbo in 
flation of tlio nostni, tho shnil cry, tho violent movements of pro- 
tection or llight Tiio stare of the ejo is to bo taken ns an exag- 
gerated lixmg of the attention on tho dreaded object , and there 
concurs ■n’llli it an equally intense occujialion of the thoughts m 
tho same cxclusu o direction "WTiatovor movements of expression, 
or of volition, arc suggested by these thoughts, have a similar 
intensity 

That sncli a physical condition should be accompamed 
with great depression is a consequence of the theory of plea- 
sure and pain Tlie prostration affects tho most sensitive 
processes, the organic , tho increase of energy is in the move- 
ments, winch haio comparatively little sensibility 

3 Mentally, Terror is a foim. of massive pain. 

The dcpiession of a severe fright is known to he, for the 
time, overwhelming If wo apply tho test of tho submergence 
of pleasure, wo shall reckon it one of tho most fomudable 
visitations of human suffering Of its Speciality, we can only 
say that the great depression is accompamed with gieat ex- 
citement 

As regards Volition, tho pam would operate like any other 
pain to seek relief It has been formerly remarked, that the 
generic tendency of aU pam is to quench activity , and this is 
more especially true when fear accqmpames the pam. Hence, 
as a deterrmg instrument, and especially m subduing aefave 
opposition, terror is a great addition to mere, pam , nothing 
so effectually tames the haughty sprnt into submission Its 
defective side (even if we overlook misery) is shown, ir 
we endeavour, by means of it, to induce great and persevenug 
exertions, or the discharge of mnltifarions duties, the waste of 
power bemg incompatible with anything ardons Slaves 
labour is notoiionsly unproductive , 

With regard to the Intellect, the chiiracters of the emotioii 
are very marked. The conceniration ol’ energy m the percep- 
tions and the allied intellectual trains, ghves an extraordinary 
impressiveness to the objects and circumstances of the feelmg 
In a house heheved to be haunted, every! Bound is listened to 
with avidity, every hieath of wmd is im^erpreted as the ap- 
proach of the dreaided spirit Hence, for'i securing attention 
to a hmited subject, the feehng is highly efficacious 

Terror, m its inteUectnal excitement, affords the extreme 
instance of the fixed idea, or the persistenSe of an image or 
mtellectual tram, against the forces of the'i will and the m- 
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tellect oamlimed. An impending danger monopolnBe the 
thcmght*. The protractped lorma iear eipre«*ed oj annetj, 
vreiwfalness, cere,— engroaa the intellect, to the m^ nsicm ci 
HberaLamg etndies. 

Tlifi indnence of Poar on Belief foDowe from ite other 
ohaiuctarB. The tendenty ii to ^ve way to the inOTeetioni 
of danger, and to her ont all oonaideratioiiB on the other ode. 


4. The following are the chief SpeOIBB of Tenor 

(1) The case of the Lower Amnigla 

In them, we hare msmfect traces of timidity as an addi* 
bon to mare r*Tn. In the detemng smart of tlw whip, there 
Tnlgl^t be nounng beyond the efleot of pam on the will wh2e 
the threat of it is rtiil pain m the idecu The endencx of fear 
It Been in the exaggerated aotiyi^ inspired tndmg oanaes 
the sorrender of great adrantagee to amaU nak& Still more is 
the ttato shown m the dread of what hat never don© any 
harm the dread of the homan presenoe, m to many ammalw 
the dread of other animale before sxpenenoe of tbar dispoti 
bca t md the liafaihty to be dlstsrbM by alight ocuEmobonf, 
nmeea, and strange appearsncea, 

(2) Fear m Children. 

The mental sjetem m infanoy is highly scsoeptible, not 
merely to pain, but to shockt and surpireea. Any great ei 
citement has a p e r t u rbui g efiect idh« i to fear After the 
child has ocEatrai^ed a famihanty with the persons and things 
around it, it manifests uneomvooal fenr on the oocurrenoe of 
any thmg very etrtnge. Ido gnisp of an unknown person 
often gives a fright This early eiponenoe veipr mnoh re- 
eemhles the manifeetabons habitual to the inferior animals. 
At the more sdvanoed stage, where known evils are 
to be enooontered, if the child knows that it has to go 
through something pamful, the feelmg is of the usual or 
typical kmd, modified only bv the feebleness of the co nn ter 
aobves, and the oonseqoant TeWneuoe of the manifestabona. 

(8) Slavish Terror 


Slanih terror takes its rise under a lupenor Tinliimted m 
power capnaoua in conduct, or extreme in Beventy The 
poscibihty of some great mfliobon is itself necesBarOy a oanse 
of terror The nncertam^ that one knows not how to 
meet, or. provide against, is sbll more nnhingmg It is not 
poosible to preserve oompoenre under a capnoions rule, except 
by being m a state of preparebon for the very worst. The 
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Stoical proscriptions of Epictetus, himself a slave, are in 
harmony ■with such a situation Another circumstance tending 
to beget slavish fear is the conscious neglect of duty on the 
part of the inferior, ho at tho samo time bemg unprepared 
calmly to face the consequences Tho state of slavery is a 
state of torroi: from the pouor and arbitrary dispositions of 
the master, tho freo-bom servant has mainly to fear the 
effects of his own remissness 

(4) Forebodings of disaster generally. 

The usual form of Fear may he expressed as tho Fore- 
boding of ovd or disaster, more or less certam No human 
being IS wholly exempt from this condition , it is a standmg 
dish m the banquet of hfe There is a possibdity of en- 
countenng evil with the minimum of fear, of bearing the pain 
by itself, without the unhmging apprehensions , a lofty ideal 
reahzed only by a favoured few 

The term Anxictii generally imphes an element of fear, 
although it may be used when there is nothing intended but 
the rational and measured avoidance of pain, which is the 
true antithesis of fear Suspicion expresses the influence of 
the fears on Behef It is a state wheiein trifling incidents are 
read as the certam index of great calamities More especially, 
it points to exaggerated estimates of the motives and inten- 
tions of other men To be suspicious is a part of the 
general temper of timidity Panic is an outburst of terror 
affecting a multitude m common, and heightened by sympathy 
oi mfection It has ruined many armies, otherwise equipped 
for victory It renders a populace utterly uncontrollable in 
great emergencies 

Lake any other emotion, there may be a permanent asso- 
ciation between the state of Fear and the objects that have 
often called it forth, or have been connected with it The 
mother is m habitual trepidation about a sick, or wayward, 
or lucapable child Even when there is no cause for alarm, 
a shade of terror is apt to be present This has been called 
an Affection of Fear, as we have an Affection of Love, and an 
Affection of Anger (Hatred) The sohcitude of a woman 
about her person and appearance, or of a man of gemus for 
his fame, is an affection of fear The same fact is expressed 
by Anxiety and Care 

(5) The Tenors of Superstition. 

Our position m the world contains the sources of fear 
Tho vast powers of nature dispose of our hves and happmess 
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with imssatlblo tmght and awfiil nipoct Agot hod elapsed 
ere the knowledge of law and nnifonmty provmhnff among 
thoe© powers, bi^ been omved at by the human inteUeot. 
The profound ignonmco of pnmitiTe man was the aod vrhorein 
hii early ocraoeptiona and tbeonos iprong np and the few 
Inseparable f ro m ignorance gave them thoor chametor The 
esaenoo of snperatition n expressed by the dodmtion of fear 
An altogether oxaggeratod catiinate of thmgi, the ascription 
of evil agency to the moet harmless objects, and falao appro- 
bensioiis everywhere, are among the aUribntes of the tnpor 
stitions TTiww. 

(6) The Dlatroat of onr Facnlbes m new opemtioua. 

In sH nntned ctnations, ux tho exennso of imperfoot 
powers, and in the oommencement of enterprises wh^ vre 
bat part^ see oar way, we are liable to tho q^ookings of 
terror Thia is one of ^e miseries of oorlj yoara In groat 
poets, where ever y morement aileotB the happinoss of mnlh 
tndea, the sensitive mind wiQ always have a corhun amonnt 
of apprehenjDotu 

remarkable form of this distrust U tho bemg Abashed 
before a strange Csoe, a new oompony or a groat moltitndcw 
Hus IS a re p rodaotaon, in manbo^ of childish fear bnt the 
outrametanoee are somewhat altered. After we bare soon some* 
thing of the world, we are aware of the possibdibeaofeTilthnt 
he m the campsas of every hnman being every new enooiin* 
ter IS attended with dread, unto expenence gives assnranca we 
are apt to regard every man an enemy tall we prove him a fhond. 

It might be a qaesbon as regard ahyneee before strongora, 
whether the more znstinefaTO wnn of dread, ahown in early 
infancy does not oHn^ to ns m later veora, requiring a har- 
dening prooess to dispel it. If anytiung seemed to imply 
snob a weaknees, it wo^d be the awfu sensation of first ap- 
■pcaniig as a speaker or performar before a largo aseembly 
Probably, however there is eni7U|di m the evil posiibilitiee or 
the case to account for the exaessive perturbation of most per 
sons so aituatad. 

The world ■ oenaure may bo looked at merely aa so 
much pam, and estunated accordingly or it may be 
P*^od with the agitation of fev Being somewhat nnoertain 
and oapnoious, as well os potent for e^ it is liable to 
aggrav^on of its seventy 

(7) The Fear of Death, 

In the fear of Death, we have two elementa. The extino- 
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lion of life’s pleasures, interests, find hopes, is loolced forward 
to with apprehension according to the 7cst for these in the 
young and vigorous, the misery of the prospect is extreme , a 
youthful culprit sentenced to execution is heart-rending m 
bis tones of nnguisln The other clement is the dread Un- 
known, which operates variously according to a man’s temper, 
conscience, and education. 

6. Terror is farther illustrated by its Counteractives 
and Opposites — the sources of Courage 

These are — (1) Physical vigour of constitution, which 
resists the withdrawal of the blood from the orgamcfunctiona 

(2) The Active or Energetic Temperament , or the presence, 
in large quantity, of what the shock of fear tends to destroy 

(3) The Sangmne Temperament, which, bemg a copious 
fund of emotional vigour, shown m natural buoyancy, fulness 
of animal spirits, manifestations of warm sociabihty, and the 
like, IS also the antithesis of depressing agencies — whether 
mere pam, or the aggravations of fear (4) Force of Will, 
arising from the power of the motives to equanimity ( 5 ) In- 
tellectual Force , which refuses to be overpowered by the 
fixed idea of an object of fnght, and so serves to counter- 
balance the state of dread (6) In so far as terror is grounded 
on Ignorance, the remedy is Knowledge The victoiaes gamed 
over superstitaon, in the later ages, have been due to the more 
exact acquamtance with nature Pericles, instructed m 
Astronomy under Anaxagoras, rescued his army from the 
panic of an echpse, by a familiar illustration of its true cause. 

6 The Reaction, or Relief, from Terror, like any other 
rebound from a depressmg condition, is cheermg or 
hilarious 

This is the source of the cbeerfolness of the state of con- 
fidence, security, assurance , a pleasure purely relative to the 
depression of fear 

7 The uses of Terror m government, and in Educa- 
tion, are easily understood. 

The disciplme of pain, if remforced by terror, is still 
more efficacious m subduing obduracy of mind Pnde, mde- 
pendence, self-rebance, are mcompatible wnth the perturbation 
of fear 

8 The emplo;^ent of the passion of Fear in Art de- 
mands explanation. 
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The cssmco of Fear u nii*cr 7 , and tho cwcacc of Art U 
plcasaro Bnt inodcnlal to Fear, u a certmn omcraot of ex 
atooicnt, which may be w regnlatcd ai to haro the rmtigon^ 
without tho pain of tho ctnoHon. Hero aympotbcUo terront, 
ttni more lach aa arc wboUj flctitioaa, attain tbu bappj 
mcdiiun. Tbero u, norertb^e^ a imiit which has bc^ 
orerstepped both Bbahc»pcare and by ^ alter Scott 

A lUght fear '•ilh ipcray rolief, may bo rtunnlating at 
oil times. To roburt coaatitntions> even Knotu danger la 
welcomed for its exatemeot 


OHAPTER V 

TENDER EMOTION 

t TtKBEE’tEsa ifl a plcosnmblo emotion variouily 
Biumilated, whose cfTcct is to draw human beiogs into 
matnol embrace. 

The Objectb, or causes of tenderness are chiefly found 
in connexion with human beings and other sentient crea 
turcs, towards whom alone it can bo properly manifested. 

flbo exating consci or ftanulaoti of tbo fooling arc, more 
particularly tho following — 

First, the mamre, or rolumisoua Pleasuroa. Under this 
head, wo haro already Incladod alow roorementa, nipoeo after 
exoTtnso, repletion, agrooablo warmth, soft conta^a, gcntlo 
and voluminous aoun^ tnild aunahino Such pleasures onr 
kzuTwn to soothe or down tbo activity as opposed to tho 
a cu ta and pungent pleasures} thoy also uota tender fboliog 
In the uQxt place, votr great plcosurca inchno to tho ton 
dor outburst. Under thp ogitniicu of joy an aflbctionato 
warmth is m a mfes tod, domanamg a response. Occasions oi 
rojOKang are calehratad social gatbennCT and boepitali^ 
Thirdly, Pains aro among tho oanses of tenderness. This 
seems a contrad te tio n and a paradoot; but In Tcolity it is oon 
Bist43nt with all tho characters of tbo fooling Thoro would bo 
no marvel in colling a ploosure to our aid on occasion of pain } 
the marvel ts t h at, at that momout, tho sr s tem is prepared to 
yield an assnagemont merely bocauae tbero is a want. It 
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lias to le explained why this emotion in particnlar should 
he so ready to hurst out in tunes of suffering We can 
best understand its occurring in connexion with pains of the 
affections 

Fourthly, There are certain more local and special causes 
that deserve to be mentioned, as farther lUustratmg the feeling 
and its physical embodiments. The touch of the breast, the 
neck, the mouth, and the hand, and the movements of the 
upper members, are alhed to this feeling , as the contact and 
the movements of the inferior parts of the body are concerned 
m sexual excitement. The reason is to be found in the 
vicinity of the organic fonctions pecuhar to each of the 
feelings Farther, there are certam special stimulants in the 
higher senses In Hearing, the high and mellow note, 
occurring sometimes m the wail of gnef, and adopted in 
pathetic address, has a touching efidcacy By virtue of this 
comcidence, too early m its date to be the result of mere 
association, (and probably a mode of voluminous sensation), 
there is a power m the outburst of gnef to affect others with 
tenderness The ‘ dying fall’ is pathetic, as a mode of soft and 
pleasurable feehng Tknally, in Sight, the sensations of lustre 
have a hke efidcacy The influence of the clear drop, ap- 
peanng on the moistened eye, and inducmg the secretion m 
the eye of the beholder, is probably more than mere lustre , 
it adds the stimulus to sell-consciousness, and possibly an 
effect of association besides 

The alliance of tenderness with inaction renders it the 
emotion of weakness , whence the experience or the view of 
weakness very readily suggests it The helplessness of 
infancy, of age, of sickness, of destitution, caUs it forth. 
Even among manimate things, slender and fragile forms, 
after bemg personified, are sources of tender feehng, and are 
thence considered objects of beauty In Burke’s theory of 
the Beautiful, this was made the central feature 

2 The PHYSICAL side of the Tender Emotion specially 
involves (1) Touch, (2) the Lachrymal Organs, and (3) 
the movements of the Phaiynx 

(1) The soft extended contact, the sonrce of a voluminous 
sensation of touch, as a physical fact, is both the beginning and 
the end of the tender feelmg One might suspect a glandular, 
as well as a purely tactile, efiect in this contact , not only is 
the skin a vast secreting organ, but thoio is something in the 
feehng strongly analogous to the organic or visceral sonsi- 
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HUhBs. The romiric If farther confirmed bj the coniidera- 
tioc of the next acoo m t xt miDoat. 

(2) The tfiohrymal Organi— ^land end Sao-Mxro fpeofi. 
ooHy •ifieoied nnder the tender feeling 'W'o mart assame two 
ftagee or d ogiom of thl» aolion a mmtlo, hcelthy flow, 
tooompaiued with gemal ieMfljihty end, m the cose of greet 
rtanmlftfaon, e viOlMt, proftieo flow from exceeiiTO eobo® 
end oongcftion of tbo bnun, under pam or extreme Joj 

(8) movementf of the Phejynx, or bag of the throat, 
the mnecnlar canty whero tbo food is rmillowod, aro soscep- 
tible to the tender feeling, lii violent OToC these mneolos 
are oonmlsed, to os to be unable to swaiJoTr; in the gentler 
degrees, th^ an the seat of a aomabOi^ ebametsnsbo of the 
emobom donudernig that theee mnsdee are bnt the com 
menoement of the mnsoalsr fibra of the alimentary oanah we 
may prerome, from azcalogy that the alimentary canal as a 
whole IS afieoted tinder the fee^mg The phrase bowols of 
oampaacion would pomt to this conolnsiom 

In women, we mart add, os an a^janct of tender feeling, 
the mssimaiy seoretioii, an emment addibon to the aotiroee 
of the feelmg in orgamo senabOi^ 

8 The link of sequence, phyeical and mental, between 
the stimnlajita of tender feeling and the manifnatations is 
to be sought in the common diaiBCter of the two seta of 
phenomena. 

It would be in aooordanoe with the I«w of Solf-oonserva* 
turn, that a plaasorable ware should eodand itself by reflexion 
from all the sou r oes of the same emoticpB. If the warm em< 
brace is a cause of the feeling the feeling otherwise sag 
gested, would seek its moreaae and consummobon m the 
embraoe, as well u m the other recponsiTe tokens of tender 
nees — the amile, the gianca, the tones, the eympathtae of other 
ben^ 

The «me pruuBplB is seen m the diflhsiTe manifestations 
of feelmg ganerallT Joyful dlnotion prompts to the musicaJ 
outfcuTst mat would, of itself^ be an inspirafaon of jcy 

TVhan pam is a stanolant, the motrre itall is to iare 
recourie to something ploaso^e. This is not the only 
resort on in occasicin of pain. In some stntea, Anger or 
the pleosnre of malerolence, is oallod to aid the cmsxaa- 
stanew btang natorul ngonr an irascdhle habit, and the 
rtaence of genial sympstmes. When tandemess is mroked, 
the circumstaiioes are nsnally artreme weakness, the 
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disposition, or the connexion of the pain mth some tender 
relationship 

4 On the mental side, Tenderness is a feeling, in 
quality pleasurable, m degree massive and not acute Its 
remarkable speciality (ivhich may be a consequence of 
the foiegoing properties) is its connexion with tranquillity 
and repose 

It IS the character of a volnminons excitement to affect 
lightly a large surface, being thus a more enduring and sus- 
tainable source of pleasure This is pre-eminently the nature 
of the Tender Feeling, and constitntes its great value in 
human life It is a tranquillizer under morbid excitement, a 
soothing power in pain, and a means of enjoyment when the 
forces of the system are at the lowest ebb, or m abeyance for 
the tune 

As regards Volition, the tender feehng prompts to efforts 
for its own fruition, like other pleasures, according to their 
degree Its trauquilhzmg influence upon morbid excitement 
IS the substitution of a new state, such as, from its occupying 
the mmd strongly and agreeably, is a power to displace odier 
states 

The Intellectual pecuhaauty of tenderness follows from the 
others. Bemg easily sustained, it has m a high degree the 
property of persistence, and recoverability in idea. 

The readiness to form permanent associations, under the 
law of Contiguity, is a further extension of the intellectual 
property The feehng is one snperadded to proper sensnons 
charm, as terror is an addition to mere pam , but when often 
excited m connexion with an object of sense, it is kmdled at 
the mere mention or suggestion of that object , such habitual 
or associated Tenderness bemg the meamug of Affection 

5 The mixed characteis of the feeling farther illus- 
trate its mam featiue 

The operation upon the Will in pnrsnit, corresponding to 
the degree of the pleasure and the retentiveness combined, is 
shown in the energies put forth in favour of objects of affec- 
tion and tender regard 

As Desire, this emotion maintains its consistency lu an 
easily sustainable feelmg, tbe mere idea contains a large 
amount of tbe pleasure , ‘ the imagmation of the feast' is m 
some degree satisfying. Love is often satisfied with objects 
purely ideal. 
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The Oontrol of the Atteafaon and the Train* of thonght, 
eron m the ordinary degree* of the feeling •woold natoiuDj 
be great, while, in tne intcn*er forms, it i* apt to be orerwhelin 
ing The can be said of the allied o^eot on Belief the 
partialities of lore, afTeobon, and friendship, are oonnted upon 
at law* of human nature. 

BPECIia OP THE TElfHBE EMOTION 

6 It is the nature of the Emotion to vent itself mainly 
on human beinga. 

A IinimLn peraon oombtnea the stimnlants beyond ai^ other 
oli^eot. The seninaTis exterior the voice and movements par 
poeelj athmed, largely arouse the feeling while the response 
nppoaee another personality 

^e ^nTrnoT* withm the oompass of the 

feelmg 

Tka TamU^ Qrcntp, 

7 The relation of hlother and Ofl^nng deserves to 
rank first 

The mfant, as a eentnons object, has all the prop erti es that 
•timolate the feelmg The tldn aofi and pure, the eye freah 
and olear the ouUim rounded the dnninotirs me and help* 
leasness the mterest of the oompanson shoving so mooh like- 
nea to the fall-grown indindoiu the acbon so difierent and 
yet so sanilar — render the ohOd an impressive olnect of ten 
dernets to every one. And in the case of the motner there is 
saperadded a powerfal element of regard, arising ont of the 
ongmal relation to faertelf, and the special engagement of her 
energiea in supportuig the infiuit 8 existence. Booh a com 
Unaaon of s^ inter^ and the assomahans of a strong 
so li m t ode woold, under any alroomstanoes, stamp an otgeot 
on the mind a house, or a garden, so situated grows npon 
the feeling of the posMsaor When, however the object u a 
hnmaii bong of tbe age meet fitted to act on the tender sns- 
ceptibibtaea, we can easily understand bow this relationship 
becomes the crowning instaaoe of intense personal regard- 

Ite ftUl ema n ation of maternal love mTolToe the &ct of 
Sympathy which u distmot from proper Tender feeling 
although fusing with it. 

The Paternal relatiansbip n^nf^ina many of tbe same 
eleroenta. There is leoe of personal oontaot, but tbe ideal 
feelmgs are no leea s^ong while the influence of oontroat and 
the sentement of proteotorihip may be even gr ea ter 
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8 The Tclnlionsliip of tlic Sexes, founded in tlie pro- 
creative constitution, is one of Teiidcmcss 

Tlio pleasure connected with the mtorconrsc of the sexes 
13 itself a stimulant of tenderness. Tlierc is, besides, that dif- 
forento of personal conformation, 17111011 makes tlic one sex a 
variety ns it wore to tho other, possessing a distinct order of 
attractions There can bo no donbt of tho extensive working 
of this principle, which pnts a limit to tho influence of the 
most perfect forms, and tho highest excellence Tho ments 
that 11 0 carry about ii ith us are apt to pall upon our taste, and 
tho objects that interest us must bo something difiercnt, even 
although infcnor, Tho greatest affinities grow out of the 
stronger contrasts, with this important explanation, that the 
contrast must not bo of hostile qualities, but of sitpphmmtal 
ones. Tho ono person must not love what the other hates, 
but tho two must mutually supply each other's felt deficiencies 
Afiections grounded on disparity, so qnahfied, pxist between 
mdividuals of tho same sex. Tho Platomc foendship was 
manifested chiefly between men of difierent ages, and m the 
relation of master and pupil. But in the tivo sexes there is a 
standing contrast, the foundation of a more universal interest 
Tho ideal beauty onsmg from conformation is on the side of 
the woman • the interest of the masculme presence hes more 
in the associations of power. 

The Benevolent Affections 

9 In Benevolence, the mam constituent is Sympathy, 
which IS not to he confounded with Tenderness 

It will be seen more fully afterwards, that, in Sympathy, 
the essential pomt is to become possessed of the pams and 
pleasures of another being Now, the tender feelmg, or love, 
greatly aids this occupation of mind with the feelmgs of 
others, hut is not the sole agent concerned. Another power, 
of a more mtellectnal kind, is demanded. 

10 S;mpathy not being necessarily a source of plea- 
sure, the rleasures of Benevolence are mcidental and in- 
direct 

The following considerations are to bo taken mto account, 
in resolving this matter 

In the first place, love or tender feeling, is by its nature 
pleasurable, but does not necessarily cause us to seek the good 
of the object farther than is needful to gratify ourselves m the 
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indnlgtmco of tho It !■ u jrarolj lolf scokiog ft* any 

other plcofUTo, and makes no enquiry concerning tho feelings 
of tho bcloTcd poTfoimlity 

In tho »ccond place, in ft region of tho mmd quite apart 
from tho tender emotion, arise* the principle of Sympathy, or 
tho prompting to takn on tho pleasure* and pama of other 
beings, and act on them as if they woro our own- Iniload of 
hoing a leuTco of pleasnro to n», tho pnmaTT operation of 
sympotby is to make ni sarrondcr ploasuro and to Incnr pama. 

•fiiroly Tho engagement of tho mind by oWeota of afloc 
tion give* them, in proforenoo to others, tho benefit of our 
sympathy aud hence wo are apcciolly impelled to work for 
odTaadeg them plcaiurca and allOTiaUng their pain*. It doc* 
not follow that wo aro made happier by tho circumstanco on 
the contrary wo may bo Involrod in painful and heavy labour*. 

Fcraiihiy The reciproca/ieft of iympathy and good office* 
is a great morcoso of pleasnro on both tides { being indeed, 
under favomhlo otroamstance*, one of tho groatost aoarcos of 
human dehght 

Fifthly, It i* the exprets aim of awoU-oonftitntod sooe^ 
if pottihle, nerer to let mMd offices pas* nnrooiprocatod. if 
tho immediate object of them cannot or will not redprocato 
in full, as when we relieve thd daetitnto or the worthiest, 
others bestow upon n* approbation and praise. Of conno, if 
beuerolent notion*, mstead of beug a tax, wore self rewarding 
snob acknowledgment wonld have no rcleranca 

Sixthly Tb^ i* n pleasnro in the tight of happy beings, 
and we naturally feel a pertain elaldon m being instruinentai 
to this agreeable effect 


11 Compassion, or Pity, moans Symrathy with dis- 
tress, and usually supposes an infusion of Tender Feeling. 


The offectiTe aid to a tnfferor springs from sympathy pro- 
per and may be aooompanied, or not, with tender mamfestn 
tons. Many perfons, httle given to tho melting mood are 
highly sympatnetio m the w»y of domg somce*. Other* 
bestow sympathy, m the form of mere tender eilhsion, with 
perhaps little else. To be full of this last kind of gympothy 
ii the proper meaning of Sentnnentali^ 


12 The receipt of fevonrs inspires Gratitude, of which 
the foundation is sympathy, iind the ruling principle, the 
complex idea of Justioe. 


Pleasure conferred upon ns, by another human being, iia- 
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Tnodinfolv prompt'i UiP trindcr ro^jpnn'if' ‘With '\%lmtoror power 
of H)mpnthy wo p wo enter into tlio plc'iHtircs nnd 

pnui*^ of tlio person tlmt lum tlnm cnj;n''Cfl onr rcgnrd'i Tbo 
Inghc'tl form of gmtitndo, wliicli lendH no to rcciproento bene- 
fits nnd mnko nrknow lodgments, m nome proportion to tbo 
bonobts conferred, is nn nppbcntion of tbo principle of Justice. 

13 Tn the Equal relationships of life, there is room for 
the imilual pin} of I'enciolcnce nnd Oratitude 

In hrotberhood, fnondship, co-incmborship of tho same 
Bocict}, occasional inequalities gi%o room for mnlnal good 
offices In the tondemtss thus developed, there is a bond of 
attraction to countcn\ork the n\ nines and rcpollant egotisms 
of mankind 

14 Tlic operation of Sympathy renders the mere 
spectacle of Generosity a stimulant of Tender Feeling 

Tins 18 one great producing canso of tho fictitious tender- 
ness made use of in Fine Art S}mpathy interests ns in 
other beings , their pains and pleasures become to a certain 
extent ours , nnd tho benefits imparted to them can raise a 
tender wave in ns The more striking manifestations of 
generosity, as ^when an injured person or nn enemy renders 
good for einJ, are touching o\ en to tho unconcerned spectator 

15 The Lower Ammals are subjects of tender feeling, 
and of mutual attachment 

Their total dependence forbids nvalry , whilo their sen- 
suous charms, vivacity, tboir contrast to ourselves, and tbeir 
services, are able to evoke tenderness and affection 

Tbo reciprocal attachment of ammals to men, so much 
greater than they can maintain to tbeir ovm species, shows 
that the sense of favours received is able to work in them the 
genuine tender sentiment All that the feeling can amount 
to, m the absence of the totally distinct aptitude of sympathy, 
18 seen in them, very much as it appears m eaily human 
infancy 

16 There is a form of tenderness manifested towards 
Inammate thmgs 

By associated pleasurable emotion, we come to experience 
towards onr various possessions, and local surroundings, a 
cei tarn warmth of the nature of an attachment. It is from 
their original power to give pleasure, that these things woik 
upon the spimgs of tenderness , hat, as they are nnsmted to 
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ita proper ootunmmation, the iodnlgonco of the feelmg ii 
nnaginarT or fiotatiouj, The personifjTng im^se here comae 
to otir aid aod^ by going thnragh eomo of the forma, xro ex 
penenoe the reoli^, of tmider regard. 

Sorrow. 


17 Sorrow 13 pain from the loaa of objects of affection, 

the tender feeling booommg a means of consolation. 

Affection luppoaee a hahiknal referenoo to another penon, 
an intertwining of thonghti, Interests, pleasnroa, and condnot, 
extensiye in proportion to the intiniaoy of the relationship. 
To be depnv^ eff snoh a one, u to lose a mam stay of exist- 
ence on the pnnaple of Self-oonseryaticm the loss u misery 
The ginng way of anything that we hare been acenstomod to 
depend upon, iMree ns in a state of helplessness and wrotohed* 
neas, till we go through the prooees of boDding np new sup* 
porta. 

The lowv ftTiTmali are capable of sorrow The doc will 
sometimes pme and die of aoseoce &om ba masters oeing 
unable to endure the pmahon, or to reconstitute a bond of 
attaohznenb. 

It u, bowerer, the dursotenstio of the tender feebng to 
flow readily on the promptn^ of such oocanons, and to 
ropplr m its almost inexhaustilHe folneas, a lar^ measure of 
oonsoUtion. This is the genial and healing side of sorrow 
It is a Batisfkotion not affc^ed, in the same degree, by other 
losses,— by fsilare in worldly aspirations, by baulxing of 
rerenge, or by the incurring of an ill name. 

18. The Social and Moral beanngs of tendemesa are 
important, although the best port of the effect is due to 
the co-operation of Sympathy 

Anything tmi^ng to give us pleasure m other Wings 
makes us ocurt sooieW and sooommodate ourtelves to others. 
The onltiration of the modes ftnil expression of 
belongs to the arts of arihsad man. 


Admiration and Eriaem. 


19 Admvrat\o%\B the response to pleasurable feeling 
aroused by Excellence or supenonty , a feeling oloaely 
allied to love. 

The oooasioiis of admiration are vanons oomplioated, 
and will be resumed under the Sabhmo (.^Isthttio Enonoss) 
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WBat we notice here is tliat the feeling is one readily passing 
into tenderness, the reason being not solely that it is a 
pleasure, but also that it supposes another sentient being to 
receive the admiring expression 

The frequent transition from Admiration to Love shows 
the community of the two feehngs an admiration without 
some portion of kmdly regard is an exceptional and artificial 
state, which it takes a certain effort of mind to entertain , as 
in contemplatmg an Alcibiades or a Marlborough 

20 Esteem refeis to the performance of essential 
Duties, whose neglect is attended with eviL 

Our Esteem is moved by useful, rather than by shunng, 
qualities As we are painfully aware of the consequences of 
individual remissness m the duties and conduct of life, there is 
a cheering re-action m witnessing the opposite conduct It is a 
rebound from pain not unmixed with apprehension, and bemg 
connected with persons, it falls into the stram of tender feeling 
We esteem the pnident man, the just man, the self-sufficmg 
or independent man, and our agreeable sentiment has its 
sprmg in the possible evils from the absence of these quahties, 
and IS greater as our sense of those evils is greater 

Both Admiration and Esteem are accompanied with 
Deference, a mode of gratitude to the persons that have 
evoked those sentiments 

Veneration — the Religious Sentiment 

21 The Religious Sentiment is constituted by the Tender 

Emotion, together with Fear, and the Sentiment of the 
Subluna \ 

We must premise that the generic feature of Religion is 
Government, or antbonty , tbe specific differencd is the 
anthonty of a Snpematural rule It may thus ha distm- 
guished from mere Poetic Emotions, which are so \ largely 
mcorporated with it \ 

The composition of the feelmg is expressed m the ifemiliar 
conjunction — ‘ wonder, love, and awe ’ \ 

(1) The vastness of the presidmg power of the woMdj m 
so far as it can be brought home, is a source of the elation of 
the Sublime The great difficulty here is in connexionVwith 
the unseen and spiritual essence, which requires the senSYOUS 
grandeurs of the actual world, and the "highest stretcl® 
poetic diction, as aids to brmg it withm the compasa of 
imagination \ 
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(2) Our position of wenknwa, dopendonoo, and nncer 
tamty bnngi tiB nndor the dominion of Foot This feolmg 
vanes Tnth our own oonsdons misdeeds, os compared witn 
tlie eitiofaoni of tlie supremo Qovomor Tbe secondary uses 
of Eeligion, m the huaaa of the politiman, nro suppoeed to be 
faverured by the terror-mspiriDg eevon^ of tho creed; a 
weapon fraught with dangers. Tho autocrat of Buttm was 
unable to luduoe even his soIdierB to dispense with tho Lenton 
isstmg during the ravages of ebo}or& 

In almost all views Religion, the Sense of Dependence 
IS given as tho central fact. 

(8) Love or Tender Emofaon enters into the foelmg 
aooardmg as the Deity is viewed In a benign aspect. There 
IS a ^ w tn m inoompoHbibty between tonaemess and fear 
indeed, m any dose relation betw e e n governor and governed, 
a perfect mntnal afeotion is rare and ezcoptaonal tbe pntting 
fo^ of authonty chills teudemess. 

A great and beneBcent being might be oouemred, and is 
conoeiTod by many as bestowing fevours withcmt imposing 
restnunts, or ptuusbmenls. It is to such a being 

that tender and adormg sentuaent might anse m pon^ or 
without the admixture of fear Tbe benefactor is m that 
case separated from the ruler And the rsteptiAl oharaoter of 


Behgion is no longer present. 

in tbe terrestrial and human ooceptotion, Is a 
•enbment displayed, not so inneb to aoUve and present 
anthon^ as to power that is now pp— iTig or post. It 
mingles with the oonoepbon of greatness the pathos of mor 


who have no religion, lu the proper sense of the term, join in 
tho penodiosl obaetranoes oi tho Ohmese m honour of their 
depe^ted ancestry 

Beftrmee im a name for high admiration and deferential 
regard, without implying anthon^ "We may eiprees revo- 
renoe and feel deforEuoe to a pohtiouui, a philanlhropnt, or a 
man of leermug or ■ffiBnrw. 
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CHAPTER VL 

e:\iotions of self 

1 Tiif term ' Self’ is not used here in nny of its vride 
acceptations, but is a biicf title for comprehending tMO 
allied groups of Feelings — the one expressed by the names 
Self-gralul.ition, Self-complaccnc}, Sclf-cslceni, Pride, the 
other by Love of Approbation, Vanity, Desire of Fame, or 
Gloiy. 

The comprehensive "words Selfishness, Sclf-scclong, Ego- 
tism, imply the collective interests of the individual, as ex- 
cluding, or simpl} as not including, the interests of others 
There arc, therefore, many forms of egotism besides "what are 
to bo now treated of For example, the love of Power (not 
here included) is at the extreme polo of Egotism , being 
scarcely, if at all compatible, with a regard to others Many 
feelmgs are in themselves purely egotistic, but their enjoy- 
ment is not complete without a social alliance, such are 
Tenderness and Sexual feeling, these are sympathetic by 
accident, if not by design 

feELF-GRATULATION AND SELF-ESTEEM. 

2 This IS the feeling expeiieuced when we behold in 
oui selves the qualities that, seen in others, call forth ad- 
miration, reverence, love, or esteem 

Admiration, as above stated, combmes the elation of the 
sublime -with tenderness, and is, m favonrable circnnistances, 
highly pleasnrable Any fresh display of excellence, of a kmd 
that we are able to appreciate, fills ns -with delight, part of 
which may be set do'wn to the mdnlgence of the adnurmg 
sentiment 

In the present case, we have to consider what change is 
effected, when we onrselves are the admired personahty The 
pleasure, m such circumstances, is nsnally much greater 
The question anses, os it the same sentiment, "with assignable 
modifications, or is it a new feeling of the mind P 
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8 The PHTSiCAL aide of the feolinc prcscnta an ex- 
pression of marked pleasure, serene and placid such as 
might accompany tender feeling. 

There ii nothing m thla exprewion to giro a duo to the 
nitnnato analjia of the fodmg although qaito concetent 
TTith the vieir to be given of it fitmx the montw aide. 

4 On the MEtn'ii. side, tre may consider solf com- 
placency as a mode of tender feeling, with self for the 
object , the pleasure caused by it, is the plcasuro of admir- 
ing on object of tender aCTeotion. 

Iiet m fuppoaSi firit, tha ca« of adinirati0n drawn forth, 
to a beloved peraon, as when a paitmt is colled to witncM tbo 
TryCTwhi^ virtues, or chairoa of a ofadd. There is hero obviously 
a double current of pleasurable erotement the admiration 
wakens the oSectum into achvD exorcise, and tbo aroused 
afTectuii mnokens the admiiabom It is not to ho believed 
that the plcnsuro of adnnnug one that we are interested in 
from odier oansoe, ah quid be only the same as towards a per 
son whollj^ indifTarent. 

17 ow there are vanous ikclsto show that ovoy bumen 
being a disposed to oontract a hAbitual solf teudemesi, so 
as to beoame, eodi to one ■ self^ an object of affection. 

It is towards other personahtsee Uut wo have the full and 
primary experience of the tender foehng bnt if it can extend 
m any form to msnrmatg things, much more shcmld it anso 
towards our own personality Whan, bemdea the enjoyment 
of plea/ures, and the pursuit of onds, wo direct our attention 
npoQ self as the subject of nil thoee pleasnrce and pursuits, 
wo mat be affected with a supereddod tondor feehng whtoh 
win m tone grow into an affe^on. The attentions and care 
of the mother to the child greatly contribute to the strength 
of her affection the aiokly child is often the moet beloved. 
A s nmi s r round of attentions and core oonsmonily bestowed 
on selfi have a similar tandenoy wu may m this way if wo 
mdulge ourselTet in self oonsoioasness, become tbo oqjoot of 
self tenderness, growing mto self affection (a feeling not to be 
oonfoundod with what is oommonly called se^ lort) 

It 11 possible for the regards to take a direction ao exolu 
sively ontward, to be so far absorbed with CFther personal ittea, 
and purely ertemal oonoerna, as not to booome habitual to- 
^™rds soli. In such a sitnabon, the self-complaoeut aenti* 
ment would be dried np the Bight of excellcnoo in fwr'tmn 
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other persons might have a warm and pleasmg efiB.cacy, while 
m self it would awaken but a feeble response Such a total 
absence of self-gratulation may be rare, because the self-con- 
scious tendency can hardly be nullified by any outward at- 
tractions , yet there are wide variations of degree m the feel- 
mg, as there are great differences m the choice of objects of 
tender concern 

If such be the derivation of the sentiment, its characters 
are plam It is a pleasure of great amount, allied to the pas- 
sive side of our bemg, and possessmg all the recommendations 
of the tender feehng It may subs^ m a condition of weak- 
ness and prostration , it is easily sustamed and recovered m 
the ideal form , if based on a large emotional nature, it may 
afford a copious weU-sprmg of enjoyment 

It has the same high mtellectual efficiency as the original 
form of tenderness , directing the attention, controlhng'the 
thoughts, and mducing behefe m conformity with itself 

6 The more usual Specifio Toems of the feehng have 
received names m common language 

Self-complacency expresses the act of denvmg pleasure 
from mentally revolvmg one’s own merits, excellencies, pro- 
ductions, and imposmg adjuncts It also disposes us to court 
the sympathy and attention of others, by verbal recitals to 
the same effect 

Self-esteem and Self-conceit imply a settled opmion of 
our own ments, followed up with what is imphed m esteem, 
namely, preference to others, on a comparison This preference 
IB shown most conspicuously in the feature of Self-confidence , 
which may be a sober and correct estimate of our own powers, 
but may also be an estimate heightened by self-tenderness or 
affection In some characters, of great natural abundance of 
energy, active or emotional, the feehng is so well sustained as 
to dispense with the confirmation of other men’s opmions This 
IS the respectable, but unamiable, quality of Self-sufficingness 

Self-respect and Pnde suggest the leehng as a motive to 
conduct Having formed a lugh estimate of self in certain 
respects, we are restrained from lowermg that estimate by 
mconsistent conduct The skilled workman has a pnde in 
not sendmg out an inferior production The man of upright 
dealmgs, li he is consciously proud of his own integn^, has 
an adfhtional motive for strictness m acting up to it It is 
the sense of honour, viewed as self-honour , and may co-exist 
with regard to the sentiments of others 
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Sdf pity— beaBg torn' for ono s Bclf— ii ft gcnmnft tnuii 
feftahon of tho feolmg Woro ns. It ia UDmistakcablo as a 
Tiin da of tender fcolmgt and yot it ends in self] be i ng a strong 
ooiifinnation of tbo foregoing aniujsis. 

EinnlaUoiif wnd tbo foxing of SnponoTityi express tho 
emotion, as it antes in tho act of mcasnring onrsolrcs with 
others. All oxcoUoneo rcqftirca ft companion, open or Itn 
plied when tbo comparison is openly made ftnd, when wo 
aro divtinctly awaro of onr adrantngo oror nnothor person, 
and ODjoj tbo pleftsnro of situation tho feeling is cftllod 
seme of Snpenonty and the impnlso to gum it, Lmnlation. 
liiiTy u tho feeling of mfanority, with a nuuovnlent icntunant 
towards the riral 

0 There are well marked forma of Pain, m obvoao 
correapondence to the pleasures now desonbed. 

Most amiable and estltnable, on this ndo, is tho Tirtuo 
named Homihty and Modtfty which, without tnppoeing self 
depredation, imphee that, for tho snho of othors, wo abstain 
from, vftdolguig aelf>oomplaCQnt sentunont. It u a spcacs of 
yeneroniy In renonnciog a portion of eolf>esteciin, to allow a 
greater share of esteem to otbors. 

The sense of poeitiro Worthlossness or Domcmt is tho 
geenma pain of wiS tendcmcas, and is donotod by the names 
Hnmihatioa and tioIf>abasomant. It is not often that homan 
beings con be made to fbel this state } the rogoird to self is too 
strong to allow it a place. Wbon it docs gam a footing m the 
imnd, the sngniBh and proel rataon ore great in proportion to 
the joy of the oppomto state. It is analogous to the disooverr 
(also alow to bo made) of dement in objects of affection, which 
operates as a ibook of remlmon and distreu, of the sev or o si 
kiTwh Just as the pleasure* of tender feehng diffose them« 
selres orer tbo life, by their ideal self subaistonoe, so do tho 
pama of worthloanaeai in one s own eyes, if they hare once 
taken posseetion of the Tnind. 

Seif atasamant, the oonseqaemo* of a sense of dement, is 
■Iso tho first step towards relief supposing as it does, that 
the person has renounced all pratensioiis to ment, and ao- 
qmesoed in tho penaltiei of guilt The penitential state 
b^ma with ctm sc a ons worthleosnesa, and proooeds to regam 
the lost position by new endearoura. 

Self reproaoh is another name applicable to the Ip** of one’s 
good opinion of ■alf , 
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LOVE OP APPnOBATION. 

7. The feeling of being approved, admired, praised by 
otheis, IS a lieightened foim ot sell-gratulation, due to the 
workings of sympatljy 

The operation of sympathy will he rainntely traced m a 
subsequent chapter It is enough here to assume, that 
the coinciding expiession of another person sustains and 
strengthens us m oui* own sentiments and opinions , there 
being assignable cucumstances that vary the influence exerted 
by the sympathizer 

When we are affected with any emotion, the sympathy of 
another person may increase both the intensity ot the feehng, 
and the power of sustaining it, in either way, adding to 
the pleasure of whatever is pleasurable Our admiration oi 
a work of genius is more prolonged, has a brighter and more 
endurmg glow, when a sympathizing compamon shares m it 

Again, as regards our strength of assurance in our opimons 
or convictions, we are greatly assisted by the concurrence of 
other persons A conviction may be doubled or tripled m 
force, when repeated by one whom we greatly respect 

Kow, both the circumstances named are present m the 
case of our bemg commended by others Our self-complacency 
IS made to bum brighter, and our estimate of self is made 
more secure, when another voice chimes m unison with our own. 

It 18 also to be noticed, that a comphment from another 
person is an occasion for bnngmg our own self-complacency 
into action. As our various emotions show themselves only 
in occasional outbursts from long tracks of dormancy, w© 8 '^© 
dependent on the occurrence of the suitable stunnlants Now, 
as regards self-complacency, one stunnlant is some fresh per- 
formance of onr own , another is a tribute from some one else. 
Novelty in the stimulation is the condition of a copions out- 
pourmg of any emotion, pleasurable or otherwise 

To the mtrmsic pleasure of Approbation, and the corre- 
sponding pain of Disapprobation, we must add the associations 
of other benefits attending the one, and of evds attendmg the 
other Approbation suggests a wide circle of possible good, 
or the relief from possible calamities, which must greatly en- 
hance the cheering mflnence exerted by it on the mind As 
influences of Joy on the one hand, and of Depression on the 
other, the manifested opmions of our fellow-beings occupy a 
high place among the agencies that control our happiness. 
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8. The following are Species, or modes, of Iho feeling 
of being admired* 

Mere Approhailon ii tho loirett, and the moit genenJ, 
farm of eiprcssmg a good opinion. It jnajr intinuito littlo 
more tlmn & reseno from diiapprobaUon, tbo *01110^ onr mmd 
at wbenwo might bo imdor aonio doubt as in giTing saUs* 
Action to a inaatw or fuponor The ploaaoro in thu ca*o la a 
meaaora of our dnsad of diapprobotion and iti coatoe^ncoccs. 

Admiration, and Proito, mean ioincthing higher and more 
■timng to iolP^omplacency Flattery and Adulation oro 
eice**, if not nDtratn, in tlio paying of comphmenta. Glory 
exp re w t a high and oaten tationa form of pmme ; tho goncnil 
multitude being rooicd to join m tho accioim. Reputation or 
Fame ii auppoaod to reacn beyond tho narrow circlo of an 
indindoal Ina, to agitata remota oountrioe, aud dutant 
ages ( an edbrt of nnagination being neocssory to rcnhxo tbo 
pleoxare. Future Fame ii not altoc^er empty [ tho applause 
oeatowed on tbo dead resoundi in tho can of the iiring 
Honoor la the aooordmg of elerated poaltiim, and la ahown by 
fanni of oompUment, and toLona of rospoct* 

The rales of PoUta socio^ uelnde tho boetowal of oomph 
meat with daUcacy On the one hand tho cnrafol artid^co 
of whataror u oaloukted to wound the senso of self importance, 
and, OQ the other hand, the foil and ready recognition of all 
merit or eioelleace, are the aria of a rofiaod age, lor incrensiug 
the pleararea of society and the test of Ida. 

9 The varieties of DUapprobaUoQ represent the painful 
aide of the susceptibility to opimon. 


Disapprobation, Oensure, Dispraise, Abuse, libel Roproech 
Yltuperation, Bootn, Infhmr aro some of the nnmos for the 
infliction of pun by the bottfle judgments of otheia. K wo 
aro ourselTos consooni of dement, they add to tho lood of 
depression if we aro not conscious of any evil desert, they 
stUl weigh upon tu, m pr op or ti on as we snould bo elated by 
thmr oppoctee. As signifying the fuiber evils aasomatod 
with ill opinion on the port of Bocie^ tho intense disappro- 
bation of our fellow men, unoounteiaoted, Is able to make life 

nnfm d ni-wVilft, 


The pain of Bmnorse is completed by the union of self 
reproach with the reproach of those around us. Many 
have httle eenribih^ to the first, acutely roahso the last 
The feeling of Shame is entirely iwlvable into dimpproba 
ton, either openly expressed, or known to be entcrtainod. 
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10 Self-complacency and the Love of Admiration are 
motives to personal excellence and pubhc spirit 

Egotistic in their roots, the tendency ot these feelmgs may 
he highly social. Indeed, so much of social good conduct is 
plamly stimulated by the rewards and punishments of puhhc 
opinion, that some ethical speculators have been unable to 
discern any purely dismterested impulses m the conduct of 
inen 

The unsocial side of these emotions is manifested m the 
mtense competition for a luxniy of hmited amount The dis- 
posable admiration of mankmd is too httle for the claims 
upon it 


CHAPTEK VII. 

EMOTION OE POWEE 

1. The Emotion of Power is distmct from both the 
pleasure of Exercise and the satisfaction of gaming our 
Ends It is due to a sense of myervyr might or energy, 
on a comparative tnaL 

We have already seen what are the pleasures connected 
with muscular Exercise, when there is surplus vigour to dis- 
charge Thei e may also be a certain gratification m mtellec- 
tual exercise, as exei cise, under the same condition of abound- 
mg energy in the mteUectual organs 

In the active pursuit of an End, there is necessarily some 
pleasure to be gathered, or pain to be got nd of When our 
exertion secures onr ends, it brmgs ns whatever satisfection 
belongs to those ends 

Neither of these gratifications is the pleasure of Power, 
which arises only when a comparison is made between two 
persons, or between two efibrts of the same person, and when 
the one is found superior to the other 

The sentiment of superior Power is felt m the development 
of the bodily and mental fi?ame The growing youth is pleased 
at the mcrease of his strength , every new advance, m know- 
ledge, m the conquest of difficulties, gives a thrill of satisfac- 
tion, founded essentially on comparison. The conscious 
decline of onr faculties m old age is the mverse fact 
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A teootid mode of oompaneon hfti regard to thp greater 
productiTenees of our effortJ a« when wo obtain better tooU, 
or work upon a more hopo^ loatonal. The teacher is 
obeered a proTmaxng papi An odymnood grade of o omm o n d 
girea the same feehag 

The third mode i» companeon with other*. In a contett, 
or oompebtion* the iuooouiqI combatant ba* the gratifioation 
of inpenor power Aooordmg to the nmriber tno the groot- 
nea of tl^ men that we hare diatanocd in the raoo, i* cor 
ponee of itrpenonty Like oil other rolativ® itatess, the emotion 
oannot be kept at the bighaet pitch without new adTancea. 
lioag oonhnnanoe man elerated poeibon duB* tho mero aento 
of e&ration (withont derogating from tho other adrantages) 
m proportion aa the remembmnoe of the mferior atato dice 
away «o doea theioyof the present aironon^ The man 
haa been m a hi^ potihon all hia hfe, feela hu groatnoes 
only aa he enter* into the (tote of those beneath him if he 
do«a not choose to take tbi* trouble^ he will haye little oon 
emoa* elation from bi* own pro- eminence. 

8 The pffTBlQAL side of the emotion of Tower shows 
an erect lofty bearing, and a dash of pbyvcd eneip' aa if 
from a erudden increase of nervous power » a fr^uent 
ocoompanimeat is the outburst of Laughter. 

Brectnaaa of carnage nnd demeanour la looked upon aa 
the fitting expresfion of eapenor might; while collapse or 
provtratzem is aigniflcant of ufenonty If we advert to the 
moment of a fireM Tictary we thall tee the proof* of increoaed 
Tital power m the ezubconnoe and excitement, and in the dia- 
positicn for now labcora. IVe are accoatomed to oontiut the 
spin la of men beahng with the apinta of men beaten. 

There ere vanou* caotea of the autburat of lAu^htsr but 
none more oertara than t sudden atroke of rnpenonty or 
the Mai of a telhng affeot. Tbe endenoe is flmuahed m the 
undisgujied mamfeatation* of chSdiih gkc, m tho sport* of 
youth, and in the hflanoo* outburst* of every ttage of life. 
Tho phynoel invigoration anjnng from a Mnae of superior 

C er 1* m oanfonni^ with the ganeral law of Self-oonserva- 
. Oonamoua impotenoe i* a pomtioa of reetramt, a oon- 
fliot of tho forooB to escape fr^ it la the oe«atxon of a 
ttn^la, the ttdemptacm of -vitai enargy 

Tbe bearing on tho Wm u a oonaequenoo of tbe apecna 
alliance of the state with our activity By it we are dirooeed 
\o msrgj nol mei^y through ita stnnulo* aa pleeaure, but 
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also tlirougli its direct influence on tlie active side of our cou- 
stitution This can he hest understood by contrast with the 
passive tone under tender emotion 

3 On the mental side, the feehng of Power is, in 
Quality, pleasurable , m Begree, both acute and massive , 
m Speciality, it connects itself with our active states. 

The gratification of superior Power falls under the com- 
prehensive class of elating, or intosicatmg pleasures, due to a 
rebound, or relief from previous depression ^j.Jt is most nearly 
allied to Liberty In both, the active forces are supposed to 
have been m a state of wasting conflict, from which they are 
suddenly rescued 

Intellectually, this pleasure is not of the highest order, if 
we are to judge from the cost of sustaining it. Bemg an 
acute thnll, it may impress the mtellect in one way, namely) 
in the fact of its havmg been present , bnt we do not easily 
repeat the pleasure ideally, in the absence of the ongmal 
stimulation Hence its mere memory would give compara- 
tively httle satisfaction, while it might contam the stmg and 
promptmg of desire In this respect also, it is contrasted 
with tenderness As a present feelmg, it has power to oc- 
cupy the mind, to control the thoughts, and to enthrall the 
beliefs 

4 Next, as to the Specific forms of the emotion. 

What IB vulgarly called ‘ making a sensation,’ is highly 
illustrative of the rebounding elation of conscious Power. 
This IS the infantile occasion of hilaniy and mirth Any act 
that gives a strong impression, that awakens the attention, or 
arrests or quickens the movements of others, reflects the power 
of the agent, and stimulates the joyous outburst To cause a 
shock of fright, or disgust, or auger (not dangerous), is highly 
impressive, and the actor’s comparison of his own power with 
the prostration of the suSerer occasions a burst of the joyous 
elation of power , laughter hemg a never-fading token of the 
pleasure 

The control of Large Operations reflects by comparison the 
sense of superior efficiency This is the position of the man 
m extensive husmeas, the employer of numerous operatives, 
all workmg for his behoof Such a one not merely reaps a 
more abundant produce, but also luxuriates m a wide control 

The exercise of Command or Authority, in aU its multitu- 
dinous varieties, is attended with the delight of power. It 
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appears in tbo boodihip of o famflj in enrfr apes, tv poiitian 
T)f uncontrolled dctpotnnn, ItisuHadonttotuIllio rolnbons of 
maitor and aerrant. In some forma of omplopnent, as m 
military tomce, it Ii, for certain rcnsoni of expediency made 
TeryunprcsaiTo the contrast between the airs of the superior 
and the dcCarontial attitude of Ibo mfenor is purposely ox 
aggerated In the departments of tbo state, great perwers 
hare to bo ©ntmatod to indiridoaU, who tberenpon fc^ tboir 
own inpenontj and mako otben fool iboir infcnonty 

Tbo pleasure of "Wealth, especially in largo amcrant, in 
toItcs to n high degree tbo sonument of power Ricbcs buys 
the command of many mens tomcct, and gircs, nncmployt^ 
the feeling of ideal power 

By force of Persuaaxm, eloqncnco, connaol or intcUcctual 
oacendan^ any one may have the consaonsncaa of power 
without the autbonty of office The leader of assemblies, or 
of porties in the state, enjoys tho sentnneut m this form, 

Tho luxury of newer atiaches to Spiritual aacendaner In 
the ministry of religion, a man is conaaons of an autbonty 
superior to all temporal rule. Tho preacher is apt to suppose 
that ha most ordinary competition u raised, ty a mpcniatural 
afllatua, to au efficacy far boyond the ohoiceti langnago ezn 
ployed by other men 

Eren superior Knowledge girei a positicm of consdous 
Mwer slthoogh tbo farthest romored mnn the mfloonco of 
foroe or oonstiimt. In proportion os a man possesses infor- 
m ation of great practical momont, snoh as others do not 
possets, be is nlaod to on eminonco of pnde and power 

The love of Tnflnence, Interference, and Contid, is so cz 
teniiTe snd salient as to be a groat fact m the oonstitnhon of 
soGie^ a loading cause of socuil phenomena. It prompts to 
Intolerance, and the suppression cdf individuahtT llony are 
found w fllm g to submit to restraints themsolres, nrorided 
tb^y can impose the same upon their nnwilhng ned^bours 

In the dispotrtiau to intnide into other peofde s affiurs, and 
to give opmiona faTourtblo or unfavtmrsble on the oonduct of 
m a nk ind gonaraDr there a still the nme lurking conacKnia- 
neas of power More openly and avowodlT, it sbowa itself in 
the ranoua mode# of c onv e yi ng Disapprobabon, whether ai 
torted by the just sense of dement, or set on for the plea 
rare of rsismg ourselves by judging and depremntmg others. 
Coutompt, DensiOTi, Scorn, Oontnmely meoanre the greatness 
of the person eraresmig them, agamst the degradation and 
intigp i flc an ce of fne person sntyectod to them. 
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The feeling of Power is likely to abound in the active or 
energetic temperament, to which, it is closely allied. In the 
form of Ambition, it takes possession of such minds , who have 
their crowning satisfaction in becommg the masters of man- 
kind We need only to refer to the class of men that suc- 
cessively held the throne of Imperial Rome 

The present emotion will now be seen to be widely differ- 
ent from the feelmgs considered m the foregoing chapter, 
although fusing readily with these Men have often sought 
power at the sacrifice of reputation , and have enjoyed ascen- 
dancy accompanied with universal hatred 

5 The pains of Impotence are in all respects the oppo- 
site of the pleasurable sentiment of Power 

Bemg subject to other men’s wills, and rendered small by 
the comparison , bemg beaten m a conflict , bemg dependent 
on others , bemg treated with contumely and contempt , bemg 
frustrated m our designs, — all brmg home the depressmg 
sense of httleness A great exertion with a tnflmg result is 
the occasion of ndicule and contempt 

Belongmg to the exercise of power is a form of Jealousy 
Any one detractmg from our sense of supenonty, mfluence, 
command, mastership, — stmgs us to the quick , and the resent- 
ment aroused, to which is given this formidable designation, 
shows the mtensity of our teehngs 


CHAPTER YIIL 
IRASCIBLE EMOTION. 

1 The Irascible Emotion, or Anger, ansing in pai^* 
IS marked by pleasure derived from the infliction of pain 

The unmistakeable fact of Anger is that pomted out by 
Aristotle, the desire to put some one to pam 

2 The Objects of the feehng are persons, the authors 
of pam, or injury 

Inanimate objects may produce pam m us, tc ’ther with 
some of tbe accompaniments of anger, as for e..mmple, the 
ronsmg of the energies to re-act upon the cause of the pam j 
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tnit, -wittiffai dotiung tiem m perwuali^ yn caimot feel 

proper anger toirardjtheae. The dd Arcadian^ wbon ttMuo- 

oeisfol m the chaae, ihowed thctr reacntment hy ptiofanff the 
wooden itatne of Pan, their D«ty 

8 The PHTBiOAL mamfeetabons of Anger over and 
above the embodunent of the anteoodflut pain are (1) 
general Excitement (2) an ontbmtt of Activity , (3) De- 
ranged Organic functions (4) a oharaotenstio Expreaaion 
and Attitude of Body and (6) m the completed act of 
Bevengo, a burst of erultatiou, 

(1) A gencrtd Excitement of the syatem foIlowB any 
■hoi^ espemaliy if audden and aoQte« yet not cmalunc The 
direohoa tee exentement tahea depends on other bdngt. 

(2) InAnger theexertamentroaobee theoontreeofActivi^ 
and TcroMa twm to an tmnsnal patch, somebmea to fren^ 
bordering cn dehnam. Heroin tea the oantroat to Fear 
whioh draws off pennff brora the aobro organs, and excites the 
oentra of aentibwy and thought. 

(8) Ihe derangement of the Orgamo fonotions is piro 
bahly doe solely to the withdraTral of blood and nervous 
pow^ ] it does not sasttme any constant fenn. The popnUr 
notion as to Ule bemg aeoreted in greeter abnndanoe, is no 
farther trae than as tmplymg loes of tone m the digestive 
organa. 

^4) The Ex preeaion of Feature and the Attitude of Body 
are m keeping with strong actiTe dotenninaticm bred by pam. 

(5) in the stage of conaanxmated Betahstion, the joyful 
and exnltmg expression mingies mth the whole, and ^res a 
peculiar set to the festuree, a oomphoaticin of all the unpolses. 

A On the mewtal side. Anger contains an impulse 
knowingly to inflict suffering upon another sentient being, 
and a poaitive gratification in the fact of sufFetmg in 
flictcd. ^ 

The first and obrums effect of an nyuiy is to ronae na to 
renrt it T?e may do more wo may for our more effectual 
proteohon, disarm and disable the peirson that has ipjured us. 
Ah this js Tohtion, and not anger Under the angry fe^lmg 
wo proceed fisrther end infliot pern upon the author of 
tho injury knowing li to be taoh, and deriving Satiafaotioii 
in proportioa to the certainty and the amount of the 
pom. Thia positive pleasitro of ndetoUnca js the fact to be 
reaolved. 
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In tlic uKimnlo nnnljsii of Anger, rvD seem to trace 

these , note, he, Us -(]) In n sl,Uo of 

cntji»» rfTict 15 soucjlit to CJivc A cut to tlic <icti\il} ( } 

nf sensuous and sensual pleasure (3) iue pleasure o 
™,r ,s rendered to (i) TI.ere is n set, sf,, chon ,n p c- 
™nt,„n ferther pan, to om-scUcs, l>y vutvmy jmr ^,,s, 
0 ? of conscanoncos, ,n any one ,ne.„fe5t,ng harmful 

purposes . 

(1) AVhon tlio state of active e>ccitomcnt is 
tlinig must bo done to give it scope or Acnt Jo bo ; H 
cner^, and baic nothing for it to eveente is 
Sate^o be in Some ebange or encct prodneed on inammate 

things, holly inolciant to the oecnsio ’ ^ , ^pie, 
measure of relief Kicking aiA ay a JX a 

tearing donn a hclUope, aic ^XoX"%ho Vendmt- of the 
mcro frcn7icd or maniaenl cxeitcmcnt ° a 

clothes, among the Jov.8, ivonld seem intended to si^ 5 
great shock and agitation, imUi frcn/icd excitement 
^ (2) In the spectacle of bodily inOiction ^nd Bubemg, 

there scorns to bo a positive fascination In tbe ^bsenc ^ 

countervailing sympathies, the '''^^^^^^^XSion arising 
new variety of the sensuous and the 

from onr contact with livmg bemgs In tbo lors cr rac , 
dehgbt from witnessing suffering is in^nse 

f31 In nnttmff another to pam, there is a gin 
emoli 0 &® 0 r supenonty The felt ^ 

trast between the positron of infiioting 1’'"“; “ 

snbjeeted to ,t, rs a stettag m making 

somce of joy and exultation Ibe childisli ae g or 

an effect, or a sensation, is at its utmost, when som p 
animal is victimized and shows signs ot pam 

Were it not for onr sympathies, onr and otm coii 

scientions feebngs geneiaUy, this dehght wonld be nnwera^. 
■we should omit no chance of gratifymg j imiae- 

other person puts ns to pam, or causes ^ 
diate effect is to suspend the feelings of 
and obligation, and to open t^^® jXSyre- 

tions It IS pnttmg the mjurer under ^J^Xis ntrsoXs tom 
makmg him an outlaw , the sacredness o , ^ g that 

away, he is surrendered to the sway of the . 

find their delight in suffering It ^ Xhowever 

mnmty to yictmuze the harmless and innocent , let, nowe 
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fcny Tn>Ti OT by tbciP bo&ruig or £11 oondoctt fnmiBh ft 

pretext for snipendlng hibtcu eof^w id tboir caeo, aad a mol 
titode Trill bo ready to join in their dostmetion 

(4) In rotijifttmff npoa Iho onthor of on injnry, to tho 
point of effectiiftlly ootemng from ft ronowal of tho oObneo 
^ deliver onreolvea from ft eaneo of fear { rrhlch u to eiyoy 
tho rcacboii and rcliof from a depressing agency Wo hftTO 
this satiafection hi dettroying wild beasts m ponishiog ft 
gang of robbers In rooting and disarming an aggreosivo 

^'ooTUoderod as a plcomrablo gratification, tho fooling will 
vary aooordrng to the oloment that wo snppoeo to provaiL 
If tho chief fact bo tho glut of seninahty ana of power tho 
foeling is one of groat and acuto plcasnro, and might bo do- 
Boribod in part tho language aircody ^Ttm with roferonco 
to tho emoticm of power 

6 The vanooa aspects and Species of Anger tony next 
b9 reviowed 

In the Lower Am mala, certain manifostabons pass for 
modes of irascibility The beasts of prey destroy ana deronr 
their Tic&ns, with all the frantlo azotemcDt of TTrath; while 
acme herbirorous aonnals, ai the boll and tho stag fi^t ono 
another to the death. AU ■ntmalw pocsoesin^ eonrago and 
energy repel attacks and mraaion by positive infiictiona} tbo 
pensonoDS reptiles and insects, wbon molested, disohargo their 
Tonom. 

The vehemence in tho destrnebem of prey is nothing more 
than Tohbon under the stanulos of hnnger Bo in resisting 
attaoka, the antmal is aTrakened to pnt fewth its active endow 
m e nt , whatever that may be. It is not easy to fix tho point 
whero somothm^ more thew the exertion of energy is con 
oernod. An ordinary development of intelligonce m discornmg 
the means to ends, would enable an anxmal to see, in tho de 
strnchon of & nval, a step to the satiating of its own scmsnal 
appebtea. It is possible that an effeefc of association might 
convert this mwina into an end in itself^ like the miter’s love of 
money so that even an animal without fpemal wants, in the 
abnndanoe of snrploa energy might manifest its doetrnctive pro- 
peosity uncalled for In ijuH ^hbng and oook fighting the 
aotive energies are under expreae ston^bon from without, and 
the fory marufested has all the frenmed exoitoment of rage 
Still, it is not necessary to assume anything beyond a mere 
rudiment of the proper pleasure of power The viotonous 
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nnimnl may Imvo finfilcicnt recollection of its own chegnered 
c\pciioiiccs to enter Bomcwliat into the position of Tioing van- 
quihlied, and to feel tbo diffcrcnco between tbnt and snccess, 
and exactly as tins intellectual and emotional comparison is 
wntbin tbo compass of its powers, will it feel tbc glut of its 
own bupci lority If w c are unable to assign to any but tbe 
biglicst animals sneb an intellectual range as tins, we cannot 
credit animals generally with the developed form of anger 

By tbo study of Infancy and Cbildbood, we may expect to 
see the gradual unfolding of tbo passion Tbo earliest es- 
poriences of pam in tbo infant lead to a more or less energetic 
excitement of grief After tbo development of distinct hlangs 
and dishkings, intb tbo accompanying voluntary determina- 
tions, any stiong repugnance will lead to a burst of energetic 
avoidance , following tbo law of tbo will There will likewise 
be tbo manifestation of beating off a rival claimant, as means 
to an end Then comes tbo stage above supposed to be trace- 
able in tbo higher animals, tbo sense of one’s own present 
energy, in comparison with tbe understood pain and bumilia- 
tion of another Only the human intellect can fully attain 
such an elevation, but when it is attained, tbe pleasure of 
power has come to birth, and, therewith, genuine anger 
Tbe child is not long out of tbe arms when it reaches this 
point, and it proceeds rapidly to perfect the acquisition Side 
by side with tbe sense of power over others, will also be 
shown tbe venting of active excitement on thmgs inanimate 

In the irascible feeling, as seen m maturity, it has been 
usual to make a distmction between Sudden and Deliberate 
Angei The Sudden form of Anger is the least compheated, 
and shows the natural and habitual d sposition Excitable 
temperaments, not trained to suppression, are those hable to 
the sudden outburst 

In Deliberate Anger, or Revenge, the mmd considers aU 
the circnmstances of the mjnry, as well as the measure and the 
consequences of retaliation There is imphed, m Revenge, the 
need of retaliation to satisfy the feelmgs of the offended per- 
son According to the amount of the mjnry, and to the exact- 
ing disposition of the injured party, is the demand for ven- 
geance When men have been mjnred on matters that they 
are deeply ahve to, — plundered, cheated, reviled, deprived of 
their rights, — their resentment attests the magmtnde of their 
suffermgs, the value that they set upon their own inviolabdity 
The ordmary measure of revenge, m civihzed life, is m some 
proportion to the fancied injury, the barbarian exceeds all 
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proportaonB. and ghite Wrff 'mth the eawtoctioii of tki 

Wnoe. mat are we to expect from him ttat 

mingled dehght in the infieniigi of an unoffending fellow 

affeoticni grounded on anger i* caBed Halre^ 
fftmmf, of §0111© one wrong neror eataifled, a mppoeed barmfoi 
dispontum. cm the part of another an ohrtmotiTe position 
manitauied,' — keep tip the resentfol flfln i e » till it has become an 
affection, or a haint Sometimea a mere arerccm or dislike is 
(ienshed into hatred. Rirslry an^encoity m mrcnmatanoea, 
exercise of power or authority axe fremient oonsea. 
A famibar example is teen m Party ipimt. Men banded 
tocother m secta or partiea, genemD^ entertam a permanent 
animosity to their nrsl sects. It fe in this form of the affeo* 
laon Anger beocmea a paramcnint element of one s life, 
irv* Tender Affeotaon, Hahtfcaal Anxie^ or Onlhvated Taste 
hlodifled by aooident^ oanses, sometimes intensified by ipeoul 
proToostia:^ sometxmee neatrabaed by temporary oocasicois of 
sympathy it u one of the toorsl forces of the haman being 
unpartmg pleasure and pain, cootroUug the attention and 
tho^hts, swaytog the oonnotioDS. 

The formidable tDanifestatumnsmsd Antipathy is stronger 
than HahrecL It owee part of ita mtensity k> an infasiocn of 
Pear The nolent antipathies towards cmrtam animals, as the 
poosonons reptils, are m a great measure due to fear Others 
ofihad KOKibihtLes of the estheUo kmd,as when they ar« easo 
coated with filth and dmgust. 

Eren towards human baingi, the state of Antipathy may 
axue Without the prorocabon of injury as m the antipathic 
of race, of casta, and of oreed. The natural or artificial repng 
nane*! thus octancmed will inspire, no lees tfian vengeenca, a 
dtspoaition to mfliot harm, and to oxnlt orer calamity 

The state of Warfare, Hostihiy Oombat, brings before ns 
the irascib!© feeling m its fnghest actiTi^ The elements pre- 
sent are too obnous to reqairo detnih lie potency of oppoei 
tacrn, as a tfam'olant of tno aoUvo powers, has arre^y oeen 
adrerted ta A frenned actaTe exmtement is the csharaotensbo 
of hostihfy as of anger Fighting and rage are not two 
things, bat the same thi^ 

The different grades and Tanelies of oflenoe make oorres. 
lading diffarencee m the spirit and manner of retaliation. In. 
^ case of Involuntary Wm, the wrathfol impulse is transi- 
tory unless it be from aroidsUe oarelssaness, which is treated 
as a fault demanding reparation- I* Is oommon for petaona^ 
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■s\ itlioiifc intending harm, tc> proceed •with their own objects, 
giiing no heed to the feelings or interests of others, as in 
tobacco smolving Lastly, there is the case of malicious 
design, "which necessarily provokes, to the full, the resentful 
onci gy of the sufierer 

Seeing that the "MTathful feelmgs onginnte m pain, and lead 
to the risks of a counter resentment, some Ethieal -writers have 
contended agamst the renhty of a Pleasure of Malevolence But 
these attendant pains are only a part of the case It is true that 
■when the sympathies and tender feelings are highly developed, 
the exercise of resentment may be more pamful on the whole than 
pleasurable , m this case, however, it is suppressed , a bene- 
volent mmd seldom gives way to revenge The bnrden of proof 
hes upon whoever would maintain that mankind dehberately and 
energetically aim at a present pam The fact is known to occur 
under certam modes of excitement, and possibly, therefore, in the 
irascible excitement We have already noticed the influence of 
fear, in thwarting the ordinary course of the will But revenge 
IS far too common, too persistent m its exercise, both in hot blood 
and m cool, to be an insane fixed idea, working nothmg but pam 
The whole human race cannot be under a mistake on this head 
The Homeric sentiment would bo echoed by the millions of every 
age, — Eevenge is sweeter than honey 

When, resentment comes to the aid of the moral feelings, 
as revenge for criminality and -wrong, it is termed ‘ Righteous 
Indignation ’ A po3i|n.ve and undeniable pleasure attends the 
retributive vengeanceXtliat overtakes -wrong-doers and the 
tyrants and oppressors of mankind The designation ‘ Noble 
Rage ’ points to a more ^tistic effect, bemg the display of 
anger in striking attitudes, and magniloquent diction, as m a 
hero of romance — the Achilles of Homer, the Satan of Paradise 
Lost \ 

7 The -working of Sympathy gives a great expansion 
to the iiascihle feeling , to\vhatever degree we enter mto 
the injuries of otheis, we also paiticipate in their Eevenge 

Inasmuch as the occurrence of injury is a -wide-spread fact, 
it makes a considerable part pf our interest as spectators of 
actual life We receive a shock, more or less painful, when 
a great wrong is perpetratedAbefore our eyes , and have a 
corresponding pleasure in the retaliation The historian can 
Bomefeuues gratify us by the spectacle of retribution for 
flagrant wrongs , the romancisU having the events at com- 
mand, allows tew failures \ 

8 In the Sentiment of Justice, when -analyzed, theie 
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10117 bo tmccd an element of resentful passion , and tbo 
idea of Jufltico, when matufod guides and limits rovengo. 

A TTiJim prompting to Jnrtico in tho first inrtancc, is 
sTinpothotio resentment. Bnt In the fall/ dorolopod idea of 
tne Jut, there is a regard to the fnino of ono mno as oora 
pared with another aocording to the roasonmgs and oonvon 
tiona of the time 

9 The infliction of Punishment, by law, although 
matifving to the sympathotio reaentment of tho community 
IS understood to be designed principally for tho provoulion 
of injury 

The dasigii of ponisbmg offenders by Low it to seonro tho 
pnbbo safety Incidmtal to this is tbe groUficatitwi of rT>- 
sentment whkb, howeror is stiQ to bo m subjection to ibo 
pnnmpol end. Jlr J 8 ilfll remarks that tbiro is a legiti 
mate sabs&ction doe to oar foebngs of indignation and rt>* 
sentment, znasmneh as these are on the whue salatary and 
worthy of ooJtiration, although still aa meant to an end.* 


OHAPTEB IX. 

EMOTIONS OP AOTION—PUBSITIT 

1. Ik voluntary activity three modes of feebng Imve 
now been considered — ( 1 ) the pleasures and poms of 
exercise ^ ( 2 ) the satisEai^on of the end (or the pain of 
missmg It) , and ( 8 ) the pleasure of superior (and pam of 
mfenor) fiowet. 

The IwTMftti vUeh erlBifaul lew prodocu ers twofold. In the 
llr^ plmM, U prsrenU erime br term ( in the noood plaoe tt WfuUtes, 
w nchon i , toa prcrrldsi ft legitunftts Miklftatkia for the ptuakn of r e rengt. 
I ihftll not tnw oe the Importftooe of tlus fteootid tdnmtftge, bat fthall 
ojotant mjsalf with re&ning Okw who donr thftt It it ont, to the warh* 
of the two grmteftt Bngidh bonhsta each of wfaoai wu the ohemploa of 
on* of the two greet ftchool* of thoortt open th»t enbject— Butler fttKl 
Benthftjn. Ilie orimloml bw h? the of rereue in noeh 

the nsM nilftlloa m piftTrbg e to ths eexou ftppetitft. U F Steptua ■ 
Grfmhiel i*w Ohep. JV., p. M.) 
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There remains the mental attitude under a gradually 
approaching end, a condition of suspense, termed Puismt 
and Plot-interest 

In -working to some end, as the ascent of a mountain, or 
in wntclimg any consuramation drawing near, as a race, we 
are in a peculiar state of arrested attention, which, as an 
agreeable effect, is often desired for itself 

2 On the physical side, the situation of pursuit is 
marked by (1) the intent occupation of some one of the 
senses upon an object, and (2) the general attitude or 
activity haimonizing with this , there hemg, on the -whole, 
an energetic muscular strain 

When the pursuit is something -visible, we are ‘ all eye,’ as 
m -witnessing a contest , if the end is indicated by sound, as 
in listemng to a narrative, we are all ear If we are specta- 
tors or hsteners merely, the general attitude shows muscular 
tension , if we are agents, we are sustained in onr acti-vrty by 
the approach of the end 

3 On the mental side, Pursuit supposes (1) a motive 
in the interest of an end, heightened by its steady ap- 
proach, (2) the state of engiossment in object regards, 
with remission of subject regards 

Some end is needed to stimulate the voluntary energies , 
and, by the Law of Self-conservation, the gradnal approach 
towards the consmnmating of the end heightens the energies, 
and intensifies the pursuit 

Now, all muscular exertion is objective fp 21) , it throws us 
upon the object attitude, and takes us out of the subject atti- 
tude Whatever promotes muscular exertion, both as to the 
mtensity of the strain, and the number and the importance of 
the muscles engaged, renders us objective in our regards, and 
-withdraws na from the subject side More especially are we 
put m the object position by the energetic action of the exter- 
nal senses, so extensively and closely allied -with the cerebral 
activity Hence, whatever keeps up an intent and nnremitted 
muscular strain, invol-ving the higher senses, is an occasion of 
extreme objecti-vity , and this is the essential character of pur- 
suit and plot-interest. 

The value of the situation is relative to 'the circumstance 
that we are apt -to be too much thrown upon the subject con- 
sciousness , which, although essential to enjoyment (for per- 
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fed ot^edinfy u perfect lodiflcrenco) b •!«> the condition of 
onr being aliTo to mfforing and of our dwclHog upon onr 
plaunrc* till tboj exUatwt ni and poM Into the palaB of cnnnj 
Babjectmty u apparcotlr moro cortly to tho norrooB B«lcm 
the ohjecUvo nttitndo, u not nodoljr itminctb con bo lon«»t 
ondored. Ai fttf oi actual plcaaoro ia concerned it ii tlmo 
loot bnt an unrcmlttod pleaaumWo coniaouanef* is bojond 
bnmao naturo j tracts of objccUro Indiflercnec scorn as ncces- 
tary to endunng life as tbo total cwatlon of conscionsness 
for one>tl)!rd of onr time Theto objcdiTo tracts are fonnd in 
onr penodi of aetinty and cspecall/ tbo ootmlj of tho bodH/ 
organs bat they occur most adTantageotuly whim tho actinty 
is bnnMg us near to an interosUng gaol of pnnraiL 

It u the nature of tho tralang mind to altcmato from 
bl^oct to robjoct states, tbo ono ginn^ as It were a refreshing 
Tanety to tho other A highly oxdtiog stimulas, ns a sta^ 
porfermanoe, keeps os in tno olgoctirD altitode bat not in 
unbroken permtenoo or perfeol pnntyj wero it not for oor 
freqaont lapses into sabjcetirfty we thenld sbp ent of tbo 
mary znobre, and ruhmergo the whole of the cnjCTiscnt. Tbo 
trannbons are performed with grxsst rapidity tho sareo atb 
tilde xnay not lost abore two or three toconds; while, tho 
bflger wo are kept fa (be object stmin, (lie sweeter is tlio 
roUpso to tho tabjed consoioiisDCss, ropposing it to be 
pleeWrable^ 

4, Ohonco, or UdccrtaJDty within limits, contribates 
to the engrossment of rursuit. 


Absolato certainty of attmoment. being ns good as po»- 
■es(ion,doesiiotoonttitutoasbinnlas (opIoUintomt in look 
mg forward to tho payment of on osran>d debt thoro is no ox 
oitomant. Bnt a certain degree of doubt, with possibility of 
failoro, gires so much of tM state of terror as eimlcs tho 
percepUre organs to tho look-out) in which situation, tho 
steady approach of tho dedsiTn tortnination either oheera na, 
by romoniig the fear or Innreasoa tho strength of tho gaio, by 
deepening the doubt 


The moot faTounblo operabon of uncertainty is when 
mare is before ns a proepWit of something good, snob that 
W attamment is a fiain, while flulure onlylcaTCS ns as we were 
^ case, tho depressing terror of impending 
wamity bnt merely the oglWhm oonsoquent on onr hopee 
ra:^ and yet not assurod- Still, {f tho stako be high 
the fear of losing it will depnTo the situabon of the favour 
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able stimulus of plot-interest. It is by combining a small 
amount of uncertainty vritb a moderate stake, that we best 
realize the proper ebarm of pursuit 

As m all other things, Novelty gives zest to pursuit A 
now game, a new player, a different arrangement of parties, 
will freshen the thoughts, and re-ammate the dubiousness of 
the issue 

6 The excitement of Pursuit is seen in the Lower 
Animals 

An animal chasing its prey pnts forth its energies accord- 
ing to the strength of its appetite The excitement, however, 
manifestly becomes greater near the close, when the victim is 
gradually gained upon, and all but seized TVe have here the 
essentials of the situation , and the feelings of the animal may 
be presumed to correspond with its accelerated movementj 
and intensified expression. 

6 As regards human expenence, we may first take 
notice of Field Sports 

In these, the end is, to most men, highly grateful , being 
the tnumph of skill and force m the capture of some animal 
gifted with powers of eluding the pursuer The pursuit is 
long and uncertain , the attention is on the alert, and at the 
critical moments screwed up to a pitch of intensity To suc- 
ceed in bnnging down the victim after a hot and ardent pur- 
suit, 18 to relapse from an objective engrossment, into a 
subjective flash of successful achievement and gratified power 

The circumstances of the different sports are various, and 
easdy assigned. The most difhcult to account for, perhaps, 
IS the interest of Anglmg , there hemg so many fruitless 
throws against one success We need to suppose that the 
Angler has an emotional temperament more copious and self- 
sustaining than most other men. In the Chase, there are 
additional excitements of a fieiy sort, to make it the acme of 
the sportmg hfe The more dangerous qports of huntmg the 
tiger, the elephant, the hoar, are ecst^y to the genuine 
sportsman. 

7 The excitement of pursmt is mcident to Contests 

’ The combatant in an equal, or nearly equal contest, has ^ 
stake and an uncertainly that engages his powers and en 
grosses his attention to the highest pitch Ks objectivity is 
strained to the uttermost limits, and if he succeeds, he gmim 
the joys of triumph, after being forcibly withdrawn from self- 
consciousness 
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Tho cratcmrint of conlcftj ha^ in all age#, boon a farounto 
recreation Tto proCTammo of tlw OlTOpio gamca was a 
sene# of contests. Glfldtatonal thow*, Tonnuunonts, Ilaccs, 
bare had tbmr Ibotmndj of rotane#. Eren tho onconnlcn of 
the intoUcct^n diirpnlation cmtoiy wit, — oUroct and detain 
a nomerooB boat of fpcctator*. 

In manj of tho cammon gnmea, skill and strength arc dts- 
hnbed br Cbancc, which opens up to each plaj-cr grentor 
poeiibilitio# and thorefbro qnickons the intensity of tho object 
remirds. In Cards and Dico, .olthongh long-continned play 
ohminatca chanco, yet, for a nnglo game, hazard is nearly 
supreme. 

8. Tho occupations of Tndusliy inwlvo, more or less, 
the suspense of Plot intoresU 

TVherorcr enr rolnntafy onorgic* are engaged a certain 
attention u Ikstonod on tba end. which has a snsponitro of 
arrestire effect. Honoo all mdnstry is, to somo degree, anti 
snhjectiro, or calcnlatcd to toko a man out of himsolf Tho 
pruoQcr*f ennm does not attain ita extreme presimm onless ho 
a debarred from oconpation. Bet, wbore thcro is great 
manotony in tho exeoQbon, together with ccrtaintr as well as 
absenoo of norolty in tho retnlt, — for example in taming a 
whedl, or unloading a ship, — them is htUe to stretch tho muo, 
or arrest the attenbom The exmting ocmpations aro thoso 
that inrolro high and donbtAilprospoota,aa war slock jobbing 
and the more aitnrdons speaea of oommorco. In Agnonltare 
the sooacgii supply a succession of ends, with the intorest of 
sutpemae, often attondod with pain and disappointment, but 
st3l of a land to sustain tho olgeobre outlook 

In ererr pieco of work that has its beginning imddlo, and 
end, there is an alleviation of tedlmn hr monaunng tbo steps 
gained, and watching tho remainder as it dwindles to nothing 

9 In the Sympathetio Ealationships, there is the 
additional interest of plot. 

The gratiiying of tbe tender feolin^^ bmng an ond m life, 
tho progrees towards it neooesanly inapirea the forward look, 
and the snspeniire aibtade, from whioh tbo relapses Into sub* 
jeotire oonamonaneei aro exmtiiig by altomabon All tbo 
gu c o e ssea, the epochs and taming p^ta m the oaroor of an 
object of affection a chQd ora friend give periods of intont 
ooenpahon, takmg one out of aeli^ and ont of ones own 
pleaffurea. fihll, we are seldom losers by tho obfeotiTe atii 
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itulo, ^^c n.ro Tnaclo the moro nlivc to the anhjcctivo relapses; 
niul, if plcasuro bo ai\nitiiig us, it is nil tlio greater for the 
diversion 

10. The scarcli after Knowledge is attended "nith plot 

The feeling of knowledge attained being one of the satis- 
factions of lilc, the gindnal approach to some interesting dis- 
closure, or some gieat discovery, enlivens the forward look 
and the ntiitndo ol suspense The sense of difficnlty to be 
BoUed, of daikncss to bo lUnminatcd, awakens curiosity and 
Bcarcb , and the near prospect of the result has the same effect 
ns in c% Cl y other engaging pursuit Tlio art of the teacher 
and expositor bos first in awakening desire, by n distinct 
statement ot the end to bo gained, and then in carrying the 
pupil forward by sensible stages to the consummation, the 
attitude of suspense is identical with earnest attention 

11 The position of the Spectator contains the essen- 
tial part of the interest of pursuit 

Any chase, contest, or pursuit, of a kmd to interest us as 
actors, commands our sympathy as spectators, and the 
moments of nearing the tcrmmation and settling the issue 
inspuG our rapt attention As writb sympathy generally, this 
circumstance gives a great additional scope to our interest 
and our feelmgs Contests are peculiarly fitted to arrest the 
gaze of the spectator , and they have accordingly been adopted 
mto the public amusements ot all times Tht daily business 
of the world, as, for example, the large affairs of nataons, by 
affecting us either personally, or sympathetically, usually con- 
tain a stake, a greater or less uncertamty, and a final clearing 
up preceded by a state of suspense We may also witness 
with interest, the steps and issues of great (or even small) 
mdustnal undertakings, provided their consummation is cal- 
culated to give us pleasure, and is attamed through a progress 
from uncertamty 

12 The Literature of Plot, or Story, is the express 
cultivation of the attitude of suspense 

A narrative will give the same sympathetic mterest as a 
spectacle An interesting stake, at first i emote and uncertain, 
IS brought nearer by degrees , and whenever it is visibly ap- 
proaching to the decision, the hearer assumes the rapt atti- 
tude &at takes him out of the subject sphere Events going 
on around ns, and past history for the first time made known, 
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commnnd thodraonit of the sitnafaon, and tbonc© donve maoh 
of thmr power of detaining the imnd« Bat, Trhareas real OTonti, 
tlthongh oontmnjng the anmmjtanoe of BHipoiiBO, ofloD dis 
appoint expectation, the oompoeor of fichou ond romanco 
ttndiea how to work np the intercft to tho hiffhost pitch 
The enfaro narrotlon m on epio poom or romonoo le con 
oeired to an agreeable end, whi^ is snjpondod hj inter 
mntiTatft actions, and thrown mfo pleann^ uncertamtj’ j whflo 
Tmn nr plots BUgago the attoiitiozt and divert tho pressnro of 

thft TTifLin plot, 

13 He form of pain, inoident to pursnit, is the too 
great prolongation of the snspeiiso. 

There u Ptun m the orosaing of otcr wuhea aa to tho 
catastrophe. There is also the anSenng ennsed hy a high and 
senoni nsk. Bat the form of pom specool to the attitude of 
inspense, is the prolongation or adjournment of the itsno 
Thu IS merely one of the many farxns of the pain of ConOiot 
the mmd is wroo^t np to a oertain attitude of expeotstioii, 
to be baulked or disnppotsted. 

14 The more general paina aocompanyiDg anting are 
oonneoted in ranoofl waps with the labour or diffloolty of 
executioiL 

BxoeBsire masoular eSorti nrodaoe the poms of muscle. 
Baffled stteiMta, from wunt of strength or skfll, hare the 
dispmtmg ed^ of aU thwarted ■iTTc, ancordmg to the law 
of Oonfflot. 


OHAPTEB Z, 

BlIOTIOIfa OP lyT RT.T. -ROT 

1, Ths operatiouj of the InteBect may be attended with 
ranous forms of pleasure and pain. 

As mere exennso, the Intalleotnal trams margiTO pleasure 
in a freih condibon of the srstem, sni^ ^ attended by nerrous 
&bgtie when long continued. 

18 
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2 Tlic ■\voiking of Contiguity, as m ordinary memory, 
does not yield any emotional excitement Laboured recol- 
lection bungs the usual pain of difficulty or Conflict 

Wo donvo no emotion from repeating tbo alphabet or the 
mnltipbcation table Tbo pleasmes and pains of memory are 

duo to tbo things remembered, and not to tbo exercise of 
remembering 

Labomed recollection is a case of baffled endeavours, and 
bni^s the distress, more or less acute or massive, of that form 
1 ir ^ similar nature are all the pams, both of 

dilbcult intellectual comprehension, and of difficult construc- 
tiveness Tbo successive chocks sustamed by the tbinkmg 
powers, in a "work of thought, have the same painful character, 
as checks to the muscular powera m a manual enterprise 

0 student labourmg long m vain to understand a problem, 

0 poet dissatisfied with his verses, the man of speculation 
puzzled and defeated, the military commander undecided as to 

tactics, all experience the pains of distraction and conflict 

?) To complete the painful side of Intellectual exercise, 
reaction from which, is the main source of mtellectual 

pleasure, we may add the pain of Contradiction or Incon- 
sistency 

Contradiction or Inconsistency is one of the most obvious 
forms of Conflict, and^ m proportion to its bold on the mmd, 
gives all the characteristic pam of conflict When our im- 
mediate mterests are concerned, the contradiction is felt in 
thwarting some end of pursuit , as when we receive contrar 
dictory opmious respectiug the character of an ailment, or the 
conduct of a law suit On subjecte that concern others and 
not ourselves, the pam of the contradiction depends on the 
strength of the sympathies With regard to truth generally, 
or matters of science and erudition, where the apphcations to 
practice are not immediately apparent, contradictions produce 
no impression on the mass of men , they are felt only by the 
more cultured intellects, who are accustomed to contemplate 
all the hearmgs of true knowledge, and who have thereby con- 
tracted a strong sense of its value 

4. The pleasure attendmg strokes of Similarity m 
diversity may be described generally as an agieeablfe or 
exhilarating Surprise Yet, the largest part of the pleasure 
Ls the sudden and unexpected relief from an mtellectual 
burden. 
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■niere can be no noTel^ or freshncaa an the tauna of 
Oonbffraty but the opeabon of Sinulanty m brmgmg to- 
gether for tbe first tune, Unnga hitherto tndelj apart, makes 
ti flash of norelty and change, the pnme oondition of omotic^ 
effeot. The Greeks that oonqnered Indm, under Alexander 
must bare been suransed at finding in that remote region 
words belonging to their Ofwn Ungnago. 

It IS not, howeTor the flash of norelty from sn original 
conjnnotmn of ideas, a new mtoUeotnal sitimtioD that fills np 
the charm of on^mal identitioe | it is thenr efibot in aUenati^ 
ctp removing the intellecfual bnrfoni and toila above deacribea 
ag the pami of intellect 'When, by a hmipT stroke of Sum 
lanty the difficoltiea of eomprehenaian and of constmotivonoas, 
just alluded to, arc cleared away there js a jojrous reaction 
and elation of the ootninon to all lorms of rehef from 
conflict and oppression of the latniltifia. The instanoos will bo 
given under sqmrate heads. 

6, New idenbbee m Soiemofr— whether olassiflcationa 
inductions, or deductions — ^increase the numbei of fects 
comprehended by one intellectual effort 

This hss been abundant^ seen m the exposohon of Siznv* 
Isnty !Everj great generahtaticin, as Gravity the Atonuo 
theeny the Correlation of Force, enables us to moludo m one 
statement an umomeieble host of particmlars To any one 
previously endeavouring to grasp the detailB, by separate acfts 
of attentian, the gcuerahsing stroke fbjyt sums idl up m a 
Single expreaaian bnnga a toiWnne march to a glonous and 
sudden tenmnation. Ihe pleasure is detanninoa by the pro- 
nous pain, by the sense of difficulty OToroomo, and by the 
CKHohan of command attained, after bemg conscious of t he 
former potibcn of grorallmg inftnonty 

Somefamfa a new disoorery mierates to solve a ocmtradio* 
tion or anomaly m which case the result is equally an elation 
of relief from intdlectnal p*in m the fonn of distraction or 

n rmflifr t- 

6 (Great disoovenas of Practice, beadee contributing 
to knowledge, give the elation coosequent on the enlarge- 
ment of human power 

Such discovenas as the ateem-engine, which have the 
effect of either dnnmuhing human toil, or mci^oamg its pro- 
ductiTeness, minuter directly to the aentunont of moretisoa 
power as well as of mereosod resouroos for all pnrohasohle 
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enjoyraents In this point of view, the pleasnre is not so 
much in the mteUect, as in the results upon our other sen- 
sihihties 

The strongest part of the sentiment that attaches us to 
Truth IS due to the urgency of practical ends The True is 
something that we can rely upon in the pursmt of our various 
inteiests Whether it be m firmg a deadly shot, or m escap- 
ing a deadly pestilence, truth is the same as precision, accu- 
racy, certainty, m adjustmg the means to the end The 
emokon of Truth is a feelmg of Relativity or comparison, a 
rebound or dehverance from the miseries of practical error 

7 Illustrative Comparisons are another mode of re- 
mitting mtellectual toil 

The happy comparisons or analogies that lUummate the 
obscure conceptions of science, are, pleasmg from the same 
general cause, the lighte ning of mtellectual labour* The 
celebrated simile of the Cave, m Plato’s Repuhhc (see Ap- 
pendix A), IS considered to asfnst ns m viewmg the difhcult 
question relating to the nature of Knowledge 

The compansons of poetry mtroduce another element, not 
strictly of the nature of mtellectual pleasure, namely, the 
harmony of the feehngs Po ssibly the ultimate foundation of 
the pleasure of harmony is the'^.same, hut the difference between 
the strictly mtellectual form, amd w'hat enters mto Pine Art, w 
such as to constitute two species m the classification of the 
emotions. 


CHAPTER!;. XL 

ST^MPATH 

1 Sympathy is to enter mto the \feelings of another, 
and to act them out, as if they were omr own. 

Kotice has already been taken of the dj&sposition to assume 
the feehngs of others, to become alive to l > > > pleasures an 
pains, to act vicariously under the motive p iwer of those plea- 
sures and pams W’e have seen that Pity 
conjoined with sympathy 



tender emotion 
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2 Sympathy supposes ^1) ones own remembetBd ex 
penenoe of pleasuiu and pain and (2) a counexioii m the 
mmd between the outward sigus or expression of the 
various feelmgB end the feelings themselves. 

(1) Tlio good relentrvenasB or memory for oar states of 
pleasure pam^ the mtelleotuid basis of Prud eu of s is also 
the basis of Sympathy We oannot ^mMthute beyond our 
expenenoe, nor up to that expenenoe, without some power of 
reoalling it to mmd. The idiild is unable to enter into the 
loTH and gnefii of the grown np person the hnmble day 
labourer oon have no Wlaw leehng with the carea of the non, 
the great, the idle the without family li^ f a ils to realise 
the iWmgs of the domeatio eonle. 

(2) vanooB feelmgs have outward aigna or symptoms, 
leorned for the most part by obeervatian. Notang bow we 
ourselrei are outward^ aHected under our vanous feelings, 
wo m&r the aune feenngs whem vre see the tame cmiwari 
display m others. The g^e, the laugh, the about of loy oon 
joined in our own expenenoe with the foelmg of delignt, when 
witnessed In acme cue else, are to us an mdicsbon and proof of 
that pOnou • being mentally afieoted, as we remem^ our 
•elves to bare been, when mored to the came manifestations. 

It matters httla, so far as oonoems rsoduto the emotums, 
whether the knowledge of the aigns of feelmg is wholly 
aoqmrod, or partly acquired and paiily instmctiva There 
are certain cig^ of feeling that appear to have a primitive 
efhcaoy to excnte the feehng as, fbr example, the moistened 
eye, and the soft wail of gnet But cympathy is something 
more than a mere smenlifio mferenoe that another person has 
come under a state of tenderneas, of fear or of ruge it is tiie 
bemg forcuhly poa se e se d for the time by the very same feeling 
In this new there must bo a oertam energy of expressiveness, 
or suggestrveneas, m the signs of feeling whioh is favoured 
by the camhmafaan of pnmitiTe with acqmred connexion. 

As examples of the energetio and oatolnng modes of ex 
preplan, we may menticm tlm sound of clearing the throat, 
the yawn, laughter sobhmg Such emotaona as Wonder 
Pear Tenderness, Adnurabon, Anger are highly mfeefaoua, 
when powerfully mamfected. 

3 Sympathy is a speciea of involuntary imitatioii, or 
assumption, of the displays of feeling enacted in our 
presence which is followed hy the ^ of the feelings 
theroselvea. “ 
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Wc nvo pujiposcd io gi\o "vvay to the Tnanifcstations ot 
unotliei B fcoluigs, j(.o iunt.ife (ho'ic mnnifcstations, and as a 
cotiso(jucncG to bo anectod •with llio mental state conjoined 
Ihoiewitb ]5\en ■\%licn wo do not repeat the displays of feel- 
ing to the full, we liavo tho idea of them, that is, their em- 
boduueut in tho neuous corrcnls, to 'which attaches the 
coi responding state of iiiind. We come under tho influence 
ol eiei j pionouncod cxpicssion of feeling, and if the circum- 
stances bo faioinable, leprodnce it in ourselves, and follow 
out its determinations, the same as if it grew wholly out of 
oiusehos It is thus tliat wo arc affected by an orator, or an 
actor, or by tho eutlmsinsm of a multitude 

4 The following aie the cliief circumstances favour- 
able to Sympathy 

(1) Our being disengaged at tho time, or free from any 
intense occupation, or prepossession Tho existing bent of 
the feelmgs and thoughts has always a certain hold or per- 
sistence, and IS a foicc to be overcome by any new impression 

(2) Onr flimdiarity ivitb the mode of feeling represented 
to ns Each one has certain predominant modes of feelmg , 
and these hemg tho most readily excited, we can sympathize 
best with the persons affected by them The mother easily 
feels for a mother And obversely, where there is total dis- 
parity of nature or pursmts, there can be comparatively little 
sympathy The timid man cannot enter into the composure 
of the resolute man , the cold nature -will not understand the 
pains of the ardent lover 

(3) Our relation to the person determines onr sympathy , 
affection, esteem, reverence, attract onr attention and observa- 
tion, and make ns succumb to the influence of the manifested 
feelings On the othei hand, bati ed or dislike removes us 
almost from the possibility of feUow-feelmg , the name ‘ an- 
tipathy ’ is the denvative formed for the negation of sympathy 
Still, it must be distmctly understood, that love is not indis- 
pensable to sympathy, properly so called , and that aversion 
may not -wholly extmgmsh it 

(4) The energy or mtensify of the language, tones, and ges- 
tures, necessarily determines the stiength of the impression 
and the prompting to sympathy 

(5) The clearness or distmctness of the expression is of 
great importance in inducing the state on the beholder This 
is the advantage of persons gifted -with the demonstrative 
constitution , it is the talent ot the actor and the elocutionist, 
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and tte groundwork of an mtarwtmg domennom* in Booiotj 
w hnn tte rcmtxk ii mado^ that to make othen foclt wo nero 
onlj^ to foel onrselTet, the power of adoc^nato ecrpreasion 10 aleo 
nnpbed. 

(^6) There is m some more than m otberi, a luscep- 

tibilitT to the drsplayf of other men ■ foelingi, as opposed to 
the •eelf>engro8sea and eg o tietio prompting It is a branch 
or spemee of the rooepUre or ensooptibJo temporanient, the 
oonsiitatian more strongly endowed on the nde of the senses, 
and leas strongly m the o e ntrea of acting To tins n a fam J 
diderenoe we ma^ add difierencea m edDcntran and the ocmrse 
of the hainta, which may ooadnn the aympothetic unpolses on 
the one hand, or the egobstio impnlsea on the other 

6 The clrmar or completion of Sym^hy is the do- 
tenmnation to act for anotW person exaoUy as for self 
It is not enongh that we become adeoted nearly as others 
aSectad, thro^h the medium of their manifeetabons of 
feeling to wtoch we snnonder onisolves symiatby fiuther 
sopposes that we act noanonsly in removing the pom^ or m 
pKunotinff the pleasure, that we thus share m. Iot preoiBe 
nature oT dus izopulse, or its fenndaticm in our mental system, 
n a matter of some subtlety I hare already (OomouiTT 
§ 18) expresaad the optroon that it rprings not from pure 
rohtion, ^ from agency of the Jilted idea. That mere 
rolihon is not the whole case, may he seen at once by con 
sidermg that: the short and easy method of gettang nd of a 
sympatoebo pam, is to tom away from the <wigmal^ as we 
f^aently do when we are unable or indispoeed to ren(^er 
asBistanoe. But the fact that we cannot always or eeaily do 
this, shows the persisting tendency of an idea once admitted, 
and the rafluence it has to work itself out mto action, irre- 
spective of the operaticni of the will m deemg paiu and grasp- 
ing pleasure. The sight of another person endunng hunger 
cold, lahgue, renras m us some rec^eotaon of th^ statee, 
which are pamfbl even m idea. We oould, and often do aave 
ourselves this pam by at emoe averting the view and looking 
ont for another ol^ect of attenbon j but the operabon is cme 
of some difflcmlty we fed that there m a power ta sene 
detain na, indepc^ent of the will, a power in the eip rea ai on 
of pam to awaken onr own ideas of pam imrl theM ideas 
emoe awakened keep their hold, and prompt ns to act for 
rehevmg the ongmal subject, whose pam wo have unwittingly 
borrowed or assumed. 
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6 IMen in general can s}nipatliizc "with pleasure and 
pam as such , hut in the kinds and varieties of these, 
oui sympathies aic limited 

The moi c fact that any one is in pain av akens onr sym- 
pathy , but, unless the causes and attendant circumstances 
also come homo to ns, the sympathy is neither persistent nor 
deep. Pams that have never nnheted us, that we know 
nothing of, that are, in onr opinion, justly or needlessly 
incuiTed, are dismissed horn onr thoughts as soon as we are 
mfoianed of the facts The teais shed by Alexander, at the 
end ol his conquests, probably failed to stimulate one respon- 
sive drop in the most sensitive mind that ever heard his story 

7 The Sympathy of others lends support to our own 
feelings and opmions 

When any fcclmg belonging to ourselves is echoed by the 
expression ot anothei person, we are snppoited and strength- 
ened by the coincidence In the case of a pleasurable feehng, 
the plcasui-e IS xnci eased, self-complacency, tender affection, 
the sentiment of power, are all enhanced by the reflexion 
from others It seems as if the cost of maintaining the plear 
surable tone weie diminished to us, we can sustain it longer, 
and with augmented intensity In the case of a pamfal 
feehng, as fear, remorse, impotence, the concurrence of another 
person lias the same deepemng effect , to increase our pains, 
however, is not usually considered a part of sympathy A 
sympathizmg friend endeavours to counterwork depressmg 
agencies Still, the prmciple is the same throughout, the 
expressed feelmgs of a second person are a power m our mmd 
for the time , they impress themselves upon us, more or less, 
according to the various circumstances and conditions that 
give effect to personal mfluence The strength and earnestness 
of the language used, its expressiveness and grace, our affec- 
tion, admiration, or esteem of the sympathizer, and our own 
snsceptibihty to impressions from without, are the chief cir- 
cumstances that rule the effect The sympathy of persons of 
commanding influence, and especially the concurring sym- 
pathies of a lai ge number, may mcrease m a tenfold degree 
the pleasure of the ongmal, or self-bom feelmg 

8 Through the infection of sympathy, each individual 
IS a power to mould the sentiments and views of others 

This is merely statmg the previous proposition in a form 
suited to make it a text for the influence of society at large 
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on the opinion* of iti membcrB. If all indindnahticH ttbto 
equally proncninccd and eqnaUy balanced, the mutual acbon 
would result in an oa you wore but a* there m uaually a 
prepouderonoo of cortoin Bentnneiita, opinions, and tibtti, the 
effect is to comprees indindmility into umformitj' m most 
FeTT person* have the strength of innate impulse 
to reai*t the feeling* of a mmonty povrurfuHy expressed 
henoe the umfonmt^ oonservutiain and horeditniy oontinu 
once of uroedi, aontiments, opuuona, that bare onco obtained 
an escendanoy Eren whan meai form mdopendent judgments, 
they ahstain fium erprcssnig them rather than renounce the 
support that iooisl sympathy giTts to tl)0 indindoaL 

9 Sjropathy is, indirectly a eourco of pleasnro to the 
sympathizer 

If the yiew here taken be correct, the disposition to sym 
paihixe with, and to aot for others does not mainly depend 
on tbo mobrea to the wfll— the pursuit of pleumre, and the 
reruhnon from pain- Henoo the sacnflc© of self that it leads 
to js strictly and properly a toonfleo, a surrondcr or giving 
up of advantage* without oonsideratum of recoropo u se or 
re t urn- This pochou is indispcusable to the Tindicabon of 
dismterestod acbon os a loot of the human mind The direct, 
proper rmmodlflte result of sympaiby is loss, pam, Boonfice to 
the iympothhor 

IndtrtcUv, however the giving of sympathy as weD as the 
reoeivmg of it, may be a *oarce of Measure. "What bring* 
thi* about 1* rtexproetiy The perton benefited or others m 
hi* stead, mny make up, by aympothy and good offlee* re- 
turned, for all the eaenflee. And it is one of the remarkable 
facts of sympathy the reason of irhiob has been fblly given, 
that the giving and reoemng of good office*, and the inter 
change of aocoidont feehngs, make up a large »ource of plpu 
sure, and form one of the chief charnctenstics of mvihiod mam 
Even With oonaidepTihly less than a foD romprocotion, the 
sympathiimg and benevolsnt man may bo reoampensed for 
ms self-surrender yet there is no endenca thpf. 

—— In virtoTOl Tf^i-nYfi 
T]i« codflrtaksr fisdi a foil nwaid- 
Atthoagh oonfoErtd upon untliaDkfal aea. 

■What givts planatahty to this doctnne i* that society at lurge 
labours to m^e u^ ly benefit* and W epprobahou, for mdi 
Tidual unthaukfulnees or mahihty Itihng this world, the 
fhturo hfr 1* cousidfrred as Tnnkmg good all ^Qoieiunee. 
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10 Sympathy cannot exist upon the extreme of se - 
ahnogation , the regard to the pleasures and pains of others 
IS based on the regard to our o\\ n 

Without plcnsmcs and pains of our own, wc arc ° 

the corresponding cxpcncnco of our fellows . 

nil Wc must rctam a sufficient amount of the self-regarding 

clement to consider happiness an 

Wo leain to value good thmgs Grst for self, we then tensfer 
this estimate to the objects of our sympathy Should we 
cease to evince any interest in our own personal ^eltare, o 
treat our own happiness with mdiffcrence, we practica y y 
doum the position that happmess is nothmg, the consequenc 
hemg to lender philanthropy absurd and nnmeanmg^ 

11 A wnde range, of Knowledge of human bemgs is 
req[uisite for laige sympathies 

The carrying out of sympathy, m a career of hmd ana 
beneficent action, wants a full knowledge of tbe sensifave pomts 
of otheis To note and to keep in remembrance 
and dishkings, the interests and the needs, of ^ of 

we aae well disposed to, wall occupy a considerable ^hf^® ° 
our thoughts and inteUigence , while uniformly to respect 
these, m our conduct, mvolves sympathetic self-renunciati 
m a like emment degree 

12 Imitation, voluntary and involuntary, from its re- 
semblance to sympathy, is elucidated by a parallel expo- 
sition 

In their tendencies and results, sympathy and 
differ, but m their foundations they have 
There is an acquired power, one of the department 
voluntary education, by which we move our own “lembe 
the lead of another person 5 as when under a m^ter or 
man The nearest approach to proper sympathy is a 
involuntary imitation, whereby we contract the ges ^ ' 

phraseology, and general demeanour of those /L 

all these pomts, the activity displayed by others ° 
a guide that we may avail ourselves of if we please, it 1 P 
that we succumb to, the child is assimilated to the 
nrevailmg around it, before it receives any express 

The conditions of mutation are (1) the Spontaneity ° 
active members, and (2) the Sense of the Effect, thatis of the 
conformity with the ongmal As regards the second 
there is real pleasure m sensibly comcidmg with mov 
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witneetod asd tones board} and a cortam pmni^l foolmg of 
duoord BO long ai the coinadonco It not attained Intheoaao 
of oHldren, "who look np with dafenmeo and adnurahem to tho 
mpenor poweri of thw olden, anccofflful imitation haa an 
mtense charm it ib to thorn an admnee in tho scalo of botn^ 
Many of the amoBeznenta of ohOdren aro imitatire it u their 
delimit to dramatue impotiog avocahons, to plaj tho soldier 
tho ind^ or the sohoolmnattff 

jliare is also exemphdod with roferonoo to Imitation, tho 
same anhtheaii or oontrast of chanoton the soBooptiblo or 
impreaconable on the one hand, as against tho self morod 
self-onginating, on the other iTio phymcail basis of the dis- 
tmohon maj be sapposod to be m the distinotive ondowment 
of the Bonsory and motor oontns j at all orentB, the greater 
SQSceptibili^ to imprceaionB roooiTod, reprwentB the mo«t 
general conaition, alike of Bjpipati^ and oi mutation. 

The mutator or Ifin uo most poeseai faedhty in the speoial 
organs employed, as the vmce, the featarea, the geBtnres. This 
18 a mode of ipantanarty in those organB, trith the farther gift 
ofranety flmdhibty or compasa. Sot Btill more re<jniaite is 
the extreme snsceptOnlity of ectnse to the edoots to be imitated 
The thorough and entire absorption of iboBo efl'oots by the 
mad IS the ^de to tho empkrfiDent of the aotire organs to 
reprodno© them- The case iB exactly parallel to artatio 
abili^— a oombmahon of flerOiibty of organ with sensilrdity 
to the speoial effect. Indeed, as regards a c orta in number of 
th^ Kne Arts, — Poetry Paintmg Bonlptoro, — the Artist s 
vocation ii m great part to imiiAta And olthongh Imitation 
IB sappoeed to hand to artisho ptirpose, yet one of the plenamg 
effects of art IS the fidelity of tho mutton itself j and a oon 
Kiderable school of Art sabordmates ideal beauty to tliT 
amchiesB of reprodnehem- 


OHAPTEE XIL 
IDBAL EMOTION 

L The fact that Feelmg or Emotion pereista after the 
onguml stimulus is withdrawn, and is revi ved by purely 
mental foreea, makes the life in the Ipeal. 
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I^[uch of our pleasure and pain is of tins ideal 

ponsurc the pleasures of nficction ton aids ^ 

Tmory of ^ loi\ spent Mo, aro .deal footoga oapaWe of great 

intensity ^ . 

2 I —The purely Physical organs and processes atiect 

the self-subsistence of Emotion 

Enough has been said on the organic processes 
of Organic Life) to show their influence on ^ 

the vigom of youth, of health, of nounshmen , g+gnt 

huoyaft of Its own accord Joyous emotion is 

and^Btrong, ideal pleasure, the mere "tr«nnn“rt mven 
of dchght, will possess a high intensity, by th 
to It, under the existmg corporeal vigour f 
tbmgs, the excited bram, attractmg to its^f 
nounsbment, mamtains a bigh pitch of g„„gested 

pitch of emotional fervour, whatever he the emotion ^ 

St the time So, m holiday tunes, aU ideal B^tes of g^uai 
emotion— self-complacency, affection, the sense of p 
more than ordinarily mtense and prolonged ^ 

We may add, likewise, as a purely eorporeal 
agency of 4e Stimnlatmg drugs, which by 
bmm, disposes a higher degree of emofaou Thus ^co 
stimulates^ both the tender emotion, and the sense of p 

to a notable and ludicrous degree ^^nfmn. sug- 

In states of corporeal elation, any pleasmg , ;ig 

gested by its proper agent bums brighter , a 
more acutely felt Eor the same reason, t 
sure by mental suggestion, would be more m 

In the powerM and active bram, mental m 4.nere is, 

general are stronger and more contmnmg , 
m most cases, a preference for some one mode 
Feebng, WiU, or Intellect 

3 II —The Temperament may be speciaPy adap e 
for Emotion. ^ 

There is a physical foundation for this also, 

of Bram and other organs, -apparently the 

secretmg organs , but whether we specidate on P J 
Bide or not, we must recognize the mental fact ^ 

ease a persistent flow of comparatoely strong 
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cmoUcmi other* canallaui to thii onl^ short Inlcrrats. 
The stTonfftb ortho iyilcm inoluse* ia Icclinp and dtray from 
Will and from Intellect such ncruorw, nnle^fl largely endowed 
on tho wh61c> am dcfecliTO either in oclinty or in intellect. 
In them, howcTcr emotion is fcrrld wbctlicr actoal or ideal 
the recollection of plcnsuro cotmU aa prewnt nlcnsnro 

The cmotioiial tempcramonl may not maVo all emothros 
eonally ttrong | wo znojtt allow for ■pecifio dilTcmnccfl Hot 
w^cn wo had inch leading emoticjn* os Wonder Tender 
Feeling Sclf-complaeonoy Powit and tH tho fcclinpi of re- 
bound, In cicaborant foIocM wo may eiprcM tho Cict by ri 
gononil tendency or temperament for emotion 

Tho Emobonal T em perament w framed for plcasnmblo 
emotion it la a mode of ttrength, of elation, and bncyancy 
It doea not, therefore, magnify pain aa it does plcasnro on 
tho contrarr it rcsotirccs to inbraerge and to forgot tbo 
pninfrJ feelings. Tho memory for pama, tho ideal Iifo of pain 
except in ao ai it mtnbton to pmdrnlcd forclhonght, ond 
Ticoncnij BycDpatbies, ia a wcoknesa a dofeet of tho conriitn 
turn showing itself in time* of physical wcokncsn, and con 
qnorod by physical ronoratiom 

IIL— Thero may bo MtutitntiODS endowed for Spe- 
cial Emotions. 

It u not to bo aiwnmed that tho emotion* all nso and (all 
togethor Bcfidc* tho general temperament for omolion thero 
are conrtitntioni either endowed or ednented for tbo •eparato 
omotiona. To oaeortam whidi of them may m tliu way bo 
derelopcd singly la ono u*o of on nltunato analysia of tho 
feelings. 

Reverting to tbo fondamontal distinctitm between tbo 
mgoing or lennUro rdo of onr natnro, and tho ontgomg or 
oottro udo, wo have reason for bobonn^ that tho two ride* as 
a whole oro tmequnlly developed in mdindoals Kow ns 
there are emotions belonging to tbo bomUito or posilro rido 
— Tendornet*, for oxampTo— and emotions alliod to tho nctiro 
aide, a* Power we may expect ipcciQo devolopmonta corro- 
spoading to theao emotlona^ A conitiiutipnal Tondernesa is a 
common manifestatiOTi, cron, without supposmg a largo omo- 
temporament on tbo whole. Tbo persons so endowed 
win be dutmgmsbod for chanshing alTection j and, wlion tlioro 
are not cnou^ of real objects, tbo feeling will bo manifested 
in ideal form*. 

So the sentunant of Power may bo mordinatoly derolopod 
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an pmticular persons, and being so, it avail snstnin itself, in 
tlio absence of real occasions, by persistence in the ideal 
Tlie memoiy, tlie anticipation, tbo imagination of great power 
may give moio delight than strong piescnt gratifications of 
Fouso , something of this is implied in the toils of ambition, m 
the ascetic self-denial that piocurcs an ascendancy over the 
minds of men 

The dciived emotions, as Complacency, Irascibihty, Love 
of Ejno\a ledge, will follow the strength of their constitnent 
elements , they also may attam great self-sustaining force, or 
ideal persistence The feelings of Revenge, Antipathy, or 
Hatred, may burn with almost um emitted glow m a human 
bemg, the real occasions of it aio few, but the system is able 
to mamtam the tremor over a large portion of the wakmg life 

In cases of remarkable development of special emotions, 
cultivation or habit has usually been superadded to nature 
Any strong natural bent becomes stronger by assertmg itself, 
and acquiring the confinnation of habit , besides which, edu- 
cation and mfluence from without may create a strong feeling 
out of one not strong ongmally. 

5 rV — Of Mental agencies, m the support of ideal 
emotion, two may be signalized — (1) The presence of 
some Kindred emotion, and (2) the Intellectual forces 

(1) It IS obvious that a present emotion, of an alhed or 
congenial kind, must facilitate the blazmg forth of an ideal 
feehng The emotion of Rehgious reverence is fed and sup- 
ported, by a ntual adapted to stimulate the constituent feehngs 
— sublimity, fear, and tenderness 

Present sensations of pleasure enable us to support dreams 
of ideal pleasure The excitement of music inflames the ideal 
emotions and pleasures of the listener , whether love, com- 
placency, glory, wealth, ambition the mental tremor is trans- 
ferred to a new subject 

(2) The chief mtellectual force is Contiguity, or the pre- 
sence of objects strongly associated with the feeling, as when 
the tender feehng towards the absent or the departed is mam- 
tamed by rehes, tokens, or other suggestive circuinstances 

Our favourite emotions are kmdled by the view of corre- 
spondmg situations m the hves of other men Biography is 
most charmmg when it brmgs before us careers and occupa- 
tions hke our own The young man entermg pohtical life is 
excited by the lives of statesmen the retired pohtioian can 
resuscitate his emotions from the same source. 
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An element of Belief i* en addition to the power of an 
Ideal Feeling Thia le tbo emobon of Hope, wliKm is ideality 
oonpled TnUi boliot There are renona waji of indacmg 
beL^ aome beu^ idenfacol with causes alreody montionodj 
snob as the vanoas aonreet of mental elatiom Bat belief 
may be aided by pnroly mtellectnal forcaa in which case it 
has rtill the same eScao^ 

foregomg conaiderafaona bring before na certain 
ooDflteral aidi to feeling wfaether aotnal or idoah Ihey 
enAble os to account for the ezeeptuma to the general rnle, 
affirming OiQ Bupenonty of tho preaent or aotool orer tho 
rememhered or ideeh Bat before mabtig that appheabon, wo 
most hare before na the following addibonal aroumstanco. 

6. V — Feeling generated m the Actual is liable to 
be thwarted by the aocsompanimemta of tho situabou. 

The reality of a encoess, or a step m life, la more powerful 
to exmtejoyocLB emotion than the dream or idea of it The 
preaenoe of a fheod, or beloved otgect, is a bappioosa fiir 
Doyond the thought of Uiem m ahMoce. Sbll, there are 
diaadrantagM mcodcntal eren to tfaia highest form, of perfect 
frmhoiL. The reality oomea in the o unrBe of eronta, withont 
reference to our prepaiabon ^mind ^en^oyia^it to tbefolh 
And, what la more, it Beldam oomea in pun^ it la a oonorete 
sitiiation, and nao^y haa some adjuncts or a detraotang not 
to Bay a pamfhl, nature. The hero of a t r ium ph is perhaps 
old, and oannot enjoy it aoUtary and cannot import it. 
Something la preaent to mar the aplendonr of every great 
sooceaa and even moderete good ibrtnne may not be &eo 
from tamt. Tha beloved otgeot in actnal presence is a oon< 
Crete human bemg and not an ongeho abstreobon. 

How in the loeal, the case la altscred. In the first place, 
we do not ideohae nnlasa mentally prepared for it we nnoon 
acumsly ohooae onr own tune, ood oonsnlt onr emobonal 
fitneas m biot, it is beoanae we are emobonally oapable of 
mdnlgmg m a oertam rerene of ambibon, lore, brilliant proa- 
peota, that we fall mto it. 

An d, m the next place, the Ideal drops out of new the 
disagreeable adjnnota of the reality If vro imagine the 
delict of attaining some objoot of pnrardt, an office, a fortune, 
an aJIiitnoe, we do not at the wbjtir tima imagine the alloying 
drawboohs. The predommanoe of a feelmg by the law of its 
njiture, exolndea all disagreeables. Ho tEmg bat a severe 
discipline, partaking of the iugfaest ngonr of prudential fore- 
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iliouglit, qnnlifics a man to body forth tho concrete sitnation 
when ho anticipates some great pleasure Crcsar toiled 
through many a "w cary march, in all ivcathers, to obtain his 
Tnumph , but ho probably did not foi coast the mixture of 
base elements with Ins jojfnt emotions on that day 

It is not meant, that the detracting elements in every con- 
crete situation ontu ely do away w ith the delights of attammg 
what wo struggle for Jilorcover, the after recollechon of 
these bespatteicd joys, in suitable moods, will again take the 
form of ideal punty Tho married woman whoso lot is for- 
tunate and temperament chcorfu], mil remember her wedding 
day, without tho woiry, the heat, and tho headache, which a 
faithful diary would have mcluded in tho narrative 

7 The circumstances now given account for the play 
and piedonunance of Ideal Emotion 

All other things being tho same, a feeling in the Actual 
would surpass a feeling in the Ideal tho present enjoyment 
of a good bargam, a piece of music, an evening’s conversation, 
is much stronger than the remembrance or unagmation of 
tliat enjoyment Still, m. numerous instances, from the operor 
tion of the causes enumerated, one feehng in the ideal may 
be far stronger than another in the actual The emotions 
that predominate m the mind may he qmte different from, 
what the occasions of hfe wotJd of themselves give support to 

(1) In what IS called day-dreammg, we have a large field 
of examples Anything^i occurring to fire one of the strong 
emotions, m cucnmstances othenvise favourable, takes the 
attention and the thoughts away from other thmgs to fasten 
them upon the objects of the feeling The youth inflamed 
with the story of great ichievements, and hold adventures, 
forgets his home and his father’s house, and dreams of an ideal 
history of the same exc ting character The mtellect nunis- 
ters to the emotion, whic h without the creation of appropriate 
circumstances, would npt be self-snpportmg When love la 
the mflammg passion, f here is the same ohhviousness to the 
stimulation of thmgs present , the hfe is wholly ideal 

This IS one acceptfcon of the phrase ‘ pleasures of the 
Imagination ’ They s^e the pleasures ideally sustamed, to 
which the intellect suwhes imagery and circumstances, and m 
that capacity is terme^Imagmation The phrase has another 
meanmgm Addison’s ^ brated Essays, namely, the Pleasures 
derived from works oi , t, in which case ideality is only an 
mcident In looking ' ^ picture or a statue, we have some- 


/ 
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tWUatiMy boeaIk)drcal,tndinti*ro altboa^li Tradcrabtodlf 
r^moipal dcBOT of works of art is to sug^ ideal emotioos. 
Idoalitr is on ounott insopantblo teadent of Art. 

(2) In OUT Ethted app«clatioa of conduct rro oro inqn 
eoced "by ideal emotions. Disliking as wo do m pmctico, 
sorere wstnunts, and sscotto oicrmscs, wo admire tb^m in 
idea from tba g reat fascination of tbo sentiment of power 
Tbo Bnpenonty to pleasure is a fine ideal of moral stron^b, 
and we ocaisocmte it in theoretical morality, howover little 
W 0 may care to practiso It. 

(3) The Ettlgicras sentrmont fmplica a certain dass of 
emotions incompletely gratified ^ the teolities of the present 
life. 3tDndi exactly adsptod to whst this world can supply— 
the ‘ worldly mmded, ore tho contrast of tho ‘ rebgiouily 
m-mflhA. The foohngs of SnbUmilr Love and Fear in tucb 
strength ss to transcend the bmited nhore of the individual 
lot, are easdv led into the regions of the onknown and tbo 
supemsturaL 

8. Ideal Emotion la more or leas connected with 
Desire. 


'When a pleasure exists only ss tbo faded ncTDory of a 
prenoua pleasure, tbero goes with it tbo consciooiueas of a 
pamfol mfimocity with a motive to tbo will to sook tho full 
reality Thia is Dosire. If the reality is irrccoverablo, tho 
state IS eaDad Regret. Should tho ideal fcobng bo so aided 
by vindnest of rrooHeotioti, or ly conatcml supports, as to 
approach the fulness of a real oxpenonce, wo ncQcpt it os a 
suffictng eryoymsat, and bare no daairo In tbo exatoment of 
oonTur^on, we ro^ debrttfiil memories with snob force ss 
to fib up a sstufying oup <n pleosore. 


OHAETEE Sill 

.aSTHBriO BirOTIONB. 


.Sithetio Emotions— mdicatod by tho names. 
Subbnuty tho Ludicrous— are a class of pica 
rfS ^ ^ compoBiUona 

19 
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In tlio perplo-cifcy attondmj^ tlic question as to the Beautiful, 
a clue ought to ho found in tbo compositions of Bino Art 
Such compositions aim at pleasure, but of a peculiar kind, 
qualified by tho eulogistic terms * refined,' ‘ elovatmg,’ ‘ en- 
nohlmg ’ A contiasb is made between tho Agreeablo and 
tho Beautiful, between Utibty and Beauty, Industiy and 
Fino Alt 


2 The productions of Fine Art appear to be distin- 
guished by these characteristics — (1) They have plea- 
siire for their immediate end / (2) they have tw disagree- 
able accompaniments , (3) then enjoyment is not restricted 
to one or a few pci sons. 


(]) We assume, for the present, that the immediate end 
of Fine Art is- Pleasure , whereas the immediate end of eat- 
mg and drinking is to ward off pain, disease, death 

(2) In Fine Art, everythmg disagreeable is meant to be 
excluded. This is one element of refinement , the loathsome 
accompaniments of onr sensual pleasures mar their punty 

(3) The objects of Fine Ait, and all objects called lesthetic, 
are such as may be enjoyed by a great number, some mdeed 
are open to the whole human race They are exempt from 
the fatal tamt of rivalry and contest attaching to other agree* 
ables , they draw men together m mutual sympathy , and are 
thus eminently social and humanizing. A picture or a statue 
can be seen by irulhons , a great poem reaches all that under- 
stand its language , a fine melody may spread pleasure over 
the habitable globe. The sunset and the stars are veiled only 
from the prisoner and the bbnd. 

It will now be seen why many agreeable and valuable 
things, the ends of mdustry, can be distinguished from Fine 
Alt Food, clothing, houses, medioine, law, arroies, are all 
usefal, but not necessanly (although sometimes inciden- 
tally) beautiful Even Science, albeit remarkable for the 
absence of monopoly (3), is not rosthetio , its immediate end 
is not pleasure (1), although remotely it brmgs pleasures and 
avoids pains , and it is too much associated with disagree- 


able toil in the acquisition (2) 

Wealth is obviously excluded from the aesthetic class So 
also IS the delight of Power, which is not only a monopolist 
pleasure, but one that imphes, in others, the opposite state oi 
impotence or dependence ITie pleasure of Affection is 
confined m its scope , being, however, less confined, and less 
hostile to the interests of oOierB, than power. 


I 
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8 THe Eye end the Ear axe the ccsthehc senses. 

The ITosoalAr feohngt, the Oi^&nio iostIbLbtioe, the ten* 
BationB of Taste, Smell, and Touch cannot bo mnltiplled or 
extended liho the effect* of light and »onnd their oWoct* are 
engrossed, if not consntned, by tho present user The con- 
sideration of monopoly would be d^cisiTe against the whole 
class, while many have other diegneliftcationi. Bat pleasures 
awakened through the eye and the oar in conseanenoe of tho 
diffosion of hght and of aoand, can be enjoyed by ooontlets 
nembero. There Isa iomt approach to this wido pordcipebon 
m tho case of odonra hat the diiferonco although only m 
degree, is so groat as to make a snflBmont hue of demarcatiOD 
for OUT present porpoea. 

4. The MoACoIar and tho Sensnol elements can bo 
brought into Art hy beingpresented in the idea. The 
teme may be said of \V^th, Power Dignity and 
WTeotioru 

A painter or a poet may depict a feast, and the picture 
may be Tiewed wim pleasure. Tbo discrua^inff carcum 
stanoes are not present m ideal dehghts. ^ TVWl^ Power 
Dignity Affeod^ as seen or imaged in others, are not ex 
ehwre. In pomt of fact, mankina denre mnch real pleasure 
from s^psuLcdng with theee olneota. They constitnUi much 
of the mterest of surrotindmg life, und of the historical past ; 
and they ere freely adopted into the oompoaitiona oi the 
ariisti 

It may be objeoiad here, that to permit, without merre, the 
Ideal preseatathm of Knsaal delights, merelT beconse of its being 
a drffiiird and not a moiiopoUxed pleasure, u to ghre to Art an 
unbounded hconce of groesnea the rery toppodtian proring 
that the domain of Art is not solSoleDtly droumsoribed by the 
three facts abore stated. Tbe reply is, th^ the sohjects of Fine 
Art are limited by onnsidgratians that are rerr Taiious in difEoreni 
oountnes and tirnw, and are hardly redodble to any rule. The 
pourtimying of aen trial pleasures is objected to on moral ajid pru 
oenhsl grounds as crrentlnnilatiiig men to p urs u e the reahty 
but there Is no fixed Ime unirenany agreed upon. It is erl 
dently within tbe tpiril of Ph» Art, as implW in the 
abenre given, to oultiTate directly and faKhreetly the sources of 
plearoTB that aU eon $Xar* » that proroke syropathy Wtw? of 
rivalry Hence talee that mfiTna cdtbsr the itimftTT or tbs sen 
snaH^ of tbe human nund, in tbeir const (juePoee, inspire what 
arc termed tbe 'hater paadoos, properly definable as the 
inrolTing rivalry and hostility beoause their objects ars'snoh as 
the few epjoy to the rnilnriirp of fjje many 
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It IS in tlio sairiG spirit that Art is considered to occupy its 
proper province when inspiring sympathy and benign emotions, 
and lulling angry and hateful passion Hence it alhes itself with 
Morahty, bemg m fact almost identified with the persuasive part 
of Morality, as opposed to the obbgatory or compulsory sancfaon. 

5 The source of Beauty is not to be sought m any 
single quahty, but in a Circle of Effects 

The search after some common property applicable to aU 
things named beantifhl is now abandoned Every theorist 
admits a plurahty of causes The common attribute resides 
only in the emotion, and even that may vary considerably 
without passing the limits of the name. 

Among terms used to express cesthetic qualities — Sub- 
limity, Beauty, Grace, Picturesqueness, Harmony, Melody, 
Proportion, Keeping, Order, Fitness, TJnity, Wit, and Hu- 
mour — there are a number of synonyms , but a real distinction 
IS marked by the names Sublimity, Beauty, the Ludicrous 
(with Humour) The most comprehensive of the three 
designations is Beauty , the problem of what are the charac- 
teristics of Fine Art is chiefly attached to it Sublimity and 
the Ludicrous, which also enter into msthetic compositions, 
have certain distmctive features, and are considered apart. 

The objects described in these various phrases may occur 
spontapeously in nature , as, for example, wild and impres- 
sive scenery • they may spring up incidental to other eflects, 
as when the contests of nations, earned on for self-protection 
or supremacy, produce grand and stimng spectacles to the 
unconcerned beholders, and to after ages , or when the struc- 
tures, designed for pure utihty, nse to grandeur from their mere 
magmtude, as a ship of war, or a vast buildmg and lastly, 
they may be expressly produced for their own sake, m which 
case we have a class of Fme Arts, a profession of Artists, and 
an education of^people generally in elegance and Taste 

6 The obje^ and emotions of Fme Art, so far as 
brought out m tnfe previous exposition of the mmd, may 
be resumed as folmws — 

L — The simple sensations of the Ear and the Eye. 

The pleasurable! sensations of sound and of sight come 
vnthm the domaml of Fme Art This view, maintained by 
Knight m his Essay on Taste, is strongly opposed by Jefirey, 
who denies that there are any intrinsic pleasuieS due to these 
sensations On such a point, the appeal must be made to the 
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C T penspoc of mflntnii Wo hoTO, ni diotniBoiiig thofo oeiuMO, 
oljus:£ed enamaratod their *01100110110, affirmioff the id 
tnnoKmllj pleoimrable ohorootor of a large part of them ao, 
foreiamplo, TolomiiioTio ooundo, woxmg and womng oonndo, 
mere light, colour, and lootro. If these are admittod to be 
pleooDTohle for then* own eake (and not for the oate of certain 
■nggeated emotion*) then* pretranon* to be emplored m Art 
arensed on their oomplying with the ontena of the Artutio 
emotaono. The pleaonrea anomg from them ore eometimee 
oalled Mubow ai oontrasted with the narrow or monopoHit 
pleaanree of the other eenaes, ooDed itnnaL 

7 n. — Intellect, co-operating with the Sensa, for 
rushes loatenala of Art. 

Hneonlar exetmce end repoee seen or a* in 

the ipectaole of games, rronld be regarded a* an estbebo 
pleainre. The pleacnrei cf the monopohst eemea, when pre- 
■entad in bj the painter or the poet, attem the refinement 
of art 

The ■epgafaonj of bodilr health and ngonr are in them 
Belree exolaKire and ■eofual in their idea, as when we con 
template the cmtward marks orbealth, the^ are artiibo. The 
aotoal enioTToent of warmth or coolneas u *00*1101 the tug 
getbon of tneee m a piotnre 1* refined and artubcal Heseant 
odours are fre^ntlj deeoribed in poetry The feeling of soft 
warm touch ideally excited u a feeuDg ^ art. 

The interrenbon of language (an iDtelleotnal devioe) 1* a 
meant of orerooming the diaagroeablp adjnnott of our senses, 
and of rendering the aentnal ^easurea lest adrerse to arfasbo 
bundling There ore way* or alloding to the offentiro pro- 
cow ea cf orgatuo lift, that depnre them of half their evi] by 
remoTing all thair grosanets. Thu is the purpose of the 
Bhetoniail figure, oalled Enpbemum it is a mode of refine- 
ment detorib^Ie as the purmoabon of pleasure. 

8. HL — The Special Emotions, either in thenr 
aotnality, or in idea, enter lately into Fine Arts. 

This has been already pointed out The first the 

Emobonj of Belabrify — Wonder Snrpnss, Kovalty — are 
■ought in Art, fi* m other pleaturet not artutia The emotion 
of Pear u of ittolf painful, and would be excluded by the 
artist, but for its mcidentoDy oontaibutnig to arfasbo p^f fo r nr e. 
Tender emotion in aotualify it fax) narrow but in idea it is 
very largely made use of as a pleoturo of Art ; the olgeots that 
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inspire tender emotion, that rouse ideal affection, are univer- 
sally denommated beautiful According to Burke, tenderness 
is almost identified -ivith beauty and m the Association 
theory of Ahson and Jeffrey, the povrer to suggest the warm 
human affections is placed above all other causes , the feminme 
extenor being considered beautiful as bodying forth the graces 
and amiability of the character The egotistic group of 
emotions — Self-complacency, Love of Approbation, Power, 
Irascibility — even ideally viewed, are adverse to the spint of 
Art, unless we can sympathize with the occasions of them, 
in which case their manifestation gives us pleasure The 
situation of Pursuit, m idea, is eminently artistic, plot- 
interest enters into most kmds of poetry The Emotions of 
Intellect would be cesthetic, from their broad and bberahzmg 
character, and from their not contaming, either directly or 
indirectly, the element of rivalry , but the provmce of Truth 
and Science, in which they appear, is, for the most part, 
too arduous to be a source of unmixed pleasure 

9 rV — H akmont is an especial source of artistic 
pleasure 

It was noted (Classification of Emotions, § 2), that 
emotional states are produced from sensations, through Har- 
mony and Conflict, Harmony giving pleasure, and Conflict 
pain It IS m the works of Erne Art, that the pleasures of 
Harmony are most extensively cultivated. The illustration 
of this position in detail would cover a large part of the 
field of .Esthetics The law that determmes the pleasure of 
Hhrmony and the pam of Conflict, is a branch or apphcation 
of a higher law, the law of Self-conservation , m harmony, we 
may suppose that the nerve currents are mutually supportmg , 
in conflict, that there is opposition and loss of power 

10 The pleasurable Sensations of Sound, and their 
Harmonies, constitute a department of Fme Art 

In Music, we have, first, all the pleasmg varieties of simple 
sound — sweet sounds, volummons sounds, waxmg and wamng 
sounds , and next, the combmations of sonnd m Melody and 
in Harmony, according to laws of proportion, now arith- 
metically determined 

The musical note is a sound of uniform Pitch, or of a con- 
stant number of beats per second In tbis uniformity, there is 
a source of pleasure , it contams the element of harmony Tie 
regularity of the beats is more agreeable than irregulant} . 
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Tho tamo fact cnleni into a mtmcol aif or melodj and ro* 
appear* in iHo harroontc* and proportioni of Ti»iblo ot^ecta, 
HarTOony if tho eoncnrrcnco of two or more aoondi ro- 
latcdf ai to nambor of ribrationa and beat* m a finiplo ratio 
Tbo Octaro li tbo moft perfect hamony tbo nambor* btanp as 
two to one. In tlu* concor d orory accond bent of tbo higher 
noto comadc* with cTcrr beat of tbo lower and, between 
tbew coinddiDg and donhlo beat* tbero U a aolitarr beat The 
inteiralt, tbcrcTorOt are cgoal, bat tho beat* nneqanl | a donblo 
and a atnglo alternating Tbi* U the 6nt doportaro from 
nmfonnlty toward* Tarusty and Ibo effect I* more acceptable 
probably on that gronnd In tbo concord of a Flflb, orcry 
Unrd Titrnition of tho blgbcr noto coincide* with ctctt second 
of the lower, and between tbe*« two coincidence*, them am 
threo tingle bcaU (two in one noto and one in the other) at 
intcrral* rarying a* 1 | ^ 1 retpc c UTcly In tho concord of 
a Fonrlh orcry /onrth rimution of tho higher noto coincide* 
with orcry third of tbo lowcri and between tbo two coind 
deocct, tbero am 6ro tioglo bent* (three in one note and two 
in the other) at interr^ of 1 | ( I In these two 

last aentioara concord*, them u a raixtoro of different let* 
of eqnal intemlft tb^ coinddlsg or donble beat, and tho 
single beat* reenmng in tbo *amo order of oncqoal bnt pro* 
portioned interraU. 

The element of Time, in made, i* probably tbo lamo effect 
on tbe larger scalo. Besides allowing bonnonic* to bo 
arranged, tbo obeerranco of timo in tbe tuccemon of note* is 
a land of conoord between what u past and wbat is to come 
—a harmony of expectation — and tbo nolation of it la a jar or 
discord, and is palafol according to tbo sondtironcss of tbo ear 

1110 rarying Emphaii* of mamc, properly rcgnlated, add* 
to tbo pleoinre, on the law of RoUtirity or ollomation and 
remission, a* in light and thade. According as tonnda are 
sharp and load, i* it necessary that tboy bo remitted and ranod. 
The gradation* of pilch hare respect to ranoty as well os to 
harmony and molooy SioceaworLof Artaimsatginngplca 
snre to tbo utmost, it oonrt* nmoty in orcry form, only not 
to produce disoords, or to mm barmonio*. 

Cadence 1* an effect common to mnsio and to speaking 
and refera, m the first instance, to tho cloao or Cm of the 
melody An abrupt termination is nuplcasing partly from 
beeaoh of expeolahon, and partly beennso, on tho principle of 
rolatinty the sadden cessation of a ttimnlos giro* a ■iwif 
analogon* to the yaddem commencement. Cadenco Cu’ther 
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includes, by a natural extension, the variation of emphasis and 
pitch , the gentle commencement, the gradual nse to a heaght 
or climax, and the ending fall , there being a senes of lesser 
nsos and falls thronghont the piece. Alternation or vanety is 
the solo guide to this effect, which enters abke mto musical 
performance, and mto oratoncal pronunciation 

There is, m Music, a anperadded effect, namely, the imita- 
tion of emotional expression, by which various emotions may 
be directly stimulated, as Tenderness, Devotion, the Exulta^ 
tion of Power 

This imitation is effected by varying the sounds them- 
selves, but still more throngh the pace, or comparative 
rapidity and emphasis of the notes , the very same rule go- 
verning music and poetry 

11 The pleasurable Sensations of Sight, with their 
Harmonies, are a distinct source of the BeautiJPul in Art 

Mere bght is pleasant m proper limits and alternation , 
whence the art of Light and Shade The employment of 
colour IS regulated by harmony , there is a mutual balance of 
the colours, according to the proportions of the solar spec- 
trum Red, yellow, and blue are accounted the primary 
colours The eye, exposed for some time to one colour, as 
red, desiderates some other colom, and is most of all de- 
bghted with the complementary colour , thus red harmonizes 
■with green (formed out of yellow and blue) , blue with oi’ange 
or gold (a mixture of red and yellow) , yellow with violet 
(red and bine) Colour Harmony is the maximum of stimu- 
lation of the optic nerve, "with the mmimnm of exhaustion 
The mflnence of Lustre has been already described Jt is 
the outburst of sparkles of bght 6n a ground of comparative 
sombreness 

In the muscular suscep'tibijity of sight, the elementary 
pleasurable effect is the waxing and wanmg motion, and the 
Curve Lme, 'the 'two being m character the same This has 
always been a conspicuous part of the beauty of Form 

The Harmonies of Sight are exemplified by movements, 
as ■the Dance, where also there is observance of Time 

In still life, there are harmomes of Space In arrangmg 
objects in a row, equality of mtervals has a pleasing effect, on 
the principle already quoted The equality may be combmed 
■with variety, by mtroducmg larger breaks, also at equal in- 
tervals, which gives subordmate gradations, 'With a unity m 
■the whole 
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The tubdirmoQ of lines or ipaocs thoald bo m Eimplo 
proportioDi, u balvos, Hurds, fourths] tbeso simplo ratios 
constatnto tbe beauty of obloog and tnaiiOTlar flgnros, and 
the p ro p or ti ons of rooms and balldings. in oblong haring 
tbo length three times tbo width, is more agrooanle to tho 
obserrant oya than if no mho were discrmiUo. A room, 
whose leogth, width and height follow simple mtlos, as 4 to 
8 or 8 to ^ is well pruporhonod. Eqnalitr of anglea, in 
angular figures, u preferable to ine<pality and tbo angles of 
80° or GO being simplo dinsions of tho quadrant, aro 
more sgreeahlo that, angles that are incommensnrato. 

In Straight Formi, tho laws of proportion doformino 
beauty subject to considemhons of Fitness, to bo presently 
noheod. In Cntrod Forms, the pnmitiro charm of the ourre 
line ma^ be combined with proportions and with pleasing 
associabons. The oirdc, and the oral, contain an elomont of 
pr opor ti on. Besides theso ofibets, thoro ts m tho onrrod ont> 
line tho inggestion ot ease and abandon. Tho modhanlcnl 
members ofme hnman body being ohx\fiy lovers fixed at the 
end, natsiraQy desoribo eorros with their extroxoities it ta 
only after a pomfol discipline that the^ can draw stmlght 
hn^ Hence stmightness, m certain drcnmstancos, is sne 
gestire of restraint, and onrratnro of ease. The bextntr of the 
straight form, whim it is boashfnl will arise portly £n>m 
proportion, and partly from tho obnons ntihty of order in 
arrangement. The ibtugbt furrows of a ploogbed field are 
agreeable, if our mind is occupied with the ploughman s 
labonr not on the side of its ardoonsneas, hat on the tide of 


its power and skilL 

to the dimension of np and down, form or ontlme is inter- 
wOTon with tho paramount oonaideration of sustaining thiogs 
against the foroo of flinty m other words, wo hove to 
with Prottcire and ^pport. Tbe evils of loss of support are 
so nnmerons, so pressing so aenous, that adequacy- on this 
•oore 11 one of our incessant soludtndeo, a real affection of 
Tear TThe mere su^fgeetian of opoerible catastrophe from 
weakneea of support u a pamful idoa and the existence of 
such pams renders the appearances of adequate support akind 
ofjoyftdrebefi When a greet mass has to bo s uppor ted, we 
gaxe with satisfaction upon the firmness of the lonndations, 
the width of the base, the tenacity of the colomns or other 
supports. The pyramid and tbe well buttreseed -wall aro 
otgeots that we oan think of with comfort, when moro than 
usually oppressed with examples of flimBmesa and insecurity 
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Sufficiency of apparent support does not exhaust the in- 
terest of the counteraction of gfravity Next to doing work 
adequately, is doing it with the least expenditure of means or 
labour It gratifies the feeling of Power, and is an aspect of 
the Sublime, to see great effects produced with the appearance 
of EaSe on the part of the agent The pyramid, although 
satisfactory in one pomt of view, is apt to appear as gross, 
heavy, clumsy, if used merely to support its own mass 
We obtain a superadded gratification, when we see an object 
raised aloft without such expenditure of material and such 
width of base In these respects, the obelisk is a refinement 
on the pyramid The colnmn is a stdl greater refinement , for 
m a row of columns, we discern a satisfactory, and yet light, 
support to a superincumbent mass Another modification of 
support for smaller heights is the pilaster, which is dimmished 
near the bottom, and also near the top, returning breadth of 
base, and a resistmg thickness in the middle , there bemg an 
opportunity also for the curved outline Yases, drinking 
cups, wine glasses, and other table ware, eombine adequate with 
easy support, while avadmg themselves of proportions and the 
curved form The Tree, with its spreading roots and ample 
base, its slender and yet adequate stem, supporting a volu- 
minous foliage, IS an example of support that never ceases to 
afford gratification. 

The beauty of Symmetry is m some cases due to propor- 
tion, and m others to adequacy of support When the two 
Bides of a human face are not alike, there is a breach of pro- 
portion , a wasted hmb is both disproportioned and madeqnate 
for support 

The beauties of Yisible Movement might be expanded in 
a similar detad The curve movement is a beauty — that is, a 
refined pleasure in itself Upward movements, being against 
gravity, suggest power, so also rapid projectile movements, 
as the cannon ball The spectacle of a dance combines a 
number of effects already recognized 

12 In the Fine Arts, there are Complex Harmonies , 
as when Sound, Colour, hlovement, Form, are in keeping 
with each other, and with the intention of the worlc ns a 
whole. 

There is no intrmsic suitability of a sound to a colour, or 
of a colour to a form , a voluminous sound is not more in har- 
mony vuth red than -with blue But the moods of mind 
generated by sensation may have a ccitam commumtj , at 
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ooo time, tie prcndlmg koj* maj bo pnngent eicitcroont, at 
another tune, vdaininons ploturaro. Tnrotigli thii cornmnnitj’ 
glaro a nd iparklo chimo in with rapid mOTomcnti tombro 
Uffbt and anado with alow moToments. Thcro ]i tio lamo 
a^ptaUon of muical xncuarca to tho atato of tio mind aa 
determined bj epootoclo, or bjr emotion. The dying OiU in 
moBio harmonixea with tho waxing and waning moremont, or 
the ennrod Imo 

13 A wide department of Iho Beaatiful ia expressed 
under tio Fitkqs of menna to enda. 

This baa boon alrondj broogfat into new in tho ditonssion 
of Support, which la tho fitncaa of machinery to a mecfaaniool 
end, namely tho counteraction of gmnty On account of tho 
pleoanre thni obtamod we erect atniotnm that bare no other 
end than to anggoat dtnen. In all kinda of meohaniam whoro 
power IB erorted to prodneo rctnlta, thcro ia a Hko feeing 
when anything la to be done we arc sjmpathotically patni^ 
in diacorenng the menna to bo inadeqaato ) and being oftoii 
anhiect to anoh paina, thcro it a gratofhl reaction in contom 
plating a work wboro tie power la amplo for ita end. Tbero 
18 a farther aatiifhction in toeing coda ncecmpliahod with the 
leott expenditure of moana. Tho appeamneoa of great labonr 
effort, or diHlonlW are onnleoiant; a man bonding beneath a 
load, a horae sticxiiig m the mnd giro a deprcaaing idea of 
wcakneta. The none of friction in machinery and the tight 
of ronghneta and mat, anggettiro of fnction, oro calonlatea to 
pain onr aentibnitiee. On tho other band all the mdicatiocs 
of oomparatire oote m tho performance of work, oren altbongh 
fllowry are a gmtofal rebound of aympnlhetio power Tho 
g^tle hreexo morlng a ahip, or a windmill gives as thm 
motoiy grabhcotion. Olcan, bright tools arc aasocintod with 
eatc and efflcBenoy m doing their work. 

The beanties of OtOEX mayoonaist of more proportion, bni 
they are atiU oftener the effects oondnaro to tho attainment 
of ends. In a well kept houso, or ahop, orerything is m ita 
place ; there aro fit toola and Ihoilitiea for whateror la to be 
dono all the appearancoa aro anggoatire of anoh fitness and 
facility! although it may happem thnt the reali^ and the 
appearanoe are opposed. The arts of deonlmess, in tho first 
inrtano e , are aimed at the remoral of things injunons and 
loathsome going a step farther they impart whitene« of aur 
fiioo, lustre and brilliancy which ore asthotlo qualities. Tho 
nea^ tidy, and tnm, may w reforrod to Order even when going 
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beyond -wliat is necessary for useful ends, neatness suggests 
a mind alive to the orderly, wlucli is a means to the useful 

14 The feeling of Unity m Diversity, considered as a 
part of Beauty, owes its charm prmclpally to Order^ and 
to Intellectual relief 

The mind, overburdened with a multitude of details, seeks 
rehef m order and in umty of plan The successful reduction 
of a distractmg host of particulars to simple and general 
heads, as happens through great discoveries of geuerahzatiolu, 
gives the thrill of a great mtellectual rehef In all works 
abounding in detail, we crave for some comprehensive plan, 
enabling us to seize the whole, while we survey the parts A 
poem, a history, a dissertation m science, a lecture, needs to 
have a discernible pnnciple of order or umty throughout 

15 It IS a pimciple of Art, founded in the nature of 
the feelmgs, to leave something to Desire 

To leave something to the Imagination is better than to 
express the whole What is merely suggested is conceived m 
an ideal form and colourmg Thus, m a landscape, a winding 
nver disappears from the sight , the distant hazy mountains 
are realms for the fancy to play m Breaks are left m a 
story, such as the reader may fill up The proportiomng and 
adjustmg of the expressed and the suggested, would depend 
on the prmciples of Ideal Emotion 

16 Under so gieat a variety of exciting causes, a cer- 
tam latitude must be allowed in. charactermng the feelmg 
of Beauty 

Experience proves, that all these different effects are not 
merely modes of pleasure, but congemal m their mixture 
The common character of the emotion may be expressed 
as refined pleasure Even when not great m degree, it has 
the advantage of durability The many confluent streams of 
pleasure run into a general ocean of the pleasurable, where 
their specialities are scarcely distinguishable 

"When Beauty is spoken of m a narrow sense, as excludmg 
Sublimity, it points to the more purely passive delights, 
exemplified m sensuous pleasures, harmonies, tender emotion 
Burke’s identification of dehcacy (as m the droopmg flower) 
with beauty, hits the passive dehghts, as contrasted with the 
active The boundary is not a rigid one Much of the 
beauty of fitness appeals to the sentiment of power, the basis 
of the Sublime 
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17 Tho SuBLDTE la tho sympathetic sentiment of 
mpenor Power in its highest degrees. 

The obecti of sublimity ore, for tho most port, such 
aspects and oppcartmccs as betoken great might, energy or 
Tsataoss, and are thereby copoblo of rmportlng sympathohcnlly 
the elation of superior power 

Homan might or energr is the literal subhmo, and the 
point of departure for suhlimity m other things. Superior 
Bodily strength, as indicated either by tho sue and form of 
the members, or by actual exertion lilis the beholder a mind 
aboTo its ordinaJT lerol, and Imparts a certain degree of 
grutefol elation. The same may bo said of other modes of 
superior power Groatuoss of Intolloot, ns in tho luastor 
minds of tho hnman race, la interesting as an object of moro 
oontomplatian. Hornl energy as bcroio endumneo and self 
denial, has iosptrod odmiratiOD in all times. Great Pra cti ca l 
skill ip. tbo T^ons departments of notiro life awnkens tho 
same odminng and eloratmg sentunont. Tbo spcciooie of 
power in organised mnlUtnacs is still more imposing and 
reflects sn ondao importaaco on tbo one man that happens to 
be at tbe head. 

Tbo Sublime of Inanimate things is donred or borrowodf 
1^ a flodtlous procots, from tbe Uteml snbimuty of beings 
fi^ed like oursolrea. 8o great is emr exnorment of the 
^^Ung of supenor power, that wo toko doligfit in referring 
the fizrees of dead matter to a oonsmons mind in other words, 
personiBcation. Stnrtmg from some known estimate, as in 
the nbyiical force of an nrorsgo man to more ono bondrod 
weight, wo bare a kind of ^mpatbobc elation m seeing many 
hundredweights raised wiUi case by water or steam power 
^Vben tbe spectacle is common, we become indiiTeront to it; 
and wo are raJiwakoned only by somotbing different or 


Tbe Sntdime of Support is of frequent occurrence. It 
applies to tbe raising of heary weights to tho upward pro- 
jeotiou of bodies ; and to the sustaining of greet masses at an 
olerabou abore the sur&oe, as piles of bmlding and moun 
tains. All theee effects imply groat upbearing power equira 
lent to huiaan force many times multiplied. The more upnght 
or precipitous tho elemted mass, the greater tho apparent 
power put forth iu sustaining it. Soblumty is thus cou 
neoted with j from which it denres its nomo. 

The Sublime of Aetare Energy or power nsihly ot work 
Is seen In thunder wind wn~os, cataracts, rirers, rolcanoea, 
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fit* -»fn p ‘V-f r, / , n(*( nmtiliit»’tl ntminl or liamrin forcf>, 

Mo.i mi'ut fu thi’ nrttiul ft tiinro tmprc-u^o tli'iii tlio qutc^ctnfc 
n i!iU". of »uf>\ ('iJti nt 

Till' Sttblmu' of Hpii'i , or of rinr^'rn('‘’t of Pmi* ti'^ion'i, fs 
p irtl) ouiiuc to tlu' ttrrujii*tlnnr o tlint ohji otfi of great po^i-or 
nr*' t urn Hpofidiiii;!^ Inrgo 'J'ho o( oati i‘i %oluminoa<? A^i 
rogjinlfi L'lupp fipnt'f , great c'Xtcnt implies t iicrg} to tm^erbo 
it, or mn’ ‘I to orcup) it 

Afi Jjxtorult'd iVn-ipett 1*1 suhlim'' frotn tlio iiumiicr of its 
contaiiie'd objivtn, eni li pos'.e'.'iing n eertnui cle'nioiit of im- 
j)rt"'‘’i\e'iie"'M Tlirre’ H nKo n, •,e'n<io of intcllocluiil range or 
grisp,ns coinpare'dwith the confinomoutofn nnrrov. 'ipot, which 
is oiu* of the' iniui} modes of the olntiou of Ruponor power 

The Grett in Time or Duration is Suhlimo, not mere 
duration in the uh-.trnct, hut the scquonco of known trnns- 
lu lions find c\e'nts, Btre'tching o\e'r many ngos In this too, 
tlioro IS fin intollettinil c'luMition, and n. form of superior 
miglit Tho fur jinst, nnd the distant fntarc, to a minll that 
can people tho intcnal, aronso the feeling of tho snblimo 
The relics of ancient nations, the antiquities of tho geological 
ages, inspire a sublimity, tinged with melancholy and pathos, 
from the retrospect of desolation nnd decay 

There is an incidental connexion of tho Snblimo witli 
Terror Properly, the two states of mind are hostile and 
mutnall} destructive , tho one raises tho feebng of energy, 
tho other depresses it In so far ns a sublime object gives us 
the sense of personal, or of sympathetic danger, its sublimity 
. 16 frustrated Tho two effects were confounded by Burke in 
Ins Theory of tbo Sublime 

18 The foiegoing principles might be tested and exem- 
plified by a suivey of Natural Objects It is sufficient to 
advert to Human Beauty 

The Mineral world has its testhetic quabties, chiefly colour 
and form In Vegetable nature, there are numerous effects, 
partly of colour and form, partly of support, and partly of 
quasi-human espi ession The beauties of scenery — of moun- 
tains, rocks, valleys, rivers, plains — are referable, without 
much difficulty, to the constituent elements above mdicated 
The Animal &ngdom contains many objects of aesthetic in- 
terest, as well as many of an opposite kmd The approach 
to humanity is the special circumstance , the suggestion of 
feeling is no longer fictitious, but real , and the mterestis little 
removed from the human. 
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Am regard* Homarntr, there ero flrit tbo grticc* of the 
Extenor Tho efloct* of colour and bnTliaocj, — in tho alciD 
tho eye*, tho hair tho teeth — aro intnnilcalljngroooWo Tho 
Figaro la more contetted. Tho proportion* of tho whole aro 
faTtcd forti^aent, and yot hght mpport j whilo the modiQ 
c a tio n* of foot and limb aro a^ptod lor forward moTeinent. 
The carratairo of tho outlmo i* oonUnnoa* and Tarying (in tbo 
ideal fominino flguro) pa**aig tbrongh point* of eontniiy 
fifixnro from convex to conenTO, ana, agam rommng tho 


convex 

The bcanties of the Head and Face inrolvo tho moet difOoalt 
confideratioTii. In so (*x at ooneemi tho lymmetry of tho 
two halreSf and the oarrod ontimes, we uve intelligible 
ground* I bat tbo proportional cue* of the faco featnrea, and 
head are detomuned by no general pnnmplo* Wo moit 
here accept &om oar oottomary tpocunon* a certain ttondard 
of mouth, no«e forebcaid and reflno npon that by bnng 
ing in law* of proportion, carvatnro, and tne sneccptibfllty lo 
agreoahlo expression^ Ihi* i* the only tenable moon between 
the ongaarded theeny of BofDor and Boynoldi, who referred 
all beaaty to eastern, and tho attempt* to oxpl^ eTaiythug 
by proportion and expre**ioo A Kegro or a Mongol seolptor 
‘wo^ be not only josUded, bat necesnuted, to aasomo an 
ideal ^pe dilTerent from the Greek, ollhcmgfa bo ipigbt still 
mtrodneo general wsthetio concideraUoa*, that v* to Bar prO' 
porUons, oottbs, fitoeca, and expression, so as not to do the 
Wtator of any one actoal specunen or eren of the most com* 
mon mnoty The some applies to the beauties aeon In 
animals. Ihe prerailing features of the spomes are asstuned, 
and cortiUD oonndoratioQS oltber of nmvenal beauty or of 
capnaon* adc^bon, are allowed to bare woighl in detennin 
mg the moat l^nlifal type. 

The^moes of Morement, as snob, are quite explicable Tn 
the pmmtire effect* of moTomant are innlnded the curve lino 


and the dying &dL The moremants, as well as attitudes, of 
a gracofbl fonn can hardly be other than graoofnl. 

The tnugesUon of Tender and of Sexnal Feeling i* eon 
neotod with Colour with Form Mid with llorements. Hiq 
tint* of the iaoe and of theiurfme generally are associated with 
the soft warm contact. By a ItnV: of connexion partly natoml 
{the result of a general law) the rounded and taponng fonn 
isanggesfave of tho living embrace I lending an interest to the 
hard oold marble of the statuary Iho movements grrrdf^ 
the same tram of feeling* are known and obnous. 
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Tiiiof’n-i or Till lu At,TtM;r>. 

Tt 11 tntnl to r-\tT> bvl. tin* Imtor) oi the <]U< -tton of jBc'inty 

to Sul tixlt i, jiJiil 

Th" (pt‘ ‘.tton t)f 11* iiiiv iH iliortK totirlir'l tij)on, in one of the 
So] r;tii coiui- ktioni r.'{.'.rt<'l ui th** Alf inor ttiilm SoiCPoVrES 
liolfli th’it till' ])< lutiftil aii'I tli< ^o<k 1, or iik fill, nrt* tli* i iiiio , ft 
i*.] ( t. It it niisuiri iti « ihI in i\ ti ])imitiftil thing’, 
\\liiln ft gohh n •^]iii>hl, not fomiMl for n an ujrU thing 
{Mtw>r,ilxhn III S ) o ^ o 

In tlin Dmlogiti* of Pi,.vTO, cillofl Htppim tliorc is ft 5 is- 

cusiion on tlio Ih'iutifiil Vanoui tin om 't am 2>ro])onnrlcd, and 
to nil of them objoctions, ‘'ii|>|)0''e(l iiiMijx rahlo, nre iimdo bj tho 
1 Intonu Soknitcs Lirst, The iSiutablr, or tho Becoming, is sfttd 
to constitute beauty To this, it is objicted, that tho suitable, or 
becoming, is Mhat catisos objects to (ipp^nr beautiful, not av hat 
nmhes them n illy bciutiful Socondh, The Useful or Profit- 
nblo i^Iuch IS to bo said for tins aaow , but on close inspection 
(sajs Soknitos) it vail not hold Thus Power, which when em- 
ploy cd for useful purposes is beautiful, nmj bo emploj cd for evil, 
and cannot bo beautiful If you quiibfy by snjang — ^Power em- 
ploj ed for good— you ninko tho good and tho beautiful cause and 
ofTcct, and thereforo difTorcnt things, w Inch is absurd Thirdly, 
Tho beautiful is a particular vanotj* of tho Agrocablo or Pleasur- 
able, being all those things that give pleasure through sight and 
hearing Sokratos, howoior, demands why those pleasures should 
bo so much distinguished over other pleasures Ho is not satisfied 
to bo told that they are tho most innocuous and the best, an 
answer that (ho saj s) leads to tho same absurdity as before , the 
beautiful bemg made tho cause, the good tho effect , and the two 
thereby accounted different tlungs 

Turning now to tho Itejnibhc (Book VH ), we find a mode of 
viewmg tho question, more in accordance with the mystic and 
transcendental side of Plato Speakmg of the science of Astro- 
nomy, he says (m summary) — ‘The heavenly bodies are the 
most beautiful of all visible bodies, and the most regidar of all 
visible movements, approximatmg most nearly, though still with 
a long mterval of infenonty, to the tdeaf figures and movements 
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ef pennfaw tad tdf-ciiricnt /Vrrrw— qafclmcts, tlowBCM number 
Bnire ix. oi «» not riflblo to the oyo, bat con 

oSrablo only by rettfoo end intcUooi. The morctnents of tbe 
benrcnlybomoa ere 'txcrmplificnllon* opprooching Doorott to tie 
Twrfectiou of thoeo Idml moTcmcnU bet itlll falUnc grootly ihort 
of ^wn. Tbor ere like riwUo ordee or triixrglce diuwn by tome 
rary exact ertm which, boworrr bcoutifol a* world of art, ere 
far from aniwciiog to tho oondltione of the idea and Iti definition, 
end irom exhibiting exact cnuality and proportion. AU thU i» 
In aooordanco with the Ideal theory of Plato idetu ere not only 
the pn>exlxting catooa of real thlogi, bat tho highest end moat 
delightfiil objecta of hnman contemplation. 

It is remarked by ilr Oroto that the Greek r* K*Xi Inolndos, 
in addition to tho ordinary meanings of boanty tho fine tho ton 
curaWe, the erelleJ. 

Abistotle allodct to tho nature of Boanty in connexion with 
Poetry The boanty of animals, or of any objects composed of 
parti, InTolres two things — orderly arrangement end a certain 
taagnitodo. Henoe on immal may bo too pnall to ho beaotlfol 
or H may be too large, when it cannot bo sorroyod as a whole. 
The ohJoiA ihoidd horo inch magnitndo as to he cosily iocn. 

Am^g the lost wntings of 6t AUQOrrcr was a large treatiso 
on Boanty and it appoan from toddontal allndons In the extant 
w orks , that he laid especial stress on Unity or tho rckUon of the 
parti of a wor k to the whole in ono comprehenstre and bar 
monions design. 

In SiiArrt:iBtmT‘i Ckcroctmsffei the Beontlfhl and the Good 
are eombmed In <mo lofty conceptiun, and a ceriaiD intnraal icnie 
(the lloral Bense) li awnmed as percciring both allka 

In the celebrated Essari of Apnieo'r on The Plfonrtt tfi (As 
IwM^nedHm the CDsthctio eflcoU are rrsolrod into Boanty 
Bulmmity and Norelty bnt scarcedy any attempt is made to par 
sue the analysis of eitlra Bean^ or ^oblimUy 

Hutohebox maintains tho oodstenco of a dlstinoi internal sense 
for the porcoptlon of Boanty lie still, howoror made a rosohi 
tion of the qoahtios of bcootifa] objoots into oombinationi of 
Tarioty with nnlformlty bat did not make the obvious Infcronoo 
that tne sense of boanty u thoroforo, a staiso of rarloty with nni 
formlty He discarded tho conndermtioni of fitness, ortho sooond 
ary aptitudos of these qnabtlcs. 

In the arbalo Bean in the French EnnffdopHk^ tho anthor 
DrDmoT ounoonoed the doctrine that Drao^ condsta In the 
pqxo p tlon of Ttclntiona This U admitted on all Karwl* to bo too 
wide and too vague. 

PtaEBDTTtEn. Pire Baffler Idontifind Boonty with the <yps 
of each speoica H Is tho form at once most common and most 
rare. Among feoes, there is bat one benntifcil form tho others 
being not beotrtifuL Bat while only a few are modoUod after the 
ngly form a great many are modoDed after the beantifnl form. 
B^ty whiloltself rare, is the model to whkh the greater num 
20 
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ber conform. Among fifty noses "we may find ten -well-made, all 
after the same model , whereas out of the other forty, not above 
two or three -mil be found of the same shape Handsome people 
have a greater family likeness than ugly people. A monster is what 
has least in common -with the human figure , beauty is what has 
most in common The true proportion of parts is the most com- 
mon proportion From this it might be concluded that beauty is 
simply what we are most accustomed to, and therefore arbitrary 
— a conclusion that Buffier does not diqmte At least, hitherto, 
he thinks, the essential character of beauty has not been discovered 
If there be a true beauty, it must be that which is most common 
to all nations 

Seb Joshua REYHOliDS, m his theory of beauty, has followed 
P^re BufSer The deformed is what is uncommon , beauty is 
what is above ‘all smgular forms, local customs, pa^culanties, 
and details of every kind.* He gives, however, a turn to the doc- 
trine, m meetmg the objection that there are distmct forms of 
beauty m the same species, as those represented by the Hercules, 
the Gladiator, and the Apollo He observes that each of these is 
a representation, not of an individual, but of a class, -svithm the 
class man, and is the central idea of its class Not any one gives 
the ideal beauty of the species man , ‘ for perfect beauty in any 
species must combme all the characters which are beautiful m 
tiiat species ’ 

Hogabth, in his Analysis of BeavAy, enumerates six elements 
as variously entering mto beautiful compositions (1) Fitness of 
the parts to the design for which the object was formed. Twisted 
columns are elegant , but, as they convey an idea of weakness, 
they displease when reqmred to bear a great weight Hogarth 
reao\ves proportion (whim some consider an mdependent source of 
beauty) into fitness The proportions of the parts are determmed 
by the purpose of the whole (2) Variety, if it do not degenerate 
into confusion, is a distmct element of beauty The gradual 
lessenmg of the pyramid is a kmd of variety (3) Uniformity or 
symmetry is a source of beauty only when rendered necessary by 
the requirements of fitness The pleasure ansmg from the 
sjunmetry of the two sides of the body, is really produced by the 
Imowledge that the correspondence is intentional and for use 
Pamters always avoid regularity, and prefer to take a buildmg at 
an angle rather than m front tjnifonmty is often necessary to 
give stabdity (4) Simplicity (os opposed to complexity), when 
jomed with variety, is pleasmg, because it enables the eye to enjoy 
the variety with ease , but, -without variety, it is wholly insipid. 
Compositions in sculpture are generally kept -withm the boundary 
of a cone or pyramid, on account of the simplicity or variety of 
those figures (o) Intricacy is pleasmg because the unravelling of 
it gives the mterest of pursuit "Wa-mig and serpentme hues are 
beautiful, because they ‘ lead the eye a wanton land of chase ’ 

(6) Magnitude contributes to raise our admiration 

Hogarth’s best knovTi views refer to the beautiful m Linos 
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^Vatini; linn »rr mor* beaoUfal tliaa rinilplit Unrt, bcentiv) tlwy 
oro moro Tajfod and aroonp wavinj; linrw IIkto li bat one 
entitled to bo called the Line of Benotjr the othen bnlpnp too 
iiiQcb and » beiap pw and clamay or ftnilphtenlnp too mneb 
and liHTcby breominp lean and poor Hot the roewt bfantifol Hoe 
is the ecrpentlne line called by ilopartb the line of Grace This 
is the line drawn once rotmd, from the bav* to the apex, of a loop 
•Irtidcrconp Aa contrasted with ftralpUl Unra tM ibira of beoutj* 
and prace pos«c*s an Intrindo power of jdeadn^; Ilopartli pro- 
d nerd iratn crons in tancra of tl^ bcaotj of thtwe fonni and in 
ferred that obJecU were beonllful aceordinp as they could bo ad 
lotted into cowpodtloD Thlsdoctiine althoophimdcdbyAllaoa 
CDotaim a portion of the trntlu /v 

Dciikes theory contained in Us en tit Sthiiau aad-^ 

Dfami /ut is coached in a material phraeeolopy lie uya that 
boauUfnl ohircta hare the tendency to prodoce a» •ynToWe rf tu a 
Thai, mec^A tlunpa are relaainp rvvtf tbinp* 
which am the tnt«4Ji of taxte ararelaxinp too and awrrf #mr(//. 
whkh bear a prrat affinity to «nrl tatlrt relax eery nxnarkaUy * 
often apply the quality of rwrrtam coetaphorwally to nrani 
ohjecta and foDowlnp oat this rrmarinWe analcmt/ the tmtei be 
po r pnae a to call rterrinru Utimt\ftiJ pf tht toitt ' 

Jlis t heor y leoda him to (rat an r«peml vtrps* on the beanty of 
meofAaoM a «raalitr ao esaential to branty be nya that be cannot 
Rconcct anytninc beaatlfol but what is emootb In treea tod 
flowera, emooth loaToa arc Itoaotifol raooth ilopes of earth in 
pardcsu emooth eiroama in landwapea tmooth coats of Urdj and 
boasU in ■ntma! beanty In fine womcn^ nnooth eUns and ba 
•ercral eorti of ornamental famllare, emooth and polUbed ear 
facet. The one-ddedners of tbit rknr sros obrious enoaph. 
Bmoothnea it oco element of beanty In crrtalD circumstancci and 
for obriottt rcaaont. The raoothneat and the toftneta of tbo 
animal body aro connected with the plrosnro of touch. Tbo 
rmoothnees of poUibed torfacet is theoondithmof their brilliancy* 
an effect enhanced by sharp asslea. altbouph Barko aHeprt that 
bo doca not find any aataral object that u anpular and at the 
tome time bcaatifoL The tmooth iharen prtwn of well kept 
lawnt U asfodated srith tho fit or tbo osefol it nppesti the in 
doftry tttentkm or art, bestowed upon It by tho opulent and 
careful owner The came emootbness and trim regularity Stesrart 
obsorret, would not make tho tamo agreeable tupgettlont in a 
ibcep walk, a doer park, or the neighbourhood of a Tonerahlo nritL. 
A g a i n, in the mott-roae, the opponte of cnoothnoat U brantifiiL 
It hat been romarked by Pnoe (and Dugmld Stesrart coocort in 
the remark) that Darke t puneral prindplra of brouty— tmooth 
ness, gradual Tmrintlon, delioaor of make tender eolourt and tnoh 
at micnsibly molt into each ouer>-are dridty appItmUt to /email 
irau/y Etcb In treating of tho beaaty of haturo rayt Stosnut. 
Darke ■ Imagination aisrayi dcUgbtt to repoao on her toftett ana 
moci ftminine featorca or to nao hU own language on tuch 
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qualities as induce in us a sense of tenderness and affection, or 
some otlier passion tlie most nearly resembling tbem ’ 

Alison’s "work on Taste was publisbed m 1790 The First 
Part of it 18 occupied witb an analysis of what we feel when under 
tbe emotions of Beauty or Sublimity He endeavours to show 
that this effect is something qmte different from SENSE, bemg m 
fact, not a Simple, but a Complex Emotion, mvolvmg (1) the pro- 
duction of some Simple Emotion, or the exercise of some moral 
affection, aud (2) a peculiar exercise of the Imagmation 

The author occupies many pages m descnbmg the nature of 
this peculiar exercise of Imagination, which must go along with 
the simple pleasure When any object of subhmity or beauty is 
presented to the mind, every man is conscious, he says, of a tram 
of thought bemg awakened analogous in character to ■flie on^mal 
object , and unless such a tram be awakened, there is no sesthetic 
feelmg He illustrates the position by supposing first the case 
where something occurs to prevent the outgomg of the imagi- 
nation, as when the mmd is occupied with some mcompatible 
feelmg, for example, pam or gnef, or a purely mtellectual en- 
grossment of attention So, there may be characters wholly 
unsuited to this play of imagmation, as there are others m whose 
mmds it luxuriates Agam, there are associations that mcrease 
the exercise of imagmation, and also the emotion of beauty 
Such are the local associations of each one’s hfe, and the histone 
associations whereby the mterest of places is enhanced — Bunny- 
mede, Agmeourt, to an Englishman, also the effect of poetry, 
music, and works of art m addmg to the mterest of natural 
objects and of histone events The effect called Pioturesquoness 
operates m the same direction, whether the occurrence of pic- 
turesque objects m a scene — an old tower m a deep vood — or the 
picturesque descnptions of poetry 

It 18 necossarj' to enquire farther into the distinctive nature of 
those trams of Imagmation , or, wherein they differ from other 
trains The author resolves the difference into those tuo circiini- 
stances 1st, the nature of the Ideas or Conceptions themselves, 
and 2ndlv, the Law of their Succession On the first head, he 
remarhs, that, -while the great mass of our ideas excite no emot on 
■whatever, the ideas of Beauty excite some Atloction or Eiiiotiou 
— Gladness, Tenderness, Pity, Mclancholj, Admiration, Power, 
Majestj , Terror, whence they raaj bo termed irkus of emotion On 
the second head, — the Law of Succession, — the ideas of imagination 
have an emotional diameter allied to the original emotion , the 
emotional heoping is presen ed throughout 

The author adds a senes of illustmtions of the innuentes that 
further, or that arrest, the dc\elopmont of Sonsduli'j and Taste, 
all tending to establish his two positions aboio gi\en On thc'-e 
jiositions, it may bo romarlvcd, that thei r\ade, nithrr than 
explain, whatfiir difln iilti maj hr on flu suhjMt, and that 
their 1 nine consists in illustrating the n dlj impoitant point that 
Imagination nuolics, as a part of its natiin , tlic i>ri duminanteof 
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fotn© cmotloiu THwa ho «5y*» that tnilcM tha imjigixmtlon l«i 
froa to opwto no fohUne of bcou^ will ariao in tho praaenco of 
s bfnnt^il object, he mfloiu only that wo oonnot bo awakcaiod to 
boaoty if the mind is prttxrnpiod by some looomptxtlble state 
tho MssTHUty of inuy^inotlon Is tho possibility of feeling 

He *lft assnmes withoot ntfBcient grotmds> that tho stato of 
roToiie is twoossaxy to the cmotioti of bcanty that tho mind 
cannot <>.in flTwt its thonghti to tho original object, but must 
wonder in quest of other oblocta oopobio of kindling tho samo 
emotion Isow although this is a rery natural and frequent 
efilect of bong onoo arousod to a itrcmg emotion there is no 
absolute nooasslty for it nor would the emotiou bo oxolndcd from 
the B3stbetio qIum although the thoughts wuro to bo detained 
upon the beantiful object. 

6noh his general dootrine, Alison a^Uos it to exxdain 

the Sublimity and Boauty of the Matmal ITorw. IIo starts with 
■fflrmtng positirdy that mottor In itsolf or as perceiTed by the 
>nni^ u unfit to produee any kmd of emotion the smell of a 
rose, the ooloor of scarlet. Um taste of a pine*apple are said to 
produce agreeable Sensations, but not agreecble Bmotions. But 
the snwiys jatihifes maj/ora assooutnsu tPtM sssK^wns oro/eeftew# 
and beoerme the nyai for suggesting these to tho mind. Theouthor 
enumeratoa racious olassoi of as»oiabcms so formed, fl) Tbo 
ngns of Useful qoalitioa, or tho forms and eoloon of objects of 
utility, as a ship suggeet the pleasnro of Utilitr (3) The marks 
of Deioga, 'Wlsaom, or Skill, suggest the emooons oorresponding 
to those qualidea. (3) Uaterial appenrancce — as the oounteruinoo, 
gesture, or roicoofahomanbeing •^suegest the bunum attributes. 
Power Wisdom Fortitude, Justice, IJ«eTolcmoo &a aod the 
pleasurable emotioci that (heir oontemplatian inspires. (4) Thera 
are sppearanoet that suggest mental qualities W mot^honoal 
or p ar wj nlfj mg resomblance whence we speak of the Strength 
of uo Oak, the Delicaoy of the Uyrtle the Boldness of a Bo^ 
the lloder^ of tha Ylolet. Satb^ is some anal gy between on 
ascending path and Ambitiou a descendhig and Deo^ between 
nmshnie a^ darkness and Borrow tOence and l^anquHllty 
laommg and Hope, soft oolounng sod Gentleness of Character 
tlendemoss of form end Delica^ of ADnd. 

He tbcai the SobUmity and Beauty of Sound. As 

regards simple sounds, he allows no int rinrifpU y pleucng effect, 
and attiibotes all their influence to assodaticins, of which Be 
nnmertma examplee. He oousideri hoTerer that tho bwitnjj dit- 
tinotions of sound, — ^Loud and liow Grave and Acnite Long ■nd 
Bbort Increasing and THtnmishmg — have general assodaHous, 
tho result ol lo^ expetiesoe of the oonjomed qualities thus 
loud sound is eouneoted with Power and Banger and so on 

Undor Compound Bounds, ho has to oondder Muaio. Ho still 
resolves the pleasure of musical compooition Into associstions. 
Each muikol Key suggests a chataoteristlo emotion by 
as nearly ai pos^e the expresdon of that emotion. He alloin 
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that music cannot very specifically set forth, any one passion , the 
assistance of Poetry is reqmsite to distinguish Ajuhition, Fortitude, 
Pity, &c As to elaborate compositions and harmonies, their 
superiority over a simple air consists m suggesting the Skill, 
Invention, or Taste of the composer, and the performer 

The Beauty of Colours is also exclusively referred to their 
associations ivith a number of pleasmg quahties For example, 
"White, the colour of Day, expresses cheerfulness and gaiety 
Blue, the colour of the Heavens m serene "weather, expresses 
seremty of mind; Green, the colour of the Earth in Sprmg, is 
associated with the delights of that season These are general 
and prevading associations Others are more accidental, as 
Purple, the dress of kin^, with royal authority. Bed, m this 
country the uniform of the soldier, with nuhtary functions and 
ptowess 

The author gives a more detailed explanation of the Sublimity 
and Beauty of Forma Den 3 ang, as before, all intrmsio pleasure 
m any one form, he quotes a senes of examples of their denved 
effects Thus, the forms of bodies dangerous or powerful, as the 
weapons and insigma of war, are sublime The forms of Trees 
are sublime as expressive of strength, stall more so the rocks 
that have stood the storms and convulsions of ages The subhmest 
of mechamcal arts is Architecture, from the strength and durabihty 
of its productions , and the most subhme result of Architecture is 
the Gothic castle, which has resisted alike the desolations of tune 
and the assaults of war The subhme of Magmtude generally is 
referable to strength , while magmtude m height expresses Ele- 
vation and Magnamnuty, in depth. Danger and Terror, m 
length, Vastness and Infimty , and m breadth, Stabihty 

In the Beauty of Forms, account must be taken (1) of angular 
hnes, and (2) of winding or curve hues The first are chiefly con- 
nected with bodies possessing Hardness, Strength, or Durabihty , 
the second (seen m the infancy and youth, both of plants and 
of animals) are expressive of Infancy, Tenderness, and Dehcacy , 
and also the very important mrcumstance of Ease, as opposed to 
constraint, bemg the beauty of the bendmg nver, of the vme 
wreathing itself about the elm, and so on 

From Simple Forms, he proceeds to Complex, which mvolve 
new consideratioiis In the first place, complex arrangements 
must have some general character [a feeble and madequate mode 
of statmg the condition of Harmony], in which he quotes largely 
from landscape Gardening He applies the same rule to Complex 
Colours, which are beautiful only by their Expression ; the beauty 
of Dress, for example, bemg altogether relative to the wearer and 
the cucumstances 

In the next place. Composite Forms afford wide scope for tlio 
exhibition of Design, Fitness, and TJtihty The beauty of Design 
he expounds at great length, and with mdiscnmmato apphcation 
to the ITseful Arts and to the Fme Arts He descants upon the 
opposmg demands for Uniformity and for Variety, the one a sign 
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of Unity of Dedgn, tliB otlicr a rign of Elegant, or emboUlBhed 
Design^ TWnHfnl oompodtloni most Indodo bottu By Fii»fMy 
b meant the adaptatiou of mean* to End*, also a eource of bconty 
He explain* Proportkin pnrrfy by nrfcTBOco to Fitnoti and die- 
ca*M* the Order* of Art^tcemn under tld* Titm* The boanty 
rf aicHtectural pt o p o rtk m* i* (I) the e i rro nl on of Ktoe** of 
Support, (2) the exprtmlon of Fitnea* to the Oharooter of the 
apartment and (3) tJoe Fltnoo for the porticnlar pnrpoeo of the 
building Utihtg al*o coatnbnto* to boanty a* in a clock or 
watch thU ii emr aitisfaotian at the attainment of raloable ends. 

He thai oonddera the SablimityandBcanty of which 

he reaolrei into the expr o nl on of Rawer Grrot power able to 
oreroome obetadea, i* vabllme gentle, moderate diminntlTe 
power inspire* Tendemeaa, or Aflection. Bapid motion, a* izxli 
eating gr^ power is anblime slow motion by indicating gentle 
power u besrtifal. hlotion in a Straight line, if rapid Is inb- 
iiffle if ‘■low boMttlfaL Motion in an AngnW Lino, exprone* 
obatrnotiaci and imperfect power and, oonsuuntd in itwlf, is tm 
pleasing althonghm the ca*o of Lightning the improsuTone** 
of the phanomanon redeems it. M^cm in Cnrree u exprosalTe 
of Eaae of Freedom, of FlayfoInoM, and Is beentIfaL 

The Boanty of the Etema* OonmUiuxm and Fom is dieensKid 
at length A* regards the GnrateaoTW*. the drat point U Coloor 
or Oomplexian. ^ gesoal groimd*, whitesets eimc '- e ca Pnrity 
Kneoeu, Gaiety the dark eompleiloii, Melaxtoholy Gloom, or 
Badnees. Gear and tmiform oolonra mggrtt Perfection and Oon 
sbtunoT TnhriH^ and mottled oomplexlcaa*, Oonfosion and Impcr 
perfection. A bright Ere is cgnlSoant of Happiness a dim and 
nnhld ere, of MelsJiohoy Oolonr has also an efficacy aa snggost- 
ing Health or Disease and a farther efficacy in expreseinglhs- 
podtums of Mind dark oomplaxionj bei^ oonneoted with 
Strecigth fair complexions with Gheerfolncas and DqIicoot The 
Tariah^ oolonr* or the changes of complexion, are etOl more 
dedstrely oo nn e ot ed with states of mlz>d the blnsh of Modeaty 
the glow of uid *o on. That there is no intrinsic 

power in oolonr seems to be shown by onr being at one time 
pleased, and another timo displeased with the now oolonr as with 
the blnsh of modesty and the blnsh of guilt. 

A like reasoning applied to the Forms of the Oountenanoe, or 
the Feature*, points to the oonolosion that their beauty depends 
on the expretsWn of character and passion we hare one set of 
forms for flie beauty of mfancy and youth, another set for matore 
age and so with the ranalde expreasum of states of feelmg 

In reference to the Hwsuw Jerm, he argoea against the pnn 
dple of Proportion, and rests the beanty upon It* Fitjie« as 
amaohine and secondly on its Expression of mi^ and charter 
The aooount of Beauty of Attitude ami of Gesture, on the same 
prinoiplea, foBowi and coooladea the work. ’Hin summary 

Is in ibeoe words — The Beauty and Sohlimity which are felt in 
the vanous appeeranoe* of matter are finally to be to 
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in »dT«rtinff to the ir^flnflTwfl of gunflintr or malogy in giving 
intSTot toooject* ■whioii expliin* mncKoi tli6 mtetoBtof Poetiy 
He than ncrtloe* the objection that, if beauty be only a reflexian 
of loro, ire thoolii oonfoond the two feebng* under one name 
and antwaa flirt, that beauty reaUr does aftiect ua in a m a im er 
not very different froin lore •eoondly the fact of being r^/tectfd, 
■thI aot p rlmi taTft, giTOi a ranfar to the feohngi In quertion 
and thirmy there ie alwari prewot a real and direct perception, 
imparting a lirelmaM to tne emotion of beauty 

Jeffrey argnee rtrongly against Payne Kniht e doetdoB of the 
intrtoslo beauty of colour*, Evon as regsruf the harmony and 
eompodtiem of oolom*, to ma<di iniifted on by artistf and con 
noiateur*, he suspects no little podantry and jargon^ the laws of 
colouring will have tlmir effect only with trained judge* of the 
art, *Tif1 through the force of aawdatioQS, Apart from aasocia- 
tion he will not ai^ distribution of tints or of light 

or shade bears a part in tha eneot of picture. He has the aamo 
\tter eoeptidsm aa to the intrinslo pleasure of sounds, ox the mere 
mcslaal arrangement of eounda. 

■ rom the theory Jeffrey spemflre tie luhstanttvl 
iblime, the Batattfol ana the Piotureeque and 
ij reiarire nature of Taste. For e man himself 
lat is either bad or false the only difference Is 
1 little. The following sentance Is a doo to thi 
Indoality — Some who hare oold affections 
dons, and no hahita of obeerraHon can with 
beauty in anything while others, who are full 
•ansihdity and smo hare been B4xaistomod to 
objects around thpm feel it almoet in e ve r y 

liuoALD 8r±;w’anT has deroted to the disonsiion of Bonuty a 
tone* of Essays, making a lar^ port of a rolume entitled Pkxlo- 
K^ical Ettaift published m 1810 He agree* with the greater 
pert of Alisons Tiews on the mflucncc) of aroociation in deter 
mining the beauty of Colour Foim, and ilotion, but maintains 
against Alison, a primitiTe orponio ploasure of colour As to tho 
curio Into or line of beauty aocerdmg to Hogarth he admits only 
that this lino seems, from an exammatkm of many of hahrro a 
most pl easin g productions, to bo one of her most farourite form*. 
Ho gives examples of Order Fitness, UtiHty Symmetry Jfcc. 
conatituting beauty He disenae* at length the ftetureequo, in 
criticising tho theory of Price. With rclexcnce to the now that 
would rcrtrict beauty to mind and mako it erdusivoly a mental 
reflexion from primltiro effects of matter he repeats hfr (or 
the Intnufw beauty of object# of sight the nsibla object, if not 
the physical cause is the occosfoo ofthepleasure and it ii on the 
eye alo ne that the orgniuo impression is made. He strongly re- 
pudiate* any idea or t^ce of Beauty any ooe fact perTadmg aU 
things called beautiful, as saTOoring of the exploded th^ of 

rtmi’iwJ IdM*. ^ 
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StoAvnrt’s theory of the Stiblimt: principally takes accotmt of 
the element of Height, the efficacy of which he traces to a con- 
tinued exercise of actual power to counteract gravity To this he 
adds the associations of Height with the nsmg and settmg of the 
heavenly bodies, and also with the position assigned by all nations 
to their Divmities He supposes that the idea of the Terrible may 
add to the subhnuty, and speaks of the ‘ silent and pleasmg awe’ 
experienced in a Gothic cathedral The sublimity of Horizontal 
Extent arises entirely from the association between a commandmg 
prospect and an elevated position , extent of view bemg, m fact, 
a measure of height The sublime of Depth is increased by the 
awfulness of the situation The celestial vault owes its sublimity 
to the idea of architectural support (‘this majestical roof’), 
enhanced by the amphtude of space and the sidereal contents 
The Ocean combmes unfathomable depth with sympathetic dread, 
and the power of its waves and waters, there bemg nmnerous 
superadded associations 

Mr Etjskxkt, m his Modem Painters, vol u , has discussed the 
principles of Beauty He puts forward as the leadmg attributes 
of what he caUa Typical Beauty (opposed to Vital Beauty), 
Infimty, TJmty, Bepose, Symmetry, Bunty, Moderation There 
are superadded, m Yit^ Beauty, all the considerations relative 
to function, or the adaptation to ends The author raises Art to 
a kmd of rebmon , every one of these attributes is connected with 
the Deity Hffinity, the Type of Divine Incomprehensibihty , 
Unity, the Type of the Divine Comprehensiveness , Eepose, the 
Type of Divme Permanence , Symmetry, the Type of Divme Jus- 
tice , Punty, the Type of Divme Energy , Moderation, the Type 
of Government by Law It is m detached and mcidental observa- 
tions, rather than m the systematic exposition, that Mr Buskm 
adverts to the ultimate analysis of Beauty He defends the 
aesthetic character of the two senses — Si^t and Hearmg — on the 
grounds of them permanence and self-sufficiency , and as regards 
the pleasures of Sight, he takes notice of them unselfishness, to 
which he adds punty and spintuahty He contests Ahson’s 
theory, without bemg aware that many of his own explanations 
comcide with that theory Has view of association is that it 
operates more m addmg force to Conscience, than m the sense of 
beauty He contends for the mtnnsic and even exclusive beauty 
of curvature m Form , and holds that the value of straight hues 
IS to brmg out the beauty of curves by contrast The curve is a 
type of mfinity Somethmg analogous belongs to the gradation 
of shades and colours, which gradation is them infinity 

The general tendency of Mr Euskm’s speculations m Art is 
towards a severe asceticism, a land of moral code, for which his 
only conceivable justification is the tendency of AH to cultivate 
pleasures free from the tamt of rivalry and selfishness To make ^ 
this object perfect, no woik of Art should over inspue even ideal 
lono-mcrs for sensual or other monopohst pleasures, an elevation 
both impossible and futile Where to draw the hue between the 
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inierectin^ and tbe fllarated, ta tha abora megrring moat be a 
matter of opbilon. 

TUB LUDIOBOIT8. 

L Tbo liUdjcToua is connected with Laughter 
The ontbnrst, twrmeid Lftoghtar baa manj canaaw. Not 
to dwell upon purely phycoaT inflnenoeis — a* oold, ti o klmg 
hyitona^ — the exuberance of mere animal spinti ohooeea this 
among other Tiolent manifeatationi, from whioh wo may oon 
clndo that It is an expreocon of agreoeWo feeling Any great 
and tudden accetnon of ploasnre, m the yeh^enco oi the 
stoDDlation, ohooaoi laugnter aa one outlet the groat m 
tonn^ of the nerycrai ware is marked by reapuTiitorf oon 
Tulaiona, which are auppoeed (ty Speooor) to ohoolc the 
mgrees of osygen, and thua moderate the excitement. The 
ontburat of liberty m a young freeh nature^ after a tuna of 
restraint, manifeati itself m wud npreoncua mirth and glee 
The emotion of Power nddenly gratified, haa a ipecial ton 
denoy to indoce laughter 

2 The roost commonly assigned cause of the Lndiorons 
u Ineon^rxaty but all incongruities are not lodioroas 
loeqnahty of means to enda. discord, duproportion, falser 
hood are mcoagraoua, but not necessarily lodioroas An 
idiot rohog a nation is highly moongruous, bnt not laughable 
The inoongrurty that le^a to laughter is a peculiar sort, 
marked by a quality that deserves to be accounted the ganeno 
fact, and not a mere qualification of another &cL 

8 The occasion of the Lodicrons is the Begradation of 
some person or interest possessing dignity, in circum 
stances that excite no other strong emotion. 

"When any on# suddenly tumbles mto the mud, the tpeo- 
tatcFT 11 dispcmed to langh, unless the misery of the situation 
oansoB pity instead. Mould the vintim, by pretentious attire, 
or pomposity of manner or from any ouier reason, inspire 
contempt or dislike, the langhter is nnoontrolled- Putting 
one into a fright, or mto a rage (if not dangerous) giving 
annoyance by an ill amell, attaching filth m any way ore 
common modes of laughable de^^ndation. An mtemcated man 
is Indicomis, if he does not excite pity or disapproboteio 

In the Dunciud, a lodicrons enact la armed at by de- 
BCrifaing the flagellation of tho cmninals m Bndewell as 
happening after morning service at chapel To most mmH*, 
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the ludicrousness of the conjunction would he overhome hj 
another sentiment 

Amid the various theories of Laughter, this pervading fact is 
more or less recognized Accordmg to Axistotle, Comedy is an 
illustration of worthless characters, not, indeed, m reference to 
every vice, but to what is mean, the laughable has to do with 
w hat is deformed or mean , it must bo a deformity or meanness 
not pamfid or destmetn o (so as to produce pity, fear, angci , or 
other strong feelings) Ho would have been nearer the mark if 
he had expressed it as causing something to appear mean that ii as 
formerly dignified , ior to depict u hut is ah cady under a settled 
estimate of me inncss, has httle power to raise a laugh it can 
merely bo an occasion of rcflcctmg our own dignity by compari- 
son Some of Qumtilian’s expressions are more happy ‘ A saj - 
ing that causes laughter is generally based on false reasoning 
(some pla}' upon words) , has always something low in it, is often 
imrposelj siuik mto bulloonerj , is neicr homuTuhlt to the snhjcrt vf 
it ’ ‘ Ecsomblances gi\o groat scope for jests, and, cspccmllj , re- 

semblance to something meaner or of less cousidtration ’ Campbell 
(iVii/o‘!o/)//y of Jihitonc), in reply to Hobbes, has maintained that 
laughter is associated wrth the perception of oflditi/, and not 
neeess mlj with degradation or contempt Ho produces instances 
of the laughable, and challenges anj one to lind anj thing cou- 
tduptuous 111 them ‘l^Ianj,’ he sajs, * lia\o laughcHl at the 

(piccniess of the coiupansuii in these hues, 

“ I (ir rliynit ilic naldtr fs of i, 

Witll lilii&fll tia vana * * 
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moTtd u mar bo from iclf ploriflcatiotj and linrad extillatlon at 
otbcrmen* dl*conjfltaro Jvot> liowcrtr tbat them Is not even 
in Ibo mcrtt gonial bomoor an clcnwait of degradaUem, bnt tlut 
the iDdjgnity U dijguUed, and, tu It w er o oOcib br aomo kindly 
inftuioti tneh aa would sot oosaist i>rith ibo anmttigatcd glco of 
triumpbant ropcaiority 

Tvnpi taoket tho ridicttloQB to onito from tbo enddon col 
Upw of a long raiacd and higblr wrongUt cxpccUUcm He 
abonld Iiaro added mppoatng Ito person not olTcctod iritb 
painfal duappointmoQt, angor fear or sowo other lotonso 
cmoUoo 

4. Tlio plcosaro of degrading something digniQed nio} 
be referred (1) to tho sentiment of Power direct or sym 
pathetic, or (2) to tlio rOcaso from a stale of Constraint 

Id tbo deepest analysts tbo two lacU art> the mine there 
IS in both a joyfnl clAtioa of robonud or rehof from a stnio of 
comporatire doprecnon or infcnority In mob casos os bars 
been deaenbed, tbo tnoro obnona reiorDnco is to tbo sontiraont 
of Power or mpononty In anotbor class of cnvjs, rro may 
best doscribo tbo rosatt as a roloaso from ConstrtunU 

Uoder tbu last now tbo Comio is a reoclioa frenn tbo 
SonoQS. The dignified, solemn, and stately attnbatos of 
tbings reqniro a certain portion of rigid conslramt and if wo 
are snddraly roliorcd from this pontioa, (ho rebonnd of 
liHanty ensnes, as irith children set free from school Tho 
Senoos m lifo is mado np of laboor difllenUy hardship ond 
all the necetsilioi of oar position, ginng nso to tbo sororo and 
constraining loftitoboas of gororamont, law morality odoca 
thra religion. ‘Whatoror strikes awo or terror into mens 
minds u senons } whatorer prostrates, even for a moment, 
an nwe-etriking personage u a dahgbtfol relief A degrading 
oonjonction may hare the efleot, as when Locum mlgonxcs 
the gods by mean omploymont. Bat then wo ninst bare 
coeaed to entortam a gonmoe homage for the dignities thns 
prostrated or wo most be wilhng to forego for a moment 
onr sentiment of regard. The Comio u fod by false or tided 
dignities by afloctation and hypocrisy by immeaning and 
hollow pomp. Carlyle B TeofeUdrOckh was conmtsod with 
hmghter once m his life, and the oocaaian, was Kichter s mg 
getting a eoif-tron hisy 

The lIoasL StiiB is dUonssod nndor Ethics, Port L 

Chap nx 
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CHAPTEE L 

PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OE VOLITION. 

1 The Primitive Elements of the Will have been 
stated to be (1) the Spontaneity of Movement, and (2) 
the Link between Action and Feeling, grounded m Self- 
conservation In the maturing or gio^h of the Will, 
there is an extensive senes of Acquisitions, under the 
law of Eetentiveness or Contiguity 

THE SPONTANEITY OP MOVEMENT 

2 Spontaneity expresses the fact that the active organs 
may pass into movement, apart fiom the stimulus of Sen- 
sation. 

This doctrine has been already explained, and supported 
by a senes of proofs (p 14). The impulse is not stimulation, 
but a certam condition of the nervous centres and the muscles, 
connected with natural vigoor, nourishment, and rest The 
exubei’ant movements of young and active animals are refer- 
able to natural spontaneity, rather than to the excitement of 
sensation The movements of delirium and disease have no 
dependence whatever on sensation, but on the morbid con- 
gestion of the nerve centres In the example of paiturition, 
the utems is prepnied by the growth ot muscular fibres, 
vhicli, on leacliiug their maturity, contract of their own 
accord, and expel the foetus , there is no special stunulation 
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at the moment of brti, but jnerolj the nponmg of tho 
actiTG jneohanms 

3 The muwlea are diatingulahcd into local groups, or 
Begions. 

It u conTCTiient to ttadT tho operation of ipontanoity In 
tho Bopamto group® of inn*clo». 

Tho LooomoUvo Apparntn* is m every ammal tho largest 
Tansenkr deportment. In vertobroto onimaU, this involvew 
tho hmbt, inth thoir nnmcroaa mnsdes, ond the trunk of tho 
body which diimes in with tho moromonts of the oxtromiUea. 
Whon the control ngonr of tho srslom is copiona, it oterflows 
in moTcment* of locomofaon tie mfsnt cam throw ont its 
legs and ermt, azid swm^ tho trunk and bend. 

An important ffroup is amnoctod with tho movements of 
the Koutn snd Jaw Tba Tongno is distingnishod for 
fie^bihty and for indepondenco, and we may ooandor lU 
mnscleo as fanning a ffrom Tho muscles of iho Lnrynx, or 
Totee, are also grooped vocal spoDtaneity is a well marked 
there bei^ unmeroos occassons when rocnl ontbnrtts 
hare no other eaoso but the exnberant ngonr Other groups 
are fonnd hi the Abdomon and Peruuonm. 

4. It 18 necessary for the conuaencemont of volantary 
power that the organs lobe commxuided separately should 
be capable of Isoh^on from the outset 

The grouping of the mnsclos is shown by tbo porta bemg 
moved m company as when the 0Dgors aro simaltanooualy 
dosed or extended. It is noccssniy nowover that thu group, 
ing shonld not be rigid or absofoto, otberwiso no soporato 
moTcment could ever bo aoqnlred Through distmotness of 
noTTons ootinozions, there mnrt be a possibili^ of tpontoneons 
impulses affcobng one without tbo othors. A rcmarkoblo 
instanoe of pnmiure isolation, snob as to prepare tho way for 
Toltintary oommand, is seen erf tbs forefinger tho child, from 
tho first, moves it apart, whflo the throe others go together 
Tho isolation of the thumb is lets thau of the forefinger and 
greater than of tho other fin^fers. There is very httlo iMlation 
of the toee yet their grouping it not inseparable, as we may 
see from the instance* of acquirad power to wnto and perform 
other operations by the feet Tho limbs ore grouped for tho 
locomotiTe rhythm ; but they are also spontaneously moved m 
separation. Tho upper limh^ or arms, in mnn have a oertain 
tendency to oommon action, together with tendendes to indi 
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vidual action The two sides of tlio face are moved together 
m a very powerful conjunction, yet not without occasional 
spontaneous separation, so as to give a starting point for volun- 
tary separation. The chief example of indissoluble union is 
the two eyes Also, there is a tendency in the different parts 
of the face to go together in characteristic expressions — eye- 
brows, mouth, nose — but not without that occasional isolation 
through which wo can acqniie a separate control of each part 

That spontaneons impulses should bo directed, in occasional 
isolation, upon all these various organs, separately controlled 
in the maturity of the will, is thus the first step in our volun- 
tary education The spontaneity of the moving system, at the 
outset, 13 various and apparently capi icious , at one time, it 
ovei takes a large number of muscles, at other tunes, a smaller 
number , it does not always unite in the same combinations 
and out of this variety, we can snatch the begmmngs of 
isolated control 

In parts where there are no spontaneons movements at 
the beginmng, there can never arise voluntary movements 
Such IS the case with the two ears, which are rarely com- 
manded by human beings In them the failme to acquire 
voluntary couti ol must be ascribed to the immobihty of the 
parts, and not merely to the absence of isolatmg spontaneity, 

5 It IS requisite to show in what way the spontaneous 
discharges may vary in degiee, through the wide compass 
attamed by our voluntary energies 

Our command of the voluntary organs involves a great 
mnge of giadation, rising to a violent sudden blow, almost 
like an explosion In order to account for these violent 
exeitions, by the hypothesis of spontaneity converted into 
wdl, we have to show that there may be correspondmg 
energy in the spontaneous discharges 

(1) The Natural vigour of the system, nurtured and pent 
up, leads to outbuists of very considerable eneigy We see 
this in the dady experience of robust children and youth The 
explosiveness of the boy oi girl relieved from constramt is of 
the kind suited to any violent effort To leap ditches, to 
throw down bariaers, and displace heavy bodies, are what the 
system, in its mere spontaneity, is adequate to achieve 

(2) The vigour may be greatly inci eased by Excitement , 
that IS, an unusual flow of blood to the active oi gans, through 
what are termed Stunnlants We usually give this name to 
drugs, such as alcohol, bur the most usual and the readiest 
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Btmralatioii m mere eierciao, Mid eapeaaHy rapid movements 
oontmned for a little tame. The exerticm of any part deter 
mmftn an increased flow of blood to that part, at the expense 
of other orpana a quick run make« the mrculataon oourae 
to {he musoEa, away from the Btomoofaf hram, and other parta. 
Whoa the accumulation of blood is at ita manTunm, there is 
a correeponding energy of the movementa. 

(8) Stamulatkni may anso through menial causes, as 
pleasure and it being understood that these are not 

abetractiona, bub embodiment*. Aocording to the law of 
Self-oonservntioti, an aoooM of pleasure is an access of vital 
power shown m some of the farms of increased activity 
muscular movement being one of the moat ngnaV An aouto 
and sudden thnll of pleasure, — as m the overthrow of a rival, 
the ccm^nonng of a difficulty the view of an imposing spec 
taole,— la phyaiceJly aeoompamed with elation of hoay the 
robust frame danoes with joy The profuse expenditure at 
that moment u equal to the requirement* of a great occa si o n . 
He that has ovoroome one bazinar m the flush of success, is 
stiOTeer for the next 

The pleasure of exercise, to a freeh and vigoroTif syttem, 
luppUee a new stamolu*. 

(4^ Although, by the law of Oonsarvation, pam u aocom 
pamea by a lowering of energy yet in the exceptional form 
of the acute and pungent smart, not cmshing or savore, a 
painful application may mareaae the ochre energies for a 
tune. The nervous currents awakened by a pungent stunulua, 
aa the smart of a whip, find no adequate ve^ except m mus. 
cular aotmW and todhat th^ tenih 

It 11 well known that Opposition may aot a* an effletunouB 
stimulant. An mvinmble resistance mdeed both stop* pro- 
gress, and suspends the mohve to proceed but a small ocn 
querable opposihon provoke* a reaction, with augmentation of 
power The effect is a oomplai one. Part of it is due to the 
itimnlns of the shock of obstmotion, which operates Kke aa 
acute tnmrt and part to the flush consequent on a succeesful 
struggle. The feelmgs ooanected with our d^irea, and the 
emotions of prule, humiliation, and anger oompleto the in 
fluence of the situahon 

These various oronmitanoe* are adduced us a sufficient 
explanation of the flexibility and oennpeB* of onr spontaneily 
The rise of one or other of these vanon* stimulationB prcK 
duces, m the first instance, an outburst of active energy and 
among the association* constituting the mature will, uiere are 
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foinicd links of connexion between strong exertions and the 
0CC1S10US for them. The young horse needs the sprr and 
whip to prepare him for a leap , after a time, the sight of the 
baiiier oi the ditch is enough to evoke the additional impetus, 
One of the aptitudes most signally absent m infancy is the 
power of inci easing the efforts so ns to overcome a difficulty 

It should bo rcmaiked that although, in our mature voli- 
tion, we can, on demand, originate a very rapid movement, as 
m pi eventing a bieakage, wo cannot suddenly exert a very 
great momentum, as m striking a heavy blow A bttle time 
must bo allowed to work up the system to a higher pitch of 
activity Meie association cannot command, m a moment, a 
massive expenditure , we must first resort to the stimulants 
of active power, and chiefly to the exciting agency of a con- 
tmnmg effoib, as m makmg a run bcfoie jumping a high bar 
Combatants strike their heaviest blows after the fight has 
lasted for some time 

LINK OF FEELING AND ACTION. 

6 As Spontaneity is not necessarily preceded by 
Feeling, there must be some medium for uniting it "with 
our feelmgs The requisite Lmk is believed to be given 
imder the Law of Self-conservation 

The doctrine connecting pleasure with increased, and pain 
with diminished, vitahty, gives a stai’tmg point for the muon 
of action and feeling A state of pleasure, by its connexion 
with increased vitabty m general, involves increased muscular 
activity in particular A shock uf pam in lowering the col- 
lective forces of the system, saps the mdividual force of mus- 
cular movement 

V From the one mental root, named SeK-conservation, 
there grow' two branches, which diverge widely, and yet 
oecasionally come together The first branch includes the 
proper manifestations or Expression of Emotion 

The Emotional manifestations have been already described 
as consistmg m part of movements of all degrees of force or 
intensity , thus afibrdmg at least one connexion between feel- ' 
mg and action. Under pleasure, we put forth a variety of 
gesticulations , and under pain, we collapse mto a more or 
less passive condition (the exceptional operation of acute pam 
being left ont of account) But these effects of movement, 
although distmct from spontaneity, are not of a kindred with 
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volition- Tbo mcrmncnta of oxprcfsion nndor pleturaro 
appear to be selooted ocoordmg to n law ^ntcd ont by Mr 
Herbert Sponoer namoly tbo natnral pnonty of mxuclci ttball 
in cftbbro and often oierciiod, at m tbo oxprottion of tho faWt 
thebreatiung the vcnoe, Ac, whereat- tlio movomcntt solootod 
m vobUon are tnoh at promote ploasaro or obato pain- 

It It a proper qnettion to oonilder whether theta tmoUmifll 
movemonta are not of thenuelTr* to^^ent to aoconnt for tb® 
begitming of voUtioii, with^ onr havtog recocrao to Bpontaadty 
or action nnptoocdod by any feeUng The amwer it^ flrtt, that 
tpontanecraa taorementa bong eatabUilimi at a fact, are already hi 
tie Add for tie porpoae. B«ondly in them, and not in the 
emotional taoranienta, do we moat readQy obtain tie i*olaied 
proraptmn that are dealderatcd. m tbo growth of tho will, Tbo 
amotlonaf wore almoft luTanably affecta a whole group of more- 
Btfll, it u pocslble that theao moremonU of emotion may 
ocean onaPy come into tie asrrice. 

8, The second branch or ootgoing of Self-conservation 
la more duectly enited for the growth of Volition. Move* 
menta being supposed already begun by Spontaneity (or 
m other ways), and to conenr with pleosare > the olTect of 
the pleasure, on its physical side, is to raise the whol< 
vital energy, these movements inolnded. 

It la neoamry to ahow that, this (with the obverse) u & 
law of the oanffUtabon, operating all throagh life as well os 
at the coimnencQmaat of the education of the WilL 

It If known that any tasted debgLt urges na, by an imme* 
diate itunnlos, to oontanoe the movemenU that have procured 
it llormg fimn the oold. towards on agreeable warmth, our 
pice 1* qmokened a» of rt» cp»m accord- Wedo not dobbeiate 
and formally roaolTO to go on we are at onoe hud bold of by 
what aeema a pnmordiai link of onr mental syttem, and more 
to tho moreaamg pleasure. The act of eating is anothor 
euunpla, Tho reWi of tho food, by an immediate response, 
adds ener^ to mastication. Ammali end children, who hare 
departed Laasl from the pronary cast of nature, oonipicuonsly 
exrobit the augmentisd aotiTity following on a tasted pleasuro- 

An apparent exception, to the law oocurs in the sedative 
eflbot Of some pleasures, chiefly such as are massive rather 
than acute. A volonunoua and uffroeable warmth soothes 
down an acting already begun, and inolinoe os to repcso and 
to sleep But m such caaea, the law u dugolsed merely and 
not suspended. The warmth really promotes tlie actintj 
suited to its own finukou, as soon as that aotivity is singled 
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out and connected with the pleasure , which activity consists 
in maintaining a rigid and quiescent attitude. The occupant 
of a position of comfortablo snugness may seem to he quies- 
cent and passive, let any one, howevei, attempt to dispossess 
him, and he will put forth energy m resistance Still, the 
fact must ho admitted that the voluminous pleasures are 
quieting and serene , they do not provoke uiihounded Desire 
and pursuit, like the more acute enjoyments, hut rather lull 
to indolence And the explanation appears to he, that the 
physical state corresponding to them, is inimical to vehement, 
intense, or concentrated activity 

Another exception to the rousing efficacy of pleasure is 
the exhaustion of the strength All voluntary pursuit sup- 
poses a cortam fieshness of the active organs, as a concurring 
requisite In the extremity of fatigue, the most acute plea- 
sure will fail as a motive 

The obverse position is equally well supported hy our ex- 
perience Allowing for the exception of the acute smart, the 
ordinary effect, or collateral consequence of pain, is cessation 
of energy If any present movement is brmgmg us pain, 
there is a self-actmg remission or suspension of the damaging 
career The mastication is arrested, m the full sway of its 
power, by a bitter morsel turning up The most effectual 
cure of over-action is the inflicting of pain. 

Hence, whenever the cessation of a movement at work is 
the remedy for pam, the evil cures itself by the general ten- 
dency of self-conservation The point is to explain how pain, 
m opposition to its nature, mitiates and maintams a strenuous 
activity for procuring its abolition In this case, the operat- 
mg element may be shown to be, not the pain, but the relief 
fiom pain When m a state of suffenng, there occurs a 
moment of remission, that remission has all the elating and 
quickemng effect of pleasure , as regards the agency of the 
vsnU, pleasure and the remission of pam are the same thing 
Relief in fact or m prospect, is the real stimulant to labour for 
vanquishing pam and misery. 

It IS an undoubted fact, that m a depressed tone of mind, 
with no hope or prospect of relief, we are indisposed to active 
measures of any sort This represents the proper tendency of 
pam The activity begins with some conscious amelioration, 
and IS mamtamed and mcreased, as that amehoration m- 
creaaes. 
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OHAPTEK IL 

GEO'WTH OP VOLTTKTAEY PO'WER. 

1. The elements of volnatary power being asgntned aa 1 
(1) Spontaneity and (2) Self-conservation, ^ve have to | 
exemplify the connexion of these into the mntared will, 
by a process of edncation. 

The distinctive aptitude of the mature will is to seloot at 
onoe the movementa necessary to attain a pleasnre or reheve 
a pain, as whan we raise to the noetnlj ^ sweet violet, or 
more away from something malodorona. Thor© la no snoh 
powar pocaeased by ni at both. 

2. The process of acquirement may be described 
generally as follows — At the outlet, there happens a 
coincidence purely accidental between a pleasure and a 
movement (of Spontaneity) that maintains and increases 
it or between a pain and a mov^ent that alleviates or 
removes it by the link of Self-oonservahon the movement: 
bringing pleasure, or removing pain is eustained and 
angmentei Should this happen re;^tedlv an adhcaive 
gro wth takes place, throa« h whigb-^e^feelmfil can-rafter'' 
words command the movemen t. 

To eramphfy thii posiboa, w© will now review m order 
the pnmifavo foelm^ and the volitaonj grafted upon them. 

Oommenc mg with_^ Hasm lnr we nuiy remark 

npon tha pleasure* of Exerci^ SpcntaneonB moTOments 
oocumng in a freih and yigorona lystom give pleaaore and 
with tho pleasure there is an inoreosed vitality extending to 
the moTBinent*, which are thereby snstained end moreased 
the plewnre as it were feeding itaelt Out of the primitive 
force of Balf-oonserratioii, w© bavo the very effect that oharao- 
tenxes the will, namely movement or action for the attajn 
meat of plensiire. 

The perns of Tofagne give the obveree instance. The 
immediate effect of pom being abated energy the movementa 
will suffer thmr share of the abatement 0110 come to a stand 
a remody for the evil as efieotnal as any rwolntaon of tho 
mature wilL 
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These instances do not indicate any progress in onr volnn- 
taiy education Let us next take the pains of Muscular Re- 
straint, or of Spontaneity held in by obstacles, as when an 
animal is hedged into a narrow chambei Various wnthings 
aie the natuial consequence of the confined energies , at last 
some one movement takes tlie animal to an oponmg, and it 
bolts out with explosive vehemence "When this experience 
IS repeated several times, an association will be formed be- 
tween the state of constraint and the definite movements that 
lead to a i elease , so that the proper course shall be taken at 
once, and without the wnthings and nneei tainties attending 
the fiist attempts As soon as this association is complete, 
we have a step in the career of voluntary acquirement 

Pioceeding now to the Se nsations prop ci, wo begin with 
Oiganic Life Among oigamc acute pains geneially, we may 
Biugle out the mstructive case of a painful contact, as -with a 
hot or a shaip instrument The lemedy is to retract the 
member , and people are apt to suppose, erroneously, that we 
do this by instinct Now, it is tine that a painful pinch will 
mduce, by a leflex process, a convulsive movement of the 
part , while, as a part of the emotional wave, there will be 
a stir over the whole body But there is no ceitainty that 
the refiex movement would be the remedial one , it might be 
the very opposite Supposmg the limb conti acted, the reflex 
stimulus would probably thiow it out , and if the sharp 
pomt lay in the way, there might be a much worse injury 
The process of education would be this Some one move- 
ment would be found to concur with diminished pain , that 
movement would be sustained by the geneial elation of rehef , 
other movements mcreasing the pam would be sapped and? 
an ested. A smgle experience of this kmd would go for httle , 
a few repetitions of the smtable coincidence would imtiate a 
contiguous association, gradually npenmg mto a full cohei- 
ence , and the one smgle movement of retraction would be 
chosen on the instant the-pam was felt That may appear an 
uncertam and buughng way of attaining the power of ndding 
ourselves of a hot cmder , and the more likely course would 
seem to be the possession of an mstmet under the gmse of a 
leflex action But if we have an instmct for one class of 
pams, why have we not the same for others ? Bor example, 
the pam of ciamp m the leg, suggests to us no remedy Only 
after many fruitless movements, does there occur the one that 
alleviates the suffermg The fair interpretation is that we 
have too little expeiience of this pam to acquire the proper 
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mode of doaimg mtli it ^>1110 ibo -ptimftil ooutactB vnth the 
■Hn Bre eo nomeitHi* from the bogunung of lift, ttat our 
edacation is foroed on and U eorlj complotci 

The BonsatioTi* of tho Looge maj bo roforrod to. Eo- 
fptmtion IS a rcfler act, tmder Tolnntary controL The pain 
fol sensation of most frogpent ooourronco la that nnsinff from 
dedment or unpnro oir The pnmUiTe oiTeot of ptun la the op> 
jKMte of the remedr for instead of collapsing into maotiTitj 
the lungs must be aided bj increased breathing energy Hott 
IS this attained m the firtt instance ? The only asfiignable\ 
means is some aeadontal esertio n of tho rcspirntory mnsclosl 
foUoTred by rehe^^d mamt^ed by tb© new poiror ocemingj 
to the general ryrtam- The infant is in all likelihood ncoqnal'^ 
to the effort of forced breathing Thu is porhapa one of the 
defioAicies of the nnedncatea mil of childho^ rendering 
lifo more precanons at ita early atngea. 

The augmented energy &om pnro air inddenly^ cncoon 
terod, would directly Icaoto an angmented respiration. The 
Tohintary aeqaisiUon of tho ootnmand of the lungs would, in this 
case, be % more apparent oSshoot from the pnmary instmci. 

Every aantaeot creature oontinoti many rohboaal habits 
in cormozicitL with Warmth and ChHlneA AT.^TnnlK soon 
leam to oonneot the oronching attitnde with inorensod 
wa rm th. Other derlcee are fallen upon as lying cloeo Us 
gather and creeping idto holes and sheltera. 1 cannot say 
hepr far even the intelligent qaadnineds assoaale relief from 
nhninpM with a quick run. The leason is One very much 
opposed te the prnnary effoot of the aensatian, whio^ m its 
character of massive pain, damps and depresses the energies 

The sensaboni of the Ahmmtnry Canal are nch m volnn 
tary assocMtiona. Sacking is said to be purely reflex in the 
new born in&int swallowing is performed ^ mvoluntaiy 
muscles, and is always reflex. Tne child put to tho nipple 
commenoes to snok by a reflex atunolus of •voluntary mnsdes } 
the act being one of eonaiderabl© oompheataon, involving a oo- 
operation of the mouth (which has to close round the mpple) 
the ttrague (which apphea itself to the 6penmg of tho nipple, 
making an dr tight oontact) and the chest (which performs 
an moreased mspiratwii, ddonmmng the flow of the 
when the tongue u pulled away). Being a censaous effect, 
operated bv maades sD volunlaiy it oomes nnmediately under 
the ftindamontal law w© are conn^nng the stanuluB ansiug 
from the noimshmetrt heightens the aotmty nntfl the point 
of ft a fae ty u reached, when a new and depressing senn^iiy 
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comes into plf^y, find induces cessation Tmo powers, how- 
ever, are at work , the nonnshment received permanently 
increases the active vigour , the sensation of satiety has to 
counterwork this, by the temporary depression dne to stom- 
achic fulness Piohahly at first infants glut the stomach too 
much before the depression arrests then sucking activity, m 
the face of the gencial stimulation brought about by the 
nourishment , very frequently they are withdrawn from the 
breast before ceasing of themselves So far we have a reflev 
act controlled by the power of self-conservation , the only 
supposable education is the giving over at the extreme point 
of satiety But in* the next stage, there is room for volun- 
tary acquirements of a high order The applying the mouth 
to the bieast under the sensation of hunger is a somewhat 
complex aiiangement, it involves an association with the 
sight of the breast and the nipple, ns well as with movements 
foi appi caching it In fact, we have hero a branch of our 
education in peiceiving distance, or m connectmg visible 
magnitudes with approaching and receding movements , an 
education that doubtless commences in the most interesting 
cases, and extends itself gradually over the whole sphere of 
action 

In Mastication, the progress of voluntary power may be 
stated to advantage The powerful sensations of relish and 
toste, concuriang with the spontaneity of the tongue (pro- 
bably the most moveable and independent member of IJi® 
whole system), and prompting a continuing movement, would 
be the beginning of a connexion, soon ripened, between the 
contact of a morsel of food and the definite acts of pressing it 
to the palate, and moving it about The infant is unable to 
masticate a morsel put into its mouth at fiist usually 
tumbles out But if there occur spontaneous movements of 
the tongue, mouth, or jaw, giving birth to a strong relish, 
these movements are sustamed, and begin to be associated 
^th the sensations , so that after a time there grows up a 
firm connexion The favourmg circumstances are these — 
the sensations are powerfal , and the movements are remark- 
able for various and isolated spontaneity the tongue and 
the mouth are the organs of all others prone to detached and 
isolated exertions 

The operation of a sour oi bitter taste presents the case from 
the other side The primary effect is to suspend the action 
of the organs , the meie infant can do no more The spittmg 
out of a nauseous morsel is a complex and a later acquisition 
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The Tolontnij ctuntnimd of tht> lotror oxtrcni\^ of tlio 
ahmctitarj' canal is wanting m mfanoy, and mnit bo procoded 
hy an ortificiai acnsibility in fiiTOiir of tho rotontion of tbo 
excreta. 

The pleosnrablo and paiofal Bomation* of Sibcll como into 
relationaiiip with the inhalation and exhalation of air by tbo 
noatrilfl. TTie initiatory coinadonco is not ^th tho action of 
the lungs alone, bnt with tbo closuro of the month also Bach 
coincidences are necessarily rare nnd nil acqnircrmonta that 
pro-enpposo them are tajdr Tho act of snifling is probably 
not attained boforo tho third or fourth ^car and olion then 
by the help of mstniction. It would bo interesting to ascer- 
tain the period of this acquircmont in tho dog 

The eenaationa of Touch serving os antcc^cnts In volition 
are numerous and important. The greater nmnbor however 
are of the class of mtermediato scnsibihtics, as in the m 
dustrial arts smoothing a snrlacc, for oxnmpld. The two 
great ultimate senoblitles of Toudi are tho pleasure of tho 
soft and warm contact, and tbo pom of pnngont irritation of 
tho skuL Both those are oporativo os voUnonal gnidot and 
stimuli, and, in both, connexicms with definite moroincmts, no 
fonned at first, hnso in the courw of our voluntary education. 

In the humatf infant, and in the lolanoT of the lower 
animals, tho foolmg of tho warm contact with the mother is 
unquesfcioiiably a great power tbo Iransiboti from the ob- 
aeaoe to the presence of the atnto is second only to tho 
stimulus of nonnshment tbo rise of vital activity oon'o- 
sponding to it is, in all irkoltbood, very great ’Whatevor 
moToments tend to bring on or boigbtou this state, may 
expect to be oncouragod by the cousetjuout elation of tone 
Now these movements ore port of the locomohre group 
which spontaneity hrmgs into frequent play and coinmdencos 
will readilj arise between them and the attained dcbgbt of 
contact the yOtrag quadruped succeeds by locomotion tlie 
infant by thrusting out its limbs nt first and afterwords by 
more difficult movemeuta, as tunving m bod. K there were 
any one definite movement that on all occasions determined 
the transition from the cold naked atatn to the vrurm touch 
a ve^ few spootaneouB concurrences with that movement 
would cement an eSbctual oonnexipn. There is, however 
scoreely any moTement of ilna kind, suitable to all positions. 
One or two modes of attaining warmth are tderaljy unifonn, 
and therefore soon acquired na brmging the hmbe close to 
the body A somewhat complicated adjustment is needed in 
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most circnrnstancc'i, involving tbo external perception of the 
eye — nnmely, inoving up to the unrm body of the motber 
tbo young qnudiuped learns tbo lesson in a short time, 
tbo bird IS oven more precocious , wbilo tbo human infant 
IS very backward, and occupies weeks or months m the 
acquisition 

The pungent and painful sensations of Touch include the 
case already touched on, the retraction of any part from the 
shock of pain Tins remedy bemg a simple and nearly 
unifonn action, of a kind ready to occur in tbo course ot 
spontaneity, we may expect to find it associated with the 
painful feeling at a comparatively early date So early do 
we find it, tb.it wo are apt to regard it as an instinct The 
same class of sensations includes the discipline of the whip 
As an acutely pamfnl feeling, the smart oi the whip has two 
conflicting efiects , it irritates the nerves, causing spasmodic 
movements, and it depresses vital power on the whole If the 
stimulation of the smart predominates in a vigoious animal, 
the effect of the whip would be to inciease activity in general, 
hence if the animal is running, its speed is quickened If the 
crushing effect of the pain piedominates, the existing move- 
ments are arrested Such aie the piimitive tendencies of an 
acute smait , and even in the educated anuial, the application 
of the whip IS best understood if in harmony with these To 
quicken a laggard, the acute prick, not severe, is the most 
directly efficacious course , to quiet down a too active or 
prancmg gteed, a shock amounting to depression of power is 
more useful, the cuib has this kmd of efficacy To make 
the animal fall into a particular pace, the whip is used with 
the effect of stimulating movements, in the hope that a varia- 
tion may occur, and not mei ely an increase of degree if the 
desii ed movement arise, the torment ceases , the animal 
bemg supposed to connect mentally the movement with the 
cessation A certam age must be attained before a horse 
will answer to discipline by changing its movements under 
the whip, and abiding by the one that brings immumty It 
must have passed several stages beyond the instinctive situa- 
tion to arrive at this point An mterval has elapsed, during 
which the animal has learnt CAnisci^^islij to seek an escape 
1)om pain, in point of fackto generalize its experiences of 
particular pains and particiu^ movements of relief, and to 
connect any pain with movements and the hope of rehef A 
certain progiess, both physical aim mteilectnal, is reqmsite to 
this consummation 
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The plca*TO» and pains ofSoond ham hltlo pccnlmnty 
If a plcwant sonnd is beard, soiso TnorctDCnts will bo found 
faTouroblo to tbo clTcct olbcri adverse j tbe first aro likely to 
bo saitamed, tbo others aircstctL An oniinfll, with tbo powor 
of locomotion, mns away from a painful sonnd i tlw retreat 
•being goided by tbo relief from the pain. A child Icami to 
become still ondor a pleasant ionnd; thcro is a felt inctvaMj 
in tbo pleasnre from the fixod attitndo, and a felt dimlantioo 
from rcstlcfsncss. * 

In Sight wo have a remarkable example of scnsationa 
muformly ioSacncod \iy movementt. Tbo pleasure of light 
IS very strong at all orcnls, the altractlon of tbo oyo for a 
light IS great, IndetfiJ thla is a cam whore the stimnlos given 
to tbo active membera appears to exceed tbo plcasnro of tbo 
sensation tbo ojo is ape to romam fixed on a hgbt oven when 
the reeling baa passed into pain being a kind of abcmtlrm 
from tbo proper coarse of tbo wQL Now wb^ the infbtit, 
gauog on a Qamc, u deprived of the eenialion by tho mod m 
of tbo hgbt to one iido belnf' at first nnablo lo follow for 
want of an mtablubcd eoonoction between tho depnrling sen 
mtion and tbo ret^nunto torn of tho bead it most wait on ran 
dom spontaneity lor a locky bit. Sbonld a chance movcnuml 
of tbo hood tend to recorcr tbo flAmo, that movnciCDt will bo 
suitinned b; tbo power of tbo stimolationt momaonts that 
lose tbo light would not bo susUiiiKai, bat ralbor arrested. 
And, umsmneb as tbo samo movoiaont alwava smta tho utno 
emo — tbe taking of tbo li^bt to emo tide being a doflmto 
optical effect and tbe motion of tbo bend fur regaining" it 
being slwn^ nniforni — the ground ib dear for on early and 
rapid ossoemtion between tbo two fsota, thu optical oxjiononco 
and tbe mnscular moTemont. Tbo eUomtion is a very general 
one, applying to every kmd of mtoruating Bpectodo and m 
Tolving a oomprobonsivo voliuonal aptitnac, tbo command of 
tbo visual organs at tbo matigation of nsnsl pleasures. I 
have supposed tbo rotation of tbo bead to bo tbo first attained 
means of recovering objects shiriod away from direct visinn; 
but tbe movements of tbo eyes thcmsolvco will sooner or later 
come into play It is endoot enough, howovor from tbo 
observation of ebOdrcii, that tho power of rocovonng a visiblo 
thing is not arrived at during tbe first months. 

This exam ple is instructivo m vunous ways. Tho con 
nexion of a ploesurahle stnnulns with boigbtened power ban 
been bitborto assumed as not restricted to mnscular mcrn>- 
ment but es oompruong in undefinod proporlious, both 
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jnusculnr power and the organic functions The aento smart, 
an its first or enlivening stage, maj fie affirmed w itfi certainty 
to ancieasc musculai energy, and to dimmish the healthy vital 
fnnctions Perhaps the pnngcnt stimulus of light 13 mainly 
expended on musculai augmentation, which alone is of service 
in the foiTUing of the ivill 

Connected w ith siglit is another case of great interest, the 
adjustment of the cj 0 to changes of distance The guiding 
sensation in this Ciiso is the distinahies^ of the image, the 
infant must be awaio of the difierence fietween confused and 
deal vision, and must deiivo pleasure in passing from the one 
to the othci Under any theory of vision, Beikeleian or other, 
some time must elapse CIO this difference fie felt , everything 
at the outset fiomg confused As soon as the sense of a clear 
image is attained, the child may eater on the course of con- 
neebng the spontaneity of the adjusting muscles with the 
agreeable expenence , as in othoi cases, a confirnung associa- 
tion may be expected to follow soon, the movements con- 
cerned being few and uniform 

The foregoing review of the Sensations comprises several 
of the Appetites — Exeicise, Repose, and Hunger The feelings 
of approaching Sleep are very powerful, but the state is one 
that provides for itself, by pure physical sequence, without 
special education The resistance offered when one is pre- 
vented from gomg to sleep, 01 is reluctantly awakened, is not 
a primitive mamfestation , the child only manifests discomfort 
by tfie appropriate emotional expressions 

3 The second step m the growth of the WiH is the 
uniting of movements with intermediate Ends 

This supposes that a sensation, m itself indifferent, can 
awaken interest, by being the constant antecedent of some 
pleasnie Thus the sight of the mother’s breast is mdifferent 
as mere visual sensation , bnt very soon aUies itself m the 
infant mind with the gratification of being fed This is a case 
of the contiguons transfer of a feeling, and is exemplified m 
all our powerful sensations and feelmgs The lower ammals 
are excited to their utmost activity by the sight of their food 
or their prey, they are sufficiently intellectual to have a 
recollection of their own feelings, and to have ±hat awakened 
by some associated object Granting the possession of these- 
transferred sensibilities, which make the acquirement of what 
IS only a means, as exciting to the activities as the final end, 
the process of connecting these with the movements for attam- 
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S 5 tbem Is procuely tto Bamo m boforo Thos tho tict of 
Ung a ffiOTBol to too month in urged in obodionco to on Inter 
modiato end, and ib urged with a dcCToe of energy proper 
tzoned to the aeqairod force of that ono. The infant ib, after 
a time, oxated to m i n n manifeatationi by tho more appronch 
of a fpoonfiil to its month Thoro is an ideal frnition in tbo 
very sight of the spoon coming nearer a corresponding 
elation of tone and energy and- when tbo young prouflUonor 
IB attempting the act for itsolfi tbero la a support giron to 
sncoesafol movements, and a tondoncy to sinh nndor obvious 
ikOure. Th e carrying of a morsel to too mouth is ono of those 
definite and uniform movemonts so tavonrablo to tho process 
of volitional growtK It la, nevortholess, compamtiroly late, 
owing no donbt to the length of tamo occnpicd m tho pre- 
paratory tasooatians, 

4 . lloveraenta that have become allied tnth definlto 
sensatioas, are thereby brought out, and made ready for 
new olbaiicea. 

Spontaneity is supposed to be the oaiiicst mode of bring 
faig lorward movements to bo connected with foohngs but 
when a number of connonons hare boon onco formed tho 
oonneoted movementa are of more frequent occurreoeo, and 
are discovered to have now mfloencca over tho fcolingt. 
Locomotion, at first spontanoona, u rapidly olbod with Uio 
annzLsl s wants, and, being called oat on tho coirospondmg 
occasions, may Ooinado with now gratiflcaitiooa. Oonneotod 
m the early stages, with the search for food it may bo passed 
on to tho allisuoe with abater with companionship, with 
safety and other apreeablos. Introdnotiona oro constantly 
made to now connexiona, thus overcoming the initmt diflloulty 
of obtaining the neooesarj cammdeocea. 

6 Volition 18 enlarged, and made general by vanoufl 
acquiretnente and first, the Word of Command, 

Instead of proceeding by detailed or picce-meal associa 
tions with end s , or with pleasaroa and pains, the mdividnal 
take* a higher stop by forming connonona between all possible 
modes of movement, and a cortam senes of marks or indica- 
bona, through whioh the entire aofavity of tho systom may bo 
amenable to oontroL 

The first of these methods la the Word of Oommand. In 
the discipline and training, both of animals and of bnmim 
bsmgs, names sr© applied to the different acbons, and, even 
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tually, become tbe medmm ' of evoking them The horse is 
made to hear the word for halting, and at the same time is 
drawn m with the bridle , in no very great number of repe- 
titions, the word alone snAdces to cause the act So in infants 
By nttermg names in connexion with thpir vanous move- 
ments, a means is given of evokmg these movements at plea- 
sure The child is told to open its mouth , at first it does 
not know what is wished , some other means must be used 
for bnngmg on the movement, which movement is then 
coupled in the mmd with the name The primordial urgency 
of pleasure and pam, — the one to promote^ the other to arrest 
movement, — is the motive power at the outset , and a name 
may become suggestive of these urgencies to the recollection, 
rendering them operative m the ideal form The dog made 
to halt in the chase, by a word, is mentally referred by the 
word to the deterrmg pam of the whip Also, m children, 
pain and pleasure, the first associates with actions, can have 
their motive force transferred to language, which is hence- 
forth a distmct power m singling out desired movements 

6 Another instrumentality for extending volition is 
Imitation 

It has often been alleged, and is perhaps commonly be- 
lieved, that Imitation is instmctive The fact is otherwise 
There is no ability to mutate in the new-born infant , the 
power 18 a late and slow acquisition, and one especially fa- 
vourable for testing the general theory of the growth of will 
Imitation (of what is seen) imphes a bond of connexion be- 
tween the sight of a movement executed by another person, 
and the impulse to move the same organ m ourselves , as m 
learning to dance For vocal imitation, the links are between 
sensations m the ear, and movements of the chest, larynx, 
and mouth The acquirement of articulate speech may be 
observed to take place thus Some spontaneous articulation 
IS necessary to begin with , the sound impresses the ear, and 
possibly communicates an agreeable stimulus, the tendency of 
w hicli would be to snstam the vocal exertion At all events, 
there is the commencement of an association between an arti- 
cnlating effort or movement, and an effect on tbe eai Every 
repetition stiengthens the growmg bond, and the progress is 
accelerated when other persons catch up, and continue the 
sound The attempt may now be made to invert the order, 
to make the articulating exertion anso at the instigation of 
the sounfi heard This wall not succeed at first , an associa- 
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tim must be rery firm in order to operate m the inverted 
lequenoe. But on some ohanoo occasion after repeated urgency 
the spontaneity comoii round, and it being precoded by t^ 
chamctenstio sensation, the aasooiating link is strengthened 
according to the mutatiye order; and very soon the adhesion 
IB oomplota. This pr ooees is gone through vnth several other 
articnlations, and m tha meankone,. the vtnce beoomec more 
ready to bnrst out at the hearing of artionlate sounda, so that 
the tnals are multiplied the ccrreoting poiver being the felt 
ccmcidence TTith the aound proposed for imitatiou- The 
child told to sav to, will perhaps say «n> »to at this period, 
however it nnoerstands the tonoa of diwatisfeotion eipreesed 
by othen, if not aware of the discrepanpy between its own 
porfonnanoe and the model. After a time, it will become 
alive to the snoceu of the coincideiice The pninordml stimuli 
of pleasure and pam, are stiU the agenoy at work spontaneity 
must precede aasooiation m tone oompletea the connexion j 
and an enbrelj new and distmot means is gamed for deter 
Tnjnm g sjpectfio aottona. 

The imitatiQu <rf Pitoh, the groundwork of the art of 
imging goes through the cune routma. A note spontaneously 
uttered unpreesea the ear with its pitch and an aasooiation 
u oommouced between the special tmnaon of the vooal musolee 
and that aensabou which aesooiabon goes on stxungtheiiiug 
until the sound heard bongs on the muscular effe<^ How 
rapid and oonmlete this aoquirenient absll be depends on the 
endowment of the ear ana on other mroumstancee already 
desenbed 

The inutnbon of llovement* at sight oompnsee a large 
part of our eap\y voluiltnry oducatiom The ocrorse is still the 
*anie Movements, from natural spontaneify — of the arms, 
hands, fingers, and other visible parts, — must ooour end be 
teen , the achve mnsoulsr impulsoe are united with the visiblo 
or ocular hppearanoes eventually the nppeuuncee (as 
manifested by othara) can evoke the active impnlsea. If any 
pleasure attends the feeling of sncoeeaftil cmnmdBnoe, or if any 
pam u made to go along with the msuffleasnt reproduotion of 
the model, there is an tppool to the fondamentnt motivea, for 
oontmmng the sacoeasml, and abandoning the nnsuoceesfal 
acts. The child u urgod to clap hands some movements are 
made, but not the proper ones the depreasion of ill suocass 
eetmbon, Perhopa no o^rs ffiVw their plade 
on ttat o'coslou j atanothertime, a more suoceaafal attempt is 
made, and the coincidence is agreeable the hent is sustained. 
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niid nn n‘?‘?ocinting lesson given, nndor the slimtilus (sofaVonr- 
nblo to contiguous adhesion) of a buist of tbo elation of 
success 

The volitional links, constituted in the acqnircnients of 
Imitation, are veiy ntimeious Tiiey slionld have to bo 
reckoned by hundreds, if not by thousands A certain 
amount of Imitativeness belongs to animals The young of 
many species are guided by the old m their early attempts 
The cbai actoristic of gieganonsness follows the imitative 
power, theio could bo no community of action without this 
aptitude 

7 A farther extension of the voluntary acquirements 
leads to the power of Acting upon the ^^ hsh to m ova 

We can nso up, stretch forth the hand, sound a note, from 
the mere wish to perform these acts, without the considera- 
tion of any ultimate end of pleasure sought or pain avoidecL 
Not that such movements occur without some reference to the 
Ifinal ends of hnman action We do not go thiongh the pro- 
cess called wishing, unless instigated by some motive, that 
IS, lu the last resort, some pleasure or pain Moreover, we 
Jvery seldom perform movement merely foi the sake of mqving , 
'we may show onr ability to any one denymg it, and then the 
Jmotive IS either the pleasure of power or the pain of hnmilia- 
(tion — both highly efficacious as springs of actioql Most 
jUBually when we move to a wish, it is the wish to gain some 
jend, the action being the means , as when thirsty, and passing 
|a spring of water, we will or wish to peiform the movements 
for drinking 

The hnk of association formed in order to confer voluntary 
power in this particular form, is the Imk between our idea of 
the movement and the movement itself, between the idea of 
raismg the hand, and the act of raising it, there hemg a motive 
or urgency towards some end The growth of this link is a 
step m advance of the imitative acqmrement, and precisely m 
the same direction , imitation supposes a connexion between 
a movement and the s^glit of that movement performed by 
another person, as the dnll-master, actmg from a wish to move 
is to perform the movement on the thought, idea, or recol- 
lection or the appearance of the movement , the guiding cir- 
cumstance IS the coincidence of the actual movement as seen 
with the ideal picture of it , when we raise the hand to a cer- 
tain height, we know that we have conformed to the idea 
given m our wisli. 
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Thu further acquitiUou Iho foUoKin^ out of imitation, 
luToWc* a large stock of ideal roprcsontatjon* of oil possible 

moTement^KtuDoddarinffoarownporformancoof thoio more- 

menu, and our acoing otEon perform thorn. o havo ideas of 
opening and closmg tbo hand, inreoding tbo Angers, grasping 
and letUDg loose of patting the arms in all postaros, and 
through varying degrees of rapidity In ncqnmng tboso ideas 
■we acqniro also the unki or coonozions between them and tho 
Actual putting forth of tho moTomoots thomiolTca and but 
for these aoqmrcd links, voluntary power m its most familiar 
exermse would bo entirely wonting o have ideas also of tho 
motions of our logs and feet wo form tlio wish to giro a kick 
and the power to falAl tho wish implies a link of association 
between the idea of tho action, as a visible pbonomonon, and 
the deAmte muscolar stimuli for bringing tho movomont to 
pass. If no ohservutian had ever boon bostowod on tho lower 
extreimbos, so as to amve at this piece of odncation the wish 
formed would be moempetont to oroato the act, notwithstand 
lug tho ezirteocQ of a motive. 

8. Volmitory power is consommated by the osAoemtioD 
of motemcDts with tho idea of Uio Effect to U producotS. 

When we diroot onr stops across tho street to a certain 
honsa, the anteoedeat la the mind Is the idea of oar ontenag 
that house. When we stir the Are tho antecedent is tho idea of 
produang tho appearance of a blazing mnn, togothor with tho 
sensation of warmth. When we carry tho band to tbo month it 
is by Tirtoe of a oonnexion between tbo movomonti and tho 
idea of satisfying hunger and thirst In writing tho idea of 
certain things to be expressed is oonnocted directly with tho 
required movements of the hand. 

Here we bare a still more adrancod glnwi of assoemhons. 
In accordance with tho usual coarse of our progrosaivo ao* 
qmrements, intcrmodiato links disappear and a bndgo is formed 
direotiy between what were tho beginning and the end of a 
ohavn. The thmg that wo are bent on doing is what properly 
engages onr attention sncooss in that u tho plcasnrablo 
motive, fialnro the painful motive } exertion is oontinned 
until we succeed and on assomahon is formed between tho 
actions prodoennff the end and the end itself. Wo oomo to a 
shat door ; tho idea m the mind acoompanied with the state oi 
faelmg that makes tho motive, — a present want, prospeotiva 
relief;— IS tho idea of that door oixm. Instead of thinking 
Arst of the inovement of tho hand m the act of oponing, and 
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proceeding from that to the action itself, we are earned at 
once from the idea ot the open door to execute the movement 
of tuming the handle 

The examples recently dwelt on have heen chiefly move- 
ments guided by Sight and ideas of sight It is scarcely 
necessary to do more than allude to the case of Heanng 
Vocal Imitation is the association of sounds heard with move- 
ments of the organs of voice Yocalizmg to a Wish mvolves 
a suficient adhesion between a vocal exertion and the idea 
or recollection of the sound so produced, as when a musician 
pitches a note and commences an air, or when a speaker 
gives utterance to words These adhesions enter into the 
education of the individual in smgmg and m speakmg, and 
are nece^sanly very numerous m a cultivated man or woman 
Lastly, the associations are bridged over, and a link formed 
at once between movements of the voice and the idea of some 
end to be gained by its instrumentality , as m raismg the 
voice to the shnll point for cahmg some one distant, or as 
when, without havmg in mind the idea of the words ‘ ngbt 
face,'’ the officer of a company gives the word of command 
merely on the conception of the effect intended. 


OnAPTER IIL 

CONTEOL OF PEELINGS AND THOUGHTS 

'' 1 As our voluntary actions consist in putting forth 

muscular power, the control of Feeling and of Thought is 
through the muscles 

Hitheito we have seen, m the operation of the will, the 
exerting of definite, select, and, it may he, combined move- 
ments lor the gaming of ends We have spoken only of 
muscular mtervention m the attainment of our wishei Wo 
have not even en tertamed as questions, whether the blood can 
circulate moie or less rapidly, or the digestion accommodflto 
itself, in obedience to pleasure and pain In an emotional 
wave, there is a participation of organic change A shock of 
pam deranges the organic functions , pleasure, by tho Xxiw of 
Conservation, is accompanied with, organic, no less than •with 
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muscnliu* Tigonr Bo fiir tvi oonooms tho fundumontal link 
eiprewod by thu law thero might bo an association of 
organic, as well as of mnsonlar changes with states of plec 
snre and with states of ptun and often to the tamo good 
purpose the augmentation of rcspimtory or of d gcstiro 
\Tgonr would directly heighten pfeasme and abate pain, 
l^otwitbstanding all whiob facta, the ninscnlar energies aro 
alone selected to those definite associations with states of 
feeling which conihtate the wflL The power of movement 
stands alone m possestmg the floxibSity^ tbo isolaboa, the inde* 
pendence, necessary for entanng into tho mnltifonons unions 
above detailed and whoa we spcolc of voluntary control^ 
we rnwm a control of the mnsoles. An explanation hair 
therefor© to be famished of the stretching ont of this control^ 
to feeling and to thonght, whioh ore phenomena moro than 
mnsonlar 


COltTBOL OP TOE FEELJKOB. 

2, The physical accompamments of a feeling are (1) 
diffused nerve correnta, (2) ojgonio ohan^ and (8) 
muscular movements, Tlie intervention of the will beiug 
restricted to movements the volnntnry control of the 
feelings hinges on the muscnlor accompamments 

Hasoolar dlffimon bemg only one of three oiementa, wo 
hare to learn from expeneoce whether it plays a leadmg or 
only a snbordmate psA There are vanons altemabre sn^ 
paemons The moremants may be so essential, that theiri 
arrect u the oesuhon of the conscioos state. Or the easel 


may be that the other manifestations are checked by the 
refosal of the mnsoles to oononr Lastly the movements may 
bo reqinsito to the fall play of the IWing bnt not to its' 
eniting in a le« degree, or in a modified form. ‘ 

Befemng to the arbitratioQ of eipenenoe, we find inch 
foots Bs these. Krat , ^flJuajniFlwntivaly-Jeoble axmtemaat, I 
tha-jjatward-sopprES^on leo^ not immediatelv. bat vcrrl 
ftooD. to the ffloHBtr "I 'E^ is at the outset! 

a strug^i^ but the refosal of the mosoulor vent seems to b^ 
the oxtmotioa of the other effeots. The feeling does not 
cease at once with the tuppresszon of the morementa, showing 
that it can subsist without these bat tho stoppage of tho 
movement being followed soon by the decay of the feelmg 
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very powerful, can soon be quieted by repressing all the 
movements of expression It is to be observed, however, 
that this IS an emotion peculiarly muscular in its diffusion , 
the remark bemg far less true of the emotions that strongly 
affect the organic functions, as fear, tenderness, and pains 
generally 

^Secondlyr In_strong_ jeelings,_the muscular repression 
appears not merely to fail, but to augment the consoiousnebs 
t' of the fee hng,_a8 if the nervous currei^s werejntens)hed_by; 
t resis t ance A certain impetus has been given, and must find 
a vent, and, if restrained outwardly, it seems to be moie 
violent mwardly We are famihar with such sayings as the 
mmd ‘ preymg upon itself,’ for want of objective display, the 
need of an outiet to the surcharged emotions, the venting of 
joy, or gnef, and the like 

i’ The analogy of the weaker feelings makes it probable that, 
} evenjw ith-the stronger, -muscular resistance would ultimately 
r q uell the interior cunents of the brain, together with the 
' niehHCexcifeme'nt’’ The difficulty is to find a motive sufficient 
to overcome the stimulus of a strong emotion It may seem 
/better to give way at once than to make an meffectual resist- 
I anco A burst of anger might be suppressed by a strong 
I' muscular effort , but the motive must be either powerful in 
\ itself, or aided by a habit of control 

Thirdly, There is a certam tendency in the muscular 
expression of a feehng to induce the feolmg, through the cou- 
nexion estabhshed, either natuially or by association, betweeu 
this and the other portions of the physical circles of effects 
(Sympathy, § 2) This supposes that there is no intense pie- 
occupation of the brain and mmd, we could not force hilarious 
joy upon a depressed system Besides, it may be our wish 
merely to counterfeit, before others, an emotion that we do 
not wish to feel, as happens more or less with the playei on 
the stage 

3 The voluntary command of the muscles, as attained 
in the manner alieady described, is adequate to suppiess 
their movements under emotion. 

When the will has reached the summit of general com- 
mand, as indicated m the preceding chapter, it is fit for any 
mode of exertion that can be repiesented to the mind, the 
mere visible idea of the movement to be effected will single 
out the leality The matuio volition is thus competent to 
whatever efforts may be necessary for directing any of the 
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musdca to move or for mtmlning their moromont all 
•whioli i« applicable to tbo prcicnt cnio. 

Bat long prior to thM conrommatlon^ an cdocation for. 
fupprcssing the fccbngt, or at Icoft tho manifestation of thorn | 
la naoall} entered on. It u dceircd for cxnmnlo to enuao a. 
ohfld to rcitram inordinnto crying at on ago when few TolDn*j 
tary hull have been forged, ana when rcconrso most bo lincL 
to tho primitive ilarting point of all rolition. In tho very^ 
early atagea, tho abaenco of doQnito connexions between tho 
plcamrable fccUng and tbo fcnppres^on, and between tbo 
pftinfbl fooling ann tho Indnlgonco, will lead to a peat many 
frnitleia attempts, ai in all tbo beginnings of volition. A few 
snccefflfal coincidoncos will go for to fill np tbo blankncra of 
the nnion between tbo motive impolsea and tho feelings in 
tho fpecml enso ; and the progrois may then bo rapid. Tho 
remaining difficnlty wiU w tho nolonco of tbo omotlonal 
wavo, which may to boyond tho motive power of nmilable 
pleatnro or adnussmio pain, even olthongh tbo link of con 
nenon between these and tho definite impnltcs u mlBcicntly 
plain. Thl^ however u tbo difllcnUy all through bfe m tho 
oontrol of the more mtense paroxysms of omotioo nod bos 
nothing to do with tbo immotority of tbo vobtional Imka 
between pleasnnble or poiafnl motives and tbo actions sag* 
gested for teennog the pkasuro and banisbing tbo peun. 

The case is precisoly analogous to the breaking in off 
colts, or the trainmg of young dogs tho wont of determinate 
connenona gives much trouble in the comroonoing stages; 
and M the deflaency is mode np, tho edneahon proceeds > 
apace. 

COMUAKD OP TOE TnOUOITTB. 

4. It has been already considered (OuiPOUNT) Abso- v 
ciAnov § 8) m what way the will can inlluonco the ' 
tram of thoughts. The effect is due to the coutrol of^ 
Attention 
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tlie problem, and is turned away from all other things ; m 
which attitude, the ideas suggested by contiguity and by 
Bimilanty, are geometrical ideas more or less allied to the 
case in hand 

The case now supposed is on exercise of voluntary atten- 
tion upon the muscles that guide the exercise of vision The 
tunung the eyes upon one part of the field of view, and not 
upon another, is a mode of voluntary control m no respect 
peculiar 

. 5 The command of the Attention passes beyond the 

^'senses to the ideas or thoughts Of various objects com- 
ing into lecollection, we can pondei upon one to the 
^ neglect of the lest The will^has power ^oyerjuus^lar 
moyements m idea 

It 18 a fact, that we can concentrate mental, no less than 
bodily, attention When memory bnngs before ns a stnng of 
facts, we can detam one and let the rest drop out of mmd 
Reviving our knowledge of a place, we are not obliged to go 
over the whole of it at an equal rate , we are able, and are 
usually disposed, to dwell upon some features, and thereby to 
stop the current of farther resuscitation 

la all this, the will seems to transcend the usual limits 
assigned to it, namely, the prompting of the voluntary 
muscles Indeed, the fact would be wholly anomalous and 
inexplicable, but for the local identity of actual and of ideal 
movements (Contiguitt, § 11 ) , and Oven with that local 
identity, it is only from experience that we conld be aware 
that voluntary control could enter the sphere of the ideal 
When we are tracing a mountain in recollection, we are, m 
1 everything but the mnscular contractions of the eye or the 
head, repeating the same currents, and re-ammatmg the same 
nervous tracks, as m the survey of the actual mountam , and, 
on the spur of a motive, we detain the mental gaze upon the 
top, the sides, the contour, the vegetation, exactly as m the 
real presence y 

6 This part of voluntary control has its stages of 
growth, like the rest , and enters as an all-important 
element into our intellectual or thinking aptitudes 

Two courses may he assigned for the acquisition of this 
higher control It may follow, at some distance, the command 
of the coi responding actual movements , or it may have to 
pass through an independent route, hegmmng with spon- 
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taneity and guided by tbo InQaODCO of pleaturo and paid 
under the Ixiw of Conterrntloiu In al\ probability tlio fir»t 
auppoaition la the correct ono Wo ecem gmdanlly to con 
tract tbo power of mental concentration after liaTing ntt/unod 
tbo of tbo aonBOB,— tbo nbibiy to direct tbo cyo 

wberoTer we plcoso, or to luton to ono aotind to tbo diarogard 
of otberm. Haring tbo full entward commnndi a certain abaro 
abidoa witb ua, wbon wo paaa from realities to idcnt, trom tbo 
tight of a bnilding to too tbonght of it. The ability thus 
posacsood la doubtlew atreo^tbenod I7 oicrmeo in the apccial 
domain of tbo ideal ; a wido difibrunco omata between the 
Twin that has tddom pnt forth the power of mental concontra* 
tlon, and bnntbat haa boon in tbo oonatant piactico of it, 

Howaoorcr attained tbo n»o of thia power m intollectoal 
prodnetton ia great and oouapkinona. Profuse reprodootion, 
tbo result of onsorratKm ana retontiTencss, it of little amil 
for any valoablo pnrpooe, whether aciontiBo, artiatic, or pmo- 
nnleta there bo a power of aelection detention, and con* 
trob on tbo apnr of the end to bo achiered. By aneb power 
of dsng attention, both on aotnal objects, tud on the ideas 
tnaug by mental en^gcaiion, we can maVe up for natnral 
dedoiencies, and, both in aequirementa and In prodootlon, enn 
pan orer more highly giflM bat loss resolute competitors. 
\VTica the motives are natnmlly stroug tod fortified by habit, 
we do not allow the attention, either bodily or mental, to 
wander or to follow the lead of ohnneo rcprodnctiou, oa in a 
dream or revone our definite purpose, wnotbor to lay up a 
atore of words, to roaater a principle, to aolre a prohlem, to 
polish a work of taste, to conatmet a meobamoal denoo, or to 
reooncHe a clash of other men s wiUa, keeps the mind fixed 
upon whaterer likely thoughts oruo, and wi^druwa ua at once 
from what la seen to hare no beonug on tho work. 

When what IS meant by plodding Indoatty etendlncsa, 
applloaticin, patience, is opposed to natuml brilbanoy 
faali^ or abundanoe of ideas, it is, in other words, force of 
will displayed in- mental ooncentration, u against the force* 
of mare intellecttuil roprodaotiom two disttnot parts of CfUr 
oonitatution, foDowmg difierent laws, and uneqaally rnnnt 
fested m different individuals. 

Y Th© •voluntary -coininniid of the Tbongbts has been 
formerly shown to enter into Constructive As'jooiation. 

In the illuBtrstionfl under the preceding bcod, oonatroc 
tivenesB has been involved but it deserves a more special 
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mention The distingmsTiing featnie of the process is a 
voluntary selection, adaptation, and combination, to suit some 
end, the motive foice of tbis end is the active stimulus, 
and the agreement witli it, the guide or touchstone of all 
suggestions In verbal constrnctiveness, for example, a cer- 
tain meaning is to be conveyed to another peison , a number 
of words spimg up by memory, related to that meanmg, hut 
demanding to bo selected, arranged, qualified, m order to 
suit it exactly The revival of past trams of language 
tbiough. contiguity and similarity, or a combination of con- 
tiguities and similarities, provides the separate elements , the 
will puts them together, under tbe sense of suitability, so 
long as that sense is dissatisfied, selection and adjustment 
must go on , when the satisfying pomt is reached, the con- 
structive efforts cease 

8 The command of the Thoughts is an adjunct m the 
control of the Feelings 

The command over the thoughts is an exceedingly power- 
ful adjunct m the control of the Feelmgs, being probably 
more efficacious than the voluntary sway of the muscular 
manifestations Our emotions are more or less associated 
with objects, circumstances, and occasions, and spring up 
when these are present either in reality, or m idea , affection 
IS awakened at the sight or thought of what is lovely, or 
endeared to us , fear is apt to arise when perils are brought to 
view In thus connexion lies the power of the orator and the 
poet to stii up the emotions of men Now, we may ourselves, 
by force of will, entertain one class of thoughts, and disregard 
or banish another class When a person has roused our anger 
by an injury, we can turn our thoughts upon the same per- 
son’s conduct on other occasions, when of a nature to inspire 
love, admiration, or esteem , the consequence of such a diver- 
sion of the ideas wiU be to suppress the angry feehng by its 
opposite 

A fit of hilarious levity is difficult to quench by mere 
voluntary suppression of the muscular movements , the moie 
so that the diaphragm is a muscle not so well under command 
as the muscles of the limbs A more powerful instrument m 
such a case would be the turmng of the thoughts upon some 
serious or indifferent matter, and especially a painful or 
depressing subject Persons guilty of levity during a religious 
address aie usually remmded of the tenors of the unknown 
woild 
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The oonqaermg of one irtrong feeling by exciting another, 
doeignated by Thomiu* CbolmorB, tho oxpuJsivo power 
of a new affection, end wna much dcwaiatcd on by him as an 
mstxnmontnlity of moral improvement When a wrong taste 
was to be oombeted, he recommended the prooeat of displacing 
it by the culture of somothulg higher end better as in sub- 
stituhng for the exentemenfc of the theatre, or tho alehouse 
mteUeotual and other attmotions. 

"Without the artistonoe of a now emotion, we may subdue 
or modify a present feeling hj carrying the attention away 
from aH the Noughts or trains of uleai that olnstor about it, 
and give it support. If we have strength of motive enough 
for ivertmg the mmd from the thoughts of an alarming 
danger to some entirely different sabjeot, the state of terror 
will Bubaide. 

The oommand of the thoughts re^isite for suoh diversionB 
la a high and uncoinTnon gift, or ottainmedt, on© of the TQC«t 
diatmguiihiug examplee of force of will, or of power of motive 
There u a limit to the (Control thus exermsed no amount of 
BtimnluB will so change the corrent of ideas as to moke joy at 
onoe supervene upon a shook, of depreasion, 6tiU br a not 
unattainable strength of mobve, and the nssistance of habit, 
oue con so &r l esto o m the ontborsts of eonoUon, as to mala 
tome approach to equanimity of life 

9 The reciprocal case — the poner of tho Feeling to 
cominand the Thoughts — is partly of the nature of u ill 
partly independent of the will 

"When under a pleasurable feeling we oliu^ to aD the 
thoughts, images, and reoolleohons that ohime m with, and 
sustaiu it — OB m a fit of affeebou, of selC-complacenoy or of 
revenge — the case is one of voLUon pure and simple By tho 
direct operation of the fundamental power of self oonservataon, 
every acfavity bringing pleasure u maintained and increased 
and the exercise of attention whether upon the things of 
sense or upon the stream of thought is moTuded m the pnu 
oiple So on the obverse aide, a pamfal feeling ought to 
banish all the ot^ects and ideas that tend to ohen^ it, just u 
we should remove a hot iron or a stinging nettle from the 
naked foot and this, too happens to a great extent a self 
complacent man banishee from his mind all the inoidenta that 
ducerd with his pretensions an engrossed lover wfli not 
©utertain the thought of obstnolee and inevitable sepamtiom 
In both these oosee, the law of the will is frurly andstnctly 
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exemplified And if there weie no other influence at -work, if 
the feelings had no other mode of operating, we should find 
ourselves always detainmg thoughts, according as they give 
ns pleasure, and turning our back upon such as produce pain, 
with an energy corresponding to the pain 

But we have formerly remarked, and must presently notice 
still more particularly, that the feelmgs have another piopeity, 
the property of detaining every idea m alliance with them, 
whether pleasurable or painfu], in proportion to then mtensity , 
so that states of excitement, both painful and neutral, cause 
thoughts and images to persist m the mmd by a power apart 
fiom the proper course of the will A disgustmg spectacle 
cannot be at once banished from the recollection, merel} 
because it gives pam , if the wiU were the only power m the 
case, the object would be discarded and forgotten with promp- 
titude But the very fact that it has caused an mtense or 
strong feehng gives it a persistence, in spite of the will So 
any poweitul shock, chaiacteiized neither by pleasure nor b> 
pain, detams the mmd upon the cause of it lor a considerable 
time, and engrains it as a durable recollection, not because the 
shock was pleasuiable, but merely because it was strong The 
natural course of the will is pursued at the same tune , it co- 
operates m the detention of the pleasurable, and m reducing 
the persistence of the painful , but it is not the sole or the 
dominant condition m either 


CHAPTEE IV. 

MOTIVES, OE ENDS 

1 Veom the nature or definition of Will, pure and 
propel, the Motives, or Ends ot action, aie oui PleasuKS 
and Pains 

In the h’cchngp, as formerly laid ont, if the enumeration 
he complete, tlitic ought to bo found all the nltiinatc motiio 
or ends ot hiiiniin action Tho pleasures and pains ol tlio 
\anous Seii'-es (with the ^Insculai leehiigs), and ol tho 
Emotions, — embracing om vliole siicccjitibihU to bupJ»lm.‘'^ 
or nii-crj, — are, in tbc last lesoit, ibe s'lniulunts ot oui 
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»ctinty tlie olgectB of purroit and avoidaDCO. The aotaal 
nreeeiioe of any one of the bat of plonanrea, sot forth under 
the different departmenta of Pt^din^ urgoato notion for ita 
oonbnnance the preaenco of any one of tbo inclndod paint 
It a ■igTial to action for itt abatement. The final claati&iation 
of ilotivee, therefore, it the olaiaiflcatioa of plcatorablo and 
painful feeUagt. 

If weiraro to recapitnlate what hat been gone orer nndor 
the Senses and the Kmoboot, we thonld rufer to the pleoanrea 
of llutcnlar Exercise and Repoee, and the paint of Fatigno 
and of Hestrained action the groat yarioty of pleatnmblo 
and pamfol insceptibditiee oonneotod with Otganio Life — in 
oludmg knoh powerlol soboitatiooi ns Thirst and Hnngei* 
and the whole catalogue of pcunfol Diteosos, with tho re- 
aotionsry condibon named Health tho nnmorons itunalations, 
pleasnrable and pamfol, of the Kvo Senses — Tastes, Lolonrs, 
Tonohes, Soonds, Sights j the long snuy of the Special 
Emotions, oontauuug potent oUarms and dread arursiuns— 
Norelty liberty Tender and Saxnnl Emotion, Solr-com 
placenoy and Approbation, with thoir oppoctos the elabon 
uf Power and the deprescosi of Impotenco and Littleness, tho 
Interest of Plot and Pnrsnit, the attnoUons of Knowledge, 
and the ran^ated exoitementa of Fine Art. 

2 The elementary pleasuiee and pains incite ns to 
action, when only in prospeef, which implies an ideal per- 
Bistenoe approaching to the power of actuality 

The property of IntelleCtaBl or ideal retenbon belongs 
more or less to all the feelings of the mind and has beoa 
usnalty adrerted to m the des^pbon of each. The pam of 
orer fabgos is remembered after the occasion, and has a 
power to deter from the repebbon of the actual state. 

The tarcamstances Tegulating the ideal persistence of 
pleasures and pains, so as to giro them an efficacy as mobres, 
are pnncapelly these - 

tl) Their mere Strength, or Degree. It is a law of our 
intellectual natnro that, other things bemg the same, the 
more Tmd the present consaonsnesa, the more it will persist 
or be remembered. This apphes to pleasures, to pmr, and 
to neutral excitement. A strong pleosuro « bette remem^red 
than a weak a greater pam is employed m punishment, be- 
oanse a lass, being insnffioieDtiy remembered is ineffeotnal to 
deter from crime. Our labonrs are dnooted, m tho first place, 
to tho causes of our great pleasures and our great pamw^ b^ 
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cause tlicso are more tenaciously licld in tlie memory, and 
less liable to be o\eiborno by the pressure of the actual 
The acute sensual pleasures, aficction, praise, powei, aisthetic 
cbaim, aie stiongly woiked for, because stiongly felt, and 
strongly remembered, the moie intense pains ot disease, pri- 
vation, disgrace, have an abiding efficacy because of their 

strengtli , 

(2) Continuance and Repetition The longer a pleasure is 

continued, and the oftenei it is lepeated, the better is it retained 
in absence as a motive to the ivill It is the same with 
tional states as it is with intellectual — with pain as with 
language, iteiabon gives intellectual persistence A single 
attack of acute pain does not leave the intense precautionary 
motive geneiated by a senes of attacks Age and expenence 
acquire moral wisdom, as well as intellcetual , strength ot 
motive as well as extent and clearness of intellectual vision 
After repeated failures, we give up a chase, in spite of ns 
allurements , not merely because our hopes are weakened, but 
also because our recollection is strengthened, by the repeti- 
tion Pleasures seldom tasted may not take then proper rank 
with us, m our habitual pui suits , we do not work foi them in 
proportion to what we should actually gain by their fiuition 

It necessanly happens that distance of time allows the 
memory of pleasure and pain to fade into imbecdity of mohve 
A pleasure long past is deprived of its ideal enticemen , a 
pain of old date has lost its volitional sting 

(3) Intellectual Rank The feehngs have a natural scale 
of mteUectual persistency, commencing from the organic or 
physical sensibihties, and rising to the higher senses, an e 
more lefined emotions The sensations of hearing an 
sight , the pleasures of tender feeling, of complacency, o 
mtellect, of Pme Art , the pams of grief and of remorse, are 
m their nature more abiding as motives than muscular exer 

cise, or occasional indigestion , 

(4) Special Endowment for the memory of Pleasure an 

Pam It IS a fact that some mmds are constituted by na e 
more retentive of pleasures and pains than others, jus a 
there are differences in the memoty ^'ir langmtge or tor spe^ 
tacle A superior degree of pvudem under'' mrcums nc 
m other respects the same, is lesolva^, e ^ 

one IS unmoved hy a present delight, o ^ present su > 

bnt when the reality is vanished, the ^collec^on wi 
stronger in one man than in another — tb t ,, , 

powerful to cope with the new and pies ^ urgencies a 
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put to the proof our memory given motives, Tho puiua of 
mcautioai liTuig nre, m some mindB, blotted out a* aoon a3 
they ore pait in otb^ th^ ore rettuned inth almost un 
dimomshed foroe Both Prndonco and the Power of Sym 
pathy with other*, pretuppose the tenacious memory for 
pleasures and pom* in ot^ words, they ure fully accounted 
to by BcmmiTig that apcoioli^ Virtue, although not toiow 
ledge, as Sokrttes mamtainod, re p o se s on a property allied to 
Intellect, a mode of our Eotontivoness, the subject mutter 
being not the mtellectuftl element* commonly reoogniied, 
but pleaanrea and pains. 

It IS not easy to refer thia apomal mode of Eetentivoneas 
to any loool endowment, os we oonneot the memo^ for 
colour with a great development of the optical sensinility 
Most probably the power is olhed to the Subjectivity of tho 
character the tendenoy to dwell upon subject states, as 
opposed to the sugroeament of olgeotivity 

PradentisI forethought and precaution m special things 
may be best referred to the greater strength and repobtion 
of the feeling* os when a man is oarefol of bis luMtunce 
and not of hia reputuhon or the convma. On whatever 
subjects we feel most acutely we best romumber our feolingt, 
and yield to them os motives of pursuit and avouLinca. It 
IS nnneoeaeary to invoke, for such difl’erencoo, a geneml 
reteuhveness for pleasures and pains. 

(6) In tho effective teoolleobon of feelings, for the pnr* 
pesos of the will wo are aided by coHuterol asooctations. 
Any strong ploBsuro gives impressiveness to all the acts and 
sensations that oonouJTed with it and these having their 
own independent penmiency qj aoboos or as ol^eot states, 
aid m recovering the pleasure. Every one remembers 
the spot, and the occupation of the merment, when some 
joyful twws was commumcated- The pafaent m a surgical 
opeiabon retains mentally the indelible stamp of tho room 
and the lurgeon s preporehono. One part of the complex 
oxpenonce, so impressed, buoys up tho rest 

It a scarcely neoeoaary to add that the mobve power of a 
fooling of renjoi oocurranoe partakes of the effeotiveneas of 
tho ootnalitjr 

3 Vre direct our labours to many things that, though 
only of the nature of Means attain by association all 
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When any one object is constantly associated with a 
pninaiy end of life, it acquit cs in our mind all tbo impoi tance 
of tbo end, fields, and springs of 'v\atcr, are prized with 
the avidity belonging to the necessities of life The great 
compi ehensivo means, termed wealth or Jtloncy, 111160 its 
powers are nnderstood, is aimed at according to tbo sum 
of the gratifications that it can bring, and of the pains that 
it can waid off, to ourselves and to the sharers in our sym- 
pathies Such at least IS the ideal of a well-balanced mind, 
for few peiEons follow this or any other end, mediate or 
ultimate, accoiding to its precise value 

We have seen that a memory unfaithful to pleasure and 
pam misguides us in our voluntary pursuit of ends , not merely 
allowing the present to loi d it over the future, but evincmg 
partiality or prefeience as between things equally absent and 
ideal The intervention of the associated ends leads to new 
disturbances in our estimate, and in the corresponding pur- 
suit The case of Aloney exemplifies these disturbmg causes 
In it, we have the cuiious fact of a means conveited into a 
final end 


When anythmg has long been an object of solicitude from 
its bearmg on the ultimate susceptibilities of the mmd, the 
pleasure of its attainment corresponds to its influeuce on those 
susceptibilities Without proceeding to realize the purchas- 
able delights of money, we have already a thrill of enjoyment 
lu the acquisition ot il , the more so if we have felt such 
pams as physical privation, tod, impotence, indignity, tastes 
forbidden, with the aggravation of multiphed fears The 
sense of being delivered from all this incnhus, is a rebound, 
delightful in itself, before proceeding to convert the means 
mto the final ends Many ideal pains are banished at once by 
the possession of the mstrument unused There arises m 
mmds prone to the exaggeration of fear, a reluctance to part 
with this wonderful sense of protection , which alone would 
suggest the keeping, rather than the spending, of money 
When we add the feeling of snpei lonty over others attaching 
to the possession and the possible employment of money, ^ 
farther the growth of a species of affection towards what has 
long occupied the energies, and given thrills of delight, we 
shall understand the process of inversion whereby a m^us 
becomes a final end We shonld also take into acconnt, m 


the case of money, its definite and numerical character, giving 
a charm to the arithmetical mind, and enabling the possesser 
to form a precise estimate of his gams and his total 
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SnnOM oWrmtioni applj to tho other lusocmtod end*. 
Health ii nothme m itfolf it « a great deal ns a menns to 
happmees. To ^ extent, end no farther the mUonal miod 
will pnraue it wo ibonld only be loser*, if in socking health, 
we sniTOiidorod the thing* that make hfo agreeable. Tho pre 
Tailing error however u the other way The rctcnUroncsi 
for the poiDB and discomfort* of ill health, and for tho enjoy 
ment* thereby forfeited la not good enough In the mas* of 
men and need* to be ro-inforcoaby inoalcntwm and reflection 

Like Money Knowledge la hablo to become on end in 
itself. Pnnapolly Tolnable at gnidanco in the Tanona opera- 
tions of life, as remonng tho atnmbling blocki, and tbo terror* 
of ignomnee, it contracts in *01110 minds *n mdopendont 
ohara and gathers round it so monyplcnaing ossocmlions as 
to be a satisfying end of pnr*niU ^0 knowlcdgo of many 
lAzigoagc* IS an immpnan tod end on incnmbranoo hat tho 
Mete of^the end to be serred gvTc* them a Tnlae which some 
minds feel m an exaggerated oegreo 

The Formahtle* of Jmw of Bnsinesi, and of Science nro 
indispensable as mean*, worthless a* ends. Not nnrrc<]Qcmtly 
penoQi become enomoored of them to saob on extent os to 
Boenflee the real end* on their eocemnt. Tlie explanation la 
mooh the same as already given for the lore of moDoy 

Josbee and Troth are generally held to be ends in thora 
•elTCB but when weenqniromoroininntelyiiilotboir bearing*, 
we And that their importance la onffioionUy joatiflod by their 
instmmentahty to otW" end*. If Jnstice were perfectly in 
different to human bappmesa, no nation wemid maintain 
Judge* and law Oonrta ; and if Truth were of no moro somcc 
than falsehood, Saence would be unknown Bat as both these 
quahbea are entwined with hnmnn welfare at ovott taming 
it hemg impoosible for the bnnutn race to exist withont somo 
regard to them w© cannot wonder thnt they attract our 
aouentnde, and that we have a hrel^ soliafaoUon in oontem 
plating their tnumph The emotian of terror attnehea n* 
stron^y, perhape even la an exaggerated degree, to the 
Seonnty oonfen^ by Jnstica, among other good soaul 
arrangements and we Bomethnee ohng to a mere figment 
becaoBo it once repr ea entod this great attribute. 

4- The Motives to the Will are swayed and biassed by 
the Persistence of Ideas. 

Alliision has repeatedly been made to the mteUectnal pro- 
petty of an feelmgi, whereby they peroist in the mind, and 
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give peisistence to tlie ideas and objects related to them 
According to the degiee of the excitement, and mespective of 
its qiiahty — as pleasuie, pain, or nentral feebng — is the hold 
that it takes of the piesent consciousness, and imparts to the 
thoughts allied with it The geim of the property is seen in 
the stimulation of the senses, moie particularly sight, as when 
we involuntarily keep the eye fixed upon a light, even pam- 
folly intense The infatuation of the moth is the crowning 
instance of the power of sensation, as such, to detain and con- 
trol the movements , for although the distant flame may not 
be painfully mtense, the singed body ought to neutralize any 
pleasuie that the light can give 

A pleasuiable feeling, besides moving the will, detams the 
thoughts, not simply as pleasure, but as excitement This 
would be all right, if every such state were purely and solely 
pleasurable But when we examine closely our very best 
pleasures, we find that, in all of them, more or less, the drops 
of pure delight are mingled with a quantity of mere excite- 
ment Any great pleasure is sure to leave behind it an 
endurmg state of neutral feeling, the pleasurable part of the 
wave subsiding long before the general tiemor has ceased 
But while there is excitement, theie is detention and occu- 
pation of mmd, and the exclusion of unrelated subjects and 
ideas In an agreeable marvel, there is a small burst of 
gennme pleasure, but a still wider and more lastmg state of 
excitement 


Hence our pleasurable emotions are all liable to detam the 
mind unduly, as regards our proper gratification Thus, the 
pleasuies ot the tender emotion, if at all strong, are sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of still stronger excitement , and 
the objects of our affection are apt to persist m the mind 
beyond the degree of the pleasure they give us, although m 
some propoi’tion to that pleasuie The mind of the mother 
18 arrested and held partly by the strong pleasures of matei- 
nity, and partly by the ‘ Fixed Idea ’ consequent on the ^ 
greater amount of agitation that she passes through 
sexual feehngs, theie is the like mixture of pleasniCjj^Q^ 
fixed idea, cariymg the mind beyond the estimate of py j^as 
and pain, to the state named ‘ passion ’ The ple^ht, we 
Power and Ambition are liable to the same inflamm^ means 
passionate mixture A man may be highly suscejluQQQt, in 
delights of power, without bomg passionately s jr^'givmg 
moved solely by the strict value of that pleasure, Uossesser 
tlie engrossing power of the excitement so apt to 
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re»l plaatnre. The gratification of rorenge a« a real pleoaoro 
bnt the tilled excitement is tonietliing ftiU itrongor ; the 
xdea of the reTenge poesette* the mind bo itroaglj that, to 
act it cmt, we will ttc^ce more than tho valae of the plcnsuro 
acwTOing from it In tbi poMion eipecmllj- our happiness 
would often ho m forgeth^ the whole circamitonces bnt 
under ountenient the halnnoing of good and evil is impoe- 
Bible. We mnat execate wbalever thought tho mmd at that 
moment m the heat of feeling ezdnmvely entertaina. 

The operation la Been m atfll bolder relief m the painful 
feeling*. Aa already remarked, the proper action of the will, 
having regard to our greatest good, would boniih the thought 
of a ^Bgust, or a blow or a diBrord but tho excitement 
engendered is a force to detain the diaagroeebld Butgect. We 
are often haunted for life hy tome groat and painful ihock 
perastmg m the nietnory in virtue of it* mtooBi^ 

The extreme justauoe of irrational and morbid persistence 
IS ihown m fear It is the nature of that paasiou to take an 
excetsrre bold of the mteUectoal tnuna everTthing that bos 
ever been acoompaiued with the pertorbatian of fear haft 
ooutracted an nndae persistenoe, baffling and peralyong the 
operation of the wilL Our greatest pleasures are liable to 
plunge us mio feare the pleasurable emobems above named 
as for example the maternu feeling have their moments of 
serious alarm and their ^rotraotod Btates of solicitndo. 

The rational pursuit of emds is thus liable to many 
thwarianga. The unperfeot reoolleobcBn of ploasuree 
pains, tha tendency to sabshtiile the means for the ends, the 
nndue ^WTsistenoe of ol^eota through emotaoit — are all against 
us. To then mreumstanoes, we must tuld some others. 
First, our lusufficiQnt experience of good and evil, espooially 
m eoriy Tears, disqualifies us from judging of the comparative 
value of different objects of purbmt Sie youUifuf prodi 
leotioiiB for this or th^ profoaaion must needs be fonno^ on 
p very inexact est im ate. In the eecond jilooe, many Vinilii of 
strod and evil ore only prohobie in their advent such as the 
Secumnent of an office the suocen of an enterprise, good or 
anan^tlL This introducea a totally new conuderation to 
heoausevte the operahou of ourxnotrvee The 6«zu tdml of 
^ rjijy consists m pnrtmng all object* with reforenoe to 
the therr attainment but probability is liable 

ictnating estimates of hope and fear Btatea that 
parUy by the intelli^oo and ^lartly by the 
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In tho Insfc plnco, our IlnbilB nro often opposed to tbo 
mtionnl estimate of good or evil ITofc merely what wo term 
bad habits, •which are irrational impulses couGrmed by repe- 
tition, but conduct at first well calculated for our interests 
maj, thioiigh change of circumstances, operate against our 
happmcbs on the M hole , just as laws, originally good, may 
be continued when they ha\o become noxious The habit of 
saving may deprive us, m old age, of essential comforts , the 
habit of deference to others may prove hostile to our comfort 
when we come to a position of command 

These various considerations are of special importance m 
preparing the way for the great ethical question as to the 
cxioteuce of duainlet csled motives in the bninan mmd. 


CHAPTER Y. 

THE CONFLICT OF MOTIVES 

1 Whln two pleasures concui, the result is a greater 
pleasuie , Avhen a pleasure concurs with a pain, the greater 
will neutralize the less, leaving a surplus. 

As mere emotions, concumng pleasure and pam neutralize 
each, other , and m this way, pam is frequently stifled before 
acting as a motive to the will To procure an assuaging plea- 
suie is a way of dealmg with a pom, no less effectual than 
removmg the cause by voluntary exertions In one class of 
mmds, the pains of life are met by tenderness, gnef, sorrow, 
sympathy, by venting them in language, and by other 
emotional manifestations , and not by measures of prevention 
or extnpation Such mmds are the profusely emotional , and 
aie m marked con'trast with another class, the active or 
volitional, whose pecuharity it is to take active proceedmgs 
to cut off the sources of the e'vd 

2 The natuial Spontaneity of the system may come 
into conflict with the proper Motives to the WiU 

Spontaneity is a power all through lifa The times of re- 
newed vigour, after rest and nourishment, are -times when the 
system is disposed to active exertion , when this is refused, 
there ensues a conflict The young, bemg most exuberant m 
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achvitT tnnt out inamtbonUy ti thow momeatt, un\en 
TTithheld by very powerfol toofarc*. Thi* ii ono oT tho 
impulMi that rtqture a mtoto discipline in tho ihtpo of otronff 
ctfunlor rnotam. Tbo foreo of tho ipontoncity and tho forco 
of the oonnter mobToa are then mensnred agnlturt cadi other 
and we call the one that raocoed* ftrongor, haring no other 
entenon of oomparaUvo itreagth, 

■When the aebnty la unduly ahmnlatcd* aa by drug^ by 
pungent senaatioiia, or by quick moremonta, it u so mudi tho 
greater a power and needa a ffreater moUvo to curb it. Wo 
see this m the reatleaniesa of oblldreii m thoir riolont sporia 
the natural actinty u heightened hr atimnlataon^ and made 
harder to reairt qmoaceuco la doubly mpugnant. 

A periodical tendency to action, ue result of babit, would 

r ate in the aome way aa thu la aometimea in oppoeition to 
other motiTes, there la oondiot, and the nccesafol aide is 
called the stronger 

3 ExhaxLftion, and nahiral macbon of the power* are 
a bar to the inJdaance of MoUrea. 

This if the same fact in obrune. When tho system u 
exhauitad or physically indisposed, — its apontanei^ ond araQ 
able energy paat, — s more than ordinary motire ia reqolrod to 
bring on excrticm. The jaded borso needs more i^nmng 
The exhausted mountain guide can be got to proceed only by 
the promise of an extra fee. Napoleon took bis men across the 
Alps by plying them with the ralile of the drums when erory 
thing else fiuled. 

4. In the conflicts of Opposing YolitlonSj properly so 
called, we may consider first the case of two Alotires in 
the ActuaL 

Two actual puma or pleasures aometimes incite m opposite 
ways. An ami^ may be fafagned and alao hungry the one 
Btote prompting to rest, tho other to exerticn. Wcjndgooftho 
stronger motire by the result A pereon may feel tho ©f 
indoor oonfinement, but may deoli^ tho disagreeable altenia 
tire of cold and wet In company we may be aolicitod by 
spectacle, by musm, by oonreraation one garni the day and 
IS pronounced the greater pleasure, or at least the stronger 
motare. 

Ono might oontinne, without end, to cnte tbeae oouflictB of 
actual senmtion or emotion, appendmg tho unifoTm oonclusion 

thattbe upshot IS the test of tho stronger motiro. Thainstruo. 
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tioii (lcn\al)lc fiom each obscr\niion of tin'! kind is a fact in 
the clmructcr of (ho pet son, oi (he nniniril, observed , tve (ind 
out the picfcrenccs, or compar.ilno Rusceptihility of different 
person’', oi of the bamo person at difieicnt liincb 

"Wo nio to picsiune, in the nfiscncc of nny indications to 
the contiaiy, that the sttongcr inotuc in the shape of actual 
and picscut scu‘'alion or emotion, is the greater pleasure, or 
the smallci p.im Plcasuic and pain, in the actual or real ex- 
pcnence, are to ho held ns identical uith motive power If a 
man is laid hold of and detained h} music, we must suppose 
that he is pleased to that extent The disturbances and 
anomalies oi the will sc.ircel} begin to tell m the actual feel- 
ing Any one cro’-sing the street direct, tliiough dirty pools, 
is infcncd to have less pam from being splashed than from 
being dela3'cd 

This lemark is of importance in furnishmg us with a clue 
to the pleasures and pains of other beings The voluntary 
prefciences of mduiduals, when two actual pleasures or pains 
are w'cighed togethei, show which is the greater in their case 
An object that weighs as nothing m stimulntmg the •will for 
attamment, is to he held as givmg no pleasure , af, on the 
othei hand, it never moves to avei-sion or avoidance, it is not 
a source of pain The pleasures and pains of men and of 
animals are indicated with considerable fidelity by then volun- 
tary conduct, and especially when the corapaiison is made 
upon the picsent or the actual experience We have few 
means of judging of the feelmgs oi the lower animals, they 
have but a naiiow’ range of emotional expiession , and we are 
dnven mamly to the stucty of their actions m pursuit or 
avoidance We can see that a dog lehshes a meal, and 
runs fiom a whipping The lower we descend, the more do 
we lose the criterion of emotional expression, and depend 
npon the preference of action There may he aicertam am- 
biguity even m this test , the mflnence of light, for example, 
works to the extent of fascmation, and so may other feel- 
mgs Probably this is an exceptional case , at all events, if 
the test of the will is mvahd, we have nothing beyond it to 
appeal to 

There are certain allowances that we can easily make m 
the apphcation of the will as a test of strength of feelmg 
We should observe the mflnence of a motive under all variety 
of states, as to vigour, rest, nounshment, so as to ehmmate 
difference in the active organs We should weigh each 
motive against every other, and thus check our estimate by 
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crow wmparacmi- la tlm wo can (^obliib for eacb 
individiul o scale of prefcrctiec*, and obtain, a diagnoaifl of 
emobonal diameter 

Tbe companaan of one poraon with another require* an 
eatunato to be made of the aotiTo diaMhon as a whoK or tho 

proneneaa to active exertion ffenemliy Thiamaybo ^thored 

inm the ipontanmty from tne diapomUcn to act for tho sako 
of actmg and from all ca*e* whero we have on indopondent 
due to^ Btro'pgth of % motivo, as pleasure or pom. Two 
peraon* may be equally pained by an acute ailment while 
the ffno beatira hunself for rehof end the other r em a ins idle 
If we except a g r ea ter prouenesi m somo organs than in 
othcra, ax voetd meubenmee oombmedwith gonoml sluggishne**, 
the active dispontion u a single iaott a unity or totality the 
feeling* are many and nnequ^ One ataioment will give the 
vohtional oharaofer ai a whole j the estunatee of tho motive* 
are as nomerou* as cur distmd >ciT>t5ditiea» 

5 'Wbea the conflict u between tbe Actmvl and the 
Ideal tbe reeolt depends on the more or le&s vivid recol 
lection of pleasure and pam. 

This opens up a mndi wider rohere of oonfliot. Onr 
Tolnntaiy detemunabons are most fre quen tly tbe prnferenco 
of on aotual fsebng to an ideal one, or the convorsa. TVe 
refuse a pleasurable rehah, because of subsequent orgtuno pains 
abiding in the reooUection An ideal motive owes it* power 
not to the strength of tbe ongmel feeling alone, but to that 
oonpled with all the aroumstonce* tending to make it permst 
in the memory A young man and an old may he equally 
pained by an overdose of alcohol but the older ha* tho best 
reoolieotion of tho pam, whDe tho younger ha* the fiirthor 
disadvantage of a keener present dehgnt. Yet, when the 
natural endowment favour* tno retentivene** of pahi and plea 
sure, we-ehall find youth temporale, and age a victim to pre- 
lent ahnremenh In frus das* of axamples, tiie condibon* ore 
i vanouB end often parplaxiB|f Suppose tbe case of a thief by 
^ profe«»on, whose prospects m Lib are inliuny and penal-sor 
vitode. There are the following alternative explanations of 
J bis choice His mental peonlianhe* may be aaeumed to be, 
the usDiI IDang for the common onpoymeents of life an aver 
1 Sion to industry j a small ideal estimate of the yet unexperi 
( roced pams of puunbtnent; and perhaps, also, a aanguine 
^ temperament that nnder-estunatea tie prohahilitaei of capture 
I Suppose hnn to pass through a first mpnsanment. A now 
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and powerful motive is now infarodnced, an ideal repugnance, 
which ought to have great strength, if the punishment has 
told upon him Should he not he reformed hy the expenence 
we must assume the motives already stated at a still higher 
figure We must also suppose, what is probably true of the 
criminal class generally, a low retentiveness for good and 
evil — the analytic expression of Imprudence, perhaps the 
moat radically mcurable of aU natural defects 

The theory of Prison Discipbne is based on such con- 
siderations as the followmg In short imprisonments, the 
pains should be acute, so as to abide m the memory, and en- 
gender an intense repugnance Loss of hberty, sohtude and 
seclusion, regular work, and unstimulatmg food can be borne, 
for a short period, if there is httle sense of the indigmty and 
shame of going to jail A brief confinement is the mild cor- 
rective suited to a first ofience , which failing, there is needed 
an advance in seventy Reconrse should next be had to the 
acute inflictions , which are prmcipally whippmg and mus- 
cular pams The muscular pams are administei ed in various 
forms , as the tread wheel, the crank, extra drill, shot drill, 
and a newly devised punishment, mtroduced mto the Scotch 
prisons, and said to he very deterring — the guard bed With 
a view to increase the impressiveness of these severe applica- 
tions, they should not be continued daily, but remitted for a 
few days , the mmd having leisure m the mterval to contem- 
plate alike the past and the future, while the body is refreshed 
for the new infliction 

Long impnsonment and penal servitude are made deterring 
chiefly through the deprivation of liberty , to wbicb are added, 
the withdrawmg of the subject from the means of cnme, and 
the mnrmg to a life of labour Perhaps the defect of the 
system is the too even tenor of life, which does not nnpiess 
the imagmation of the depraved class with sufiBcient force 
Occasional acute inflictions, would very much deepen the 
salutary dread of the condition , and are not uncalled for m 
the case of hardened cimnnals The convict’s yearly oi half- 
yearly anti-holiday, would impart additional honor and gloom 
to his solitary reflections, and might have a greater influence 
on the minds of the hegmners m crime 

6 The Intermediate Endo — Money, Health, Know- 
ledge, Power, iSociety, Justice, &c — entei, as motives, 
into conflict with the ultimate ends, Actual oi Ideal, and 
uith one anotlier ^ 
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It taa been •wn wbat drcamitances gorcrn the motiro 
fort* of the mtenncdinte end* the Tnlao of the nUunato ploft* 
euree and t^tth mrolred beinp only one, oltliongh the pr<> 
petly rational, wtomato of their ^rortlu Tbo« cmdi have all 
a oertam motiTe power in every mtel bgcnt mind, aomotimoa 
too little and eometnnefl too proot. ^Ynen present ense and 
graUfleataon u confronted -mto proapcdivo wcnllh or know 
fedge, or pootion, we see whidi la tho stronger Greet reUah 
for aotnil ease and plefiniro great renngnanco to money got- 
tmg eiecrtion a feeble memory for tne pleftsnrcs that money 
trpin ptirchtse, or the paina it can relieve ; tho absence of 
oocanOQi of fear and eolicitiide in oonnemoD with pennty no 
affeotjonate mterest contracted with wealth throogh tho pnr 
gxnt of it — would constitute a ohamciler too litUo moved to 
the acqruattion of money fortmie aa a revorsed itoto of tho 
motiroa might lead to on excessive pnmiL 

It a a mle, easdj exphcablo on tbs pnnoiplos laid down 
that interroediate ends, — Wealth, Htaltn, Knowledge, — 
are too weak m early life, while in advancing yeara, they be- 
come too strong in fact tnpereeding the nmj ends. One 
reason of thia last effect is that the nlhmato plrasurci of 
sense oonnt for leu in later life, wliBe ideal mtifiontiona, 
angmal or aoqoired, ooimt for more mcmOT and knowledge, 
having oontraoted a frobbotis interest of the Ideal kind, 
are still sought for that, when tbs primary interests have 
ceased and the more so that the active pnrsmt in tbsir 
semce, has become a habit, and a nsccaaity 

V The Persistence of Ideas, through emotional excite- 
ment, connts in the conflict of hlotives and conatitntcfl a 
class of Impassioned or Exaggerated Ends 


Undne persistenoe of ideas is most strongly exemplified in 
Pear Any evil conseqoence that has been able to ronse cur 
alarms, aoqniret an exce ssi v e flirty of tenure, and overweighs 
m the oonfiiot of motivea- This has been seen to he one^ of 
the eiaggeretmg condition of avajitsu So, from havmg 
been a witooM of revolubons, a suaceptihlfi mind takes on a 
morbid dread of anarchy and a revolsion to chwige. The 
care of health may aMume the oharaotor of a morbid 
fixed idea, curtailmg liberty and enjoyment to an absurd 
degree. The apprehensions of maternal feehng are apt to be 

WTfUTO’flFulg.rl ® 


Vanity Dignity love of Power are often found in the im 
pMaiOTod form m irailt minds. The oitreme caw of tho 
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idea in general, and of the morbid predommance of these 
ideas in particular, occnrs m the insane 

Sympathy, in its pure and fundamental character, is the 
possession of an idea, followed out irrespective of pleasure or 
pain, although these are more or less attached to its usual 
exercise In the conflict of motives, this principle of action 
plays an important part , its predominance is the foremost 
motive to virtuous conduct. It subsists upon a vmd percep- 
tion of the pain or misery of others , a perception more or 
less acute by nature or by education, and susceptible of being 
inflamed by oratory The sympathies of individuals are gene- 
rally partial or select , powerful to some modes of misery and 
mert to others The conflicts of sympathy are with the purely 
egotistic pleasures of each individual , these last, when un- 
naturally strong, as in the child, are unequally met by Ihe 
sympathetic impulses. 


CHAPTEB YI 

DELIBERATION— RESOLUTIOlSr— EFFORT 

1 In the prolonged weighing of motives, termed 
Deliberation, the suspense is a voluntary act, prompted 
by the remembered pains of acting too quickly. 

Among our painful experiences, is the evil effect of acting 
hastily on the first motive that arises At an early stage of 
education, we gratify hunger with whatever looks like food , 
we give to him that asketb, and believe whatever any one 
tells ns After a little time, we discover that the fruit of such 
impulses is often bad, that other motives, such as might 
change onr conduct, would arise to onr minds if we refrained 
from immediate action, and gave time to the mtellect to 
suggest them A detemng motive of the Intermediate class 
IS thus created, and at its instigation, we fall into the attitude 
called Deliberation, which consists m pansmg, waiting, m* 
mmatmg, till other considerations nse to the view, and are 
confronted with one another, and with the fii st impulse 

We have, in this case, a conflict between some present 
impulse, some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal, that has nsen 
before uhe mind, and the highly mtellectnal or ideal pain con- 
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ftlhitcd by former expeneneo of the pams of Immediately 
KiTing -wmy to a motiro itimalii*- Tho deliberating impn lo 
u the creature of eduoation, growing with ropcatod ei^ples 
of nuaohiefi arid at last tnumpbant in all oondiot* with naaty 

^ iJe^me eipononoe-that induces- delay, to give time for 
an the motayee tiat arise, farther urges us not to protract tho 
mBpense too long TVs know what amount of doUboraUon 
wiU ordinarily si^ce to get out both ndca of a caso to allow 
led and to ^ow more are mj*ohiovons,-and the proapoct of 
the mischief deters from the erne and from tho owor Most 
people defer answering an important letter for at least one 
day perhaps the is to compheatod that more tuno u 
requn^j -which bemg given, tho evils of protmcting tho 
demaiaa oome into play action then eniuee on tho ndo where 
strength of impulse prevafls. 

Another source of evil is the undue nnpresaivenBss of tho 
mofavB last BUggestod. Erary oonsideratian oceumng to th<r 
nund IS sbrong^ at the mom^ of hemg first presontod if 
wi act at moment, wo are apt to give too xnuoh weight to 
the new and too little to the old Aware, by expenenco, of this 
danger also, we bold baok iOl ereiy motive has cooled down, 
as it we re , from the first beat, end until all am nearly on au 
equal footing In pr op o r tion as w« are impresaod, by expen- 
enoa, with tins evil, dooe it abide with ua, as a detemog 
mofave, loading to vohmtary mspemse. A suddem. thought, 
burstang on the -new has something of the dangerous pre- 
dominance of an actual pleasure or pain -we are, however 
taught the pamfal oonsequences thence arising and if our 
memory for evil is adequate and just, we bridle m tho nus« 
taken activity that ive are impelled to 

When oppoamg motives ore unmerous, it is a matter of 
real difficulty for the ooolert mind to eatimate them oorrec'ly 
As an artiflcial help m snob an emergency Frunklm, m a 
letter to Pnwtley reoommonds the wntuig them down in. two 
columns, to as to balanoe them peoemeaL When one,- on ono 
side, IS felt to-be about ecjual to one or two on the other these 
are struck out, the compboataon being to that extent leasaneiL 
The repotabou of this neutrahsmg and deleting proooM leaves 
tte lypoMg ride* at Uiit K) mnoh rednoed, tlat tie oompaneon 
a safe and easy 

ABOtier arhflciil preoanbon of Kmie Tahie in aeHberatino- 

on a lOTphcated mnttor oonmda m keeping tie deliberation, 
open lor a length of time, oay o monOvand. reootdmg tho m- 
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pressiOB. of every day. At the end of the tune, the decisions 
on each side being summed np, the majority -would testify, in 
all probability, to the strongest on the -whole The lapse of 
time would allow aU considerations withm our reach to come 
forward and have their weight, while the matter would he 
viewed under a considerable variety of circumstanceB and of 
mental temper 

A farther difficulty also suggested to the man of expen- 
ence and reflection, and influencing the deliberative process, 
is the inability to judge of untried situations. What one has 
gone through needs only to be fairly remembered , but -what 
18 absolutely strange demands a careftil constructive operation 
Although the young cannot be made to see this, it comes home 
to advancing years The sense of the resulting mistakes is a 
prompting of the nature of Ideal pam, to take the precau- 
tions of inten ogatmg others, and refeinngto our own expen- 
ence in the situations most nearly analogous Choosing a 
profession, entering into a partnership, emigrating to another 
c ountry, contracting the matrimonial tie, are all more oi less 
haphazaid in their consequences, they are less so, according 
as the mdimdual has been taught by good and ill fortune how 
to dehberate 

2 The Deliberative process is in confoimity with the 
theory of the Will, contained in the previous chapters 

In Deliberation, there is no suspension of the action of 
motives, but merely tbe addition of a new motive, the ideal 
evil of hasty action Every pleasure or pam bearing on the 
occasion has its fall weight, m accordance -with the circum- 
btances already described , and the action is always strictly 
the result of the total of motives 

It IS m the dehberative situation that we are supposed to 
exert that mysteiious power called the ‘freedom’ of the wiUt 
‘ 'lee choice,’ ‘moral liberty’ The only real fact underlying 
these expressions is the circumstance that we seldom act out 
a present motive One may feel hunger, but may not follow 
out the prompting on the instant Each human being has a 
large leserve, a permanent stock of motive power, being the 
(ofaii7ed ends of life, a total that operates along with every 
actual stimulation, and quashes a great many passing motives 
Tins leseiwoii of ideal ends is sometimes spoken of as tbe 
‘self’ or ‘ego’ of the indmdual, the grand controUmg prin- 
ciple, when it has full course -we aie said to bo ‘flee,’ ivhcn 
it IS baffled b}’' some transitory impulse or passion, we aio said 
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to be * eMlarod- Kerr IkKbcTationWthoctroctor^nging 
Tu mder the iW»y of otir blcrcrta ca the whole, but doc8 not 
thereby make ni net witlKrat a mohro, Tbero is no inlcira 
me enbtr to dotormitio whethor the moUvo ahnll bnng forth 
the net ft motiTo may bo arretted hot only Ihrongb tho 
might of ft Btronger 

In metaphywcal theory It u often taken for granted that 
del^berution or choice, it tho lyno, rqirewmtativc orc«cnt[al 
fentnreoftbe'^ilL Thli u not the Cict Tho most general and 
esMutml ftttribnto of the will, l» to net at onco on a rootirc ae 
when one eeokt eheltar from a thowerj it « on dcoption 
tlthongh of frequent oconirenoo, to tlop and deliberate, that 
u, to tntpend nction, nntll an intollcotnal procest boa timo 
given to ^ to hnng forwud ideal rooliTO* wmoh may poMibly 
conflict with tho a-hial and change the rwalt. 

3, ‘When the aclinn Bngg«ted by a inotivo ot a con 
cuTTcnoe of motircs, cannot iramedmtcly commence, tho 
interveiung attitude 10 called UESOUmoH 

Betidet the deliberate totpeoK) necetanrT for arotding 
the known evile of preoipdalo Toliticm there iwiT be a flirther 
arrett of action- Hany of onr Tolnstary docifinni aro como 
to, before the hme for acting oommonce*. ^Vo dcllbcrnto 
to^y what ehall bo done to-morrow or next week, or next 
year A name u reqoired to indicate thi* ntontion of liaving 
oaoaed to deliberate witbont hnvmg hegnn to aot. Wo coll it 
BseournoH If action followed &t onco on motive there 
would bo neither Deliberation nor Koaoluhon ; If It followod 
after snch ade<^aata oomparuon and bclanoing of motives aa 
crpenence teatiflea to be enongh for prerantion against liahto, 
there would be no Basolahon. 

The atato thne denominatod le not a state of oheolnto 
quieecenoBorindifrerenoo. There is an activity engondorod at 
once, the prebndoary to the proper action an nttUndo of 
waiting and watching the tune and drcnmatancce far com 
mencmg the conreo decreed We are moved by health and 
pleastrTB to oontriTe a bohday we know that to rnsb off at 
onoe under tboae rory strang motives would probably entail 
misery We raspend and deliberato after allowing sttlllcient 
space for aU rootirea to assemble and be heard, the result is 
ra &vcmr of the ^ saggoetiatt. The mtorra! that still 
diTidfis ns from tho oatosl morement, is the interval of 
reeoliitioii, or prehnunaiy Tohtaon. 

In tie ittto of rtaolntjon, we kb luUe to dmngoi of 
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motive, mducmg us to abandon the course resolved on We 
have not, peihaps, at the tune of ceasing to deliberate, had 
the motives folly before us, we may not have counted 
Bufficiently with the toil and opposition and mconveniences 
that we should encounter, all which may come to the view 
afterwaids, and reverse our decision Hence we often 
abandon our resolutions either before action commences, or 
after commencmg and grapplmg with the real difficulbes 
All this only shows that the debberative process had benn 
too hurriedly concluded Irresolution is a sign either of 
want of dehberation, or of undue susceptibility to a pre- 
sent and actual motive The resolute man is he that, m. 
the fiist place, allows an ample debberative suspense, and^ 
in the second place, is under the power of the permanen 
or ideal motives, which is what we mean by steadmess o 


purpose 

We make resolutions for our whole bves, which neces- 
sarily run many risks of being broken It is not mere y 
through insufidcient deliberation and infirmity of purposcr 
that we depart from such resolukons, but also from the 
occurrence of new motives, better insight, and altere 
carcumstances 

We exist from day to day under a host of resolutions. 
Pew of our actions are either pro re nata, or the result ot a 
dehberation at once executed We go forth every monnng 
to fulfil ‘ engagements,’ that is, carry out resolutions "he 
creature of impulse is he that does not retain the permanen 
motives embodied in his engagements or resolutions, bn 
gives way to the spur of the occasion, as when the boy sen 
on an ei rand, loiters to play marbles 

For the same reason as above stated,, "with regard 
deliberation, namely, famihanty of occurrence, we are apt 
consider resolution as, not an mcident, but an. essential o 
the Will In both cases,, it is the fallacia accidentis, setting 
up an occasional property as the main property of a thing 
The typical will neither deliberates nor resolves, but 
without interval, from a motive state to an action 1 ® 
snpeiior intelligence of the higher beings mduces upon s 
primitive link a senes of artificial suspenses, not exception 
to the general law of the will, but comphcations of it , on 
the complicated modes are so common, and moreover 
prominent and noticeable, that we fancy at last, that they 
necessary to the very existence — a part, if not the wno 


essence., of wdl 
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4. Tt witli a BtTODg motive there is weakness or 
Insufficiency of the active organa, we have the peculiar 
consciousness, natoed EsrouT. 

■When we are mored to an exertion that we are folly equal 
to we have a muacalar feehug that is pleesurahle or in 
different m either case, wa cay that the act coaU no effort 
An tre approach the linuta of our itrongth, the feoung 
pradoahr Winee to pam. The mtervnl hotween easy per- 
formfttice and total mabOity la marked, by tho pretonco of 
familiar oxpenanco the greater the pftiu» the greater u 
said to be the effort Aa all pam is a motive to detut from 
whateTer exercise is causing it, wo should not coatmuo to 
not hnt for the preenre of aome etxD. atrougcr motive In 
such caaea, there is the neoeeaity for an inor wvnng stmiQlaa, 
ns the pam of the action moreases. The state of effort, 
thflrefore, may be described as a mnsoolar poln joined to the 
p^TT> of a f yrnflifi fc of Tttotivet. On occnaion of excessive 
ezercue, and donng spasm, we may hare the organio pom of 
musole besidea. 

6 The consoiousaaes of Effort, like T)eTiberQtion and 
HesolutioQ, IS an accident, and not an essential, of the 

wm. 

It 18 the natore of a rolantary act to he accompamed with 
conscuoasness. The feeling that oonshtotes the motive is emo 
form to which is added ooDsmousoeei of active exertion, 
which vanaa with the cxmdifaon of the organs as ocmjpajcd 
with the demand made npon themi one of its phases bemg 
the stide o f eff ort. We are not entitled to include, in tho 
essence of Will, the oonscioTUmese of Effort, any more tha” 
we can mduda the delight of axermse whem the organ* are 
fresh.* 


It bulieaQ mihitsfaied (OcndMlTs Astnmoinj dixp. rffi.) thst 
tho consdoninew of oflbrt tOBoopanjing wtKm U proof 

tb*t mind 1j real icnires of wiIiuibtrT- poww ond, by analojcr the 

At w tUl^ th« anudooiness of effort does not soowntnnr 

Sir a. ^ 

Beoroffly Allhocgti Mme kind of eoiudoctDe« socomtioniM rolun 
^ power tb(OT ir* also p if e nt a lem* of phyneal ohaoM ind t 
to^^ work df-ne. 

Aw^ of £o^ diverted, uiinilUted, md contomed. It de. 

^^^ /*“*** pester (Toanlily at th. 

•wrtioei b etwlar la a defldaBoy of food, or In an eiliamJHtI 



CHAPTER YII. 

DESIBE. 

1 Desire is the state of mind where there is a motive 
to act — some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal — without 
the ability It is thus another of the states of mterval, or 
suspense, between motive and execution. 

When a pleasure piompts ns to work for its continuance 
or increase, and when we at once follow the prompting, there 
IS no place for desire So with pam Gomg ont into the 
open air, we encounter a painful chill , we turn back and put 
on extra clothing, the pain has induced a remedy by the 
primordial stimnlnfe of the wdl, guided by onr acquired apti- 
tudes Walkmg at a distance from home, the air suddenly 
cools to the chillmg point We have no remedy at hand 
The condition thus arismg, a motive without the power of 
actmg, IS Desire 

2 In Desire, there is the presence of some motive, a 
pleasuie or a pain, and a state of conflict, in itself painful 

The motive may be some present pleasure, which urges to 
action for its continuance or mcrease It may be some plea^ 
sme conceived m idea, with a prompting to attam it in the 
reality, as the pleasure of a summer tour It may be a pre- 
sent pain moving us to obtam mitigation or relief, or a 

of the active members, the most intense consciouBness, whether of effort 
or any other mode, is unable to bring forth voluntary or mechanical 
energy With ahundance of food, and good material conditions of the 
system, force will be exerted with or without the antecedent of con- 
sciousness 

Thirdly, The ammal firame is the constant theatre of mechanical 
movements that are entirely withdrawn from consciousness Such are 
the movements of the lunge, the heart, and the mtestmes , these the 
consciousness neither helps nor retards 

Fourthlj , When voluntarv actions become habitual, they are less and 
less associated with consciousness approaching to the condition of the 
reflex or automatic actions last noticed 

Thus, whenever mmd is a source of power, it is m conjunction with a 
material expenditure, such as would give rise to mechamcal or other 
energy without the concurrence of mind , while, of the animal forces 
themselves, a considerable portion is entirely dissociated from imnd or 
oonscionsness 



pending trafc fatnr© pftin, ideally oonoeiTod intli a ipur to pre- 
vent JtB becoming aotuaL So fer a* the motire itoolf is oon- 
cerned ’»re may be under either pleasure or pern But m so far 
as there is matility to obey the dictates of the motive there is 
a pam of the nature of ooufiiot which must attaoh to every 
form of demre, althougb m certain oeses neutralised by plea- 
surable acoonipaniments. 

3 There are vanoiia mode* of escape from the con 
flict, and unrest, of Dcsire. 

The first i* forced jittesccnce , to "whicli ore given the 
fwnilmr names— en.daraace» resignation, forUtade, patience, 
contentment. 

This M a voluntary exerbou prompted by the pain of the 
conflict. It means the putting lorth of a volition to restrain 
the motive force of desire, to deprive the state of its volitiousl 
urgency If the motive la ft present pleasure, the will c^q, 
oppose the urgenoy to add to it, and so bnng on the oonditicn 
01 serene and aabsfpng eigoymenls if a preeent pam the 
restramt of the motire ur^nc^ ends in the state colled «n 
duranoo, patienoe, reognstion a remarkable form of oon 
staousness, where pam, by a nentxahimg robtaou is reduced 
to the state of a feelmg poastesod of c^y emotumal end m 
teEectual charactensUoa. 

The self reetnint, unpUed under endarance^ ooereea all 
the morezDeuts and mward springs of movement, that, but 
for suah coercion, would be exerted with a new to relief even 
althon^ fruitless. The same vobtion may likewise auppresa 
the diuueivo muufestatious and geetmulstiTe outburst of strong 
feehng Both are compneed in the renowned endurance of 
the old Spartsn, or of the Tnd^nn under torture. As ft remedial 
operation, such a ti^htub suppreasive effort, in the case of 
phyncaJ pam, can directly do little but save the musoular 
organs from exhausbou indirectly it will stamp the pam on 
the memory by leaving the present oousmousneM to taste its 
utmost bittemees so that the present endurance in thui form 
may bo favourable to future precaubon. 'When the pam u 
ideal or imaginary or the result of aitaficifd stamulabon, as 
when One frets at not having the pood fortune of others 
around, the forced qmesoenoe eventually works a cure Also, 
m the oase of plearare cravteg for inoreasa, the suppreasive 
Tolibon 18 of admirable efficacy it takes awav the marrmg 
mgredient from a real delight which is then enjoyed in punty 
In these two last instanooa, we can Tiud«rttaad the valne of 
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contentmout, a forced state of mmd prompted by tbe conflict 
of desire, and, by repetition, confirmed into a babitnal frame 
of mind, favourable to happiness 

Seeing tbat Desire may bo viowed as so mucb pam, -we may, 
as m tbe case of any other pain, assuage it by the application of 
pleasure 'When children are seized vuth longmgs that cannot be 
gratified, they may bo soothed by something agreeable They 
may also ho deterred from pursuing the vam illusion by the threat 
of pam 

Another resource common to desire with other pams, is a 
diversion of the thoughts, by some now object , a mode especially 
applicable to the ideal poiPB, and vain illusions of nnbndled fancy 
Change of scene, of circumstances, of compamons, if not disagree- 
able, can effect a diversion of morbid mtellectual trains, by mtel- 
lectual forces 

4 A second outlet for Desire is ideal or imaginary 
action 

If we are prevented from actmg under the stimulus of our 
feelings, we may at least indulge in ideal actmg One con- 
fined to bed desires to be abroad with the crowd, and, unable 
to realize the fact, resorts, in imagination, to favourite haunts 
and pursuits There is in such an eveicise a certain amount 
of ideal gratification, which, in peculiar and assignable ciicum- 
stances, may partly atone for the want of the actnal 

With the bodily pi^ns and pleasuies, imagined activity 
entirely fails The settmg out m thought on the search of 
food is nothmg to the hungry man , the idea of breaking out ' 
of prison must often occur to the immured convict, but 
without alleviating the misery of confinement 

It IB different with the higher senses and emotions, whose 
ideal persistence is so great as to approximate to the grateful 
tone of the reality We may have a desire to visit or re-visit 
Switzerland, being prohibited fiom the reahty, we may 
mdulge in an ideal tour, which is not altogether devoid of 
satisfaction If we are helped, m the effort of conception, by 
some vivid desenber of the scenes and the life of the country, 
the imagined journey will give us considerable pleasure The 
gratification afforded by the hterature of imagination testifies 
to the possibihty of such a mode of dehght There would 
still survive a certain amount of desire, from the known 
mfenonty of the imagined to the real, but a diseiplme of 
suppression might overcome that remaining conflict, and 
leave us in the possession of whatever enjoyment conld spring 
from ideal scenes and activity 



In ttiB Tm^ plcdstng righta and Bonndfl, forbidden to tho 
Konaca, nuij aiUl havo a cbnnn m itnaginalion and tho idcnl 
pnnmt of tUem would enhance tho plcaauro Slill tnoro aro 
tho ploaanrei of afleoUon compUconcy power revenge know 
led^ fit to bo tho subject of idool longinM and pursuit. 
Tboto emotions can all bo to extent indnlgod in absonoo, 
so as to make ns feel something of tbeir warmth and olatiom 
It IS not m vain^ therefore, that wo sustain an ideal pursuit 
in favour of some olgcct of love, some fatoro of renown, somo 
goal of eccompUshment, tamo loaccostiblo height of moral 
excellence. The day-drioiner whoso ideal emotions are well 
supported, by tho means formerly desenbod, has moments of 
great enjoyment, although still liaUo to tho pains of confhot, 
and to tlie equally paiofol oxhansUon following on ideal 
oxotoment. 

If a ploasnw in memory or m Imagination were u good 
as tho roohty tbero would bo no pursuit either actual or 
ideal, and no desire. Or if tho roahty hod somo poinfol 
eipenoncct enough to do away with tho snpononty of tho 
actual, wo should bo free from tbo urgency of motive* to tho 
wilL ilany occasions of plcntore exemplify one or other of 
these two position* evening* m *oaoty tmblio enlortain 
ments, dignified pursuits, and the like. We may bare u 
pleasure in thifiking of place* where we have formerly been 
with a total absonco of denre to return 

The spur of an ideal pleasure consists, partly in the 
poreumal tendency of pleasure to souk for increoso and 
partly in tho pom onsiDg from o conscioasnose of tho in- 
lenonty of tho ideal to tho actunL Tbi* pjua is at its 
tn ax un um m regard to tho pleokores of orgumo lifo and of 
the inferior senses ; and at its minimum m tho plcosoros 
t4irmed elevating and refinod 

6 The Pxovocattvee of Desire are in the flr%t place, 
the actual soon/s or d^exenne$ of the syrion, oud accondlj 
tho expenenee o/jyleasure 

Tho first olaas oorrespond with tho Appetites, and with 
those artificial craving* of tho system goncruted by physioU 
habit*. "We posi through a roood of natural wnule, for lood, 
exercuo, Ao. and when each finds ita gratification at hand, 
there i* no room for desire. An interval or delay brings on 
the state of craving or longmg with tho altornotivo ontlots 
now described. 

If wo set aside the Appetites, tho Ttimn provocativo of 
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Desiro is tlie cxpenonco of pleasure When any pleasure lias 
onee licon tasted, tlio recollection is aftonvai ds a motive to 
iGgam it The infant has no craving but for the breast, 
desire comes in with now pleasures It is from enjoying 
the actual, that we come to desire the pleasures of sound, of 
spectacle, and of all the higher emotions Sesuahty is 
founded on an appetite, hut the other pleasing emotions are 
brought, by a course of experience, to the longing pitch In- 
tense as IB the feehng of maternity, no ammal or human bemg 
preconceives it The emotions of wonder, of complacency, 
of ambition, of revenge, of cuiaosity, of fine art, must be 
gratified in order to be evoked as peimanent longmgs Ex- 
perience IS nccessaiy to temptation m this class of delights 
A bemg sohtary from birth would have no craving for society 

Even as regards Appetite, experience gives a defimte aim 
to tlie longings, directing them upon the objects known as the 
means of their gratification We crave for certain thmga 
that have always satisfied hunger, and for a known place 
suited to repose This easy transition, effected by association, 
misled Butler mto supposing that our appetites are not selfish , 
they do not go diiect to the removal of pain and the bestowal 
of pleasure, but centre in a number of special objects 

A higher comphcation arises when we contemplate the 
appearances of enjoyment in others, and are led to crave for 
participation We must still have a basis of personal know- 
ledge , but when out of a very naiTOW experience of the good 
things of life, we venture to conceive the happmess of the 
children of fortune, our estimate is hkely to be erroneous, and 
to be biassed by the feehngs that control the imagmation 
How this bias works, is explained by the analysis of the ideal 
or imaginative faculty (Book EE , chap iv , § 15) 

6 As all our pleasures and pains have the volitional 
property, that is, incite to action, so they all give birth to 
desue , from which circumstance, some feehngs carr}' the 
fact of Desire in their names Such are Avarice, Ambition, 
Curiosity 

Tins has very generally led to the mcluding of Desire, as 
a phenomenon, in the classification of the feehngs In every 
desire, there is a pleasure or pam, but the fact itself is pro- 
perly an aspect of vohtion or the Wfil 

7 As in actual volition, so in Desire, we may have the 
disturbing effect of the Fixed Jdea 
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Kothing 15 moTO common than a pomitont idea giving 
ongm to t£o conflict* and the day droomi, and all the ont- 
going* of Dcaire. The example* already giron of tho fixed 
idoam the mohre* of the 'mil hare their prolongation and 
expansion in ideal longings, ■when pnrsnit is impossiblo. Sneh 
axe the day dreams of wealth, ambition, olicctioa, faturo 
happineaa. 

8. Desire ib incorrectly represented aa a constant and 
necessary prelude of voliUoa 

TiiVpi DoKberatum and Heaolntion, the stato- of Desire has 
now been shown to bo a transfonn^on of the ■will proper 
undorgono in cnroomitanoos where tho act does not imme- 
diately follow the motire. There romain* a farthor example 
of the wftTTift peoolian^, forming the Enl:geot of the next 
chapter 


CHAPTER VIII 

BELIEF 

1 The mental state termed BELtPr while involving 
'the Intellect and the Feelui^ u, in its essential import, 
related to Activity or the 

In bdienng that tho ran -will nse to-morrow that next 
winter will be oold, that oloofaol stimnlateo, that snob n one is 
to be trusted, that Turkey is ill goremed, that free trade in 
crease* tho wealth of nationB, that human life is full of 
Timsntudo*, — m what state of mmd are we P a state puroly 
mfelleotufll, or mtelleotual itnil something beside* P In all 
these affirmations there is an mtellectual oonoepbon but so 
there is m many tbrngs that we do not believe. We may 
naderstand the meaning of a propositian, we may conceive it 
with the utmoot vividneas, htiH yet not believe it. We may 
have an exact mtelleotual oompr^easion of tho statementthat 
tbe moon is only one hundred mile* distant from the oorth ; 
but without any aooompanymg belief 

It ifl next to be seen, if & feelmg or emotion, added to the 
mtellectual oonoeption, ■will amount to tho believing state 
Soppooe us to oonoeiTe and oontomplate the approaching sum 



incr as 'bcaiiiifiil and genial licjond all ilic summers of tlie 
contuiy, wo sliould have much plcasuie in this contemplation, 
but the pleasuie (although, as will bo scon, a picdisposmg cause) 
docs not constitute tho belief There is, thus, nothing either 
in Intellect or in Feeling, to impart the essence of Belief 

In the piactico of cvoiy da} hfe, we are accustomed to test 
men’s belief by action, ‘ faitli by w oi ks ’ If a pohtician 
dechucs fieo trade to bo good, and yet will not allow it to he 
acted on (thcio bemg no c-vtianoous barriers in tho way), 
people say he docs not believe his ow n assei tion A general 
athrming that ho was stiougcr and nettci entrenched than the 
enemy, and yet acting as if ho w ct c w oaker, would be held as 
believing not what ho affirmed, but what he acted on A 
capitalist that w’lthdraw^ his money fiomfoicign governments, 
and invests it at a smaller interest m the English funds, is 
tieated as having lost faith or confidence in the stability of the 
foieign powcis Any one pictendmg to beheve m a future 
hfe of rewards and punishments, and acting precisely as if 
there were no such lito, is justly sot down as destitute of behef 
m the doctrine 

2 The relation of Belief to Activity is expressed by 
saying, that what wc heheve we act uioon. 

The instances above given, point to this and to no other 
conclusion The difference betw’een mere conceivmg or imagin- 
ing, with 01 without stiong feeling, and behef, is actmg, or 
bemg piepaied to act, when the occasion anses The behet 
that a soveieign is worth twenty shillings, is shown by the 
1 eadmess to take the sovereign m exchange for the shiUmgs , 
the behef that a soveieign is light is shown by refusing to 
take it as the eqmvalent of twenty shillings 

The definition will he best elucidated by the apparent ex- 
ceptions 

( 1 ) We often have a genuine belief, and yet do not act 
upon it One may have the conviction strongly that absti- 
nence from stimulants would favour health andhappmess, and 
yet go on takmg stimulants And there are many parallels 
m the conduct of human ibeings. The case, however, is no 
real exception Belief is a motive, or an inducement to act, 
but it may be overpowered by a stronger motive — a present 
pleasure, or rehef from a present pain We are onebned to 
act where we beheve, hut not always with an ommpotent 
strength of impulse Belief is an active state, with different 
degrees of force , it is said to be strong or to be weak It is 
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strong rrboTi it camos us agninst a poworfol oonntcr impulse, 
Treat when overpowered 1^ an impnlso not strong Tot if it 
orer indncos us to act at all, if it mnquishoa tie smallest ro- 
nstanco, it is belief. The boliovcr in a faturo life may do very 
ittla in oonscqnenco of that bohof bo may never eot in tho 
fiico of a strong opposition but if he docs anything at all that 
be wonld not otherwise do, if ho inonrs the smallost present 
sacrifice, be is admitted to bare a real though feeble, bohof 

(2) The second apparent oacopUon is fomisLod by tho 
ca^ whoro we boliOTO things that we novtor can have any 
occasion to act upon. Some phflosophors of tho present day 
bebeve that the snn is rodmbng away his heat and will in 
same mconceivably long period coot down far below toro of 
Fahrenheit, Any fact more oomploiely out of tho aotivo 
sphere of those philoeopbarB could not bo suggestod to tho 
human mmd. It a tlie snmo with tho alleged post history of 
the universe, sidereal and geological An astronomor has 
many deadod oounctions in oonnexion with tho remote 
nebulffi of the firmament Eren tho long past events of 
homsn history the exploits of EpomuiODdas, and the lumsion 
of Britain by the Roiuds, are Myood our sphore of action, 
and are yet believed by us. iLnd as regards ue still oxisbng 
airongemanta of things, many men that will novor cross the 
Bahara desert, beheve what u told of its serfooe, of its boming 
days and obitling nights. 

It M not hard to truce o roforence to action m overy ono 
of tbeso beliefa. Take the last'iiamod first When we boliere 
the testimony of travellers os to the Sahara, we view that to*- 
tunony as tho same in kind with what we ate aoenstomod to 
act upoiL A traveller in Africa has also passed throngh 
Pranoe, and has perhaps told ns manv things respiting that 
country and wo have acted on lus information. Ho hnw also 
told us of Sahara, and we have foUen into the same mental 
attitude m this case, although we may not have the same ooea- 
non to act it out IVe express the attitude by saying that 
we went to Africa, ws would docertam things in consocpienoe 
of the information. 

As regards the past, we behove history in two ways. The 
first use IS analogous to what has been stated, namely when we 
put the testimony to historical events on the tame footing as the 
testimonj that we now act upon- Another way is when we 
form theories or dootnnes oi human afiairs, reposing m port 
on those post events, and carry these doctrines mto operation 
hi our present practioe. 
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The belief in sidereal plicnomenn imuicasnrably remote lu 
space and in time, is a iccognition of the scientific method em- 
plo3'ed upon these phenomena The navigator sails the seas 
upon the faith of obsonrations of the same nature as those 
applied to the distant stars and nebulm If an astronomer 
propounded doctrines as to the nebulco, founded upon obser- 
vations of a kind that would not be trusted in navigation or 
in the prediction of eclipses, we should bo in a perceptibly 
different slate of mind respecting such doctrmes, and that 
state of mind is not improperly styled disbelief 

(3) In many notoiious instances our belief is determined 
by the strength of oui feehngs, which may bo alleged as a 
pi oof that it is grounded on the emotional part of our nature 
The fact is admitted, but not the inference It will be after- 
wards seen in what ways the feelings operate upon the belief, 
■without themselves constituting the state of believing 

(4) Very frequently, belief is engendered by a purely in- 
tellectual piocess Thus, when a proposition an geometry is 
first piopounded to us, wo may understand its purport with- 
out believing it , but, by going through a chain of reasoning 
or demonstration, an operation wholly of the mtellect, we pass 
into a state of entire conviction So with the thousands of 
cases where we are led into belief by mere argument, proof, or 
intellectual enlightenment, in all which, there is the appear- 
ance of an intellectual ongin of belief 

The same conclusion is suggested by another set of facts, 
namely, oui believing from the testimony of our senses, or 
pei sonal experience , for perception by the -senses is admitted 
to be a functions of the intellect. It is by such an operation 
that we believe m gravity, m the connexion of sunnse ivith 
light and heat, anmso on 

So, when we reraive and adjudicate on the testimony of 
others, we are perfoiming a function strictly mtellectual 

Led seommgly b^ such facts as these, metaphysicians 
have been almost, if uot altogether, unanimous an enrolhng 
Belief among the intellratual powers Nevertheless, it may 
be affirmed, that intellect alone ■wall not constitute Belief, any 
more than it wdl constitute yobtion The reasonings of the 
Geometer do not create the stete of belief, they merely bring 
affirmations under an alreadjpformed belief, the behef in the 
axioms of the science TJnlessNbat behef can be shown to be 
an intellectual product, the faith m demonstrative truth is not 
based in intellect The precise fimction of oui mtelhgence lu 
belie^vmg will be shown m what follows 
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3 Boliefw a growth or development of the Will, under 
the pnienit of M^itrvuduUt ends. 

■When ft volnntftpy ftction at once hrinn a ploftsuro or dtt* 
Tniw ft pain, 08 m maehcatfaig food in the month, wo expo* 
nonce the pnmitiTe oonree of the will thoro ia on nbeence 
ftKke of defiboration, of reftolntion, of doxire, cujd of belief 
Bj ft fiction one nnght maintain that we are beliovmff that 
the monthfnl of foodTia pleaaant, jnit ns one might say that we 
ohooee, denie, and resolve to masticate ond swmlow too bolus j 
bnt in point of fftot, snoh designations would never have como 
mto exwteaoe bad all Tolibon been of this prunordial type. 
It IB the ocemrenoa of a middle or intermedioto state betwoen, 
the mohre and the felt gratification that malccs these vanoas 
phases to ipponr 

Belief IB shown when we are porfonnmg intermedinto or 
associated nctijonB. "Whoa we pnt forth the nond to seiie aa 
orange, peel it, and hnng it to the month, we perform a nnm 
ber of ootionB, m thozu^ves barmn and nnprofitable, and 
stimnleited by a plaaanre to follow which pleasure at prewnt 
exista u the idw mobve. In this sitnabon there u a foot 
or phenomenon, not expretsed by any of the other names for 
what filli the v<^ of a sospended vohbon there may be pre- 
sent deUbsTohon, resohittcm, and desire ; yet sometbmg irtill 
remams. Por example, m taking these stops to otnoy the 
sweetness of the orange jmees, wo may have paseod throngh 
the phase of Deeire previons expenenoo of the pleasure 
mvon ns on idea of it, accompanied by longing for perfect 
tnubom We mfty also have passed Ihrongh ft Bohberation 
and a BeeolntiorL Bat what u not yet exprecsod, is oar ossnm- 
mg that the aobons now entered cm will bring the state 
denred, and onr mamtaiamg ft degree of •volontaiy exertion os 
energetio as if the pleosnro were actually tasted. "When we 
act for on mtermodiato end, as strongly as wo shcmld for the 
actual end, wo are m a very peonhor sttaatarai, not imphed m 
desire, however strong nor in deliberation, nor in resolution 
and deserving to be mgnalised by a name Tho prmcncal 
designation u Behef^ the synonymea are foith, trust, oreoib 
credence oo nfid e n oe, oasurance, seonrity rehanoe, oortornty 
dependence, antioipation, erpectaticni 

The state is known to vary in degree. Having formed a 
desire, and having if need be, delibmted and resolved, we 
may pursue the intermediate ends, either with all the energy 
that the nlfa mot e consmoumeaB wonld prompt, or what is very 
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common, with less ihnn Hint eiicrp^’ , perhaps with three- 
fourths, w ith one-halt, or ith one-fourth the amount This 
diflbrcncc need have no connexion w it h the intensity of desire, 
or ^Mth the processes of dclibciation or of resolution, it re- 
lates to a fact that has a separate standing in the mind , and 
the circumstances aflccting it call for a special investigation 

4 Belief ahiays contains an iiitclloctiial element , 
tlieie heing, in its least developed fonn, an Association of 
Means and End 

Tho ver}' fact of working for an intermediate end, with the 
view to some remote or final end, implies an intcllcctnal con- 
ception of both, and the association ol the one with tho other 
Tho lamb miming to its owe mother for milk and warmth, 
has an lutcllcctual tram fixed m its mind — an idea of warmth 
and leplction associated w ith tho idea or characteristic pictnie 
of its raothci All the actions of human beings for remote 
ends are based on the mental trams connecting tho mter- 
mediato vith tho final 

We ma}' propeil}' desenbe those trams as a knowledge of 
natural facts, or of tho order of tho world, v Inch all creatures 
that can do one thing for the sake of another, must possess to 
some degroo Every animal with a homo, and able to leave 
it and to leturn, knows a little geography Tho more exten- 
sive this knowledge, the gi eater the j^oiter of gaming ends 
The stag knowing ten different pools to drink from, is so math 
bettei provided than when it knew bnt one 

Expel lencQ of nature, therefoie, laid up in the memory, 
must enter into eveiy situation where we exeit belief Na}, 
more Such experience is, properly speaking, the just ground 
of believing, the condition in whose absence there ought to 
be no belief, and the greater the experience, the greater 
should be the believing energy But if we find, in point of fact, 
that belief does not accord with experience, we must admit 
that there is some other spring of confidence than the natural 
conjunctions or successions, repeated before the view, and 
fixed in the min d by the force of contiguous association 

5 The mental foundations of Belief are to be sought 
(1) in our Activity, (2) m the Intellectual Associations of 
oui Experience, and (3) m the Eeehngs 

It IS here affirmed, not only that Belief m its essence is 
an active state, but that its foremost generating cause is the 
Activity of the system, to which are added influences Intel- 
lectual and Emotional 
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(1) Tho Spontanmty of Ibo monng OTgtmi xs ft wurco of 
aotaoth Ui« Byetcm being fr«ib, and tiiOT boin^ no Irindrtu^ 
Booondly tto additional Plcoanto of ExorciBO is ft fartbfr 
prompting to nobTitj Thirdly Iho llomory of IhU plm 
Eure ui & motive to begin acting witb ft tioxt to tho 
fruition of it the opemtion of tho will being enlarged by 
an intGllecttujl bond Theao throe fricti antn up tho active 
tendency of volition the two first are impulses of pure 
octivily the third is supportod 1^ the rotentivo function of 
the intellect. 

Under theta foroee, one or mom, wn ccnmnonoo-action 
and, so lon^ as there is no ohook, wo continue till overtakon 
by oihaustion. Wo haro no hesitation, doubt, or uncor 
tnin ty while yet Ignorant of what belief moans, we act 
•precisely like a pertoa m tbo highest state of confidence 
Behef can do no more than produce unhesitating action, and 
we are already plaood at this point. 

Suppose now that wo ©iponence a check, as whon our 
activity bungs us ptmu This is an anort upon emr present 
movomeuts and the memory of it has also a ocrtain detomng 
effect. We do not agam proceed m that track 'with tho fnU 
force of our spontaneouB and volitional urgenmos there is 
an element of repugnaoco that wenkens, If it docs not destroy 
the actiTo tendency The young smmsl at first roams evory 
whore in some one truck it Wls into a snare, and with 
difficulty esospee it avoids that route m future but as 
regards all othora it goes on os beforo. The pnimtivs ten 
denoy to move freely in evory direction is hero broken in 
upon by a hoetile experience with reepeot to whioh there is 
in fature an anticipation of danger a etot© of belief in oorulng 
eviL Eerpeatod erpeneuces would confirm this denahon 
from the rule of immunity j but before any eipenonce, the 
rule ■waa proceeded on 

We con now understand what there is instmctive In the 
aot of believTug imd can account for the natural or primitive 
creduhty of the mind The mere dispootion to act, growing 
out of our active endowments, carries belief with it ex 
penence enli^tening the intoUeok, does not create this active 
dispomtioa out merely causes it to be inareased by the* 
memory of attained fruition. A stronger natinnl spontiioeity 
wOTld make a Btronger belief expenenoe remaining the same 
Whatever course u entered on is believed lu, until a check 
an» a repeated check noutnilizet the spontaneous and 
voluotary a^oy destroying alike action and behet 
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Tko plienomcna of credulity and miBtakcn beliefs are in 
accordance with the active origin of the state "Wo strongly 
believe that whatever has been in the past v, ill always be in 
the future, exactly as wo have found it in an unbroken 
cxpencnce, however small , that is, we are disposed to act m 
any diiection u here wo have never been checked It does 
not need a long-continued iteration, amounting to indis- 
soluble association, to generate a belief a single instance 
under a motive to act is enougb The infant soon shows a 
belief in the motlicr’s breasts, and if it conld speculate on 
the futnio, it would believe m being fed in that manner to 
all eternity The behef begins to be broken through when it 
gets spoon meat , and the anticipation is now partitioned, 
but still energetic m bolding that the fnture will resemble the 
past in the piccise manner already experienced 

There is ttbns generated, from the department of onr 
Activity, a tendency, so wide as to be an important law of the 
mind, to piocecd upon any unbroken experience with the 
whole enei gy of our active nature, and, accordmgly, to believe, 
with a vigour correspondmg to our natural activity, that 
wbat IS uucoutradicted is universal and eternal Expenence 
adds the force of habit to the inborn energy, and hence the 
tenacity of all early beliefs Human nature everywhere 
believes that its own experience is the measure of all men’s 
experience eveiywhere and in every time Each one of ns 
believes at first that eveiy other person is made, and feels, 
like ourselves, and it takes a long education to abate 
the sweeping generalization, which in no one is ever en- 
tirely overcome If behef were generated by the growth of 
an intellectual bond of experienced conjunctions, we should 
not form any judgment as to other men’s feelings, nutd old 
enough to peiform a difficult scienhfic operation of analogical 
reasoning , we should say absolutely notbmg about the distant, 
the past, and the future, where our expenence is null we 
might believe that the water from a known well slakes onr 
thirst, but we should not believe that the same water would 
slake the thirst of other persons who had not tried it, nor 
that any other water would slake onr own thirst It is the 
active energy of the nimd that makes the ‘anticipation of 
nature’ so severely commented on by Bacon, as the parent 
of aU error Tins anticipation, corrected and reduced to the 
standard of expenence, is the belief in the uniformity of 
nature 

We labour under a natural inability or disqualification to 
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cottcexTO nuTthioff dlfferotit from onr moft limilod ciporionco j 
bat tbcr® \i rvo ucccsBvtr timt wo ebould still porsiit m 
aMuming that what is tbtolutoly unknown u exactly like what 
we know Bach mtnnno forwardne** li not a qnoLtjr of tho 
mtelicot, it u the mconUnonco of oar octivo nature. Afl wo 
act fint and fcfll aflcrwordt j to wo boUore first and provo 
afterwards j not to be oontrodided is to us solHacnt proof. 
The unpotus to genemUzo is bom of our activity and wo aro 
fortunate if we orcr Icnm to apply to it tbo corrections of 
subsequent cxpononco. An onunary person, by no means 
unintelligont or uncoltivatcd, happening to know ono French 
Tnftn^ would uuhcsitatio^y attribute to the whole French 
nation tho mental pecaliantiea of that ono indiridnaL As 
regards many of our oonnctions, tho strength is m tho 
inrOTse ratio of tho beUerer’s expAnonco. 

6 (2) Tho second source of Belief is IntoUcctiml Asso- 
ciation, 

Tha fieequeat cxponenco of a ncoossian Icavoa a firm 
association of the seroral steps ttnd tho ono snggosts reodily 
aU the rest This enters into bolief and augments in somo 
degr e e the ooUto tendency to proceed in a certain eoorso 
The suecetfiTe acts of pluetdog on apple pntUng it in tbo 
month, and diewing it, aro foUowod ty on ogrecablo sensa 
tion and tho whole train is by repetition firmly fixed in tbo 
mind. The source of tho energy shown in these intor- 
medate acts is stdi the activity — portly spontaneoxis, partly 
•volitional under tho ideal moUre of the swoctnesa. Tot tho 
facility of passing intoUectuallj Crum ono step to another 
through the strength of the association, conuts as an addition 
to the strength of tho impetus that carries us along through 
the senes of acta. On a principle already expounded, tho 
idea of an sot has a certain offionoy in raizing it and a 
secure associabon, bringing on tho mens, would help to bring 
on tho acticms. It may be safely maintained howovor that no 
mere association of ideas would sot tho activity m motion, or 
constitnte tho aotaro diiponhon called belief A very strong 
association between apple end sweetness, generntod by 
heanng the words often joined together (as frtnen tho dulco 
pomnm of the Latin Gnmnnar) would make tho ono word 
suggest the other, and the cotreeponding ideas likewise sag 
geet each other ; hut the taking aotiou upon them still 
requires an active bent of the organs, growing out of tho 
causes of out ectmty — spontanoi^ and a motivo TiTitn 
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these are brought into play, there is no action and no active 
disposition, 01 belief 

When we have been disciplined to consult observation and 
experience bcfoie making athrmations respecting thmgs dis- 
tant in place or time, lusle.id of geueraluing haphazard, we 
impoi t very extensive intellcctnal operations into the settle- 
ment of out beliefs , but these intellectual processes do not 
constitute the attituilc of bebe\ing They arc set agoing by 
motives to the ivill — by the failuies and checks encountered 
in piocceding on too narrow giounds, and when we have 
attained the inipiovcd knowledge, we follow it out into prac- 
tice by virtue ot voluntaiy determinations, whoso course has 
been cleared by the higher flight of intelligence , yet there is 
nothing in meie intellect that w'ould make us act, or contem- 
plate action, and therefore nothing that makes us believe 
It IS illustiative and inteiesting to note who are the 
decided chai’acteis in life — the men prompt and unhesitatmg 
in action on all occasions They are men distinguished, not 
for intelligence, but for the active endowment , a profuse spon- 
taneity lending itself to motives few and strong Intelligence 
in excess paralyzes action, reduemg it in quantity, although no 
doubt improving it m quality — ^in successful adaptation to ends. 

7 (3) The thud source or foundation of Belief is the 
Feelings 

We have already taken account of the mfluence of the 
Peelings in generating belief, and we need only to restate m 
summary the manner of the operation 

We may first recall the two tests of behef — (1) the energy 
of pursuit of the intermediate ends, the final end not being m 
the grasp, and (2) the elation of mmd through the mere pros- 
pect of the final end (when that is something agreeable) la 
both these aspects, behef is affected by feelmg 

If the final end is a pleasure, and strongly realized m idea, 
the energy of pursuit is proportionably strong, and the con- 
viction is strong, as shown by the obstacles surmounted not 
meiely m the shape of resistance, but m the shape of total 
want of evidence An object intensely desired is followed out 
with excessive credulity as to the chances of attainment 

There is another mode of strengthening the believing 
attitude by pleasure Irrespective of the contemplation of 
the end, which is necessarily pleasure (whether direct, or indi- 
rect, as lehef from pain), there may be other causes of plea- 
sure operatmg at the moment to impart elation or buoyancy 
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of tooo, Booli elation Btrengttons tho bolumng temper, with 
respect to whatorer u in hand. travdlor in quest of now 
region* 1 * subject to alternation* of oonlidonco according to 
the states of mind that ho posses through froni whatever 
causo. Ho IS more sanguine wWn ho Is rofreshod and vigorous, 
when the day is bclmy or the scenery cheerful there being no 
real acccaiion of emdcnco through any of tbeso orcumstancca. 

That a higher mood of enjoyment should bo a higher mood 
of bohof is evident on both aspects of belief In thollrst place 
wbatover action u present is more Tigoronsly pursued, with 
which vigour of pursuit the state of oonfidonco is imphcatcih 
And, m 3io second place, os regard* the cheering ideal fore- 
taste of the final end, anything that improves the elation of 
tone baa the very samo oBbet as tho improrod prospect of 
Iheond would hare, such improved prospect meaning a stronger 
bchet What wo want from a strong assnranco is mental 
comfort, and if tho comfort anses coocorrontJy with tbo bdiefi 
wo have tho thing wished, and the bohof is for tho moment 
mado aphj an adroatjtioaa or acadanUi^ mixture. 

In some forms of Dchof as u Heligion, the obooruig or 
cnnutance is tho pronunent fact Such bohof is vnlaed as a 
tome to the nund, llko any form of pleasure the belief and 
the elation are oosrortJblo facts. Becco, when tho belief is 
feeble, any acoession of a joyfnl mood will be soon to 
strengthen the bchef whOo tbo opposite state will bo supposed 
to weaken it the feet being that the two lufluoncos conspire 
together and we may if wo pleoso, put both to tho account of 
one especially if tho source of tbo other is hidden or nnsocn. 

The cultiTation of these lost named bohefs is purely 
emotional, and consitti in stron^thoning tho associations of 
feeling in the mind tho case is in all respocts idonticjal with 
the growth pf an affoebem. With any itroug afibotion, thcro 
]■ imphcated a c o rres p ondjng strength of belief 

Mere Btrongth of exoitoment, of Iho nentral kind, will con 
trol behef a* it.oontrols tho will by the force of tho porsisUng 
idea. Whatever end very mnoh inflames tbo nun^ will bo 
impressed acoording to the strength of the eiaitomont, and 
irrcspeobve of tho ploosuro or the pom of it, and, in deter 
zainiag to actios will constttubo belief in whatever appears as 
the intermediate instrnmotrfc. A vorv slight and <:^*nn 1 asso- 
oiaboa will be taken np andmsnmea as a cause. Tho mother 
havmg loet a child will conooive h ropngnanco to a certain 
thmg awociatod in her mind with the child i death she will 
keep cdoof from that thmg with tho whole forco of her will to 
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save her other children, i^hich is tantnraonnt to bchevinf' m 
n connexion of cause and cflcct between Iho two facts The 
influence ot the feelings thus serves to confirm an intellectual 
link, pel haps only once experienced, into a strong associa- 
tion, sneb -IS a great many counter experiences may not be 
able/to dissolve 

Lastly, the power of the feelings to command the presence 
of one class of thoughts, and banish all of a hostile kind from 
the view , necessarily operates in belief as in action A fnght 
fastens the thoughts upon the ciicumstances of alarm, and 
lenders one nn.iblc to hold in the view such as could neutralize 
the terror There are considerations within reach that would 
pi event us believing in the worst, but they cannot make their 
appearance , the well-timed remmder of them by the agency 
oi a friend, is then an m valuable substitute for the paralyzed 
operation of our own intelligence 

8 The Belief m the order of the World, or the course 
of hfatuie, varies in character, m diffeient persons, accord- 
ing to the relative predominance of the thiee causes 
enumerated 

All belief implicates tbo order of the world , or the con- 
nexion between one thing and another thing, sneb that the 
one can be employed as a means to secure the other as an end. 
"We believe that a rusbmg stream is a prime mover, that 
vegetation needs ram and sunshme , that animals are pro- 
duced from their own kind , that the body is strengthened 
by exercise 

The chief source of bebef is unobstructed activity A 
smgle experiment is enough to constitute bebef, what we 
have done snccessfolly once, we are ready to do again, with- 
out the smallest hesitation Repetition may strengthen the 
tendency, but five repetitions do not give five times the con- 
viction of one , it would be nearer the mark to say, that, apart 
from onr educated tests of truth, fifty repetitions might per- 
haps double the strength of conviction of the first We are 
all faith at the outset , we become sceptics by experience, that 
IS, by enconnteimg checks and exceptions We begm with 
unbounded crednhty, and are gradually educated mto a more 
limited rebance 

Our belief in the physical laws is onr pmmtive spontaneity 
acted to the bounds of experience Of this kind, is our 
faith m gravity, beat, light, and so on Oni trials are greatly 
Bimpbfied by the guidance of those that have gone before us 
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As rcgtirdj tbo more ordinary phenomena, tto aocn fall into 
the right of acting j an nnimal Icama in a abort ti mo 

from irhat height it can jump inlh safety 

Tho long catalogue of porrerted, oxtrarogant, orrntio 
m jnoai instances bo aeoonntod for by somo 
•unhsnal degree of feeling srhothor ploasuro, pam, or more 
excitement, We ore hard to conrinco that anything nro blco 

do ns any nuschief this is strength of pleasurable fccUng 
opcmting through desire and bamnp out from tbo thooghtc 
the hosmo expononco. We bohoTO in tbo wisdom and other 
merits of tho persona that wo Ioto or udmiro auotlior of tbo 
many instencos of tho power of feeling Wo have at first ua 
limited faith m testimony ; wbateror la told ns Is pitaumod, 
as a matter of conrto, to bo trnc^ just as what wo find on a 
first tnul, is expected to hold always, Ezpononco has to limit 
this iwcopmg oonfidonce and if likiagi and disliLinga aro 
hept under and romembored facts are alono trusted to 
we sequiro what is called a rational bebof in testimony 
namely, a belief propartwoed io tho sbsenco of eontmdictciy’ 
fr.ohu 

Oar belief is infiaoneed by our follow boings in obrioos 
wars Sympathy and Imitation make ns sdi^ tho actions 
ana the feelinn of thoeo alxmt oa and the oOcot of aoaoty 
docs not stop here, but goes the length of compulsion Dr 
tbeee oombined infioeuces, wo aro educated in oil boliofi that 
transcend our Own expenence, end ewnyod OYoa in what fiiUs 
under our obsormtlon. 

A more intollootual statement, often repented, disposes us 
to credonce, but does not smonnt to tho state of toUo^ till wo 
have occnsiQn to take some action upon it and tho nnl foroo 
of the state snses when our ootion rocoirea somo ooufirmahou. 
Wo are lo a very loose atato of mind as regards manv floating 
doctnnos, such as tho recondite aasorUons of staenco, and tho 
higher mystenc* of the tupomatural Should we make a 
Bmgie expemnent for ourselTes, and find it accord with what 
has been affirmed, we are at once eloratod into confidence 
perhajps even beyond tbo actual truth tho untutored mind 
tnumim uoVhiiig ot thn TopeUtions and procauUona nocosanry 
to eatabliah a la^ 

The ■nporstitioua boliofs of unenlightcnod ago*, — astrology 
alchemy, witohcrafr, — and tho perrertioQS of smentifio truth 
m early philoaophy from tho vanoua strong omotionB, are all 
orplicabfe upon tho Influenco of fcolmgm tho onginatora, with 
the sabsequent addition of nuthontr and iTnUii.tj f>n. 
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9. Belief IS opposed, not by Disbelief, but by Doubt 
As monlnl attitudes, Belief and Disbelief aic the same We 
cannot behove ono thing A\illiout disbelieving some other 
thing, if wo believe that the sun is risen, wo must disbelieve 
that ho IS below' the hon/on 

When we are unable to obtain a conviction, ono way or 
other, we aio said to douhl, to bo in a state of uncertainty, or 
suspense If the thing concci ns us little, w c arc ludifferent 
to this absence of the means of conviction The condition of 
doubt is manifested in its tiue chai actor, as a distiessmg ex- 
perience, w'hen w e arc obliged to act and arc } et uucertam as 
to the com so The connexion of means and end does not com- 
mand 0111 belief 01 assuiaucc, there aic opposmg suggestions 
or appearances, more or less cvcnl}* balanced , oi there is no- 
thing to go upon m cither way Bence we are in danger of 
being baulked in oui ends , and, in addition, have all the 
vacillation of a conflict In niatteis of gicat import, doubt is 
the name foi unspeakable misery 

Doubt and Feai, although distinguishable, run very closely 
together Doubt, in its pamful and distressing foi’m, is pre- 
cisely the state of Feai A cause of fear deepens the condi- 
tion of doubt , cucumstances of doubt will intensify fear 
The same tempei ament is victonous alike over doubt and fear, 
the active disposition has been seen to be a spiing of courage 

10 The opposing designations Hope and Despond- 
ency signify phases of Belief 

Hope expi esses bebef in its cheenng or elating aspect, 
being the confidence in future good, the belief that some 
agreeable end is more or less certain m its aiiival It farther 
denotes something less than total or complete assuiance, or 
rather it is considered as raugmg in compass from the smallest 
degree of confidence that can have any elating effect, up to 
the highest point when prospect is on a level with possession 
Hence, in expressing hope, we usually append an epithet of 
degree^ we have good hopes of a piospeious commercial 
year, we have faint hopes ot the next harvest 

The opposite of Hope is not Feai, but Despondency, the 
belief m coming evil, a condition of mind the more depressmg 
as the belief is stronger An -army over-matched is despon- 
dent , that 18, bebeves m impending defeat The state of 
I ear very readily supervenes , but there may be despondency, 
wath the absence of feai proper The extreme of Despondency 
lb Despair 
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'SVliaii ttie hope or the deBpondeoacy can he based cm oer 
fflin evidence, or cm probable evidence as entertained by a 
bigbly disciplined judgment, th^ are comparatively httle 
afieotod by ertranecniB agenmee of elation or depreemon. Bnt 
m matterB of probable evidence, and in iniTid i of little sta- 
bility the state of hope or deepondanoT floctnates with the 
tbnJ: raise OT depreffl the ^ener^ tone. Every thing 
already eaid of Beliaf in gener^^ is tme of be hef nnoer the 
•nftTnw of Hope. 


OHAPTEB IX 

THE MOEAL HABITS. 

L The Moral Habita are the acquarementfl relatmg to 
Feelings and Yolitiona, 

Bemdea the mtellectaal aoquieiaexitB pro p erly so coUed, 
as Languge, Saenoe, Ao, we have a senes of grow th s oon 
cshng m the increase or dinunoticin of the feelingB, and in 
modiSaaboni of the strength of the wOl, wherel^ Bome 
motives gam and oUiers lose in practical efflcsCT TTe speak 
of habits of Oonrage, Fortitude, Command of Tennier mean 
mg that those qo^ties have attained, through edonatian, a. 
d^tee not attaching to them naturally 

Z The Moral Acq^oirementa come under the general 
conditions of Betentiveness. 

In heightening or m detraotmg firom, the natartl strength 
of feelingB and volitioiis, we are aided by aU the cironmstannes 
enumerated m regard to the nttainmenta of the mtdlect. 

In the first place, a oertam np^Uian la necessary greater 
or lees occordmg to the ohan^ that has to he affected, and to 
the abecnoo of other favouring oireomstanoea. The moral 
education seldom rcnobes matunW till a. late period of hfe. 

In the second place, the mmd may be more or less 
cenirated on the acquisition. Apart from the amount of repo 
lition moral progress depends greatly on the bent of the 
learner towards the special soquisttion. If we arc stoivmg 
oon amoTA to attsm any important habitude snob os the Com 
mand of the Attention, the currents of the brain ore exolu 
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sively set m this one direction, instead of being divided with 
other engrossments A less efidcient, although still a powerful, 
stimnlns, is the application of pain 

In the third place, mdividnals differ in the power of 
Retentiveness or Adhesiveness, as a whole , rendenng them 
apt as learners generally 

There are also local endowments leadmg to a special 
retentiveness m matters of knowledge , as when the good 
natural ear brings about rapid musical attainments It might 
he over-refinmg to attempt to carry this supposition into the 
domain of the feehngs 

3 The conditions special to the Moral Acquirements 
are, fii’st, an Initiative, and, secondly, a Grradual Exposure 
\n cases of conflict 

As a large and important branch of moral acquisition 
consists m strengthenmg one power to overcome another, it 
IS of great advantage to have an nnmterrupted senes of sue- 
cebses which can only be secured by strongly backing at 
first the motive to be strengthened, and by never givmg it 
too much to do Defeats should be avoided, especially m the 
early stages 

4 We may begin the detail by adverting to the 
voluntaiy control of Sense and Appetite 

We have seen, in the conflict of Motives, the sensations 
and the appetites resisted by ideal considerations, that is, by 
good and evil m the distance How, this control depends, at 
first, on the relative strength of Appetite and of the Memory 
of good and evil , eventually, however, repeated action m one 
way, either m mdulging or m thwarting the appetite, brings 
- mto play Retentiveness, or habit, as an additional force on 
the prevailing side 

Take, as an example, the endurance of cold, for purposes 
of healthy stimulation, as in habitual cold bathmg and ex- 
posure to weather There is a conflict of volition between 
present sensation, and good and evil in the distance The 
ideal motive may be at first too weak, and may need 
strengthening , for which end, it is desired to superadd the 
force of habit The commencement demands an Initiative 
Some cause from without should mduce the regular and 
systematic exposure of the body to cold water and cold air 
At the early stages, there may he felt a revulsion at tbo 
process Repetition, if steady, has a twofold effect , it loivers 
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the painfiil neniibnity, and incretuwa tho tondenoy to perform 
the aoboni as the appointed time oomee fonnd. Now with a 
new to the more speedy attainment of theso two ends, there 
ihonld never be any intormiMion or giTing way and tho 
shook enconntcred onoald not bo of inch on extremo kind, as 
would TTLftVB an insurmonntahlo aversion. Honce, an ade- 
quate initiatiTa should ooncnr with a graduation of tho 
eipoonre with thwo two oondibons, tho progress of tho 
hiiit is steady end sure The suhseot of tho experunent can» 
after a hme, be left to tho ordinary moUvne tho moral edu 
oataon being coniplrte. 

A parallel illnstration apphee to the whole deportment of 
Tempenmea or control of Appotito. 

Under the present head* wo may notlco tho Oonunand of the 
Attenhoo* as auamst the divamons and sobcitabonB of out- 
ward things, ^e infant is at the merty of every sight and 
every sound and has no power of consoonhve attention unless 
under some one sensaticm stronger than any of the rest 
Eerlj educntiQO has to teohum tho wondering and volatile 
goxe The child is set to a short loMon, in tbo first instance, 
under a sufficient preasnre from without to maintinn the atton 
bon dnnng that tune, and in spito of casaal diromons Tho 
demand for concentrobon is inoreaiod slowly oover exceed 
mg what the corabmed force of the initiative and the acquired 
bemt oan achieve 

Bdonging to ranons ntuahons and occupations is the 
habit of becoming indifierent to noiso and to tbo diatroctiozi of 
spectacle as m tbe bastlo of towns and places of bosinesa. 
The abihty to eeclade the attention m the mixlst of noise may 
be ocqnir^ if the conditions con be oomplied with There 
must be to commence with some power snmoient to divert thff 
mind from the nenso for certam periods of tune dnnng every 
such period a lesson is taken and by sufihnent repetition, the 
power of mdifierence may become complete for all oircnm 
stanw*. The mnnng process yhile succeeding in most in 
stances, entirely fails m some tho reason bfung uiat the sonsi 
tivcneas cannot by any inflnenoe bo sufficiently overcome to 
make a begmning If these snsceptihlo mmds, mstead of 
being at once immersed in the uproar could be subjeoted to a 
tteeifilj incsreesing noise they ought be hardened at last, 


6 Culture applied to the Special Emotions may em 
brace (y the Emotional susceptibility on the whole, and 
(2) the Emotions singly 
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(1) Tlioro IS in cncli person a certain Emotional conshtn- 
iion, 01 iiiitinal pionciicss to Emotion generally, slioira in 
the ainouni of emotional fervour and display Tins may bo 
inci eased or diiiiinislicd b}* culti\ation, at the expense of the 

o other depaibmcnts of the Tuiiid By sympathy, shmnla- 
tion, and encoumgemeni, by occupying the mind ^Mth emo- 
tional cveicises, the dcpaitinciit acquires more than its natural 
dimensions, ^\hllo Volition and Intellect are proportionably 
sill ivclled If, besides the positive cnconragcmcnt of the emo- 
tional side, thcie are positnc cbsconi-agcmcnts to exerting 
Will and Intelligence, the %\ork of ic-adjnstmcnt ivdl go on 
still faster 

There are nations ^\bose character is highly emotional m 
companson with otheis , at the head of the scale in Europe, 
we may place the Italians, after mIhcIi come the French, Ger- 
mans, English An English child domesticated in Rome or 
Floi once, tn ould contmet something of the Italian fervour , an 
Italian child, i cared in the noi-th of Scotland, m onld he ren- 
dered moie volitional or intellcctnal, and less emotional 

The leading displays of Emotion generally aic, the sus- 
ceptibility to Amusement, great Sociability, devotion to Fine 
Alt, the Maimer modes of Religions sentiment, and an emo- 
tional colounng impressed on scicntiBc doctrines 

(2) Any single emotion may be made more or less 
copious !^Iuch impoitant discipline is mvolved in the en- 
couiagement or repiession of individual emotions 

Foi example, the pleasuic of Libeity, with the pain of Con- 
straint, needs to be surmounted in many ways, being opposed 
to Industry, to Obedience or submission, and to the checks 
and obstructions of one’s lot Eo better example can he given 
of the power of habituation , whde the manner of attaming it 
IS in full accordance with the general rules The dislike to 
1 estraints may be completely overcome, and with it the plea- 
surable lebound of liberty When this is the case, we shall 
find that the mitiative has been all-powerful to secure nn- 
bi oken submission In every well-ordered mmd, there are 
nnmerons mstances of restramts, at fii-^t painful, now utterly 
indifferent , scarcely any pleasure would he felt in hieakmg 
out from them The old soldier has contracted a pnnetnahty 
and an obedience, so thorough as to he mechanical , he 
neither feels the pang of constraint, nor would he rejoice m 
being set free fiom the obligation 

■ We have, in the case of Terror, a valuable illustration of 
the imperative nature of a gradual habituation With a view 
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to import o. cortflin degroo of ooorogo to o tumd coMUtatloi^ 
it IX xboTo oil tbiDgB Bctccxxary to ovoid ft xovoro CngbU A 
gentle and grodnfttod cipoffuro to occaiioni of tdoim migbt do 
mnoh to ettnblieb conrogo bobit, oU other ciroomstAiiccs 
being tavonrablo a ainglo giving way ii a xonona lots of 
gronjidr 

Tbo dovdopmonta of the Tender Feeling inclnde on ex 
toneivo conrto of habitnation. Irrcapcctavo of tbo oxaomatioDi 
that oonnect it ivitb apeojol obiooU, conxtitnting tbo oflbotiona, 
the indulgence of tender feeling morcoxes tbo power of tbo 
emotion xo ft whole. 

Tbe Emohem of Self tendoraew, or Self-complnooncv 
being o apccml direction of tbo general feeling ix amenoblo 
to culture or restraint. Tbo imUativo in tbo com must bo 
tbo mdiYidnal x own volthon, it being impmcticablo for otbora 
to control^ otberwiso than bj oxuxnple or tnoml aonxion^ on 
emotion that ttoHcb rnixccn. 

The Emotion of Approbation Pmxo, Glory may’ bo 
repressed by control, ana ita roprcexion rondorod babitnoL 
Jt li a port af every ono x oxponenco to abaro m nnmentod 
reprotumea and publio men mom ospcmlly have to oontnot 
ft Httled indifference to abuse. Thu is ono of tbo cnxos 
where tbe syatoin adjusts itself by the operation of HelftUvitr 
Ax praise and centure are felt in tbeir highest foroo only 
while freshr they are dependent on tbe oocnrronce of new 
oocasums. 

^ It u almost, if not altogether a oontradictorr aim to 
become mdifferont to blame, whilo fofttoTujg the ploturoro of 
praise. "We may acquire by habit a cortam amount of in 
difference to other mon s opimons, fevonnible or unliiToarable, 
surrendering the pleaxnro oa woU ns anrmouDting tbo pain 
There is anotbor comae somewhat loss sweeping namely 
to BCOTure ft settled dixcsteem, or contempt, of certain indi 
Tidnalfl, wboee censure thereby loses its force wlnlo wo retain 
o eusooptilnlity to the opinion of others disposed to pTuise 
mgro than to blxme ns, 

Tbe Emotion of Power, bemgin its nnbndled gratidcabon 
to TQisclueTons, ix xul^ected to control on moral grounds. 
To attain habit* of moderation in re^rd to this ciSnng a 
man must bo himielf impreesed with the orflx of it, *0 os to 
pot forth a oammanding Tobban, and thereby initiate a habitual 
ooermon. 

The outbursts of Irasmbibiy have to be obeoted bv 
voluntary control confirmed into habit. The educftbon «i 
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tlie yotiTig comprises this department The value of the 
initiative is fully manifested in this case External mflnence, 
accoi ding to an ideal mixture of firmness and concihation, is 
most happily employed m restraining the childish ehulhtions 
of temper, so as to mature an early habit of coolness and 
Buppiession It is more difficult to reach the deep-seated plea- 
Buie of malevolence than to check the incontment paroxysms 
most usually identified with irascibility A man may he 
exacting, jeffious, revengeful, without showmg fits of ill temper. 

The department of Plohinterest may be pandered to by 
incontment amusement, or restramed by eelt-command and 
by early discipline A great indulgence in the amusements 
described under this head is a test of the Emotional nature 
as a whole 

The Emotions of Intellect are cherished or suppressed by 
the same causes as the mteUect itself 

On the cultivation of Taste there is nothing new to he 
said. The transformation of a human being, bom with a defi- 
cient sensibility, mto an artistic nature, expresses perhaps the 
very utmost stretch that culture can effect, every circumstance 
being supposed favourable There must he a great starvmg 
down of the predommatmg elements of the character, to bnng 
forward this smgle feature from its low, to a high, estate 

The Moinl Feelmgs exemplify in the most mtexesting 
case of all, the same gener^ considerations. When the 
elements of the moral sentiment are known, the manner of its 
development and its confirmation mto habit are sufficiently 
plain , but the importance of the subject deserves a sepaiate 
chapter 

6 Certain Habits may be specified under the Activity 
or tbe Will 

(1) In connexion with the active organs, we contract 
habits of invigoration and endurance, as the result of prac- 
tice Whatever organ is steadily employed — the arm, the 
hand, the voice — attains gieater strength and persistence, 
provided the habituation is gradual, and the demands never 
too great Still, we must not forget, that such a sti engthen- 
ing process, if carried far, will nsui’p so much of the nutiition 
of the system, as seriously to impair othei functions either 
bodily 01 mental As regards physical expenditnie, the 
intellect is our most costly function 

To evolve a larger quantity ot spontaneous action than 
belongs to the constitution by nature, is one of the possible 
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irayB of r»>dietribatmg the power* of the gyitem. A languid, 
jnaotiTe temperament may m BpnTred np to greater energy 
by BUTTendfinng »ome otherpoint of iupenon^ asirbenamaii 
•'irtoee farU u inteHigenoo enter* the army, or other octave 
profeeaiom 

(2) The habit of Bndaranoe, a* connected with Deeire, 
might be advantagecoBlv dwelt npcm There are inatanoea, 
wh^ endurance u mane habitual^ under on outward initia> 
tave, a* m apprentioeehip to work. In other caao*, it ib the 
win B own recolution, under motive* of good and evih If a 
certain degree of ateadnieei can be maintained m bearing up 
against any endurable pam, the reward will follow in abate* 
mant of the eSbit or struggle. 

7 The voluntary control of the Intellectual trams may 
pass mto Habit. 

There are two spemaJ mode* of volimtary control of the 
trams of thought, and, m both, praohoe leads to habit. 

(1) Hental oonoentrahon, as against digreesicma, wander 
logs, reveries, may be commanded by moUve and, if mibated 
ade<^t«ly and maintiuued persistently may acquire the ease 
that haintuattOTL give*. 

(2) The power of dismusing a sulnect from the mind is 
an exercise of wiQ m opposition tointelJeotual peowisteiice^ and 
is difficult aooording as that pemstenoe is infisined by feeling 
At first a severe or nnpraotioabte efi’ort, it is eventu^y oom 
manded by men trained to intelleotaal profetsions, and u 
nsBonhsI to the despatch of multifanous busmees. 

It IB important to repeat, that many of the acquisitions, 
detailed in this chapter are vast changes, amounting almost 
to a reoonstruo^on irf the human oharamer and that, to ren 
der them possible, the oondibons of plajrtie growth must bo 
present m an unusually ffivourable degree. Bodily health and 
nourishment, exemption from fatigues, worry and 
ment, absenoe of heavy draft* upon the plastio power by other 
acquisitions, together with the special oonditaoni more par 
tioularly nrged m Uns chapter must consp ir e with a oonsti 
tutional endowment of HetentiTenesa, to operate thpjw great 
moral revoluboni. 
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GirArTEK X. 

PBUDENCE —DUTY —MODAL INABILITY. 

1 Human Pursuit, ns a wliolc, is divided, for im- 
portant pi-actical leasons, into two great dcpartnients 

The first cinbiaces the highe^^t and most comprehensive 
regard to b’elf, and is designated PnuDi ncl, vSelf-Loie, 
tlie searcli after Happiness It is opposed or tlnvarted 
mainly by tlie uigcncy of present good or evil, and by 
fixed ideas 

Happiness 13 made up of tbo total of oar pleasures, 
diminished by tbo total of our pains , and tbo endeavom after 
It resolves itself into seeking tbo one and av'oiding tbo other 
There is a complicated mivturo of good and e\al always m tbe 
distance, and o\cn m tbo absence of moral weakness, wo 
should find tbo pioblem of our greatest happiness on tbe 
whole, one of considerable perplexity 

The influences on tbe side of Prudence are these — 

(1) The natural aptitude, so often alluded to, for remem- 
bering good and evil, by which tbe future interests are 
powerfully represented in tbo conflict with present or actual 
pleasure and pain 

(2) Tbo influences brought to boar upon tbe mind, 
especially m early years, in tbo way of authority, example, 
w aiming, instruction, all which, if happily administered, may 
both supply motives aud budd up habits, such as to counteract 
tbe strong solicitations of present appetite or emotion 

(3) Tbe acquired knowledge, referring to the good and 
evil consequences of action A full acquaintance with the 
laws of our own bodies and minds, with the ongoings of 
society, and with the order of nature generally, counts on the 
side of prudence by making us aware of the less obvious ten- 
dencies of conduct 

(4) The floating opinion of those around us, the public 
inculcation of virtuous conduct, and the whole hterature oI 
moral suasion, backed by the display of approved examples, 
go a great way to form the prudentii character of the mature 
individual 
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Allhongt tio proper ftmoUcm of pnbbo opimon js to mould 
M to duty 01 contmstcd with more predouco, yet in no 
ooantiT bM loaety refrtnnod from both tcnobing and oven 
oompeUing prudontiol condnot, according to approved stand 
ordi. 

(5) The reflecfciona of the individual mind froqnontlj and 
earneitly turned upon wbftt la bolt in the lon^ run ore a 
powerftil adjunqt to the building np of a prudential character 
The more we allow ouraelres to dwell upon past error*, tho 
more wo increaae tbeir detemng fore© in the futnre. More- 
over a certain deliberative habit i* neoeeanry to carrying out 
witely any end of pnrtmt, and most of all the porsmt or tho 
end that mclndee and reconoOet so many ccnds> 

2 The Kcond department of poramt oompnsea the 
r^ard to others and is named Durr It is wnrrod ogrimst 
not only by the forces inimical to Prudence, but also occa 
sionally by Prudence itself 

That in the pnnmit of onr happmees we shall not in 
fringe on the hoppmess of other*, i* Ilnty in its most nnpora 
tire form. How far we shall tmdie poeitare ooutributioiis to 
the good of our fellows is leas definitely iottle<l 

The following ore the promment ^oences m fhroar of 

Du^ 

L — -Tbe Sympcthefcio part of our nature has already been 
pointed out as the chief fountain of disintereeted action. By 
yirtue of sympathy wo are reatnuned from hurting other sen 
bent beings and the strut ger the sympathy the greater the 
restraint. In many instances, we abemdon pleasuree, and 
incnir poms, rather than give pom to some one that has en 
gaged our sympetby 

Bympothy is, in its foundabon, a natural endowment, very 
feebly manifested in the lower races. It differs greatly among 
indiTidnals of the same race and may be mnch improved by 
eduoeboiL Its main condibon i* the givmg heod or attenfaon 
to the feelings of others, instead of Wng wholly and at aU 
times absorbed with whot oonoenm ourselves alone and this 
attention may be promp te d by instructors and confirmed mto 
habit. 

n. — No amount of sympathy ever yet manifested by human 
beings woald be enough to protect one man from another 
The lai^est part of the check consistB m tho apphoation of 
prudential or self regarding motives. 

(1) Punuhment, or the deliborato infliction of pom, m the 
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immo of ilic collcciivo mass of beings mabing n rocicIj, is tho 
foromosl inccntno to Duty, coiiMfleiccl nlislincnce Irom in 
juriiig others; Kot oiil} is this the chief deterring iiistru- 
ineiit, it IS also the means of sctlling and defining \Tlmt dnlj 
IS Society prescribes tlic nets that arc held to lie injnnous, 
nnd docs not lca\o the point to tho option of the indnidnal 
oiti/en Oiir oi\ n B3 mpathics might tal c a diflercnt direction, 
inducing 11s to ahstain trom iihat the socict} enjoins, and do 
hat society forbids, bntwc aro not permitted to exercise 
our own discretion in tlic mattci lienee duty is tlie line 
chalked out by public authority, or law, and indicated bj 
pcnaltj or jmiiishmcnt 

The penalties of laiv aro thus of a two-fold importance in 
tho matter of duty , thoj' both teach and enforce it The fre- 
quent piaictico ol abstaining from punishable acts generates 
tho most impoi t ant of all our actno states, the aversion to 
W'hatcvcr is foi bidden in this foian Snch aversion is Con- 
Bcicncc in its most general tjjic 

(2) The sense of our personal interest in establishing a 
systematic abstinence from inpuy on tbc part of one man to 
another, is a strong motuc of the prudential kind A very 
little reflection tenches us that unless each person consents of 
bis ow'n accoid to abstain fiom molesting his neighbour, he is not 
safe himself, and that the best thing foi all is a mutual under- 
ending, or compact of non-intcrlorence, obscricd by each 
Ao society can exist unless a consideiaible majority of its mem- 
beis aro disposed to enter into, and to observ'c, such a com- 
pact Punishment could not bo applied to a whole com- 
munity , it is piacticable only when the majoiity are volun- 
tary in then own obedience, and strong enough to coeice the 
breakers of the compact 

It may bo fairly doubted whether the most enhghtened 
prudence would be enough of itself to maintam social obedi- 
ence At all events,' self-love -wnll do little or nothmg for 
improving the condition of society , to the pure self-seeker, 
posterity weighs as nothing Noi wmuld self-love easily allow 
o that tempoiary expendituie that is lepayed by tho affection 
ot others , a cei’tain amount of natuial generosity is necessary 
to reap this kind of gi’atification 

The average constitution of civilized man is a certain mix- 
ture of the prudential and the sympathetic, both elements 
are present, and neither is very powerful Individuals aie to 
be found prudential in the extreme, with little sympathy, and 
sympathetic m the extreme with httle prudence , but an or- 
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dittnry cttm ha* & Tnoderotc fthore of Iwth. Tho porforuumco 
of doty u Beonred m part by tho Bolf rogtmUng motlTW, and 
in pert by tbs iympethehc or generoei impnUoi, whioh prompt 
ft. cartam emormt of abetw^ce from injury and of Bolf 
Bacmfioe. 

8 Tho BTippciTtiiig pTudonco are also 

applicable to Btrength^ng tho motive* of Doty 

The arts of moral disaphne and moral snaiioTi, tn other 
word*, the miHiTia of tncolcatmg tho oondnct prescribed hv 
•ooiety as binding on all mtxnni, an nnmeronB and ^oil 
knoTTiL Early inculcation, and exnmple, together with tho 
use of punishment the force of the publio sentiinent oononr 
nng with the power of tho magistrate the systematio re- 
mmden of the religions and mond teacher the mamnating 
lessons of polite litaratore and, not least, the mind s own 
habits of reflection npon dn^-— are ef&oftoious in bring 
mg forward both the lympftthetio and tho self r^arding 
motiyes to abstain from the oondnct forbidden by tho sooim 
authon^ 

4 Moral ISAsatTr expresses the insufficiency of 
ordinary motives, but not of ^ motives. 

The chfid that cannot resist the temptahon of awoots the 
oonfirmed drankard, the mcomgible thief, ore spoken of as 
labonnng nnder moral mahilily to comply with the behests of 
pmdence and of dnty Tho meaning is, that the moUves cm 
One tide ere not adequately encountered by motivea on tho 
other Bide It is not impbea that mottres might not be found 
strong enough to change tho oondnoi in all cases. BtiTl less 
IS it implied that the linh of nmform oouaation m the case of 
motive and aotum is irregular and uncxsrtain 

There are Btates of mind, wherein nil motives lose their 
power An inability to remember or realise the oonsoqncncea 
of actions or a ■morbid delusion such as to pervert tho trains 
of thought, win re n de r a human being no longer amenable to 
the strong^ motives the inability then oeeses to be morah 
Thii IB the state of inaamtj and irrespcrnsibihty 

There is a middle oonition between the sane and the pro- 
perly insane, -where mobves have not lost their foroo bat 
whcje the sev er est eanotions of sooiety although present to the 
mind are unequal to the passion of the moment. 8nch paa- 
nonale fits may occur under oxtraordmary ciranxnstances, to 
persouB accounted sane and reeponsiblo for their aobons j if 
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iliO} occur to nuy one frcqticntU,ntul under ‘'light provocation, 

they consliluto a dcgico of mornl iniihihty ^c^g^ng on tho 
luo'ipousihlc 

In cnnnntil procedure, a mnn is ncconntcd responsible, if 
molnes still continiio to Iia\o poucr o\cr him There is no 
othei general rule It is iLqnisitc, in order to sustain tlio 
plea ol lire sponsihiht} or iiis.init}, that the acensed should 
not only ho, but appear (o the ^^orld gcncnilly to bo, beyond 
the lulluciico of muiues. 


CHAPTER XL 

LIBERTY AND NECESSITY 

1 The e\position of the "Will 1ms pioccedecl on the 
TJmfoimity of Seq[ueiice betiveen motive and action 

Throughout the foregoing chapters, it is cither openly 
affirmed oi tacitly supposed, that the same motive, in the 
same circumstances, will bo followed by the same action 
The unifonnity of sequence, admitted to prevail in the phy- 
sical world, is held to exist in the mental w orld, although the 
terms of tho sequeuce are of a diffeient character, as involving 
states of the subjective consciousness Without this assump- 
tion, the whole superstructure of the theory of volition would 
be the baseless fabric of a vision^ In so far as that theory 
has appeared to tally with the known facts and experience of 
human conduct, it vouches for the existence of law m the 
department of voluntary action 

Apart fiom the speculations and inductions of mental 
science, the practice of mankind, in the furtherance of their 
interests, assumes the principle of uniformity No one ever 
supposes, either that human actions arise without motive, or 
that the same motives operate diffeiently m the same circum- 
stances Hunger always impels to the search for food , tender 
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fooling «e(}lc» objoota of aflboHonj load* to act* of 

rovango. If tWo bo anr mtoimption to thcso soqnon^ it 
u not jrat down to tojlnro of tho moUrci, but to tbo co* 
omtenoe of otbw* moro powerfol- 

Tbe operatumB of tmde, of gorommont, of humim inter 
course geruaroUv would bo nnpmcticahlo witboui a mga of 
law m the ocuona of human bdnga. Tho jnnstor hna to 
asaumo that wagea will eoemro oomcof tho aovorcign power 
would huTo no boau but for tho dotomM oporutioa of 
pnmehiDcut, Buoh u thong as eiorticfor or the prodiction of 
a man i future conduct from tho peat, would bo unknown. 
We oonld no moro aubaift upon uncortaintj m tho moral 
world, tlim we oould live on a planot whora gruTitation Wca 
liable to fits of lutenniaBion. 

If it be true that by tho aide of nil mental phenomena 
there rune a 1*"^ of phrgical caueation, tho interruption of tbo 
mental sequencos wWd imply irrogularify in the physical 
The two worida must stand or fall together 

The predictaon of human oooduct is not Icso sure than the 
prediction of physical pbenomono. Tbo training of tho mind 
u subject to no more uncertainty the traiuing of the 
body The diiHoal^ in both cases is the samo, tm com 
phcatim and obacunty of the agents at work and thoru nro 
many instoncos where the mental u the more predicablo of 
file two. 

The uniTursahty of the lair of causation has been denied both 
m ancaent and in modem tunes bat the dooial bos not been 
roaideted to the domain of mind, Boi»tos dirided know 
ledm into the diWw and tbo Atman. Under the dieiBa, he 
mnxed Astronomy snd Physwol Phfloeopby gtneraDy a degiirt 
mart that was beyond the reeoh of human study and roaerred by 
the gods for their own rpedal oontral. It being a profanity on the 
part of human beings to enquire by what laws or on wlmt prin 
oples, tbo department was regulat^ The only co iu ee pcnmtted 
WRS to apjroaoh the deitias and to asoertehi their wSl and plea 
sure by oracles and soonfloea. Tbo Aum« department indoded 
the poenHsriy Sokratio enquines respecting Joit snd unjust, 
houJTOTshle snd bsao jdatr and bapietr soonir^ temperonca 
courage, the goTennnsnt of a state end such Ilk© matters on sil 
these things it was proper and imperative to make obsemttlotis 
and enquiries, and to be guided m onr cendaot by the oonoloaions 
of our own intoHigfPwe. 

A modom doomne, quslifying the law of unlrarssl oanaatian, 
Is seen tn the theory of a porhoular premdenoo expounded by 
Thomas Ohalmen and others. It li maintained that the Xteltr 
while obsemng a itriot regularity in iH the phcnonuma that on 
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patent and understood, as tho motions of tlic planets, the flow of 
the tides, the descent of niers, may m tbo imc^plained mystcnes 
introduce donation as in tlio ncissitudcs of the weatlier, tho 
recovery of a sick man, or in turmng tho scale of a comphcatod 
deliberation of tho mind 

In such theories, it is to bo observed, that tho escoption to 
law is not confined to tho mental world, but embraces, to an 
equal, if not to a greater, extent, tho phj sical world 

2 The pai-pleMty ot the question of Free-will is 
mainly owing to the luaptness of the terms to express the 
facts 

Tho idoa of ‘ freedom’ as attaching to tho human will ap- 
pears as early as tho writings of tho Stoics The virtuous man 
was said to bo /rcc, and tho vicious man a slave, the intention 
of the metaphor being not to explam voluntary action, but to 
attach an elevating and ennobling attribute to virtue So- 
krates had used tho some figure to contrast the inquirers 
into what ho considered the proper departments of human 
study (justice, piety, &c ), with those that knew nothmg of 
such subjects 

The epithets ‘ free’ and ‘ slave,’ as applied the one to the 
virtuous, the other to the vicious man, occur largely m the 
writings of Philo Judeeus, through whom they probably ex- 
tended to Christian Theology As regards appropriateness in 
everythmg but the associations of dignity and mdigmfy, no 
metaphors could have been more unhappy So far as the idea 
of subjection is concerned, the virtuuus man is the greater 
slave of the two , the more vntuous he is, the more he sub- 
mits himself to authority and restramts of every description , 
while the thoroughly vicious man emancipates himself from 
every obhgation, and is only rendered a slave at last when his 
fellows will tolerate him no longer The true type of free- 
dom IS an unpumshed villam, or a successful usurper 

The modern doctrine of Fiee-will, as opposed to Neces- 
sity, first assumed prommence and importance m connexion 
with the theory of Original Sin, and the Predestmanan views 
of St. Augustin In a later age, it was disputed between 
Arminians and Calvinists 

The capital objection to Pree-wiU, is the unsmtabihty, 
irrelevance, or impiopriety of the metaphor ‘ freedom’ m the 
question of the sequence of motive and act m vohtion The 
proper meanmg of ‘ free ’ is the absence of external compulsion , 
every sentient bemg, under a motive to act, and not interfered 
with by any other being, is to all mtents free , the fox impelled 
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by bungcT, and proceeding TmmoIcBled to n poultry yard, i« a 
ftco ngent Freo trade free aoil, free prw, haro all inlcl 
bgiblo tignificaliona but tbo question wncthcr wilhont any 
pcforcneo to ontrrtird compolnon, n man in following tho bent 
of hii own motiTc*, u free, or in ncccoiialcd by bis rootircs* 
has no roloruncc. If ncccfsitT means that every timo n wuh 
anscB m tho mind^ it la gratified witbont fail; that there U 
no bor whatover to tbo ronlUiog of ctott conectTcd pleasure 
and tho extinction of every nascent pofn such necessity in 
iiltA thfi aemo of freedom. Tbo nnfaltonng scnncnco of 
motive and act, of dctiro and fnlfilmont, may uo called 
necesuty but it u also perfect bliss; what wo term freedom 
is bat a jacoiii to noh & oansnmmation 

The spcciahty of Tolantarr action, as compared with tho 
powers 01 tho manimate world, is that tbo antecedent and tho 
conscqnont oro oonsoioni or mental states (coupled of conrso 
with bodily states) When a sentient creatnro la consoions 
of a plcasnro or pain, real or itkal and follows that nn with 
a consdons exermso of its mnsclcs, we haro tbo met of 
ToliUon; a fact very different from tho motion of ninnmg 
water or of a shooting star and reqairug to bo desenbed in 
phmsoology embodying mental fficis os well as pl^sieah 
Bat neither freedom ° nor nocossitr Is tho word for ex 
pressing what happens, Tbero arc always present two dhu 
tinot phenomena, which have to bo represent^ for what they 
are, a phenomenon of mind conjoined with a fact of body Tho 
two pacnomcna an? snccessiro in timo tbo feeling first, tho 
mavemant second. Our mental lifo contains a groat many 
of these sncccssiotii — plcasnros followed by actions, and pains 
followed by actions. Not nnfrcqocntly two, throe or fonr 
feehngs occur together conspirmg or conflicting with ono 
another and then tho action is not what was wont to follow 
one feelmg by itaolfi bat Is a rosnllant of tbo loTcrnl fcoUnge. 
PrmctioBllj this is a pmxlo to thc^ spectator who cannot 
moke due allowances for tho plnrahty of unpnlscs bat it 
makes no more differonco to tbo phenomenon than tho differ 
ence between a stone falling porpondicnlar under tbo ono 
foroo of the earth s grantr and tho moon impelled by a oon 
cturenoe of forces ralonlobl© only by higb mathematics, 

"We do not convert mental soquences into pnro matonal 
lawv by calling them eeqnenow, and maintaining them (on 
evidence of fact) to be uniform m thoir working Even if 
we did make this blundering- oonvemon, the remedy would 
not he in tho use of the word free. I 7 o might wi^ equal 
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appropriateness describe the stone as free to fall, tbe moon 
as free to deviate nnder solar disturbance , for tbe stone 
migbt be restrained, and tbe moon somebow compelled to 
keep to an elbpse Sncb pbraaeology wonld be obviously un- 
meaning and absuid, but not a wbit more so, tban m tbo 
appbcation to tbe mental sequence of voluntary action.’* 

3 On the doctrine of the nniform sequence of motive 
and action, meanings can be assigned to the several terms 
— Choice, Dehberation, SeK-Determination, Moral Agency, 
Kesponsibility 

These terms are supposed to mvolve, more or less, the 
Ijiberty of tbe Will, and to be mexphcable on any other theory 
They may all be explained, however, without tbe mysticism 
of Free-will 

niioice When a person chooses one thing out of several 
presented, the choice is said to involve hberty or freedom 
The simple fact is that each one of the objects has a certain 
attraction , while that fixed upon is presumed to have the 
greatest attraction of any There are three dishes before one 

* As it may seem an unlikely and overstrained hypothesis to represent 
men of the highest enhghtenment as entangled in a mere verbal inao- 
cnracy, a few parallel cases may he presented to the student 

The Eleatic Zeno endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibihty ol 
motion He said that a body must move either m the place where it is, 
or m the place where it is not , hat in neither case is motion possible , 
for on the first supposition the body leaves its place, and the second is 
absnrd Here is a plam fact contradicted by what has seemed to many 
an unanswerable demonstration. The real answer is that the languop 
contradicts itself , motion is mcompatible with the phrase %n a place , the 
fact 18 properly expressed by change of place Introduce this definition 
and the pu/zle is at an end , retain the incompatible expression vi a place, 
and there is an insoluble mystery By a similar mgenuity in quibbbng 
upon the word Infinite, the same philosopher reasoned that if AchiUcs and 
a Tortoise were to begin a race, Achilles would never heat the tortoise 

In the Philebus of Plato, there is a mystical theory wrought up 
through the application of the terms ‘ true’ and ‘ false’ to pleasures and 
pains Truth and falsehood are properties belongfing only to affinmlions 
or behefs , their employunent to quahfy' pleasure and pain can only pro- 
duce the nonsensical or absurd As well might a pleasure be called round 
or square, wet or dry 

hlany absurd questions have arisen through misapplying the attn 
butes of the Extended or Object World, to the Subject Mind 
yqre to ask how many pure spirits could stand on tbo point of a needle, 
or bo contained in a cubical space, wo should be guilty of tho fallacy of 
irrelevant predication Tho schoolmen debated whether tho mind was m 
e\ery part of tho body, or only in the whole , tho question is msolubic, 
because unreal It is not an mtclligiblo proposition, but a jargon. 
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fct taUo the OHO wirtaVcn of fa what tho lodlndafll Res best 
on the whole. Thu iB tho onliro rgniflcation of choice. 
Ziterfy of Aowo hai no meaning or »jrpllcoUon nnltwa with 
referonco to somo prohibition from withontj tho child who 
fa not allowod to cat but of ono dish, has no liberty of 
choice. In the nbicnco of prohlUtiODf tho dccuion followe tho 
■trongest moliTo; being m tact tho only tert of itrcngth of 
motiTO on tho whole. Ono may choose tho dfah that pres 
least pTCTcnt grttiEcalion, bttt if •©, them mwt bo eomo olhor 
motiTO of gXKW or orfl In the duhinco. Any tnpposllion of 
oar actmg withoat adeonato motlro lend* at onoo to a self 
contradiction ; for wo olwaya jndgo o tlrcngth of tnoliro l;:^ 
the action that proralfa, 

Ddiberaium, Thli word has already been ojcplamod at 
length, on tho ilotire theory of tho Will Thcro is nothing 
Implied nndcr It that would conntenanco tho omployraent of 
the xrofortnoato metaphor freedom. When wo aro rohjocted 
to two opposing motiTOS, sororal things may happen. Wo 
may dwidc at once, which ahowa that one is stronger than tho 
other we come upon three branching roaifa, and follow tlio 
erne on the right, shorriog a decidod propondcranco of motlro 
in that direotion. This u simple chcioo withont dcllbomtiro 
snspense. The second possibility it snsponded action. This 
shows either that tho motiros are cqaally bolnncod, cnaslng 
mdeomon, or that tho dcUborotiro roto fa in exoroiso, whoso 
moUre is the erponcnccd oviU of hasty action in cftvjn of dfa- 
frsctmg motiros. After a time tho roto u withdrawn, tho 
iudgment being eatitfiod thatsofficaont companion of opposing 
solicitations hai been allowed oction onsnot, and testifies 
which motire has in tho ond prorod tho strbngost. 

There u no rclorant application of tho term freedom in 
any port of this process, nnlcts on the tnppositJon of being 
dnron into action, by a power from withont. A traroWor 
With n bn^d 8 pistol at his oar bas no liberty of doli^rotloD 
or of anything olw An ossombly SQtronnded with an armed 
force hsj lost its freedom. A mind exempt from all snob com 
polsion IS imdor tho play of ranons motiros, and at last do- 
mde* some ono or more of tho motires i« thoroby demon 
Stratod BopenoT to tho other*. 

Sdf-d«ieminaii<m, Thoro is rtppomd to bo Impllod m 
this word some pocuhon^ not fblly orprx*sod by tha 
seqnenoo of mofaro and acfaon A certain entity coiled selfi 
iriwlTable mto mohre, is bohored to intorforo in roluntnrr 
acrlion. ^ 

26 
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But, as vni\i the other terms, self-determination has no in- 
telligible meanmg, except as opposed to compnlsion from 
without If a man’s conduct follows the motives of his own 
mind, instead of bemg dictated by another man, he possesses 
self-determmation m the proper sense of the word It is not 
requisite that he should act otherwise than from BufB.cient 
motives, m order to be self-determined ‘ Self,’ m the 
matter of action, is only the sum of the feehngs, pleasurable 
and painful, actual and ideal, that impel the conduct, together 
with the vaiuous activities impelled 

Self-determmation may be used to indicate an important 
difference m our motives, the difference between the jperrm- 
nent interests and the temporary sohcitations He that submits 
to the first class is considered to be more particularly self-deter- 
mined, than he that gives way to the temporary and passing 
motives The distmction is real and important, and has been 
fnlly accounted for m the exposition of the Will To neutralize, 
by mternal resources, the fleetmg actualities of pleasure and 
pam, IS a great display of moral power, but has no bearing 
upon the supposed ‘freedom’ of the It is a fact of 

character, exactly expressed by the acquired strength of the 
ideal motives, which strength is shown by the fact of supen- 
onty to the present and the actual Rigorous constancy is 
the glory of the character , the higher the constancy, the pre- 
dictability, of the agent, the higher the excehence attained 
The collective ‘ I’ or ‘self’ can be nothmg different from 
the Feelings, Actions, and Intelligence of the mdividual, 
unless, mdeed, the threefold classification of the mmd be in- 
complete But so long as human conduct can be accounted for 
by assigmng certam Sensibdities to pleasure and pam, an Active 
machmery, and an Intelhgence, we need not assume anything 
else to m^e up the ‘ I’ or ‘ self ' When ‘ I’ walk m the fields, 
there is nothmg but a certam motive, founded m my feehngs, 
operatmg upon my active organs , the sequence of these two 
portions of self gives the whole fact The mode of expression 
‘ I walk ’ does not alter the nature of the phenomenon 

Self-determmation may put on an appearance of evading 
or contradicting the sequence of the will, as when a man 
departs from Ins usual hne of conduct m order to puzzle or 
mystify spectators It is, however, very obvious that the 
suspension of the person’s usual conduct is still not withon 
motive , theie is a sufficiency of motive in the feelmgs of pride 
or satisfaction, m baulking the curiosity, or m overtbrowmg 
the calculations, of other persons 
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The TTord Sponhinexty ia ft fynonym for solf-^towmii^ 
tioT^ but come* no nearer to n jujtifioatian of too nbenm 

tnetB.phcr We have eeon one fanjwriantrmoivnliig of the ^rord, 

m the doctrine of the mharent activity of the animal 
fts contrflitod with the activity rtunnlatod by sense. The morn 
common meaning la the some M abovo described^ and has ft 
taent referenoe to the aheence of compnltion* or evon of sng 
gcfttion or prompting from without. Tbewitne** oTft crime 
m giving Monnfttioa without being lummoned, acta spon 
taneonaly 

Ifcrol Agmc^ The word ‘moral ia ambiffuoru. As 
opposed to phviical or matonal, it menni menteh belonging 
to in wmohsignJ 6 cation a mora] agent ia a volnntaiy 

agent, a being whose aobona are impelied 1^ ita feelmgt. 

It IS no part of nxonJ agency m thia aonaei, that there 
ihould be any mapenaion of the nsnal ocrone of motive* it is 
neoescary only that the mdmdoal being ahoold feol pleasure 
and pam, and act with referenoe to thoae feeling*. Every 
oreat^ p oaaeasmg mmd is ft moral agent. 

In the second Tnearimg moral is opposed to immond, or 

S snd IS the nme as nght This is a mnoh narrower 
cahotL Wbea Moral I^dosophy is reftnoled to mean 
1 pblloeophy or Duty Moral means oppertaining to 
right and wrong to duty, morality 

In this sense, a moral agent is one that aots acoording to 
Tight or dnty or else ons whose aotums are made amoi^Ie 
to ft fftftodard of right and wrong The brntea are not moml 
agents in this ngnldcatoon, althonph they ore in the preced' 
mg no more are children, or the inn^ma , 

The djoumstanoea that explain moral agency in the 
niiTower «nd more dignified appheobem of the word/ 
appotf beftt m oannamon with the word next to ^ com 
man ted cm. 


flwpoanWWy A moral agent is ustudly 

said to be a reeponriWe or aoootmtablo agent The word re- 
epoti gikiht y la, pKyorly spookmg figurstave \ by what is called 
zn ©tony my the jiot mtonded to be expressed is denoted by 
one of the ftd_juiiotft. A whole train of cuoumitanoea i* snp- 
posed, of which only one is named there are aMUmed (I) 
law or Anthonty, (2) aohud or poeaibla Disobedianoe, (3; 
an Acousifaon brooght against tlm person disobeying (4) the 
Ait«air to tha aconsataon, and (6) the mflicticni c? Pamali 
mant m case the answer is deemed m*nfBoient to pnrtre the 
accusation. 
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It 18 hard at a first glnnco to sco uliat connoxion a enn 
posed r.cedom ofeot.on )m3 lo do ,„(I, my pert rf S„s Z 
cess According (o llio moluo theory of llio will all is Dtom 
and Bti-niglitforn iird Aseiimo the existence of Law 

to kw I'l"® To ensure obcdionco 

leSee Wl o “ f to -lotoa from disl 

no“n h" of diS " "n'lor the law , .s hahle to tho 

cmliled ceri V ever so l.fllo 

of evert’ e ^ rto Sono llirongli to onsiiro the gnill 

EesnonT,bZt'‘T"'’“‘‘ 1°'^ to vvlncl, tlio wSd, 

f 2 r “ Acconnlabilit^, aic stnctlv apnhcablo after 

IS infl.S^ si^tisftccl, and tho guilt established, tbopenaltj 

moiSnt Process, the 

rX not L r mentioned It is said, tli;t it 

a"ont atiincm^ri ° ^ man unless lio uero a free 

Xa’rd rreedom ,s meant only the absence of 

If it IS o-aierlinp/'f^ ’ otliPr sense, a pieco of absurdity 

arrest sno]> ^ threatening of pain operates to 

Wo must instif^r punishment is made out 

tendenev of n-iin + ° ^s^ftution of Lnii , to begin with, and the 
the next nkt^' Ti° actions that bring it on, in 

second IS ho first postulate is Human Society, the 

pain and achnn (which mnst bo umfoi-m) betn-een 

lates, Pnmsliabddy (rormfg’litb T'™® *''' U tZfd 
it supposes th(f f] ^ f^iken of the ends of Punishment, 

uameira nm W o 

pain, present nv rv between motire and act Unless 

whatever brings fr^rto^n 

it, punishmonf^ n ^ perform whatever delivers from 

benefit of tho « 3 n relevance, whether the end be the 

together ^ or the benefit of the ofiender, or both 

• 

Behef,’ m other*wor^^ ^ responsible for his 

opinions P The two Pr,Vo,„ society justified in punishing men for their 
In the first place ouehf °+ punishability will indicate the soliltion 
heheve certam thin^P qpnnT.m ^*^7® ‘^'^°^‘iring that all citizens shall 
man’s belief m tlfo penalties influence a 

answer to the first aneshn influence action's? Ihe 

tion of aU opimons? ‘ Skdl there he Tolem- 

0 answer to the second is, that penalties are 
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Another fiiciafacrai difflcjnlty ongmated m relation to pun 
twhmen t i* the argument of the Owemtea, that a man a 
aoUona ar^ the reault of h^* chojcactor and he la not the author 
of hii charaotar iturteud of pnmahing onminals, therefore, 
tomoty ahould giTO them a bettor educ^oa. The aniwer to 
■which XB, that aomety ahould do ila beat to educate all mtixena 
to do ri^t but irbat if thia education oonaiata maiolT in 
Poniahment P "Withdraw the power of poniahing and there 
Is left no oonceivablo inrtmmont of mo^ eduoatioii. It is 
true i good moral dieaipUne la not wholly made up of 
pumibment the wise bemoTolent parent di^ something 
by the methoda of allurement and kmdneea, to form the vir 
tuouB dispositiona of the child. Stall, wc may ask, •was ever 
any human being educated to the sense of n^t and wrong 
without the dread of pain accompanying farbidden actions r 
It may be afErmed, with safety toat puniahment, o4r retribu 
bution in aome form, is onfi'bslf of the motive power to virtae 
in the rery best of human bmoga, while it is mar© than three- 
fourths m the mass of luankmd. 

Another awkward fdrm of expreaaaan camnected with the 
ruhgeot is, that we can unprore our dharacter if we will, 
This seems con^dictory to the motar© theory of the Will, 
whioh makea man, as it were, the creature of oircmmstanoea. 
There is m the language, however merely an example of the 
snaree that we may get oursalTee into, through seiamg a ques- 
tion by the wrong end. Our oharaoter is improralne, when 
there are present to our nunde motives to improve it } it la 
not improvable without anoh motives. Ho oharaoter is ever 
unproved without an nppoeito tram of motrrea — either the 
pu nishmen t renounced the Owenite, or oertam fbelmga of 
another kmd, such as aneotiona, sympathiee, lofty ideala, imd 
so on. To present these motives to the rtnnd of any one la to 
employ the engines of improvoment. To aay to a m«Ti, jxm 
can improve if you will, la to emplov anonsensioel formula 
Tmder cover of which, however may he acme genuine motive 
power For the apeakar is, at the same tnne, intunatmg hia 
own strong vnah that his hearer ahould improve he la pro- 
sentmg to the bearer’a mind the mn of improvement and 
probablv along with that, a number of fbrt^ing oonmdora- 
tioni,ali of the nature of proper motvea. 
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The word ‘ will,’ m Bucli expressions as tlie above, is a fio 
faon thrast into the phenomenon of vohtion, like the word 
power m canse and effect generally. To express causation 
we need only name one thing, the antecedent, or cause, and 

^ cannon shot is a cause, the 

tobling down of a waU is the effect Bnt people sometimes 
aUow themselves the use of the additional word ‘power’ to 
complete, as they suppose, the statement, the cannon ball m 

^ waUs, a pure expletive, or 

pleonasm, whose tendency is to create a mystical or fictitious 
agency, in addition to the real agent, the movmg haU 

io say we can be virtuous if we bke, is about the worst 

finJo Simple fact, namely, that virtuous acts 

, ^ uous character are the con sequence of certain appro- 
P , ® antecedents. Whoever wishes to make an- 

rtf proceed direct to the mark by sup 

not omittmg penalties , who 
^er wishes to make himself virtuous, has, m the very act of 

duce tfe niotive, which will go a certam way to pro 

as aW^fnf ^ besides acting 

dienitv of n L is a sort of appeal to the pride or 

be without HO in that circumstance, may not 

oXnc^fwoH «ffi«iency , msmuated praise is an 

inshfi cation 4s Rhetoric, the language may have some 

fof^oTd nfE ’ IB that the Ehetonc sho^d be taken 

nected tirt W ii!?? ® of phrases con 

Dehbeintion, Self-Deter- 
us a feeliuo- of ^ ^ will— are contrived to foster in 

inff the tnn 1 ^v .1 importance and dignity, by assmiilat- 

SimWfio r a^t to the illus- 

tno^ functions of the Judge, the Sovereign, the Umpire. 

I HISTORY OP THE FREE-WILL CONTEOVEEST 

(^Ko^^(,^and^awi;o^ocl voluntary and mvoluntury 

self-detemuTiprl o v doas not ask whether the will is 

contamed m tho 1 ^®° fli6 yoluntary and Involuntary, ns 

the' abstract of Book III , is fuUy given in 

nusleadino- torTUff t (R^i’hioaIj Systems, Aristotle) Tlio 
found thpfr TOD Liberty and Necessity — had not m his time 
to f he will fronT ® the subject, and he discusses the motives 
tL^otoh “d mductive pomt of view 

reo-ardpd nc po f i hke Aristotle, can hardly ho 

ded as coutnbutmg to the history of the proper Frce-wiU 
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amterranr, tui Hi* tIowi ko bcrt prmJ Jii oomtiion 
Mtt&e ethicm doctrine* (EnctO^ 6 t*tE 3£H, Tlie Btoic*, and Tbt 

^r^^^jOTDtUB irft Icem tow tirt problem ot freedom 'Wo* 
tmderftood br tie KEO-PuiToraTs. Will (WX^nc) is not * 
faooltY of tie fonl, bat iU owentul attxibatc It is not the i*nio 
u liberty Volant*ry •oUon (ri !«*#*«-) U povor to act 
aocompanied by a coziscioQszLea* of what is done. lilborty 1* 
the power to act is not impeded by any external tost taint. Thiu 
ViTthip a TTtftn tmoonJcdouily U a frw act, but not volantary 
TJTvit ^ In man contisU in being able to lira a pnro and perfect 
life eonfomably to the natnra of the tool. The nature o* ®7®7 
oreatare tends necomrily toward* lU good , whatever divert* It 
from thu end 1* mvoltmtary whatever lead* it thither I* volnn 
tary Ereedom 1* made to consist m independenoe of ex- 
ternal canse*. PUrtirta* doe* not therefore tonch the peculiar 
problem oi the wiE, whether lha wEl is necermrily detennmedby 
motive* bat merely expand* tho popnl*r nohon that froedom u 
to follow permtently what I* good, and tlavttT to follow what i* 
had- Weipeokof *UTe*to«in,inorerarelyoi ilavcstohoUneM 
yet from the point of vusw of necearit y both expranion* are 
equally ccorect, or eqaaEv incorrect. 

The Christian A^ogist* of the tecond eontory Indst strongly 
71 what they call Uia freedom of the wQl In oppoBbon to ^ 
of the Btoloa, and theiqtathy of the Bpiourcana, they laid 
mat ctrw upon man* power to judge and act for himself. 
J er gr a r BtaBTTB (a_p 150) otiacln the atoical doctrine of Patc. 
It is opposed to their own moral teaching and overlooki the 
power of the demons. It is by free choice that men do eight or 
wrong and it is by the powa- ol tbe demons that eomewt men, 
like &3lcratc*, roner wnlle Sardanapalos and Epionros lire in 
abundanee and glorT The Btoic* memtamed that all things took 
place aooordmg w tne naoeanty of Fate. Jastin pointed out the 
dflenima m wnlch this dootrnie held them. If gv eiyth faig be 
derived from fate, wickedness is. and so Cod or fate is the canse 
of sm. The alteznative it, that there is no real diflemiee be t ween 
virtue and nca, which is oontiaiy to all sound sense and reason. 

TEBTULjiTitf (100 220) in Ml paper tgahut Maroon, nodi 
oale* the freedom of the wiD, Ooald not have prevented the 
entrance of tm f And if he oould, why did he not r Tartnlliaa 
anrwen that evil aroea, not from God, but f rom Tnarr^^ iras 

left free to ohoo*e go^ or eviL life or death. Bat should nd 
God have wiihireid this fatal ^ay in beatowing liberty 

was he not responsible for the oonseqnont fiOP Tertnllbn 
an*war* very rbeiorically what oonld be better fhAn to m»n 
in the ima^ of God F It would he ebonge If trrn the lord of 
others shomd himself be a slave. This argnment Hlaftrate* the 
use that the theory of free-will has been put to by theologian*. 
It has been regarded a* a door of eeoape from the awfnl tiflfrmTTift 
that in all ages, stoggeti piety and strike* rea*on Amryh If God 
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■was •walling that evil should be, he is not good , if 1^® nnudll- 
ing, then he is not Almighty This imports mtf discussion 
an apparently insoluble contradiction, and necessat^^ leads to be- 
■wilderment and mystery Admitting that our voi^J^ 

]ect to the law of causation, it is possible and gcsy to -vmmcate 
human justice , it is possible even, to a certam ext<“^^’ vmdicate 
divine justice For smce -we are imperfect and ^orai 

disciphne, "we must see that punishment is eminen^Y calculated to 
effect our improvement ‘Why "we were not made once, 

why the pursmt of happmess should he so arduous-j belongs no 
to any theory of the will to explam I 

St AtrotrsTlN, Bishop of !&ppo (353-429), is as ler- 

tullian on the other side He is the author of a 
of Predestmation that contmued with httle vanaf ^ ^ ® close 
of the theological discussion of Free Will His v^e'^s imdmwen 
several changes m the course of his life, hnt the sh ^ 
took remains identified -with the doctnne of Prede^^'^^^®^ 
foundation of his views was his theory of grace taitn e 
affirmed the total mabihty of man to accomphsh a’^Y ^ ' 

Good works, the smallest as well as the greatest, co™® 'wliolly horn 
God Grace attracts the corrupt -will of man, and -wii^^ an irresistible 
necessity awakens him to the need of redemptiof\f ^ 

This grace is bestowed not for merit, but of God’s 
will IS determined and controlled by the agency of conse- 

quence of what he has foreordamed The Elect chosen, not 
because it was foreseen that they would heheve at^^ become holy 
(as most of the earher fathers held), but m order fhat they might 
be made holy Augustm thus clearly dislanguisli®® ^ doctnne 
from that of mere foreknowledge He holds some 

chosen to eternal life, and others were predestmep everlastog 
punishment ‘ "Whom he teaches, he teaches of hii® 
he does not teach, he does not teach because of -ji/dgment J^his 
doctnne seems to make God unjust He forr®^*^^®^ that a 
man shall sm, and for this sin consigns him to ^ torments 

Augustm’s solution of the difficulty turns upon f®® doctnne of 
ongmal sm In Adam all men smned, and rendr^®*^ themselves 
justly liable to endless punishment Adam’s sin ® 

every one of us But Adam had free-'wiU , it ^ 
power to fix his destmy , he chose evil and det^^*^’ ' 

choice we all are irrevocably committed God is ijot therefore t e 
cause of that sm and consequent rum, he cannf** ®® accused of 
injustice m lea-mig us m the state to which we ha-{® constr^tvely, 
as lawyers would say, brought ourselves The o^^ i® 

thus placed m the free--wiLL of Adam, not m thel^®®™® 

As this reasonmg, even if conclusive, seems more |h^®P siienc 
than to con-vmce, Augustm feels the necessity of ^ 

farther In his tract on Grace and Free--will, ®®®®^®®’ 

Gk)d moves men’s hearts towards good works of mercy , o 
wards bad accordmg to their deserts, by a judgmej®^ ^ 

known, m part mystenous, bur always just He ® 
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wen Mcordlnff to any merit they po*»e*ij but according to a aid 
den jodgmenL Let not intuitico oe altnbntod to God who 1* tho 
fountain of wl*dom and juatlco. WTicn ho pcnnlU men to bo 
•educed or hardened, bcHorothat It ii on account of their demerit • 
in those ichom he tncnifiilly aaTcs, behold tho grace of God ren 
donne good for criL 

■WhUe AugttfUn ■ doctnno of PrcdejUnatlon •eema to haro 
left no place for free- will wo yet find wamingi that In defend 
ing groce freo-will mtut not bo giTcn np nor in defending freo- 

muat graoo bo nren op. It seem* difficult to attribute any 
meaning to freo-wfU in powagea. Uow ii the ciwtcnco of 
irroeUtiido graco&nnpotnJewitn free iclf-dotermlnatlon 1 Again 
he t(^ us that by the fall man lost l)Oth himself and his freo 
win that tho will IS truly free when It is not tho tlaro of rlco or 
■In. Also £rco*wiIl Is giren to man so that punishment for rin 
both by dinno and human taw b Just. Nennder obscrrcfl 
that Augustin has confounded tho coneoptlon of freedom, as a 
certain ^ge of moral dcTcJownont, and freedom from the de- 
tcTTninntion of motlrcs — a faculty potaossed by all rational minds. 
Mozloy says after carefully examhuDg the language of Augustin, 
that freewill means, with him mere Toluntary action, such as 
Is admitted by all nccesfitorians that the will fcicept perhaps 
Adam t) has no self -dotemuoieg power bat h deitrtnipoa tc ow 
and to good respoctiTolT by ori^nal sin and by grace 

Aquctsb. Aqumasis afoQover of Augustin In tho doctrinei 
of original sin irrcdstlllo grace and pndcstination. Prices 
Ua mentomm non ost oausa toI ratio prtodcstmaUoms. Tho do^ 
tnnei of tho church were to the schoolmen, what tho acts of the 
legislature arc to lawyesa, They were subjects of deduction ami 
argument but not tbemselTca to bo qnestioned. But there is 
ndlcas opportujiity for ingenjoas interpretation in reconciling tho 
doctrines irith truth or tho laws with Justieo It is, therefore in 
tcrettmg to obearra how Aquinas CDdcQTourcd to orede the oon 
scqucDocs of a doctriuo that bo was not pcrmittod to deny 

(1) In the first i»laco. tbo number of tbo reprobate wus mode 
as sm^l as junlhlo as tnouoli that would lighten tho difficulty 
Berhapa, ho says the angola that did not mil with Satan were 
more numerous than all the damned — men and derils together 

(2) The differoiice botwoon otomal happdncts and misery «r 
Aqp# amounts merely to degrera of good. According to Aqn^^ 
there are two hinds of happiness one is natural and attoinablo 
by mere hu m an effort tho other is spbitnal. There is a oorrt»- 
ponding distmctlon hi virtue. There is a goodness in tho world 
fulEaent to attain natural happlneaa, u wSl as grace to attain 
spiritnal happinow Those kinds of goodness hare thdr sourco re- 
spcctrrdy m Eeuaoo and In God. diffcranco between thoio 
condi t i on s is not one of good and eril but of higher and lower 
good. Aquinas doos not Tentnro, further than by hlnt^ to apply 
this theory of happincBS to predoatinaHon and roprobtiticm, oicirt 
ill one oaso. In laTonr of infanta dying in original sin, te 
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vours, by an ingenious feat of interpretation, to extract tbo sting 
from eternal punislinicnt 

(3) Infants dying in onginnl sin, are under tbc dinno wratli 
due to that sin Houevor hard this conclusion may seem, it is 
unavoidable , infants are condemned not for actual, but for con- 
stnlctl^c, bin But Augustin had said that the punishment of 
infants in hell "a as the mildest possible— o/anntm esse miliasimam 
Aquinas then aslvs, if it -was a scnathlc (or corjiorcal) punishment ? 
No, for then it u ould not be the mildest possible Did it mvolve 
affliction of soul ? No, for that could arise only either from cuJpa 
or from pcena If it arose from culpa, that implied the presence 
of an accusing conscience, and it ivould not be the mildest Nor 
could it arise from poaia, which impbed actual sm, or a will in 
opposition to the will of God ^Yllat then uas the pumshment of 
infants ? It uas the want of Divine Vision — the object that the 
supernatural faculties sought ‘ In the other goo^ to which 
nature tends upon her oum prmciples, those condemned for on- 
gmal sm ■will sustain no detninent ’ The only difficulty now was 
a sajnng of St Chrysostom’s, that the loss of Divme Vision was 
the Bc^ crest part of the punishment of the damned Aquinas 
answers, that it is no pam to a ivell-ordcred mind to want what 
its nature is not adapted to, provided the want does not anse 
from any fault of its own The infants ■will rejoice m their 
lot, not repining because they are not angels This reasonmg, 
though confined by Aqmnas to the case of mfants, yet appbes logi- 
cally to the good, moral man, whoso fault is substantially (unless a 
very techmeal ■view of sm be adopted) the sm of our first parents * 

Caltin popularized the predestmanan ■nows of St Augustm 
He accepts them m all their rigour, escludmg every softemng 
modification He rejects the subtlety of Thomas Aqumas, that 
God predestinates man to glory, accordmg to his merit, mas- 
much as he decreed to bestow upon him the grace by which he 
merits glory. He held that God foreordamed some 'to heaven, 
and others to hell, not for any merit or dement, but simply 
because it was his inll so to do The fall of Adam was not to be 
attnbuted to free •will, but to the di-vme decree 

The opponent of Augustin was PELAGros, who claimed for man 
complete freedom of self-detennma'fcion and asenbed to God only 

* Mozlej^s AugusUman Doctrine of Fredestination, p 302 We may 
subjom some distinctions taken in regard to Freedom and Necessity 
Peter Lombard says that three kinds of bberty must be discriminated — 
(1) Freedom from necessity, -which is possessed by God, smee he cannot 
he coerced, and ■which, m man, is not affected by the fall , (2) freedom 
from Bin, which was lost by the fall , (3) freedom from misery Thomas 
Aquinas marks the follo'wing kinds of necessity — (1) Natural, Absolute, 
or Intnnsio Necessity — that which cannot but be — is either material {e g 
quod onine compositum ex contrarns necesse est co> riimpi) or formal {e g that 
the angles m a triangle are equal to two nght angles) (2) Eitrinsio 
Necessity is either of means to ends (as that food is necessary to life), or of 
cvtnpulston, which last alone excludes wiJL Aqumas makes much of the 
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foreknOTrled™ of irtut toon, jtr Ulertu vcitMiatU arirSHion^ 
voold elect to do. After the time of OalTiii »t tho beg um i ng of 
the nth contuTT thl* Titrr w»* agnin itrongiy adrocated by 
ABStnriTTB in Ilollaxid ibeDoeforth tho empoeod toneti in the 
tieotc^vxU phase of tho qooetlon, bare pamod nnde r tho nomee of 
OalThilxm and Arminiani^ 

Tbo jAUctopiiieal asp^ b^ina to bo mote cxoloxiTtly conrid cfcd 
frith the nwmfia that foQoir 

IIOBKCS. Hobble opinion on tbo Preo-TrOl conttorony i» 
rival very deoriy and oonoUely in a ihort tract on liberty and 
Keoeasity written in answer to another by Bishop Bramholh Ho 
riTta fint hu opinlont pnd^ aerand heads, and aitrrwards assigns 
Els reasons. 

(1) When H ocmiri to a tTtan to do or not to do a oortain 
aoti^ and he has no tune, or no occasion totiefilmife the doing 
it or abatainmg ittctttorSjf foOow the pfrteiU thought he hath of 
the pood or stu conseqncxkco thereof to himself In anger the 
action foEows the idea of rorenge in fear that of escape. Sneh 
actions are voltmtary for a volantarv action is oco th^ foEowa 
nnmediatdy the }a4 appetiU (Hobbea’e phrase for Tolitkm). 
ItcuJi actions are atnctly TolantaiT, and therofore pnnUhahl^ 
For no aotion of a man can be said to bo without deliboradoD 
though never so sodden, booaose it is supposed bo hod titoo to 
dfiUberaie all the precedent time of his life whether be should do 
that Irfawi of action or not. 

p) Bd&rritoamaani ocmiideTing whether it would be better 
to do the aoticai or abstain, br Imagining the oonsequortcos of ih 
both good and eriL This alUrnate imagination of good and om 
consequences is the same as altomato iwpe and /ear or eltcniata 
appetite to do or qmt the action. 

(3) In dallberatiaa, that is, the sooocasicsi of contrary o;:pcttt«a, 
the IS the TTtS, and Immediately precedes tho douig of the 
action. AH the appetitei prior to the last, are mere tstnihoas 
or {lulinafton*. 

(4) An action Is velimts^ if done upon dolTberation, that u, 
upon choice and elootion. Ihe meaning of /re* aa applied to a 
rmnnta^ agent, is that he has not made an end of delnwratmg 

(6) LibMy is the ahaenoe of all the impedinHints to aotion that 
are nri oontamed m the nature of the agent. [HxU means froe- 

difTeranee betveec JitHtiy* and rmti*, Drates bare not freedom tho 
sheep sTctds a not *3 <a(lmtvmt fwdm rsi(>«»i but by natural 
ti'jfliict. Bot man hu rat and ratje fax contingent matters la concerned 
with oppoaitai, and U not hound to foQow any one. Inaanneh u rran 
hu ratM, he is not tied to one course. Will i« related to £ree>wl]l u 
iaffCsrtu is to ra^M. JniiUtetuM fanrolvea a mere apprehension of any 
thing u where nrradplea are known of thomselTes without any cUtti 
but to retaon ia amatrt «a tew in cerafinKsi stUrfau. In like manner will 
(s«Qs) la tfanplr the deaire of anythmf for ita own aake free-will 
n tha deafre 01 anythhig u a means to an amL The end is relatod to tha 
TMiani, u a jirtadplo la to the oonoloabm depuodent upon it. 
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(loiii from comjml'-ioii , noljlios doc*? not nllott ncccs'iity to bo ti 
tnic oontrnsf fn'{dojn ] 

((}) iS'otliing br/^n*? from iHclf Tlcnrc, wlion nn nppctito or 
wll iins(><5, IS not Ibo ifs«*lf, but pomctbing else, not 

511 one’s own disposing The uiU is ibn neccss'irj i niso of "volun- 
1 it} actions, other thnigs (than 1 lie Mill itself) an tlie cause of the 
Mill, therefore all ^oluntan, actions lia\ c nocessarj c iiists, in other 
Mords, aic lucessitated 

(7) A fiijitnriii or jnrciori/< iiise is that mIiuIi alone produces 
Iheencd 'J’ins is nn ic 1_\ anid. nticil jirojiosition, to fihoM that 
uhali \er IS jiiodiH I '1 is jirodtiMd m c< ss inlj The cause being 
gn (Ml, the n.i I t IK ( 1 s iril\ follow s 

(S) 'J'Ik* ordinari di'finition of a frei agent, as that which, 
‘when all things mo jiri'stnt which are needful to produce the 
edesj, 0 111 iieiertlieless not jirodiieo it,’ is contr idictorj and non- 
ecnsicjil 

I'm the truth of the fno first positions, II obbes appeals to 
eicij one s rolh ( tioii and expi'nincc Tlic sixth position is, th it 
nothing cun la gin vitlunil <t cnu»'‘ Now, tlnrc must be sonic 
sjiecial reason win a tiling begins, when it does begin, rather 
limn sooner oi later, or clsi* tlio thing must bo ctirnnl The 
BCNcnth point is, that oients hu\c iifCtsf'tri/ causes, if the} have 
sHj7ica.;it causes that is, in fact, if the} haio c luses at all From 
those pnnciplcs, it follow s that there is no fncihm from aec/’enti/ 
lie niJds, us an arf/umciiium ad homiitcin to the bishop, tliat if 
necessity be denied, tlio decrees and prescience of God will bo 
left watliout foundation 

DcscAUTts in lus Fourth Meditation, giics a definition of 
Mill and Freedom ‘ The power of wall consists onh in tins, that 
wo aie able to do or not to do the same tbmg, or rather in this 
alone, that in pursuing or shunning wliat is proposed to us by the 
understanding, w e so act that we are not conscious of bemg deter- 
mmod to a particular action by any external force ’ Freedom 
does not require inchfforcnco tow ards each of tw o courses, but is 
greater as we are more inclined toivards truth or goodness In- 
differenco, not moiaug for want of a reason, is tbc lowest grade of 
liberty, and manifests a lack of knowledge rather than perfection 
of wall 

In itself, Freedom is the same in man as in God, but it is exer- 
cised under different conditions The iviU of God must have been 
indifferent from all eternity, as there was no antecedent idea of 
truth or good to deteiTume it It was from bis almighty power 
that truth and good first arose But man os differently situated 
goodness has been estabbsbed by God, and towards it the will 
cannot but tend We are most free when the perfect knowledge 
of an object drives us to pursue it 

In answer to Hobbes, Descartes adduces the evidence of con- 
sciousness However difScult it may be to reconcile foreordma- 
tion wntb bberty, we have an internal feebng that the voluntary 
and the free are fbe same This seems to indicate an anxiety to 
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iho internal £»ot, -wbflo othenmo wDling tn glte up a 

Hbcrty of indifference 

ThoologioBllj, ho malntalni ft rtringont theory of Proridence. 
The perfection of God roquirod that tho lonrt thought in lu ihonld 
hftTQ pro^dctcnnined from all otonltv The decree* of God 
are nnchangeahle, and prayer haa an cflicftcy only bccanso tho 
pmyer la decrood together with tho anawer 

1*4 in hla chapter on Powtjr (although it formed no 
rartofbli original plan), to inwtigato tho natoro of tho wIlL 
Ho pinpoeely aroUea tho motaphyiicnl oontrorcraioi regarding 
predccti^tion and prorldonco, refusing to deal with any snppotoa 
* eontogjier^f^ t Rnd ngoronaly confining himteU to tho question — 
"What It^lho jiatjiro of tho Uborty poaseood by menP Tho 
f miwi/m' rif to aouta'fofHmportiftt a mind n p on the hartrfaots of 
t^ case most bo twfam as ft near approach to tho testimony of 
oacsekraanecs. Like AristoUo, ho draws tho dlstmotion between 
Toluntary snd inToltmtary, hat doos not teparuto the Tolontary 
from the /rttfy Tohmtaiy * He rccognlics a incnmng in Ifea+yJ 
os opposed to ooordon, bat xKit as opposed to nocenty He! 
dwAnP* freedom as onr being able to act nr not to act, ^coordmm 
u we ihail choose or wlE. This la the Tcry dofinition contended' 
for hy Hohbea, snd afterwards expressly adopted hy tho neces* 
sftftnan Onfflps, 

In Book IL Ohsp XXL ha dlsen asos the idea of Pow er Ho 
enters at length into the nature of TFIH and handles first the 
doctrine of Free^wtll and next the motiTcs to tho irilL As 
regardMFncdoBi hoesdoavourt to ertricelo theqDrstion from tho 
confa^ modes of expressing it. The true question Is not whether 
tho wiU ia free, btrt whether the man U free. libcorty is the power'J 
to do or to forbear doing any partknlar action, scoording to thej 

preference or directum of one s own niind.t A man is frw ifhls| 

aotkmi follow hii mental motires — ploasures and pains [ he is not] 
free, when anything external to hitn forbldi the setionj so nioTcd.1 
Toliboa is an act or the mhrd exerting the dominion It takes itaelf 
to hare otbt any part of the man, but is an operatian better 
imderetood hr any one a self refleotdon, than hr all the wtnds 
employed to daaoiibe It. It is not to bo oonferonded with desire 
we may wlQ to produoo an effect that we do not desire. 

"With referenoe to motiTe power Locke reecdres it Into tho 
tmaxsirum of the state of Desire. Hanger t hirst , aTHl are 
modes of animsinesa. When good deternunes the will. It operatos 
first hr creating a sense of nneaalness from the want of ii. We 
find that the greatest proepocts of good, as the joy* of hooTmi, 


B. n. Chap. yXT-, j 11 

t Lock* Saks the farther qneatioa— whether a man b ss free te will, as 

he b free to do what he wUlt. Of two eoaresi b he free to wfll which 
ererhepleaeeaT Thb qaertkm ineolToa an ahaurditT They that make 
a question of It mast nippoae one wOl to deiermlnQ ths aeti of 
aodanotlisrtodetaTiziaetliati andaooa^ fiitiu/im. 
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lm\o a compiimtuolj focblo ino{»\c power, wlnle a Bodilj pnm, 
Molent lo\e, piiHMon, or r(\tngo, cm keep the will Kte idj and 
intent 111 a conllict, tlio will ii urged l)j the greatest present 
unetiMnC'H 

Loolnng at tlio iiinuinoni'blo poliutationi to tlio wall, and the 
wnj tlmt our desires nso and fall b} the working of our thoughts, 
Loeke adds another tondilion of our Liht rtj of w illing— nainclj , 
the power of suspending the prosicution of a dfsiro, to give 
opportunitj to o^ainmo all the tonsi (ptenci s of the act it is not 
a fault, but a perfection in our iiulun , to act on the final result 
of a fair cxanunation Tlie constant dctennmation towards our 
own happiness is no abndgiiu nt of hhert} A man could not be 
free, if his will were detenmned bj anything but bis own dcairc, 
guided bj Ins own judgment 

Spino/a denied free- wall, bcciuse it was inconsistent wath the 
nature of God, and with the laws to which human actions arc sub- 
ject In a certain sense, God 1 ms freedom, as acting fromuncccs- 
sitj inlicrcnt in liis nature But man has not c\cn this freedom, 
Ills actions arc determined b3 God There is nothing rcallj con- 
tingent Conlingenej, free dctcnnination, disorder, chance, bo 
onlj' in our ignoraneo 

The supiioscd consciousness of freedom arises from a forget fidncss 
of the causes that disjioso us to wall and desire Volitions are the 
a arjang appetites of the soul "WTien there is a conflict of passions, 
men hardl} know what thc^ wash, but, in the absence of passion, 
the least impulse one waj or another dotemiines them Aiiobtion 
impbes memory, but memory is not in our power, so then ^obtlon 
cannot bo In dreams wo make decisions as if aw ako, mth the 
same consciousness of freedom, are those fantastic decisions to he 
considered free ? Those who fancy tlmt their soul decides freely, 
dream with their oy cs open Another explanation is that the 
undetermined ■wall is the universal wall abstracted from particular 
vohtions Although every actual vohtion has a cause, yet this 
abstract will is thought of as undetermmed, for determinism is 
no part of the conception of volition 

God 18 not the author of evd, because ovil is nothing positive 
Eveiything that is is perfect Any imperfection arises from our 
habit of forming absti-act ideas, and judging of thmgs thereby as 
if they were all susceptible of the perfection that belongs to the 
defimtion, and were imperfect in so far as they fell short of it 
But the good and the bad are not on an equahty, although they 
both express in their way the ivill of God- The good have more 
perfection m bemg more closely aUied to God 

The necessity of evil does not render pmnsliment unjust The 
•wicked, although necessarily -wicked, are none the less on that 
account -to be feared and destroyed A -wicked man may be excus- 
able, but this does not affect the -treatment he must receive , a man 
bitten by a mad dog is not blameworthy, but people have a nght 
to put him to death 

CoUjTNB has explained and defended the necessitarian dootrme 
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1b a naloiopblcal Enqulnr eonccmlBg Utmun liWity Ho 
BCCqiU Locko • definition of ubcrtj u a power in man to do as 
ho will* orplcawji, Tlit thtai* i* that every action Is detmained 
hr the pTi?c«luip catuc*, ( 1 ) ijT‘frKTi« U not in faronrof lUicrty 
ilany jalron* of liberty hato defined H in ttieh n w»y a* not to con 
tmdwA neceoity or baro conceded to tnucli at to Icoro tbenuolTe* 
no grormd to itand uponu On tbo other band cxpcrienco te*tifiot 
that wo am ncccnory agent*, that our rolition* am dctcnnlni-d by 
cantc* and oren tbo tnpportcn of fmo-wfll ockrmwlcdim that we 
do not prefer tbo worse In other wonl*, do not follow Uw weaker 
rootlTQ, (J) ^ITmtorer baa a bepinniog ba* a cause and « n cry 
canto is a neccnaiy canto. Tbo d^rioa of free-will i* therefore 
a contradiction of the law of caotality (31 Liberty Is an imiwr 
focUoa, and nece^ty an adrantaga end porlection. It U no per 
feetkm to be aUe to cbooao ono ont of two or nioro indifTcrent 
thing*. Angels am more xwrfcct than men becaose they an 
DOcawarfly determined to ptCfer good to crib (4) The deeme* of 
Qodam nocesmry catuci of erent*. Fomrdlnfltion and liberty 
aro matuoUr tobrcrtlTo. (3) If man wtm not a necctsary agent 
determined by plessttn and pain, then would be no foundation 
for rowardi and ptnuthment. 

I/ginxrrt. 1 r*< /»amre of Xflrrty and Arrmify >»ccc*iity 
iaoftwokizuhh~bypoJtctkalazNab*olatc. nypothtUml necessity 
is that laid upon fatom eooUngent* br Qod » foreknowlcdgu. 
This does not oerogate from liberty Ooa • cboico of tbo present 
from among pocome world* did not ebango but only oduQ/un^ 
tha freo natorcs of bU creature*. Them is another dlathtclkm. 
Logical, AleUnbyiical or klatlicmaticxJ nceevaity drpend* upon 
the law of idmbty or Ocmfrat/K^ios wbfla moral ncceuity 
depend* on the law of 8u^w*t SlooMm, and Is simi ly tho mind 
ebcKMing tho best, or following the strongest inebaatlop. Tbo 
pnndplo of tafBekmt Bcason a^rms that ercty erent ba* certain 
condluons constituting the reason why it t^ta. Ood * jkt 
foct nature requires that bo should not act without mason, nor 
prefer a weaker mason to » stronger Tbi* neecsnty U eompatlblo 
with freedom in CFod so also in us. hlotircs do n^ imposo upon 
us any ahsoluto necessity more than upon bfap. W ithout an m 
clinabcm to good dioico would bo mero blind chance In things 
abaolutely imJlflcrent, there can be no choke election or will 
nnoe choice must bo founded on some reason or jtrindplo. A will 
acting without any motire is a fUdicip, chimorl^ and self -contra 
dietary 

2. and Faialim, To tho objection tlrt neccssltT Is 

identical with Fatalism, Lcibnfta answer* oy dlstingnishlng throe 
lands of fatalism. Them is a >t«>iATnmpdprn fatalism whnSt sup- 
pose* that tf tha fcflbct is pro-determlncd it happen* rrithout tho 
cause. The fatalism of tbo Stoics taught men to be quiescent, 
for they were powerlcsi to rodst the courio of thmgt. There 
is a tloKl land of fataHcn aooopted by all Christians, ■ittnttHnj 
a certain destiny of thing* regulated by tho prorldcDce of Qod, 
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Jowmuluk JSxuriXD* Tindlcste* the doctrine of phnoeoplilcal 
nrrcentj in work on the Freedom of tlie 'Will (17M) m the 
tntereft of CelriiiUtio thoolo^ Hie traatiee, howemr oon*i*tj 
•Imoct Q^TUiTelj of phAoeopmcal argmnenta. 

1 Edwei^ ■ own Tiew The will 1* that hv wUoh the mind 
obooeee anythiDf and we are to oonititnted that on the mind 
chooahv or withmg a morcment of the body the mortanont fol 
lowTL The Will ii determined by the itroogcit motlTe, and the 
ftrongeot motire U the greateet apparent TOod. [By motiTO, he 
TT^iwT^t the whole of whai act* on the wllhj Kecoarity 1* only a 
fnll fixed ccrmectian between thing* moral nccotnty li 
limply the fixed oonnexlan between motires and rolitiona. 
liberty i* a power to do a* one pleases it is oppoied to oonstraint 
twT l e slia inu The other meanmgt aierfbed to Hberty an ^1} a 
Self -determining power whereby the will cansea it* own roliticms 
(3) Indifieretnce, or that, preriona to ToUtion, the Tntmt U m eoni 
Hhriom (S) Oontingence. the deniel of any fixed connooticm oe- 
tween motive* and Tolitian*, Theie conceptions of liberty he 
prooeedi to refute. 

2. Se^-de<frm/itainM 1* inoonriftent and iaconorivshle. If the 
wm detennine* it* own act*. It doiibtleee doe* so ^ the same way 
In which at prodnoa* bodily movmnonts — by acts of rolition. 
Hence erery nee rolition Is preceded by a pner Tchtian smd if 
tha prior rolition be free, it most be prasded a prior rtditum, 
and M on «a iivtsdum. Kence criM a oontiaaiction. The first 
act of a MflaB eaimot be free, for it most hare another before it 
if the first act is not free, none of tlie snbee^etat ads can be free. 
It may be urged m reply that there is no prior act determining a 
free Toltticm, but th^ the act of determining is the mme with 
the act of willing The «S^ of this is, thni the free roll 

tion is determined by nothi^ it is cntinly micaiued. Turtwid, 
therefore, of seTing the wlU is self-detennined, the proper cx 
premton would be Indettamininn t>rn« afflrma that 

oar Tolirinns do not arise from any cansea. It therefore oontra- 
dicts the law of oansality Qeoee is fometimee defined os thst 
which has a poctiTO efBcaanoy to prodne© an eflSast bnt, in this 
sense, the sheenoe of the smi would not he the nnjirc of the fall of 
dew A oanse is the reaeon or grormd why an erent happens so 
and not otherwisa , it is an anteoedont firmly oonjomed with its 
Cttoseqnent. In this sense, everything that begins to he must 
bare a cause. This is a dictate of oonumm sense, and the 
of an reasoning on things past, present, and to oome. If thing* 
may exist without a cause, thae Is no posrfble proof for the 
*Pst«ioe of Go<L Kay more, we oonld be sure nothmg hut 
wnat was present to our oonKOouinaH. 

Indetennimsm u •ometfanei made to depend on tha aobvo 
nature of the •ouL MatfmfJ emit* may re qidr e cause*, hot toH 
tious do not depend on causea, or rather (for the of verbaliy 
saving oansality) the soul is the cause of its vohtiona. EdwarrU 
answers, that this may explain vrfiy the soul ads at qD, hot not 
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fco inf»IKhflit 7 the Vm are tliey free and ppaitcTrorthy In differ 
PtTw««i i* mcormatent with repw^ing any miposition or quality of 
nnnd a* either Tirtnoui or viounu. Boinproporticmtotlieftreiigth 
of a motfre, Hberty ii deatroyei Henoe moral auaaion Is opposed 
to treedonn 'Finflily, a choioe withioat motiTe, and for no end, 

here Tift jthw pmaeuoo nor wudom in it. 

4 OonitaffOK* is inWred m Ubc^ But thia cannot be, for 
no erent happens vithimt a emue. Henoe emits are neamarUif 
oonneoted wnh their oauaca, by which, howerer Bdwards means 
only that they mranably foUav their oaaaea. His deflnitioD of 
ounse IS oo n eet his only error was m retaining the wtrrd 
necead^ with its irrelevant Mid mlilewding assoolatioiis. 

6 Tif ir\fl*uav» ^ motins It is raierally allowed that no 
volition taicM place withont a motive but the mind, it is alleged, 
has the power of oomplyttig with the motive or n^ This u a 
plain cxmtmdlotuzL How oon the mmd deteonina what motivea 
tK«11 influoDoe It, und yet the motivea be the grtmnd or reason of 
its detemunatlcin f Again, it is urged thad volition does not 
follow the strongest nmtivo. If not, then it must follow the 
weaher that it, taxto It aots without tux motive. This li to 
oontrudiot the law of cause and effect, and was Bdwards oon 
oeived, a perfect reducho od a&sunfmn, ^ did not antiopate thaj 
any one would impugn the univmality of oauae and affecL 

6 For^atowi^igt. The great pomt that Edwards sought to 
establish was that ptesdeuce involved as much neoeastty as pre- 
destination, and th^ therefore, the extreme nositdan of the Cal 
vmitts was as tenaUe as any that could be tuen op by a theist. 
In the Erst place U is evidc^ from Soriptuie that Qod a oer 
tain fordmowledge of the vohmtaiy a^ons of men. How if 
voHtioTis were ccnthigent events, they could not be foreknown, 
became nothfaig f»Ji ^ known without evidence, and for a oon 
tingent event no evidence oan be produced. A contingent event 
Is not sell-evideni, sod it oaonot be evident from its oonnexian 
with any other event, for ofmpgnon dastroyi conimgenoe. Hot 
I s it an admisaihle tu|^>osi±Ion that Qod may nave ways of knowing 
that we cannot oonooive of. For It is a oontradiotlan to suppoae 
an event known as oertain, and, at the same time, as unoertsin. 
Another evasion is, that knowledge can have no influenoe on the 
thing known. Grated, but prosocsioe may prove that an event is 
oextsin, without bemg the «nwe of its cannmty Oertsdnty of 
knowledge does not make an infallible oozmexion hetween thinga, 
hut H pre-supposes such a oonaeriotu A g ai n, it is said that^th 
God there is no disttnetien of b^ort and a/lv , tune is with li trp 
an otenud ncv> Edwards admits that there is no suooesikin in 
God's knowledge, but observes that knowledge, whether before or 
after Implies the certainty of Qie thing known. If en event is 
known by him as certain, then H win most assuredly hsppeo- 

7 I* fftsrfy enenfioZ to Aoroftlyf The of virtue is 

supnosod to consist, not m the oofaro of the acts of the will hut 
In t heir eauM. But it is more consistent with common opinion tc 
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regard moral evil as a deformity m the iiattiTO of certain disposi- 
tions and volitions Ingratitude is hateful, not on account of the 
badness of its cause, hut on account of its inherent deformity. 
It IS true that our bodily movements are not in themselves either 
virtuous or vicious, but only the vohtions and dispositions that 
produce them This relation is erroneously supposed to exist 
between our vohtions and some inner determining vohtions But 
mohkmd do not refer praise and blame to any occult causes of 
the will, they blame a man who does as ho pleases, and who 
pleases to do wrong When they ascribe an action to a man, they 
mean merely that the action is voluntary, not that it is self- 
determined, Their only conception of freedom is freedom from 
compulsion or restramt They praise a man for his amiabihty, 
the gift of nature, ns much as if it were the result of severe 
disciphne The will of God is necessarily good, but it is never- 
theless praiseworthy Although necessity is, therefore, perfectly 
compatible with praise and blame, it is nevertheless easy to under- 
stand how the opposite opmion should be generally entertamed 
Constramt is the proper and ongmal meanmg of necessity Now, 
constramt is totally mconsistent with pumshment and reward. 
Hence arises a strong association between blamelessness and ne- 
cessity "When the word necessity is tahen up by philosophers as 
the eqmvalent for certamty of connexion, the associated idea of 
blamelessness is earned insensibly and unwarily mto the new mean- 
ing But Edwards did not draw the obvious inference, that the 
word ‘necessity’ should be discarded from the controversy 

8 Pra^ical Consequences (1) Does the doctnne of necessity 
render efforts towards an end nugatory? This could only be 
said, if the doctrme affirmed, either that the event might follow 
without the means, or that the event might not follow, although 
the means was used Does the doctrme of necessity effect any 
such rupture between means and ends ? On the contrary, the 
certamty of the connexion between means and ends is the doctnne 
itself ^2) Does necessity lead to atheism and hcentiousness ? 
Edwards retorts on Liberty the charge of Atheism How can 
the existence of God be proved without the prmciple that every 
change must have a cause ? And how can it be mamtamed that 
every change has a cause, when the entire realm of vohtion is 
emancipated from causation ? As to the charge of hcentiousness, 
Edwards pomts to the exemplary conduct of the Calvmists, m con- 
trast to the looseness that often coexists with AT-rnTman doctnnes 
Beioe, contending with Priestley, followed the view brought 
forward by Dr •Clarke He defined hberty as a power of self- 
motion, and took up the foUowmg positions t(l) All animals 
possess spontaneity, and therefore hberty. (2) Liberty does not 
admit of degrees , between actmg and not actmg there is no 
middle course f3) This hberty is possible There must be some- 
where a power of beginning motion, and we are conscious of such 
a power m ourselves (4) In our volitions, we are not acted upon 
(5) Liberty does not exclude the operation of motives The power 
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of eelf-detcnnfaailon am nerer be exdtod witbont iomo new or 
dedgn. Bat It ti en intolerable abeurditr to makfi oitr motiTea or 
endi tbejjiytfcal oattioa of action. Oar iooiB mar be tbe oocadon 
of onr bat are eerteinlf not modi airi cal efflcJanta. 

Petestlzt In Ha oontroretay with Pnoo, main in hied the 



dom AH we bellere !• that we bare poww to do what we win or 
please. To will without a mottre or oontraiy to the inflnence of 
all the tnotiTea presented to the mmd, is what no man cxm be oon 
sdoos of. The ^nirnl eanoot ehooae without some inclination or 
prefereme for the thing chosen. To denj this, ii to denf that 
er ery change nnm hare a caose. 

2 PkQoKipMeal necmntg U contiitent with accogntahility 
Panlihment has an improrlng e&ot both on onr own futoro 
condoot, and on the oc^oot of other* this i* the meaning of 
joatneas of pamihment. To say that one i* pndseworthy mmns 
that he IB adnat^ hy good priiMaploe, and it therefore an object 
of lore, and a fit paiwon to bo made happy 

3 FerriitrMn(if EtrO Aa regard* Qod, there is no diitfnotkm 
between permitting and appomtmg evih In the case of man, the 
differenoe U great, for hu power of interfenmoe and oontrd Is 
lisdted. In creatarg any man, God nsost f om o e and accept aU 
the oonae^encea. WhatererreaaonscanbeprDdocedtoshowwhy 
God permits eril, will be arailable to jnstify his app oin t in g it. 

4 iLmarm and Pardm. I^neatley admits that It soondi hanh, 

bat affirms U nerertheleai to be tmo> that in all those cmnea men 
reproeoh themselres with, God is the agent and that they are no 
more agents than a sword. Actions may be referred to the per 
•cms themselres as eecondarr eanses, bat they most also be trooed 
to the first cause. Mankmri »t first seoeasamy refer their aotkmi 
to tbcmaelTea, a ooimotion that besom ee dei^ly rooted, hefore 
they begm to iward thetnadTea aa instruments m the hands of a 
aniwrior agent. Bdf applause and sell reproach hare their onmn 
in the narrower tIow and oeeae when we refer our actnms to uie 
first great oanso. The neoeantarum b^enng that stnoify speak 
ing nothing goes wrong is is cannot accpse 

hnriaelf of wrung domg He hw, therefore, nothing to do inth 
repentance, confestion, or pardon. Thi* state of feeling ho w u ser 
u a high and rare attainment when the neocasitarian mwham 
oally rrferi his actions to himself, ha will no doubt feel as other*. 

This odiTuseion by Pnastley that remorae is mconnstent with 
necaiBitT has been tanned to great account br Eeid but althongh 
the statement is xery nngaaidod. It oontalas a portkm of tte 
truth. TVo may look upon a perton s conduct m two aspects — 
in its effects, or m its oonsea. Bi its effect*, it may be rery hostile 
to human hapninett, or the rerena. From this point of xiew 
reaentment and, approbation are the apontanecioa raspousa of fed 
ing pnmahment and reward are cl^ly appropnata. On the 
other hand, wo may oanflnc our attention to the causa* of the 
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man’s conduct — ^his circTunstances, education, and opimons In 
Bcvoral-wnys, tins tends to discourage angry feeling, and to arouse 
sympathy and pity In the first place, wo are looking away from 
the c/Tccfs of the conduct, and the considerations that 3 u 8 tify and 
require punishment , in the next place, we may reflect that, m 
like circumstances, we might not have done hotter ourselves, 
then, the conduct may have resulted from a weak moral nature, 
m which case we are alw ays more ready to pity than to punish , 
and, lastly, smce we are at the scientihc point of view, there is 
strongly suggested the conception of resistless sequence — a notion 
strictly appheahle to many material phenomena, hut incorrect 
as to human actions 

5 Priestley considered that matenahsm, to which he sub- 
scnbed, mvolved the doctrmo of necessity 

BeH) has devoted a large part of his work on The Adive 
Poiuei s, to the discussion of the Liberty of Moral Agents 

I — The Nature of Ltberty He defines hberty to he a power 
over the determinations of one’s Will Necessity is when the will 
follows something mvoluntary in the state of mmd, or somethmg 
external Moral hberty does not apply to all voluntary actions, 
many such are done by instmct or habit, without reflection, and 
BO without will It 18 a power not enjoyed in infancy, hut only 
in nper years It extends as far as we are accountable, m 
short, freedom is the sine qua non of praise or blame In order 
{.till farther to clear up the conception of hberty, Peid devotes 
two chapters to explam the notion of cause Everythmg that 
changes must either change itself, or he changed by some other 
6emg In the one case, it has active power, in the other case it is 
acted upon or passive His defimtion of cause is, — ^that which has 
power to produce an effect We are efficient causes m our deli- 
berate and voluntary actions We cannot will dehherately without 
beheving that the thing willed is m our power [we may, if we 
merely expect the effect to follow] We have a conviction of 
power to produce motion in our own bodies To be an efficient 
cause IS to be a free agent , a necessary agent is a contradichon m 
terms In thus identifying freedom with power, Peid follows 
Qlarke and Price, exposmg himself to the refutation of Jonathan 
Edwards, not to mention the criticism of Sir W Hamilton 

H — Arguments tn Support of Free-ivill 1 We have by our 
constitution, a natural conviction or hehef, that we act freely 
The existence of such a hehef is admitted by some fatahsts them- 
selves [Hamilton mentions Hommel, and also Lord Karnes, who, 
however, withdrew the mcautious admission] The very notion 
of active power must arise from our constitution We see events, 
but we see no potency nor chain linking one to the other, and there- 
foie the notion of cause is not derived from external objects Yet 
it IS an unshaken conviction of the mmd that every event has a 
cause that had power to produce it (1) We are conscious of exer- 
eismg power to pioduce some effect, and this miphes a hehef that 
we have power to produce the desired effect [It, m truth, only 
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jnpHe* abdief that the ©ffootirniocrtalnljlieppot^lf Tro-rithli ] 
(2) Can any ana blame himeolf foryielding toncawarityP Braiorae 
ImpllciaoonTictionthnt weamldbare done better feowi further 
explain! what he mcena by tho ecUona that aro In onr power 
"We hare no oonceptioti of power that ia not directed by the will. 
Bat there are many thlnn that depend on our wHl that are not 
in our power Madmen, idlota, Inianta peopla In a Tiolont rage, 
hare not the power of aalf ouveniment. lakewiao, the Tiolenoe 
of a motiTe, or an inroterate whit dhnlnidica Uber^ 

2 liberty la farrolTed in aooountabllity To bo acoountable, a 
Tn«Ti nmat nnderatand the lew by which be ia bound, and hia obli 
gationa to obey it and he nmat hare pow er to do what he ia 
acoountahle for Bo far aa t power orer himeolf extonda. ao 
far ia he aocoimtahle. HenooTiolcittpasoonhimtsreapCFnaibmty 
It ia said that to canatitute an actlw oriimnal, it noM only m 
voluntary Eeid eaya, moro ia ncceaaary namely moral liberty 
For (1) tho aetkma of bmtea are voluntary Imt not caiminaL 
(2) & are tho acUona of yenmg children. (3) Madmen hero 
tmdervtanding fmd wQl, but no moral liborty arid henoo are not 
oriminaL (4) An urealrtJbla motire paBlatm or talcoa away onUt. 

3 Man^ power over hia volitlana la prorod by the fact he 
ean proascute a aonea of meons towarda an end. A plan of con 
dost Teq u ir o a nndeTai a n di ng to oo ntrw e and pewex ^ extenteit. 
Now IT each voUtton in the eerlfla waa prodooed not bv the ««« 
hnnaelf but by aome cauao aotlng ncooMrO^ ux>on him, (hero ia 
no ertdaMe that he oontnvod tho plan. The oanao that directed 
the determinahana moat hare underatood the plnn, and intended 
the execution of it. Motfvoa ooold not hare done it, for they hare 
not undervtandhig to oonoeire a plan. 

TTLr'Stfvtaiian of iXe Aryument fvr 1 Tho inflooace 

of motirea. (1) Had allowa that motive* inSnence to notion, but 
they do not act. Upon thia. Hr "W Hamilton retnaria that If 
motlvei influonoe to actdariL, they oo-opermte in producing a cwtain 
e^ot upon the agent. They are thua on Bmd ■ oWn view 
cauacs and effiaeni canaea. It ia of no ocmaequenoa m tho argn 
ment, whether motiroa bo eaid to determine a man to act or to 
infinenoe (that la to detormine) him to detennine linTiBii,1f to act. 
(2) Eeid ooea on to aay that it ia the riory of rational befaiga to 
aci according to the b^ motirea. Goa oen do everything^it u 
hi* pniae that he doea only what ia beat. But acoormng to 
Hanulton, thii la Juet one of the ineoluhle oontrodjotionB In the 
qneation. If wo attributo to the Deity the power of moral eril, 
we detract from Hi e**sitialgoodn«a and if on the other hand, 
wo dmy him thia power we detract from hia onmipotenoe. (3) la 
there a motire m erery aotkm P Held thinia not Miifiy tnflfng 
actioiia are doca without any oonamoua motire. Stewart dia 
asreea with Re d d m thia remark and Hamilton obeerreo — 
Oan w* ooncetre any act of which thero waa not a nilMent 
cauae or oonoouraa of ceuaoa. why the man performed it and 
no other F If not, oaH this came or thoae ooncauaea, 
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motive, and there is no longer a dispute ’ (-1) It cannot he 

proved that "when there is a motive on one side only, that 
motive must determme the action Is there no such thmg as 
wilfulness, caprice, or ohstmacy ? But ‘ Are not those all ten- 
dencies, and fatal tendencies, to act or not to act?’ (5) Does 
the strongest motive prevail? If the test of the strongest 
that it prevails, then the proposition is identical 
ume determmation is made by the man, and not by the motive 
‘But was the man determmed by no motive to that deter- 
TTiiTi ataon ? Was his specific volition to tins or to that Tvithont a 
^use ? On the supposition that the sum of influences (motives, 
depositions, tendencies) to vohtion A, is equal to 12, and the sum 
i-u counter vohtion B, equal to 8, can we conceive that 

^ tne detenmnation of vohtion A should not be necessary ? "We can 
^ conceive the vohtion B to be determmed by supposmg that 
I the man creates (calls from non-existence mto existence) a certam 
, supplement of influences But this creation as actual, or m itself, 
IS mconceivable, and even to conceive the possibility of thismcon- 
^ ceivable act, we must suppose some cause by which the man is 
e rmmed to exert it We thus, m thought, never escape deter- 
mma on an necessity ’ (6) It is very weak reasorung to infer from 
m power 0 pre(hctmg men’s actions that they are necessarily 
1 T 10 - ^ icofaves Liberty is a power that men use accord- 

wisely, the foohsh, foolishly 
mentq nf nn render rewards and punish- 

effect, but not alwys with the foolish and Scions 

cr,tfn,£ Keid makes a long 

1 pMciple as enounced by Leibmtz , but aU refer- 

omitted smce m so far as it apphes to the 
S p prmciple is identical with the law of cause 

but flnti ov ^ ^ answer is that the man is the cause of action, 
b^it thm evasion as we have seen, has been refuted by Hamilton 

f determmaLon of the mmd is foreseen by God, it is 

a thme- ^i^^ ^iccessity may result m three ways (1) 

wi^1hrn?+ ho ^ foreknown without bemg certam, or certam 
whioA if there is no rule of reasomng from 

Pp f X® that because an event necessarily shall 

production must be necessary Its bemg certam 
rlnpod whether it shall be freely or necessarily pro- 

■\rr.f Q -f 1 ' must be necessary because it is foreseen 

Hot so, for knowledge has no effect upon the thmg known God 

foresight does not make 
them n^ssa^ , (3) Ho free action can be foreseen This would 
preven^God foresjeemg his own actions Emd admits that there 
IS no knowledge ^of future contmgent actions m man The 
prescience of God ninst therefore differ, not only m degree but m 
kind hrorn our Imovdedge Although we have no such know- 
ledge, God may have \ There is also a great analogy between the 
prescience of future coff^gents and the memory Sf past contm^ , 
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gents, Hftmflton refotca tMs snertloru A post oontingtini if a 
oantrsdlctxoii, in becoming part It lortbwith oooonice ttccaseaty*^ 
It cannot bot be. No». to far Is Itfrombeinff trne as Rmd soon 
after saji, that ererj ‘argnmtmt to proro the ImpowthdUty of 
prwaeiice (as the knoirled^ of fntmo contingents) ptortn. with 
equal force, the unpotslbl]^ of memory" (os the imowlodgo of 
part oemtingenta) that the posribflity of o memory of erenta os 
cCTtfuwenl was, Ibeliore. wrroriinaniiiodbvaiiyphiroooplier — nor 
in rttiity Is it by Had nlms^ And in fact, ono of the most 
los^ahla ol^eoti^ to the possbOity of o freo agency arUes (on 
the adminion that all tauno eroita are forosoon by Qod) from 
the analogy of preacumoa to memory It bdng impoasible for tho 
human rnret^ to zecoTuiile the aiqqwaition that an erent may or 
may not occur and the su|q>o«itian that one of those alUnatiTe* 
has been foreseen as oartoln. 

SiaW HjLsniJt)^ oooopiei a pconhar position in regard to tho 
pree en t question. He demoUshoa all tho «iiaf popular argnmonts 
m taTom of liberty «(n<l resta the defence on nia own lew of 
the Conditioned. At tho tame time ho attribnios an cungerated 
importance to Free-will* as being not only the fcnmdoticm cd 
morality but the only doeWoe from whidi wo can legitimately 
Infer the esstence of Cfod. The phenomena that require a ddtv 
for their explanation are esdoarre^ nuxtol tho pbenomona of 
matter takm themaelTca would groimd ortm an a rg am ent to 
his negntiflffu Fate or neoessitT mi^t acccont for tho 
wodd it u only bocoose man is a 1^ Intelligenoe that a oroator 
must be supposed endowed with froe intidligonc&. 

Hamilton admits what is shown by Edwards, that the oon 
osption of an midetcrmmBd will is ineonoeATable. He thus dis- 
poses of the argument that the person is the conse of his rohtlons. 

But is the penon an or^sof undei^rainfd cense of the deter 
mmation of ms will P If he be not, then is he not a /res agent, 
and the scheme of Heoessity is adixutted. If he be, m the first 
plaoe it is impo«Ible to cwksiw tho nomlbflity of tins and, m 
the second* if the fact, thongh InoorujelTable, be allowed, it is Im 
poMible to see how a caaw awfcfmniscd ^ ony eiof^re, rgn be a 
roiioaol, fTwraZ omJ oecMuifaUt muss, Toero is no ooncoivablo 
medium between jPofolMm tod Oosnofum and the contradictory 
•ohemes of Liberty and HeoeasHy thmnedres are tnconcchable. 
Pot as we cannot oompass m Uurught an nadetmafsed enass,— 
aa abtoluU eommencemmt — the tondamentnl hTpothasis of the ono 
so we can as httle think an «rtct q/ defmwwd oiusm — qf 

rtJaim ommenaneidt — tie fondamratal hypothesis of the other 
The champions of the opposite doofadnes are thus at once resistleM 
in assault, and nnpotint in defence. The doctrine of lloral 
liberty ominot be made oonodTable, for wo can only oonomre tho 
determined and tie rdatirc. Aa already stated, all can he 
done Is to show (1) That, for the /od of liberty wo hare, bn 
mediately or mediately tie endance of oonadmuness and (Jh 
that thera are, amang tie pienmnena of many facts whi^ 
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■\vo must admit ns notnnl, but of -orlioso possibility ivo arc "vrliolly 
unable to fonn any notion ’ Again, ‘ A determination by motives 
cannot, to our understanding, escape from nccc'isitation Nay, 
were wo even to admit as true, w liat wo cannot think as possible, 
still the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only casualism; 
and the free acts of an indifTorcnt, arc, morally and rationally, as 
worthless ns the preorddred passion of a dctonainod, wiU ’ 

From lus own point of new, Hamilton is free to expose the 
inconsistency of those who accept the law of causality, and yet 
make the mil an exceiition If causality and freedom are 
equally positive dictates of consciousness, there can be no ground 
for subordinating one of these dictates to the other But by re- 
garding cnusalitj as an impotence of thought, Hamilton thinks 
he can bnng fora ard con'^ciousness in favour of liberty This fact 
of freedom is gi\ cn cither as an undoiihtcd datum of consaousness, 
or as mvolvcd in an uncompromising lav,' of dutj 

In the last clause there is a reference to KA^'T’s doctrmo of 
Freedom Tins will ho stated in its proper connexion mth his 
Ethical doctrine [ETniGAE Systems 1 

J S jMile, in his Examination of Sir "W Hamilton's Phi- 
losophy, has given a chapter to the Freedom of the "SViU His 
polemic is chiefly against the theory of Sir W Hamilton, whoso 
attempt to create a prejudice m favour of lus own peculiar views, 
by representing them as affording the only sohd argument in sup- 
port of the existence of God, Mx BIill chamettn/es as ‘not omy 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophiTing, but a grave offence 
agamst the morahty of plulosophic enquiry ’ Both Hamilton and 
MiU are agreed upon the question at issue — namely, whether our 
vohtions arc emancipated from causation altogether Both reject 
the evasion that ‘ I ’ am the cause 

1 The evidence of experience * Mr Mill begins by conced- 
ing to Hamilton the mconceivability of an absolute com- 
mencement and an infinite regress This double mconcoivahihty 
apphes, not only to vohtions, but to all other events Why 
then do we m regard to all events, except vohtions, accept the 
alternative of regress? Because the causation-hypothesis is 
estabhshed by experience But there is the same evidence in the 
case of our vohtions The antecedents are desires, aversions, 
habits, dispositions, and outward circumstances The connexion 
between those antecedents and vohtions is proved by every one’s 
expeiaence of themselves, by our observataon of others, by our 
predicting their actitns, and by the results of statistics T^ere 
prediction is nneertam, it is because of the imperfection of our 
knowledge, we can predict more accurately the conduct of men, 

* The evidence of expenence is admitted by Mr Hansel to be in favour 
of necessity — ‘ Were it not for the direct testimony of my own conscious- 
ness to my own freedom, I could regard human actions onlj as necessary 
links in the endless cham of phenomenal cause and effect ’ Mansel’s 
ildaphynics^ p 168 
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than tho obang« of the ireotbcr Hence a rolition fcllcrw* It* 
moral oan*o*, m a jdiyaical ertait follow* it* ^ytlcal ceawa, 
■Whether tt muri do eo iTr lEU profeaeoi hfmtou to bo Ignorant, 
and therefore oondcaim* the use of tho word nooewity bat ho 
know* that it tlwayi doe*, 

i, TM teitimony qf QtMtdenutco*, Tho eridenco that deddoa 
Sir W Hamilton wa* eonartonaneea. Wo aro either directly oon 
•don* offroodom, or indrroctlythrongh moral oblagahcecL hur ICII 
frrrrmin** flrft, whether we are oonamona of fr« will whother 
■before dcoiiion, we are oemsdem* of bomg able to domde dther 
way Properly gpeaUng thi* ia a tact we oaimot ponlbly bo 
oonanoiu of aa we are oonadona on^ of what u not of what ui/f 
fce. We know we can do a thing only by domg it. The belief in 
freedom must, tha^ore, bo an mt e r pr o Ca tion of part ox p er ienco. 
This internal feeling of froedom implle* that wo oonld haro decided 
the other way the troth ia, not unlnaa we prefciTed that 

way "^i^en we {magme omaelTo* acting difierenuy from what 
we did, we think of a change in the antecedenta, aa by knowing 
•amothmg that we did not know llr Mill therrfore altojprtber 
dispute* ue assertion that we are oonsckma of being able to act in 
oppoaltiou to the itrongert prwent dmro or ereni^ 

S Aoay*TdaMl\tv Ur MQI then naamlnca whoUuar moral 
r^spon^tbiity inreVTta fx^cdcon from cansatum. Heapemsi^ty 
wther tiiat we ezpeot to be poniahed for certain act* or 
that we ihoold doaerre pnidahment for those acta The first 
altonatire may be thrown oat of aoocmnt. The question then ia, 
whether free-will fa mTobred in the jortnee* of panishmont In 
thia diacnKm, Mr Mfll aannnce no perboalar theory of marals it 
ia enongb that a diSorenoe between right and wr o ng be admitted, 
and a nataral preference for the rirat. Whoever does w ro ng 
beoome* a natural object of actiro diJilrn, and perhaps of mmlah 
ment The liability of the wrong-doer to be thus called to 
account has probably maoh to do with the feeling of being 
aoconntahla Oriental despots end persona of a raperior ooate 
■how not the least feeimg of aoooantsbibty to thesr mfariora. 
Moreorer if there were a raos of moo^ as miaobrnrona oa 
honi and tigwa, we ihoold tree* them prerasely aa we treat wild 
beasts, although they acted noccirily ao that the most strmgent 
form of fatall^ Is not htoonaiatent with p u t ti ng a high ralue on 
goodneea, nor with the oziatciDoe of approbation and pcmaltict. 
The real ouastion, bowirvor la — Would the pmushtDent be jnrt ^ 
Is it Joat to pimish a mmi f«jr what he oannot help f Oertcdnly it 
is if pCTuiahmgnt is the only means by which he cap bo enabled 
to help It. Funuhmmt ia mflioted aa a means towards an opd 
but if there is no effijamy in the means to procure the en d, that u to 
Ray if our Tolitions are not determined by motiTce, then ptmlih- 
ment 11 without juatiacatian. If an endis JnstiflaUe thesoloand 
neoaaaary means to that end moat be Jurtiaabla. Now the Ne- 
cecitaxian Theory prooeeda upon two ends, — tho benefit of the 
offender MrmelJ, and the protobtlon of other*. To punish a 
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for its benefit is no more unjust than to administer medicme In 
tbo defence of just ngbts, pumsbment must also bo just Tbe 
feeling of accountability is then nothing more than the knowledge 
that punisbmcntivill bo just 'NoTisthisapdittoprincipit Mr Mill 
considers bimself entitled to assume tbe reabty of moral distmc- 
tions, sucb reabty not depending on any theory of the •will If this 
account should not be considered sufBcient, how can -we justify the 
punishment of cnmes committed in obedience to a perverted con- 
science ? RavaiUac and Balthasar Gdrard regarded themselves as 
heroic martyrs No person capable of bemg operated upon by the 
fear of punishment, tolU over feel punishment for wrong-domg to 
bo unjust 

4 Necessity is not Fatalism The doctrine of Necessity is clearly 
distmguishable from Patahsm Pure fatahsm holds that our 
actions do not depend on our desires A superior power overrides 
our ivisbos, and bends us according to its -will Modified fatahsm 
pioceeds upon the detci-mmation of our iviU by motives, but holds 
that our character is made for us aud not by us, so that we are not 
responsible for our actions, and should m vain attempt to alter 
them The true doctrmo of causation holds that in so for as our 
chai actor is amenable to moral disciplmo, we can improve it, if we 
desire According to Mr Mansel, sucb a theory of moral causation 
IS really fatahsm Yet Kant held that the capabihty of predict- 
ing our actions does not destroy freedom it is only in the forma- 
tion of our character that we are free; and he almost admits 
that our actions necessarily follow from our character But, m 
truth, the vobtions tending to improve our character are as 
capable of hemg predicted as any voluntary actions And netes- 
Bity means only this possibibty of hemg foreseen, so that we 
are no more free m the formation of our character, than m our 
subsequent vohtions 

5 The influence of Motives Mr Mansel, following Keid, has 
demed that the strongest motive prevails, smee there is no test of 
the strength of a motive hut its ultimate prevalence But (1) the 
strongest motive means the motive strongestm relation to pleasure 
and pam (2) Even if the test referred to was the Tvill the pro- 
position would stiU not he unmeanmg We say of two weights m a 
pair of scales, that the heavier ■will hft the other up , although we 
mean by the heavier only the weight that 'will lift the other up 
This proposition imphes that in most cases there is a heavier, and 
that this 18 always the same one, not one or the other, as it may 
happen So also if there be motives uniformly followed by 
certain vobtions, tbe free-will theory is not saved. 
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PEBLIITTKAET TIBW OP ETHIOAX dUBBTIOKa 

As ft profkoe to tEe ftoooimt of the Ethical SjvtemB, and a 
pnnaple of arrangemarit, for the better oompanii^ of tiietn, 
^0 renew m order the qaeetume that anre m the dift^ 
onssioii^ 

L Elrtt of all le the qoeetion u to the Ethioal BiiXPAEn 
What, in the last reeart, is the teat, cntenoih umpire, appeal, 
or Stimdard, m detenmmng Right and Wrong ? In the con 
Crete longnage of Paley Why am I obliged to keep my word P 
The answer to this is the 'Ilieory of Sight and Wrong the 
esBcntial part of oveiy Ethical SysteirL 

We may (^ota the leading answen, ae both explaining 
and snnmmnzmg the riVi\>if f in n at^ rm of Elhics, more espe- 
cial^ of klodem Ethica. 

1 It a alleged that the ar lutr ary Will of the Deity as 
expressed m tlm Bible, Is the oltunnte standard On this 
now ai^thlng thus oommanded is right, whatever bo ita oonso- 
qnencoe, or however it may daah with onr aentimantB and 
reoftomiiga. 

2- It was tnamtained Hobbea, that the Soreredgn, 
acting under hit responiibm^ to God, is the sole arbiter of 
Right and Wrong As rogaida Obligatory Morality, tlnf 
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seems at fiist sight an identical proposition, moiality is an« 
other name foi law and sovereignty In the view of Hobbes, 
however, the sovereign should be a single person, of absolute 
authority, humanly irresponsible, and iiiemoveable , a type of 
sovereignty repudiated by civihzed nations 

3 It bas been bold, in various phraseology, that a certaiu 
fitness, suitabibty, or piopriety m actions, as determined by our 
Understanding or Eeason is the ultimate test When a man 
keeps his word, there is a coitain congiuity or consistency 
between tbe action and the occasion, between the makmg of 
a promise and its fulfilment , and wherever such congruity 
IS discernible, the action is right This is the view of Cud- 
worth, Clarke, and Price- It may be called the Intellectual 
or Rational theory 

A special and more abstract form of the same theory is 
* presented in the dictum of Kant — * act m sucb a way that 
your conduct might be a law to all beings ’ 

4 It IS contended, that the human imnd possesses an in- 
tuition or instinct, whereby we feel or discern at once the 
right from the wrong, a view termed the doctnne of the 
Moral Sense, or Moral Sentiment Besides bemg sup- 
ported by numerous theonzers in Ethics, this is the prevailmg 
and popular doctrine , it underlies most of the language of 
moral suasion The difficulties attending the stricter mter- 
pretation of it have led to various modes of quabfying and 
explammg it, as wiU afterwards appear Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson are more especially identified with tbe enunciation 
of this doctrine in its modern aspect 

5 It was put forth by Mandeville that Self-interest is the 
only test of moral rightness Self-preservation is the first 
law of bemg , and even when we are labouring for the good of 
others, we are still having regard to our own interest 

6 The theory called Utility, and Utditanamsm, supposes 
that the well-bemg or happmess of mankmd is the sole end, 
and ultimate standard of morality The agent takes account 
both of his own happmess and of the happmess of others, 
snbordmatmg, on proper occasions, the first to the second 
This theory is definite m its opposition to all the others, but 
admits of considerable latitude of view withm itself Stoicism 
and Epicureamsm are both mcluded in its compass 

The two last-named theories — Self-Interest, and Utibty or 
the Common Well-Bemg, have exclusive regard to tbe con- 
sequences of actions , the others assign to consequences a 
subordinate position. The terms External and Dependent 
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are olw nsad to expre«» the referonoo to Ha^inew ftfl tie 
end Internal and Independent are the oontnutiug opitheti 

TT. Etlucal Theory embraces cortnm qneitions of pure 
PffTCHOLOOT 

1 The Piyohologicail n&turo of Consaonco, the lloml 
Benec, or by ■whatever name we designate the fhonlty of dis- 
tinffnishing nght and wrong together with the motivo power 
to mllow 5je one eschew the other That snoh a mcnlty 
exists If admitted. The qoestion if, what if its place and 
ongin in thommd? 

On the one nde Conscience is held to be a nwivs and 
nlUmate power of the mind, Uke the feeling of Rosiftance, the 
sense of Taste, or the consoaonsoets of Agreement. On the 
other nde Oonscienc® is viewed as a growth or denvation 
from other recogmxod properties of the mind. The Theory of 
the Standard (4) caUed the dootrme of the Moral Sense, pro- 
oceds open the frnt new on that theory the Standard and 
the Paonlty make properly but one qoftftian. All other 
theones are znore or less oompatible with the composite or 
denvabro nature of Goasaeace) the snpporton of Utih^, is 
particular adopt thu alternatiTe. 

2. A. second Piyoholocnasl aaeetiOD regarded hy many 
(notal^ by Ean^ as vitally implicated m Moral Ob^goticin, 
IB the Fr©«om of the TfilL Tbe history of opinion on this 
Bul^ect has been in greet part already given. 

8 Thirdly It has been debated, on Psychological grounds, 
whether our Benevolent aohona (which all admitl ore 'olti 
mately modes of self regard or -whether there be, in the 
human mmd, a eonroe of purely Disinterested oonduct. The 
first view or the reforenoe of benerolence to Selfl admits 
of degrees and rsnebes of statement. 

(1) It may be held that m perfornung good actions, wo 
exp^ and obtam an immediate rewam folly eqnivMent 
to the saenfleo made Ocoesumally we are rewt^ed in 
kind but the reward most nsnally forihoommg (acconlmg to 
Msndenlle) is pais© or flattery, to which the hnman mmd 
IS acntely sensitive. 

(2) Our oonstitntion may bo Boch that we are pained by 
the si^t of an object in distress, and give aanstonoe, to 
-tebeve omwlTes of the pain. This -was the view of Hobbes j 
and it IS also admitted ly ilandenllo as a secondary mobve. 

(3) We may be ao formed as to denve enjoyment from 
the performance of acta of kmdness, in the gimiii immediate 
way that wo are gratified by warmth, fio-wori, or musao wo 
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should thus he moved to benevolence by an intnnsic pleasure, 
aud not by extraneous consequences 

Bentham speaks of the pleasures and the pains of Benevo- 
lence, meaning that we derive pleasure from causmg pleasure 
to others, and pain from 'the sight of pain in others 

(4) It may be affirmed that, although no have not by 
nature any purely disinterested impulses, these are generated 
in us by associations and habits, in a manner similar to the 
conversion of means into final ends, as in the case of money 
This IS the view propounded by James klill, and by Mackintosh 
Allowance being made for a certain amount of fact in 
these various modes of connecting Benevolence with self, it is 
still maintained in the present work, as by Butler, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and others, that human beings are (although 
veiy unequally) endowed with a prompting to relieve the 
pains and add to the pleasures of otheis, irrespective of aU 
hdit-iegaiding consideiations , and that such prompting is 
not a product of associations with self. 

In the ancient world, purely disinterested conduct was 
abundantly manifested in practice, although not made promi- 
nent in Ethical Theory The enumeration of the Cardmal 
Viitues does not expressly contain Benevolence, but under 
Courage, Self-sacnfice was implied Patriotic Self-devotion, 
Love, and Friendship were virtues highly esteemed In 
Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurehns, there is a recognition of 
general Benevolence 

The two heads now sketched — The Standard and the 
Psychology of onr Moral nature — almost entirely exhaust 
modern Ethics Smith, Stewart, and Mackmtosh agree m 
laying down as the pomte m dispute these two — Pirst, What 
does virtue consist m ? Secondly, What is the power or 
faculty of the mind that discovers and enforces it P 

These two positions, however, are inadequate as regards 
Ancient Ethics For remedying the deficiency, and for hnng- 
ing to hght matters necessary to the completeness of ac. 
Ethical survey, we add the following heads — 

HI The Theoiy of what constitutes the Supreme End of 
Life, the Bonum or the Summum Bonum The question as to 
the highest End has divided the Ethical Schools, both ancient 
and modern It was the point at issue between the Stoic^s 
and the Epicureans That Happiness is not the highest end 
has been averred, in modem times, by Butler and others the 
opposite position is held by the supporters of IJtihty What 
may be called the severe and ascetic systems (theoretically! 
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rda» to sfliicfaon any imttnit of bamnnc*a or plcosnro, except 
throogti Tirtao, or da^ to othoTs. Tbo now practically pro* 
ceeded apoD aow aad m aS«i that nrluo difcoargc* 
a miiti a obligntionB to hi* follows, which being accotorfifh^ 
bo u then at Itbortr to wol. what pleases hin^f (ror tho 
application of tbo law* of mind to the theory of Qii-iixzu, 
SCO Appendix C ) 

IV -Tbo CLiMincx’no'! ot T>nms i» charactcnslto of differ, 
ont lyttcm* and difforont aotbots. Tho oldest sebotno is tho 
Four Cardinal Yirtoc* — Pmdcnco, Coorngo, Tempomneo 
Jnshco. Tho modem Cbruttmn mmnllst* nsnoUy adopt tho 
diriuon— Datie* to God to Otbora, to Self 

iloroorcT thcro aro diffcronccainthoinbslanco of Jlomlity 
itaolf or tho thing* actuAlly impoicd Tbo codo nndor Obns. 
tianitj has ronoa both from Jodaism and b-otn Paganismu 

V ~Tho pclationthip of Ethic* to Politics is doso whflo 
tho point* of difforenco of tho two aro also of great import- 
ance. In Plato tho two aotgccU were mwjpanihlo and in 
Amtotlo, thoT were blended to otcen. Ilobbc* also toioed 
lUhica and Politic* m one *y»tcm (So© Chap, ii., 5 3 ) 

VL Tbo relation of Ethics to Tiieoloot it mnoo^ly repro. 
seotod in modem syttomi. Tbo Fathers and tho Schoolmen 
Bcocptod the anthonty of tho Biblo chiefly on trodiUon, and 
did not ventnro to ait la jodgment on tho sobstanco of tho 
roTelation. They tboreforc, retted their Ethic* cxclnsivcly 
on the Bible or at most, rentored upon givrng lomo more 
mpplemcnt of it* precept*. 

Others, m more modem times, baro contidored that tbo 
moral dmractor of a porolation enters into tho omdenco in it* 
fuTonr whence morali^ mnet bo contidored a* independent, 
and excloairely human in it» origin It would bo reasoning 
in a circle to denro tho morel law from tho Bible and then 
to prove tho Biblo from the tnonil law 

Roligion tuporadd* it* own aonction to tho moral dntlo*, 
■o for 0* adopted by it| layrng especial *trc«a upon eoloct pre- 
cept*. It lihowito call* mto being a distfeot code of dntie*, 
the religious datie* etnetly so callod which no foreo 
except with behovers. Tho dabe* to God, m tho modom 
cla ss i fl cnt ia n, are religion*, a* dutnigmihod from moral 
dnhe*. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE ETHICAL STANDARD 

1. Ethics, or Morality, is a department of Practice , 
and, as with other practical departments, is defined by 
its End. 

Ethics IS not mere knowledge or speculation, like the 
sciences of Astionoruy, Physiology, or Psychology , it is 
knowledge applied to practice, or useful ends, like Navigation, 
Medicine, or Politics Every prachcal subject bas some end 
to be served, the statement of which is its definition in the 
first instance Navigation is the applying of different kinds 
of knon ledge, and of a variety of devices, to the end of sailing 
the seas 

2 The Ethical End is a certain portion of the welfare 
of human beings living together m society, reahzed tbrough 
rules of conduct duly enforced 

The obvious mteution of morality is the good of mankind 
The precepts — do not steal, do not kill, fulfil agreements, 
speak ti uth — whatever other reasons may be assigned for them, 
have a direct tendency to prevent great evils that might other- 
wise aiase in the intercourse of human bemgs 

Farther, the good aimed at by Ethics is attained by ndes 
of acting, on the port of one human bemg to another', and, 
masmuch as these rules often mn counter to the tendencies 
of the individual mind, it is requisite to provide adequate m- 
ducemenh to comply with them 

The Ethical End is what is otherwise called the SriuniAED, 
test, 01 entenon, of Right and Wrong The leading contro 
versy of Morals is centeied m this pomt 

3 The Rules of Ethics, termed also Law, Laws, the 
Moral Law, are of two kmds — 

The first are rules imposed under a Penalty for ne- 
glect, 01 violation The penalty is termed Pumshment ^ 
the imposmg party is named Goveinment, or Authority , 
and the rules so imposed and enforced, are called Laws 
proper. Morality proper. Obi — atory Morality;, Duty 
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4 The second ore rnles \rlioae only external support i« 
Raxirdt^ conshtubog Ophoiml Morality Mont, Virtne 
or Nobleness. 


Monil duties uro a sot of mica!, pTocopts, or prescriptions, 
for the direction of human coudoct m o certain apboro or pro- 
Tince These mloa aro onforcod by two iindi of moUvet, 
requiring to be Iccpt distinct. 

L~One class of mlefl aro nmdo oompnlsory by the infltchcm 
of pain, m the cose of Tiolation or nogicet. Tho pain so in- 
flicted is te rmed a Penalty, or Pnnishinent it is ono of tho 
most ffiTwilmr exponenoes of all human boings living ip 
iDOie^ 

The tutitution that issue* Rule* of this class, and inflicts 
punishment when they am not complied with is termed Go- 
vernment, or Anthem^ I all ita rules nro anthontativo, or 
obbgatorv they are Laws stnctly so called, Lqwb proper 
Punishment, Government, Anthonty SupononVy Obligation 
Law Duty ~doflDO each other thciy are all difTcreDt mhdes 
of regnrding the same faoL 

Morality is thus m every rcspoct analogous to Civfl Go- 
Temeumt, or tho Law of the Land, l^ay Corthor it squares, 
to a veiT great extent, with Polibcal Aathontr Tho points 
where the two coincide, snd those where thoy do not coincide, 
may be briefly statod — 

(1) All the most essential parts of Morality ore adopted 
and earned out by tho Low of too Land The ruloa for pro- 
toefang person and prop erty for falfiUing cantmots, for per 
forming reciprocnl dufaet, are rules or hxwi of the State and 


are enforced by the State, through its ovrn machinery Tho 
penalties inflicted bypubho imthonty oonstituto what is called 
the Folitioal Sanction they are the most severe, and the most 
ftnetir and dispaasiou&tely administered, of all penalUea. 

(2) There are curtaui Moral dutiee enforced, not by 
pnbUo and offlcud authority but bythe memben of the com 
monity m their pnmte capacity iTieaa are sometimes called 
the laws of Honour because tnoy are puniibed by withdraw 
mg from the violator the honour or esteem of his fellow 
oitiiena. Ooumge, Prudence as regards self Ohasfa^ Ortho- 
doxy of opnaion, a oertam ooufonnity m Tastes and Umgeg, — 
are all pioKribed hy the mass of eaon community to a greoter 
or less extent, and are insisted on under penalty of ■^nnal dis 
grace and exoommmuoafaoii. Tbu is the Somal or tho Popu 
Ur Sonotlom The department so marked out> being distinct 
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from the Political sphere, is called, by Austin, Positive 
Morality, or Morality proper. 

Public opinion also chimes in with the Law, and adds its 
own sanction to the legal penalties for offences unless the 
law happens to bo in conflict with the popular sentmaent 
Criminals, condemned by the law, are additionally punished 
by social disgrace 

(3) The Law of the Land contains many enactments, be- 
sides the Moral Code and the machinery for exeenkwg it 
The Province of Government passes beyond the properly pro- 
tective function, and mcludes many institutions of pubhc con- 
vemence, which are not identified with right and wrong 
The defence fiom external enemies , the erection of works of 
public utility , the piomotion of social improvements, — are 
all within the domain of the public authority^ 

n -The second class of Rules are supported, not by penal- 
ties, but by Rewards Society, instead of pnnishmg men for 
nqt being chantable or benevolent, praises and otherwise 
lewaidsthem, when they are so Hence, although Morahty 
inculcates benevolence, this is not a Law proper, it is not 
obligatory, authoritative, or hmdmg , it is purely voluntary, 
and IS termed merit, virtuous and noble conduct 

In this department, the members of the community, m 
their unofficial capacity, are the chief agents and admimstra- 
tors The Law of the Land occupies itself with the enforce- 
ment. of its own obligatory rules, having at its command a 
perfect machmery of pumshment Private mdividuals ad- 

• Duties strictly so called, the department of obligatory morahty, en- 
forced by punishment, may be exemplified m the following classified 
summary — 

Under the Iiegal Sanction, are inoluded , (A) Forbearance from 
(specified) injuries , as (a) Intentional injury-. — crimes, (i) Injury notmten- 
tional — wrongs, repaired by Damages or Compensation (B) The ren- 
dering of services , («) Fnlfilhng contracts or agreements , (o) Recipro- 
cating anterior services rendered, though not requested, as m ffiial duty , 
(c) Cases of extreme or superior need, as parental duty, relief of destitution 
Under the Popular Sanction are created duties on such points as the 
following — (1) The Etiquette of small societies or cotenes (2) Reli- 
gious orthodoxy , Sabbath observance (8) Unchastity , violations of the 
etiquette of the sexes, Immodesty, ana whatever endangers chastity, 
especially m women (4) Duties of parents to children, and of children 
to parents, beyond the requirements of the law, (6) Suicide when only 
attempted, the individual is punished, when earned out, the relatives 
(6) Drunkenness, and neglect of the means of self-support. (7) Gross 
Inhumanity In all these cases the sanction, or punishment, is social , 
and 18 either mete disapprobation or dislike, not issuing m overt acts, or 
exclusion from fellowship and the .good offices consequent thereon. 
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miuftor prtuBc, hcmonr esteem, opproboUon, nnd reward. In 
ft few instances, the Gerortumont dispenses rewards as in 
the bestowal of offico, rank, titles, and pennons, bat tins 
fonction IS exceptional and limited. 

Tbo oondnot rewarded by Somoty is chiefly rcsoIvaWo mto 
Benoficcnco. Whoever is mored to incur sacriflccs, or to go 
through labours, for the good of others, is tho object, not 
merely of gratitude from tho persons benefited, bnt of oppro- 
heticni from socnoty at largo 

Any remarkablo stnetnets or fidelity In tho discharge of 
duties properiy so called recoivcs gonoral esteem. Even in 
matters merely ceremonial, if importanco bo attached to 
them, sedulous and exact compliance, being tho distmolion of 
tho few win cam the approbation of the many • 

6 Tbo Ethical End or ^totality os U has betn Is 
founded partly on Well being, or Utility and partly on 
Sentunent 

The portions of Morality banng in mow tho pTerveutiou of 
human misery and the promoUeu of human happiness, are 
known and obnoat. They oro not tbo whole of Morality at 
il heu he€fu 

Optkcal llonUty th« Uoiatltyot Bew»ni, U miD)ihBedBS fi^ 
lowt — 

(A) A liberal perfimoaiKe of dotlfa }irop«riT to caHed. ( ) The 
npmrt of agod parents t thia, tbooeb to a corlaJo extrat a IrgU dntj 
U nin xaore a rlifae, b«lu ctlmolalcd bj the approtutioa of om k fd 
Ion. The pertonnaaM oi the timllr datiea gtimallj u tbo nbtcct of 
comamdatfon. (<) Tba parment ol debU tbat cannot b« lofnmjr re« 
oormd, u in tb# eaae ofbaoWopU after reedTinir tbeir dJ^ebarK®- 

Tbeae exaraptca typUy caaoa (1) when no dtdnito lav U laid dovn, 
or vhere Qm lav li oootent vitb a minfaniai and (3) wbera the lav ia 
reitralfted bj iU nilea of aridenoo or procodojo. 8wety in neh caaot. 
ftspa la and aoppUea a taotlro bi tbo abare of rraard. 

(B) Par* ■\Trtoa, or Banefloweo all aetaona for the boneflt of otben 
vftboTil rticclatkm, and vithoot rovaid relief of dafa^ mcaotion cf 
the good Ol indiridaala or of aoctetr at large. ILo higheai hoiunrs of 
■Del tj are eallad into exerdao hr the blrtt^ acrrleea. 

Benthant’a rrindpla of the elafana of aopmior need cannot be fnllT 
eairiad oat, (although be eoocelrea It might, la aooe ouea) 'by dtbar the 
legal or the powilar tanctloQ. Thai, the act of tba tiamaritan, the 
reacae of a ihfp a crev from drovnlnff edold not bo exacted , tbo lav can 
not rt^nlre hffloitm. It fa of fmpottaDoe to remark, that allboogh Ihity 
and bebleaeo, P unlahmeT it and Bavaid are Jn tbofr eitrvmcf mmi*. 
takablr eoatraatod, yet there may be a margin of donht or ambignltr 
(like the pawhig of day into nlgbt) Thna, ax prowd appmbatlofi 
penexiBr ipetkmg bdona to Bevard yot, if h baa beooene a tblnff of 
eootae, tha vitbbolding oflt opentca aa a Pnolibment or a Penalty 
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Sontiment, caprice, arloitrarj liking or disliking, are 
names for states of feeling that do not necessarily anse from 
tlieii objects, but may be joined or disjoined by education, 
custom, or tbe power of tbc will The revulsion of mind, 
on tbe part of the Jews, against eating tbe pig, and on our 
own part, as regards borsc flesb, is not a primitive or natural 
sensibility, like tbe pain of hunger, or of cold, or of a musical 
discoid, it IS purely artificial, custom bas made it, and 
could unmake it The feeling of fatigue fiom overwork is 
natuial, tbe icpugnanco of casto to manual labour is facti- 
tious Tbe dignity attached to tbc military profession, and 
tbe indignity of the office of public executioner, are capricious, 
arbitrary, and sentimental Our prospective regaid to tbe 
comforts of oui declining years points to a real interest , our 
feelings as to tbe disposal of tbe body after death are purely 
factitious and sentimental Such feelings are of tbe things 
w ow oun jJOtLC ) , and tbe grand mistake of the Stoics was 
them mewing all good and eml whatever in the same light 

It IS an essential part of bnman liberty, to permit each 
person to fonn and to indulge these sentiments or capnccs , 
althongb a good education should control them with a mew 
to om bappmess on tbe whole Bnt, when any individual 
liking or fancy of this descnption is imposed as a law upon 
the entire community, it is a perversion and abuse of power, 
a confounding of tbe Ethical end by foreign admixtures 
Thus, to enjom authoritatively one mode of sepulture, pumsb- 
ing all deviations from that, could have notiung to do with 
tbe preservation of tbe order of society In such a matter, 
tbe interference of tbe state m modern times, bas regard to 
tbe detection of crime in tbe matter of life and death, and to 
tbe evils arising from the putrescence of the dead. 

6 Tbe Ethical End, although properly confined to 
Etdity, IS subject to still fartbei liruitations, accoiding to 
tbe mew taken of tbe Province of Moral Government, or 
Authority 

Although nothing should be made morally obligatory but 
what is generally useful, the converse does not bold , many 
kinds of conduct are generally useful, but not morally obbga- 
tory A certain amount of bodily exercise m tbe open air 
every day would be generally useful , but neither the law of 
tbe land nor public opmion compels it Good roads are works 
of great utility , it is not every one’s duty to make them 

Tbe machinery of coercion is not brought to bear upon 
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«Tcry ctmcoirable utility It jmndpally morrod, irhcn 
not abased, for a eoloct claw of ntUitic*. 

Bomo uUlitaca aro IndapotxBablo to tbo rory ciittcoco of 
men in aoctoty Tbo pranofy morol datie* mart bo obaorrod. 
to •ottto degree, if men aro to Uro together nn Tnoo end not to 
rottm at largo ni bewU, The interest* of Becuntn arc tho 
flrtt and most preumg coocom of hnman society Whatever 
relate* to tiu* has a enrpasnng importnnco ‘^ccanty i* 
oontrasted with Improvomont what rolntca to Seennty ii 
declared to bo Right what rdatca to Improvomont is said to 
bo Expedient both aro form* of CTtiUty bnt tUo ono is prow 
log and indispcruable tho other i* optional Tlio ssmo diOcr 
onco is cnqircasod tho contrasts — Being and Well being ; 
Emstenco and Prosporons Existonco hnndamentnls or F son 
tials and Clrcnmstantials That (ho highway robber shonld 
bo pumibed i* a port of Being that the highways should bo m 
good repair is a part of Wou being That Jnstico shooldbo 
aono la Enstenco that tkrmon and tradcri ibonld givo in to 
gove mm ont tho ctatistic* of thoir oconpntion, u a mcons to 
Proeperen* Enstenoo • 

It is pnwc to tdreri to one sprofie inBoenco in moml maet 
aenti Krrmg to disguise the Etnical end and to widen tho di*« 
ttnetion bo t woo n mcr^ty as It has bem and morality as it onebi 
to bo, Tho enforong of legal and Tnornl mactments detnarKU a 
Tcveri)/ cemkm, to bo lodged in tbo hands of CLtloin persons 
Uio possession ot srtdch I* a temptation to exoted tho strict 
oxlgBocies of pablio safety or tbo common walfaro. Probably 
many of the wHmi. (ono^ ceTomonicis liking* and antipathic*, 
that hsTO found thetr way into tho moral code* of nations, bare 
amonfromtho artntrart oispoiition of certaJn indiTiJtmli happen 
ing to bo tn autboritr at portlcnlar Jnnetorcs. Even tho general 
cemmumty acting in a spontaneous manner impose* iwdlcM 
restraints upon Its^ dshgbttng zooro in tho exerclae of power 
thin in the freedom of {ndlvldiw action. 


Thfi coaditioni (hat cegolato the aathMttaU e eofcTeement of 
aetiems, are eihaostfrelyiriTen hi «*k» on Jnrispradenen, but they do 
not aU ouucejn Ethical i.Tioory The ecrpediefico of imposing a rale 
depends on the importance of tbo oW«t oorapurd with the cost of tbo 
mafthlnery A certain Une of conduct may be hif^y heneiB^l, hot may 
not be a fit ease for coo i c j an. For example, the law can enforce only a 
ofterrics now If the emss be iwdi that a raltdranm ii wlcfa, 
as in helping a ship in dfstmsa, or In mpporting aged panaita, h ia moeb 
bet ter ts lea e the caao to Tolantarr tmpolse^ soetinded bj approbation 
« reward. Again, an offime* ponlahed by law most be, fai its nahne^ 
dednabU wbkih makes aditBcDltrlnta^ cnaesaalD olt, and defuostioo 
and many eperie* of fraud Farther, the cdTemee most be easy of detecticci, 
so that tbe vast sajontr of offeoasrs may nci eeoape. Twt* Uadts the 
action of the law in unchjjtitr 
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7 ^Morality, m its esscutial pml'^, is ‘ Eternal and Xm- 
mntable,’ m otlicr paits, it vanes vith Custom 

(1) Tlio rules for piotccfcing one man from another, for 
enforcing pisticc, and the ohserianco of contracts, nie essen- 
tial and iundamcntal, and may ho st} led ‘ Eternal and Im- 
mutable ’ X’ho ends to he served require these rules , no 
caprice of custom could change them uithont sacrificing those 
ends They arc to society what food is to indmdual life, or 
scvual inteicouiso and mothoi’s caiototlie continuance of the 
race The pnmary momlitics could not bo evchanged for rules 
enacting muider, pillage, injustice, unvoracity, repudiation of 
engagements, because under these inles, human society would 
fall to pieces 

(2) The manner of carrying into effect these pnmary 
regulations of society, vanes according to Custom In some 
commnmtics the machmciy is rude and imperfect, whde 
otheis have greatly improved it The Greeks took the lead 
in advancing ludicial machmory, the Romans followed 

In the legulntions not essential to Being/but important to 
Well-hemg, there has prevailed the wnddst discrepancy of 
usage The single department relatmg the Sexes is a suffi- 
cient testimony on this head Ho one ^rm of the family is 
mdispeiisable to the existence of society , yet some forms are 
more favouiable to general happi^ss than others But 
which form is on the whole the /nest, has greatly divided 
opinion, and legislation has varyfed accordmgly The more 
advanced nations have adopted cp^pwlsory monogamy, thereby 
giving the prestige of their auth onty m favour of that system 
But it cannot be affirmed that th^e ]OiniDg of one man to one 
woman is a portion of ‘ Eternal and Immutable Morality ’ 

Morality is an Institution of so^ty, but not an arbitrary 
institution \ 

8 Before adducing the proofs lA support of the posi- 
tion above assumed, namely, that\ Utility or Human 
Happiness, with certam limitations, is* b - proper criterion 
of Moiality, it is necessary to enquire, i'>t sort of evidence 
the Ethical Standard is susceptible of. 

Hitherto, the doctiane of Uhbty has been assumed, in 
order to he fully stated We must next lew the evidenoe 
m its favour, and the objections urged agains it- It is desir- 
able, however, to ask what kind of proof shi > ’ he expected 
OH such a question 
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In tbo Spocnlaliro or Theoretical Bcionccs, “iro proro a 
doctnno hy rcfcmnff it to ftomo other doctnno or doclnnca, 
nntol vn> como at wst to 8omo aoinroption that muat bo 
rented m aa nltimnto or final AVo con prove tho propositions 
of Euclid^ tho latr of gravitatioo, tho law of atomic propor 
tions, tho law of association | wo cannot prove oar present 
■ensahons, nor can wo demonstrate that wnat has boon, will 
bo. Tho nltimato data most bo accepted os selfnandcntj 
they have no higher authority than that manLmd generally 
arc disposed to accept them. 

In the Practical Smonccs, tho question is not as to a pnn 
mple of tho order of nntnro bnt as to an rnd of human action 
There may bo dented Ends, which are snsccptiblo of demon 
strotivo proof bnt tbero most also bo uUnnate Ends, for 
wbioh no proof can bo oflerod they most bo received os 
self-evident, and thoir solo anthonty u tho person rocctnng 
thorn. In most of tho practical scionccs, tho ends nto donvedj 
tho end of Mediciao is Health, which is on end sobsidiary 
to the final end of hnman liappincss. So it is with Isanga 
tion, with Politics withEdocauon andothen. In all of thorn, 
we roeognize tho boonog epon hnnoin woliaro, or hapmness, 
as a eommon, compraboaiavo, and crowning end. On tho 
theory of Utility Morals is also governed by this highest end 

Now there can bo no proof oDbred for tbo poaiUon that 
Hsppmcss M tho proper fend of all haroan pursoit, tho cn 
terum of all right condnet. It is an nltimato or final assnmp- 
tion, to bo testis by referonoo to tho indmdoal judgment of 
mankind. If tho assomption that misery and not happiness, 
IS tho proper end of hfe foond snpportora, no ono could reply 
for want of a basis of argument- — an assumption still moro 
fandamoDtal agreed upon bj both mdea. It wonld probably 
be tho case that tho supporters of misery, as an end, wonld bo 
at some point inoonsistent mth thomsolvcsj which would lay 
them open to rofatabon. But to any ono consistently main- 
Imning the posihoii, there is no possihlo reply bocauso there 
IS no medium of proof 

If thou, it appears, on making tho appeal to mankind that 
happmees is admitted to bo tho highest end of all action, tho 
theory of Utili^ is proved. 

9 The indgment of Mankind is very ranDrally in 
favour of Happiness as tho onprome end of human con 
duct Morality included. 

This decision, however is not given without quollfioa 
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Lidns and reservations , nor is there perfect unanimity 
icgarding it 

The theory of Jfotivcs to the "Will is fhe nnsver to the 
question ns to the ends of human notion Accoiding to the 
pnmniy Inw of the Will, each one of us, for oursches, seeks 
plcnsuie and avoids pain, ]irosent or prospcctno The pnn- 
ciplc IS inteifoiod uith li}- the operation of Fi\cd Ideas, under 
the influonco of the feelings, a\ hence i\o hnac the olnss of 
Impassioned, Exaggerated, Iimtionnl ^lotues or Ends Of 
these inflnonees, one deserves to bo signnlired ns a source of 
virtuous conduot, and ns approved of b}* mankind genoially , 
that IS, S}Tnpathy w itli others 

Under the Fixed Idea, may bo ranked the acqnircd Ecnse 
of Dignity, xvliich induces us often to forfeit pleasnrc and 
incni pain Wo should not choose the life of PI ito’s beatified 
03’ster, 01 (to use Ai istotle’s example) bo content xvith perpetual 
childhood, with however great a shaic of childish happiness 

10 The Ethical end tliat men aie tending to, and may 
ultimately adopt without reseivation, is linman AVelfare, 
Happiness, or Being and ^ycll-belng combined, that is, 
Utii m*. 

The evidence consists of such facts as these — 

(1) By far the gi cater part of the moiality of every age 
and countiy ,has reference to the welfai’e of society Even 
in the most superstitious, sentimental, and capricious despot- 
isms, a very laige shaie of the enactments, political and moi-al, 
consist in protecting one man fi.om another, and m securmg 
justice between man and man These objects may be badly 
earned out, they may be accompanied wuth much oppression 
of the governed by the governing body, but they are always 
aimed at, and occasionally seemed Of the Ten Command- 
ments, four pertam to Religious Worship , six are Utditanan, 
that IS, have no end except to ward off evils, and to further 
the good of mankind 

(2) The general welfare is at all times considered a 
strong and adequate justification of moral rules, and is con- 
stantly adduced as a motive for obedience The common- 
places m support of law and morabty represent that if mur- 
der and theft were to go unpunished, neither life noi property 
would be safe , men would be in eternal warfare , industry 
would pensh , society must soofi come to an end 

There is a strong disposition to support the more purely 
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BcnUmcntal remurcraontu, and omi tbo oxccRsot of mcro 
tjrannj, by utilitanan rcnaona, 

Tbo cumbcrtomo ablntiona of oncntol nntlona nro defended 
on tbo groxmd of dconliocM. Tbo dinno Fiinctity of king* i* 
hold to bo on aid to *ocial obedience. Slarcry is nllegod 
to havo been at ono time necessary to break, in mankind to 
industry Induwolublo mamago aroao from n Fontimcnt 
rotbor thnn from utility but tbo arguments, commonly urged 
in its CiTonr aro utflitonan 

^3) In non- eases, and in eases wbero no sentiment or 
passion Is collod into play Utility alono is appealed to In 
any fresh enactment at tbo present day tbo gttxi of tho com 
mnm^ u tho only jnstiGcatlon that wonld bo liatonod to If 
it were proposed to forbid absolutely tho eating of pork, in 
Christian conntnes, somo great pnbho onls wonld hare to bo 
assigned as tbo metiro. Wero tho fatalitioa attending tho 
eating of pork, on ncconnt of Inffttnice^ to becomo nomoroas 
and nnprorontible tbero wonld then bo n reason ench os a 
modem einlixcd community would consider snffieiont for 
makuig tbo rearing of ewino a enmo and an immorality Dot 
no mere sontonootal or capncious dislilco to tbo pig on tbo 
part of any iramber of pereona, conld now procoro on onaot* 
ment for aistunng that onimiiL 

(4) Tbero m o gradual tendency to •enthdmw from tbo 
moral code, ohsorranccs onpnatmg purely m sontimont, and 
bating bttle or no eonnoiion with ooman welfare 

"Wo bare abandoned tho dttino rocredness of king* "Wo 
no longer consider oursolrcs morally bound to denounce and 
extirpate heretic* and witobc* still leas to obserro fasts and 
•acred daya. Even m regard to tho Cbnstmn Sabbntb tbo 
opinion IS growing in favour of withdrawing both tho logoi 
and popular eancuon formerly so stringent while tbo argu 
meats for Sabbath obscrraoco aro more and more charged 
mth considcroUona of secular utility 

Should these oonsidomtions bo bold oa adcminto to s^port 
the proposition advanced, they aro docisivo lu Uivour of Utility 
as the Moral Standard that oujhl to he. Any otJicr standard 
that may be set up in competition with tltibty must ultimately 
ground itself on the very samo appeal to the opimoni and the 
praotioe of mankind 

IL The chief objections urged ngninst Utility os the 
moral Standard, have been in great part anticipated. Still 
it is proper to advert to them in detail. 
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I — It IS maintained that Happiness is not, either in 
iact 01 in right, the sole aim of human pm suit, that men- 
actually, deliheiately, and by conscientious pi efcrence, seek 
othei ends For example, it is afTirnied that Yirtue is an 
end in itself, without regard to happiness 

On tins argument it may bo obsorrcd — 

(1) It has been abundantly sho\^n m this ■noik, that ono 
pait of the foiogoing alliimation is stiictly true Men are not 
uiged to action ovclusively by then jilcasuics and their pams 
They aie uiged bj’' other motnes, of the impassioned kmd, 
among -which, is to be signalized mpathy ith the pains and 
pleasmes of othei s If this had been the only instance of action 
at variance with the regular com so of the i\t11, wo should he 
able to maintain that the motive to act is still happiness, but 
not aln ays the agent’s own happmess Wo have seen, however, 
that mdividualfa, not unfi equently, act in opposition both to 
then own, and to othei people's happiness , as when mastered 
by a panic, and when worked up mto a frenzy of anger or 
antipathy 

The sound and tenable position seems to be this — Human 
bemgs, in their best and soberest moods, looking before and 
after, weighing all the consequences of actions, are generally 
disposed to regard Happmess, to some beings or others, as 
the proper end of all endeavours The mother is not exclu- 
sively bent on her own happiness , she is upon her child’s 
Howard abandoned the common pleasures of life for himself, 
to diminish the misery of fellow creatures 

(2) It 18 true that human beings are apt to regaid Vntue 
as an end-in-itself, and not merely as a means -to happmess as 
the final end But the fact is fully accounted for on the 
general law of Association by Contigmty , theie being many 
other examples of the same kmd, as -the love of money 
Justice, Veracity, and other virtues, are reqmsite, to some 
extent, for the existence of society, and, to a stall greater 
extent, for prosperous existence Under such circumstances, 
it would certainly happen that the means would participa-te m 
the importance of the end, and would even be regarded as an 
end m itself 

(3) The great leadmg duties may be shown to derive their 
estimation horn their bearmg upon human welfare Take 
first. Veracity or Truth Of all the moral duties, this has 
most the appearance of being an absolute and mdependent 
requirement Vet mankind have always approved of de- 
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cepbcFH practiBod npou an, cnom^ in war a maStnon, or a 
highway robber aW, Bocrocy or concoalmont, oron although 
toumtorprotod, i* alloTrcd, whoa it docs not oaoso ponuciotiB 
results and Is cron cnjoinod and required in tho intorcoorso 
of society in order to pronmt sonotii orila. But an absoluto 
standard of tmtii is incompatiblo, oven with socTCoy or dia 
guise in deporting from, tho conrso of perfect openness, or 
absolute publicity of thought and oebon in orory poesiblo 
aTcamstimce, wo rontmneo ideal truth m friTonr of a com 
promised or qualified veraaty — a pursuit of truth in subordi- 
nafaon to tho general well being oi sociefy 

Still less iB there any form of Jusbeo that docs not ham 
respect to nblitj If Jnsfaoo is ^finod as pinng to evorr one 
their own, the mobve clearly is to prevent misery to indiviannls. 
If there were a spemea of imosboo that made no one nnhap- 
pier we may be quite sure that tribunals would not bo sot up 
for enforcing and pmuihmg it. Tho idea of equality in Jus- 
boo IB seemingly an absolute concepbon, but, m point of foot, 
oquabty u a matter of msbtnbom Tbo cHldron of tho same 
parent are, in certain mroumstances, regarded as tmoquol by 
the law and justice conaists m respecting this inequality 
The virtue of SolMonial u one that recoivos the common- 
dabon of society and stands high m tho morality of reward 
BHll, it IB a means to an end. l^e operabon of tho associat- 
ing pnnaplo tends to raise it above t^ point to tho rank of a 
final end. And there is an ascebo sobemo of hie that procoeds 
upon this snppcwibon i but the generality of maiddndf in 
pracbee, if not always in theory diiavow it. 

(4) It is ofUn affirmed ly thoee that regard virtue, and 
not happmoet, as the end, thwt the two coincide m the long mn. 
Now not to dwell upon the very senous doubts as to the matter 
of fimt, a umvertal comoideaoe without OBUsal connexion is 
so rare as to be in the last degree improbable. A flobon of 
this Bort was contrived by Ijeumiti, under the title of ‘ pre- 
estabhahed harmony but, among the facts of the universe, 
there are known to mvesbgabon <mly one or two cosee, 

12 H— It IS objected to Utility as the Standard, that 
the beanngs of conduct on general happiness are too 
niimerona to be calculated , and that even where the cal 
cnlation is possible, people have seldom tune to ttibVq it, 
(1) It is answered, that tho primary morel dubea refer to 
conduct where the oousequenoes are evident and sure. Tho 
disregard of Jusboe end Truth would to an absolute certainty 
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bring about a state of confusion and rum , tboir observance, 
in any bigb degree, contributes to raise the standard of 
well-being 

In other cases, tbe calculation is not easy, from the num- 
ber of opposing considerations For example, there are two 
sides to the question, Is dissent moially wrong? m other 
wmrds, Ought all opinions to bo tolerated ? But if we ventuie 
to decide such a question, without the balancmg or calculating 
piocess, we must follow blmdfold the dictates of one or other 
of the two opposmg sentiments, — Love of Power and Love 
of Liberty 

It IS not necessary that we should go through the process 
of calculation eveiy tune we have occasion to perform a moral 
act The calculations have already been performed for all the 
leadmg duties, and we have only to apply the maxims to the 
cases as they aiise 

13 in — The principle of Utility, it is said, contains 
no motives to seek the Happiness of others , it is essen- 
tially a form of Self-Love 

The averment is that Utihiy is a sufficient motive to pur- 
sue our own happmess, and the happmess of others as a means 
to our own , but it does not afford any purely dismterested 
impulses , it IS a Selfish theory after all 

Now, as Utility is, by profession, a benevolent and not a 
selfish theory, either such profession is msmcere, or there must 
be an obstruction in carrying it out That the supporters of 
the theory are msmcere, no one has a right to affiim The 
only question then is, what are the difficulties opposed by this 
theory, and not present m other theories (the Moral Sense, for 
example) to benevolent impulses on the part of mdividuals ? 

Let us view the objection first as regards the Morahty of 
Obligation, or the duties that bmd society together Of these 
duties, only a small number aim at positive beneficence , they 
are either Protective of one man agamst another, or they 
enforce Eeciprocity, which is another name for Justice The 
chief exception is the requirmg of a TmmmTiTn of chanty 
towards the needy 

This depaifment of duty is mamtamed by the force of a 
certam mixture of prudential and of beneficent considerations, 
on the part of the majority, and by prudence (as fear of punish- 
ment) on the part of the mmonty But there does not appear 
to be anythmg m our professedly Benevolent Theory of Morals 
to mterfere with the small portion of dismterested impulse that 
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ii boTmd up 'mth prodentml ro^rdi, in the totiil of motivca cod- 
cetned in the morality of aooial orfer callod the primary or 
obligatory morality 

Trfii t UB, m the next place, view the “ regnrda 

phonal llorahfy -where poethve beneficence haa foil piny 
The pnnoipal motive m tJna department la Howard, in the 
shape either of benefits or of approbation. Now thoro is 
nothing to hinder the snpportcrB of tho standard of Utility 
from joining m the rework or commendations bestowed on 
works of obanty and beneficence 

A gam there is, m the consbtnbon of the mind a motive 
st^wnor to reward, namely, Sympathy proper or the purely 
Xhsmterested nnpaJse to oUenato the pains and advance the 
plooBarea of others. This part of tho mind is wholly 
it needs no other promptu^ thon the fact that some one is m 
pom, or may be made happier by something within the power 
of the agent. 

The olgectora need to be reminded that Obbgatorv 
Morality whioh works hj ptinuhment, creates aparelj selfisn 
motive that Optional Morality m so for as stunnlated by 
Beward, is else and timt the only scarce of purely 

disinterested nnpalscs is in the unprompted Sympathy of the 
mdmdaal mmd. If each rfmpatl:^ exist and if nothing is 
done to nproot or paralyte them, they -will urge men to do 
good to others, irrcBpective of all theonee. Good done from 
any other source or motive is neceeBorily Belf-seelang It is a 
common remaik, with reference to the sanctiona of a future 


life, that they create purely self regarding motavea. Any pro- 
poaal to mcrcase dismterertod action by moral obhgabon con- 
tains a self-contradiobon it is amcndal. The nah may be 
made to give half their wealth to the poor bnt xn as far as 
they are made to do it, th^ are not benevolent. Law distrusts 
generositj' and superaedes iL If a man is expected to regard 
the happmesa of <^ars as an end m itselfi and not as means 
to hiB own happmesa he must be left to his own impulses j 
the quahty of mercy is not ftrax^ied. The advocates of 
Utili^ may oheerre non int e rf eren ce u well ss othere. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE MOEAL FACHLTT. 

1 The chief question m the Ps 3 ’’chology of Ethics is 
whethei the Moial Paculty, or Conscience, he a simple or a 
complex fact pf the mmd. 

Practically, it -would seem of little importance in Tvliat 
■way the moral faculty originated, except ■with a yiow to teach 
us how it may be best strengthened when it happens to be 
weak Still, a very great impoitance has been attached to the 
•new, that it is simple and innate , the supposition heing 
that a higher authority thereby belongs to it If it arises 
from mere edncation, it depends on tbe teacher for tbe tune 
bemg , if it exists prior to all edncation, it seems to be the 
voice of universal nature or of God 

2 In favour of the simple and intuitive character of 
Moral Sentiment, it is argued — 

Eiist, That our judgments of right and wiong ore im- 
mediate and instantaneous 

On almost all occasions, we are ready at once to pronounce 
an action right or ■wrong We do not need to deliberate or 
enquire, or to canvass reasons and considerations for and 
agamst, in order to declare a murder, a theft, or a he to he 
wrong We are fully armed with the power of deciding all 
such questions , we do not hesitate, like a person that has to 
consult a variety of different faculties or interests Just as 
we pronounce at once whether the day is light or dark, hot or 
cold , whether a weight is hght or heavy , — we are able to 
say whether an action is morally right or the opposite 

3 Secondly, It is a faculty or power belonging to aU 
mankind 

This was expressed by Cicero, m a famous passage, often, 
quoted -with approbation, by ■the suppoiters of innate moral 
distinctions ‘ There is one true and original law conformable 
to reason and ■to nature, difiused over all, invariable, eternal, 
which calls to dn^ty and deters from mjustice, &c ’ 
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4. Thirdly Monil Seutunent is said to be radically 
different m its nature from any other foot or phenomenon 
of the mind. 

The pecohar ffkde of diMnnunating right and wrong 
involving approbation and diaapprohabon, ifl conmdered to be 
entirely nnlike any other mentiu element and, if so, rre are 
preolnded from resolving or analysing it into sunpler modes 
of feeling wilhng or thinking 

170 nftVR many feelings that nrge ns to act and abstain 
from acting but the prompting of consmence bos something 
pocnhar to iteelfi which haa been expressed by the terms nght 
ness, authority supremacy Other motives, — hunger cun 
oeiiy beuevol^ce, and so on, — have might, this has nght. 

So, the Intellect has many occasions for putting forth its 
aptitudes of discriminating idenfafpng remombenng but 
the gpevatiou of discemvug nght and wrong i* tuppos^ to be 
a unique employment of those fimctious. 

5 In reply to these aiguments and in support of the 
view that the Moral Faoul^ is complex and denved, the 
following considerations are urged — 

Fira^ The Immediatenee* of a judment, is no proof 
of its being mnate , long praoboe or mmihanty has the 
same effect 

In proportion as we are habituated to any sulgeot, or any 
dan at operations, our decisions are rapid and independent 
of deHbaration. An expert geometer sees at a glance whether 
a demcnstraiiou la ocrrect. In extempore speooh, a person 
has to perform every moment a lenea ol judgments as to the 
suitaburty of words to meaniog to grammar to tnsto to effect 
upon an audience. An old soldier Icnovrs in an instant, with 
out thought or deliberatian whether a pombou la sufficiently 
guarded There la no greater rapidity m the jod^manta of nght 
and wrong than m these acquired profesaioual judgments. 

lloreorer the dsdsiona of oonscaonoe are mnek only m the 
simpler oases. It happens not unfrequently uiat difflrmT t itrid 
protrmoted deliherationj are neceesaiy to a moral judgment. 

6 Secondly The all^^od Bimllanty of mens moral 
ind^ents in aH oonntnes and tuuM holds only to a 
limited degree. 

The very great differeucea among different nations, as to 
what oonahtutM nght and wrong, are too numerous, sfrikeng, 
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and senous, not to have been ofton "brouglit forward in Etlncal 
controveisy. Robbery and murder are legalized in wliole 
nations Macanlay’s picture of tbo Highland Chief of former 
days IS not singular in tbo experience oi mankind 

‘ His own vassals, indeed, were few in number, but ho came of 
the host blood of the Highlands He kept up a close connexion 
with his more powerful kinsmen , nor did they hko him the less 
because he was a robber, for he never robbed them, and that 
robbery, merely as robbery, was a wicked and disgraceful act, hod 
never entered mto the nund of any Celtic chief ’ 

Various answers have been given by the advocates of 
innate moiality to these seiions discrepancies 

(1) It IS maintained that savage or micaltivated nations 
are not a fair criterion of mankind generally that as men 
become moie civilized, they approximate to unity of moral 
sentiment , and wbat civilized men agree m, is alone to be 
taken as the judgment of the race 

Now, this aigument would have great weight, in any dis- 
cussion as to wbat is good, nsefnl, expedient, or wbat is in 
accordance with the cultivated reason or intelligence of man- 
kmd , because civilizatiou consists in the exercise of men’s 
intellectual faculties to improve their condition But in a 
controversy as to what is giyen us by nature, — what we 
possess independently of mteUigent search and experience, — 
the appeal to civilization does not apply What civilized 
men agree npon among themselves, as opposed to savages, 
18 hkely to be the reverse of a natural instmct , in other 
words, somethmg suggested by reason and experience 

In the next place, conntmg only cmhzed races, that is, 
mcluding the chief European, American, and Asiatic peoples 
of the present day, and the Greeks and Romans of the ancient 
world, we still ^d dispanties on what are deemed by us 
fundamental points of moral right and wTong Polygamy is 
regarded as right m Turkey, India, and China, and as wrong 
in England Marriages that we pronounce mcestuous were 
legitimate m ancient times The views entertained by Plato 
and Aristotle as to the mtercourse of the sexes are now 
looked npon with abhorrence. 

(2) It has been rephed that, although men differ greatly 
in. what they consider right and wrong, they aU agree m 
possessing some notion of right and wrong No people are 
entirely devoid of moral judgments 

' But this IS to sui lender the only position of any real im- 
portance The simple and unCenved character of the moral 
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fkcnltr i* niflintmDod bccauBO of tho inpcnor onthontj ot 
tached to ttImA is naturel, os opposed to trhat is merely con 
vontionol But if nothing bo natural but tho mere lact of 
nght and wrong wliilo ttU tho details, which alone have any 
vmne, are settled by convention and custom, wo oro as much 
at sea on ono system as on the other 

(8) It IS folly admitted, bciug mdood impoasiblo to dony 
that odacation must concur with natural impulses m making 
up the moral sentimont. No human being abandoned on 
tmjly to native promptmgs, is ever found to mamfost a sense 
of ngbt and wrong As a gonoml mJe tho strength of tho 
consmence depondi on the earn bestowed on its oultivatioru 
Althoogb we" have titid to reoognixe primitive distinctions 
wmnng men as to the readiness to tntn on moral traming still, 
the better the training, the stronger wUI bo the conscaentions 
do terminations. 

But this admisswu has tho effect of roduomg the part 
perfonned by nature to a small and uncertain amount. Even 
if there were nattre preferences, they might bo completely 
overborne and revorsod by an assiducms education. The 
difference made by hionlcation is so great, that it practically 
amounts to everything A toico so fe^lo as to bo overpowered 
ly foreign elements would do no credit to nature. 

7 Thirdly', iloral right and Tcrong ifl not so mneb a 
simple, indinsible property aa an extensivo Code of regu 
lahons, which cannot even be understood without a cer 
tarn matimty of the intclhgence 

It IS not possible to sum up the whole field of moral right 
and wrong so as to bnug it within the scope of a single limited 
perception, like the perception of resistance, or of o^our in 
regard to some of the oileged intuitions at tho foundation of 
our knowledge, as for example time and space, there is a 
comparative armpbeaty and unity rendering their innate 
ongm leas disputable. No such mmplioi^ can be assigned 
m the region of duty 

After the sul^eot of morals has boeu studied m the detail, 
it has, indeed, been found praotacable to comprise the whole, 
by a land of genoroliiation, m one comprehensive recognition 
of regard to our fellows. But, in the first place, this is &r from 
a pnmitiTB or an intuitive suggestion of the mind It came 
at a late stage of human luatory and is even regarded as a part 
of Eerelation. In tho second place, this high generality must 
be aooompanied with detailed appbcations to partionlar nmw s 
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and circumstances Life is full of condictmg demands, and 
there must be special roles to adjust these various demands 
We have to be told that country is greater than family , that 
temporary mterests are to succumb to more enduring, and so on 

Supposmg the Love of our Neighbour to unfold in detail, 
as it expresses in sum, the whole of morality, this is only 
another name for our Sympathetic, Benevolent, or Dism- 
terested regaids, mto which therefore Conscience would be 
resolved, as it was by Hume 

But Morals is properly considered as a wide-ranging 
science, havmg a variety of heads full of drEGiculty, and de- 
manding mmnte consideration The subject of Justice, has 
nothmg simple but the abstract statement — giving each one 
their due , befoie that can be applied, we must ascei tain what 
IS each person’s due, which mtroduces complex questions of 
relative merit, far transcendmg the sphere of mtuition 

If any pai t of Morals had the simplicity of an instmct, it 
would be regard to Truth The difference 'between truth and 
falsehood might almost be regarded as a primitive suscepti- 
bility, hke the difference between hght and dark, between resist- 
ance and non-resistauce That each person should say what is, 
instead of what is not, may well seem a primitive and natural 
impulse In circumstances of perfect indiffei ence, this would 
be the obvious and usual course of conduct , being, like the 
straight Ime, the shortest distance between two points Let 
a motive arise, however, in favour of the he, and there is 
nothmg to msure the truth Reference must be made to 
other parts of the mind, from which counter-motives may 
be furnished , and the intuition in favour of Truth, not bemg 
able to support itself, has to repose on the general foundation 
of all virtue, the instituted recognition of the claims of others 

8 Fouitlily, Intuition is incapable of settling the de- 
bated questions of Practical Lloiabty 

If wo recall some of the great questions of practical life 
that have divided the opmions of mankind, we shall find that 
mere Intuition is helpless to decide them 

The toleration of heretical opinions has been a greatly con- 
tested pomt Our feohngs are airajcd on both sides, and 
there is no prompting of nature to arbitmto between the 
opposing impulses If the advance of cnulwation has tended 
to liberty, it has been owing partlj^ to gi eater enlightenment, 
and partly to the successful struggles ot dissent in the war 
iMth established opinion. 
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Tho qncftaons rcblmg to mamago aro wholly ondeadcfiblo 
by intoitiOD The nalnrat unjralaci nro for nnUmilod co*habi 
tahoiL Tho dcCTCo of reftrtunt to bo pot upon tins tendency 
u not indicatca by any sonUmont that can bo dbeomrod in 
the mind Tho mso u Tory peculiar In theft and murder 
tho immediate conacquonec* aro injury loeomo ono ; in soinol 
indnlgonco, tho immcdiato rcanlt u agrccablo to all concerned. 
Tho ovGa nro tmecnblo only m romoto consequences which in 
tuition can know notbinff ot It is not to bo wondcffod, there* 
forci that nationi, cron highly cinlizod, haro diiTcrcd widely 
m their mamngo iniUtutions ngrcoing only in tho propriety 
of adopting and enforcing soma regulations. So ewentrally 
has this matter been bonnd up with tho mom! code of orcry 
sooio^ that a proposed cntcrion of morality uoublo to gmpplo 
with it, would w discarded eJ worthless. Yot thcro is no in 
toiiivo sentiment that can bo of any amil in tho question of 
mamago -with a deoensod wife a sistcsr 

9 Fifthly It ifl practicable to analyzo orrtaoUo tho 
Moral Faculty and, in eo doing to explain, both its pocu 
Imr property and tho sinulant) of moral jodgraents so far 
os existing among nica 

We be^ bj estimating the operation of (1) Prudence, 
(2) Sjmpatlij and (3) tho£motioQs gcnerall) 

Tho indacomonls to perform a moral act o«s for ommplo, 
tho fulfilling of a bargain,— iiro plainly seen to bo of vuriouB 

(1) Prudence, or Self micrest, bus obviously much to do 
with tie moral conduct. Postpomng for tho present tho oon 
fiderabou of Ponishmout, wbicn is one mode of appeal to tho 
prudential regards, wo can tmeo Iho workings of sdf Intorcit 
on many oesaiions wherein men act right. To fulfil a bargain 
IS, m the mat mqjonty of eases, for tho adnmtago of tho 
agent if he fafla to p^onn bis port, others may do the 
some to him. 

Our self mterest may look stili larther TVe may readily 
dlsoorer that if wo set an oxumple of iqjusticjo it may ho 
taken up and repeated to such a degreo that wo can count 
upon nothing aooal security comes to on end and indiriduol 
enstenco, oven if possible, would coaso to bo dosirablo, 

A yet higher now of self mierost informs us, that liy per 
forming all our obligations to our follows, wo not only attnm 
reciprocal performanco but generate mutual afibctious and 
sympathies, which greatly augmunt the happiness of life. 
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(2) Sympatliy, or Eellow-feeling, tlie source of our dis- 
interested actions, must next be tS,ken into tbe Account It 
IS a consequence of our sympathetic endowment that we revolt 
from inflictmg pam on another, and even forego a certam 
satisfaction to self rather than be the occasion ot suffenng to 
a fellow creature Moved thus, we perform many obligations 
on the ground of the misei’y (not our own) accmmg from 
their neglect 

A considerable portion of human virtue sprmgs directly 
from this source If purely disinterested tendencies were 
withdrawn from the breast, the whole existence of humanity 
would be changed Society might not be impossible , there 
are races where mutual sympathy barely exists but the ful- 
filment of obligations, if always dependent on a sense of 
self-mterest, wonld fad where that was not apparent. On the 
other hand, if we were on aU occasions touched with the un- 
happmess to others immediately and remotely sprmging from 
our conduct — if sympathy were perfect and unfrihng — we 
could hardly ever omit doing what was right 

(3) Our several Emotions or Passions may co-operate 
with Prudence and with Sympathy m a way to make both 
the one and the other more efidcacious 

Prudence, m the shape of aversion to pain, is rendered 
more acute when the paan is accompamed with Pear The 
perturbation of fear rises up as a deterring motive when 
dangers loom m the distance. One powerful check to the 
commission of injury is the retaliation of the sufferer, which 
IS a danger of the vague and illimitable kind, calculated to 
create alarm 

Anger, or Resentment, also enters, m various ways, into 
our moral impulses In one shape it has just been noticed 
la concurrence with Self-interest and Sympathy, it heightens 
the feehng of repiobation against wrong-doers 

The Tender Emotion, and the Affections, uphold ns m the 
performance of our duties to others, bemg an additional safe- 
guard agamst injury to the objects of the feelmgs It haS 
already been shown how these emotions, whde tending to 
coalesce with Sympathy proper, are yet distinguished from it 

Tbe AEsthetic Emotions have important bearings upon 
Ethical Sentiment As a whole, they are favonrable to 
human virtue, being non-exclusive pleasures They, how- 
ever, give a bias to the formation of moral rules, and pervert 
the proper test of right and wrong m a mannei to be after- 
wards explained. 
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10 Althongli Prudence and S)Tnpathy and tljo various 
Emotions named, ore Mwcrfol indncemonts to vhat is 
right in action end altnough, without these, nght would 
not prevail among mankind yet they do not stamp the 
peculiar attrUniie of Rightness. For thie^ we must refer 
to the institution of Government, or Authonty 


Altbouffh the force of these vanous motives on tho sido of 
nght is alfpoTrerfal and eesenbal, so much ao, that without 
them morafify would be impoesihle, thoy do not of thorn 
selves, impart the (diameter of a moral act. W^o do not 
always fern that, because we have neglected onr intoroet or 
violated onr aympathlea, wo have on that account done wrong 
The entenon of nghtness m partaonJar cases is eomothing 
diFerent. 


The reasons are apparent. For although prndonce, as 
regards selfi and sympathy or fellow feeling os regards 
others, wotfld comprehend all the interests of mankind — 
everything that morality can desire to accomplish — nevertbo- 
leat, the acting out of these unpolioj by onob individual at 
random would not euffiee for the exigenoies of linman life 
They must be regulated, directed, recondled by socne^ at 
large eooh person mast be made to work upon tho samo 
plan as ev e ry other person. Thu leads to the mstitotion of 
Government and Anthonty, with the correlatives of Law 
Ohh^bou, and Pomshment. Our natural impulses for 
giKn are now directed into an artidmal channel, and it is no 


langer optional whether th^ shall fall into that channel. 
The nature of the case requires all to conform alike to the 
general arrangementi, and whoever u not safflcnently urged 
by the nataral motivea, is brought under the spur of a new 
kind of prudential motire— Panisbment. 

Gorernment, Authority Law, Obligation, Punishment, are 
allnnplicatedmthesamegreatljBetitutionof Society towhich 
llarah^ owes its chief foundation, and the Moral Sentiment 


ita special attribute. Morality is not Prudence, nor Benevo- 
lence, m their primitive or epontaneous manifestations it is 
the aystematjo oodifloation of prudential and benevolent 
aotaons, rendered obligatory by what la termed penalties or 
Punishment an entirely distinct motive, artificially framed 
by human society but made so fnrmliBr to every member of 
society as to bo a second nature. None are allowed to be pru- 
dentid or sympathixmg inthmr own way Parents are oom 
pal l ed to noTuiah their own children seirants to obey theif 
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own masters, to the neglect of other regards , all citizens have 
to abide by the awards of anthorily , bargains are to be ful- 
filled according to a prescribed form and letter , truth is to be 
spoken on certain definite occasions, and not on others In a 
formed society, the very best impulses of nature fail to guide 
the citizen’s actions No doubt there ought to be a general 
comcidence between what Prudence and Sympathy ■would 
dictate, and -what Law dictates , but the precise adjustment is 
a matter of %nstiUition A moral act is not merely an act tend- 
mg to reconcile the good of the agent with the good of the 
whole society , it is an act, prescribed by the social authority, 
and rendered obbgatory upon every cikzen Its morabty is 
constituted by its authoritative prescnp'tion, and not by its 
fulfiUmg the primary ends of the social institution A bad 
law IS still a law , an ill-judged moral precept is still a moral 
precept, felt as such by every loyal ci'tizen 

11 It may be proved, by such evidence as the case 
admits of, that the peculiarity of the Moral Sentiment, or 
Conscience, is identified with our education under govern- 
ment, or Authority 

Conscience is described by such terms as moral approba- 
■tion and disappiobation , and mvolves, when highly developed, 
a peculiar and unmistakeable revulsion of -min d at what is 
■wrong, and a strong resentment towards the -wrong-doer, 
which become Remorse, in the case of self 

It is capable of bemg proved, that there is nothing natural 
or primitive m these feelings, except m so far as the case hap- 
pens to concur with the dictates of Self-interest, or Sympathy, 
aided by the Emotions formerly specified. Any action ■that is 
hostile to our interest, excites a form of disapproba^bion, such 
as belongs to wounded self-mterest , and any action that puts 
another to pam may so affect our natural sympathy as to be 
disapproved, and resented on that ground These natural or 
inborn feelings are always liable to coincide -with moral right 
and -wrong, although they are not its criterion or measure m the 
mind of each individuaL But m those cases where an unusually 
strong feebng of moral disapprobation is awakened, there is 
apt to be a concurrence of the pnmitive motives of self, and of 
fellow-feehng, and it is the ideal of good law, and goodmoiahty, 
to comcide with a certam well-proportioned adj ostment of the 
Prudential and the Sympathetic regards of the mdividuah 

The requisite allowance being made for the natuial im- 
pulses, we must now adduce the facts, showmg that the cha- 
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rootensho of tho Mowl Soofto iM mi oducation under Iaw, or 
Anthonty, through the initnunontnlity of PuniBhmeDt. 

(1) It 11 a feet that homan bdoga Uviog Ui »oci£r^ are 
plooea under diBOplmo, nccorapamecl by puniihmont. Cor 
tfim actioni are forbidden^ ana the doom of thom oro mb* 
jected to some painful inflictiooi which u inorcaied in lOTonty 
if they ore porsiitod in* Now, what would be tho natural 
oouseqaenco of auoh a ■yatem, under tho known laws of 
feeling will, and intoUoot r Would not an action that olwoTi 
hnngB down pnmihinont bo anocintod with the pu<n and tho 
dread of pumahmoutP Such an oiiooiatiou la inevitably 
formed, and bocome* at least a part, and a very important 
part, of the sense of duty nay it wonld of itself, afior a 
certain amount of repetitum do iid(><|nato to rdtrom for 
ever the performanoe of the aoboo, thus attnining the and of 
morahty 

There may be various waya of ovokmg and forming tho 
moral sentiment, but the one way meet oommonl^trustodtxi, and 
never altogether disponsed with, is tho essociating of pain, that 
15, punishment, with the aotiona that aro disoUotred. Punish 
ment u hold oat os the oonseauooce of performing certain 
actions every indiTidoal 15 moao to taste of it; its indiotion 
IS one of tho most femiliar oocnjrenoes of ovory-day life 
Consei^aentlT whatever else may he present m tho moral 
wmtuaont, this fact of tho connexion of pain with forbidden 
actionB most enter into it with on orerpowenng prominence 
Any natuml or pnaubve impnlBe in tho direction of dnfy 
must be very marked and apparent, in order to divide with 
this oommnnicated bias the direction of our conduct It u 
for the supporters of innate distinctionB to point out any 
conoumng imjietua (apart from the Prudential and Svmpa- 
thefao re^irds) sufficiently important to cast these powerful 
aeaocmtionB into a secoeda^ or subordinate position 

By a f ami U a r effect of Ocmti^ou^ Assooiahon, the dread 
of punishmeut clothes the forbidden act vnth a feeling ol 
averaion, which in the end permsts of its own accord, and 
without referenoe to tho pumshmeat. Actions that have long 
been connected m the mind with pains and penalties, come to 
be oontamplated with s dmnitresi^ repngnanoe they seem to 
give pain on their own eocount. This is a pernUel, from the 
Bide of paiD of the acquired attachment to money Now 
when, by such transference, a self-subsisting sentiment of 
aversion has been created, the conacienoe seems to bo detached 
from all external sa no ta on s , and tc poseesi an isolated footing 
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nolahng anj of the nlec, nunil&tcM ft moral ■entunest, on a 
eutgeot nnconneoted mth momh^ properly bo called* 

The arhi traiy caremamal onitoma of nfltuma with refer 
enoe to such pomta tB ahlntionB, clothing eatmg and abstin 
ence from meate, — when renderrf obligatory by the forco of 
penalhea, — oooupy exactly the game pLw* in the mmd ob tho 
pnncrplefl of moi^ nght and wrong The «une form of dread 
attaonea to the oonBeqaencM of negleot; the mine retaoree u 
felt by the mdiTidnal oTender The expostire of the naked 
parson u sb mnoh abhorred ea telling a lie. The TnrkiBh 
woman exposmg her &oe, is no leaa oonsmence^Bmittan than 
if she murdered bar ohilcL There is no aot, however trivial, 
that cannot be raised to the pomtion of a moral aot, hj the 
imperahvo of society 

Btill more striking ib the growth of a moral sentiment m 
oonneoaon with moh nsa^ as the Hindoo suttee. It is known 
that the Hindoo widow, if prevented from burning herself with 
her husband b oorpse, often feels all the pangs of remorse and 
leads a bfe of misery and self hnmiliataon. The hahitaal in« 
ouloation of this duty by sodety the penalty of disgrace 
attached to its omissioo, operate to implant a semtsnent m 
every respect analogouB to the strosgeet moral sentunent. 



PART 11. 

THE ETHICAL SYSTEllS. 


The first important name in Ancient Etlncal Philosopliy is 

SOKEATES [469-399 b c ] 

Eor tBe views of Sokrates, as well as his method,* we have 
first the Memoeabilia of Xenophon, and next such of the 
Platomc Compositions, as are judged, by comparison with the 
Memorabiha, to keep closest to the real Sokiates Of these, 
the chief are the Ajology of Sokeates, the Keiton and the 
Phjsdon 

The ‘ Memorabiha ’ was composed by Xenophon, expressly 
to vindicate Sokrates against the accusations and unfavourable 
opinions that led to his execution The ‘ Apology ’ is Plato s 
account of his method, and also sets forth 1^ moral attitude 
The ‘Kriton’ describes a conversation between him and his 
friend Enton, m prison, two days before his death, wherein, 
in reply to the entreaties of his friends generally that he 
should make his escape from prison, he declares his determi- 
nation to abide hy the laws of the Atheman State Inasmuch 
as, m the Apology, he had seemed to set his private convictions 
above the public authority, he here presents another side of 
his character The ‘ Phasdon ’ contams the conversation on 
‘ the Immortality of the Soul ’ just before his execution 

. The Ethical hearings of the Philosophical method, the 
Doctrines, and the Life of Sokrates, are these — 

The direction he gave to phalosophical enquiry, was ex- 
pressed m the saying Siat he brought ‘ Philosophy down from 
Heaven to Earth ’ His sul^ects were,Man._an(LSQCiety 
entei'ed a protest against the enquiries of the early philosophers 

* See, on the melhod of Sokiates, Appendix A. 
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u to the oougfatntioii of the Khsmop, the nnture of the Hoovcnlj’ 
Bodies, the theory jjf "Winda and Storms TTn mlled thoao 
Dinne things ^_and-in a greet degree Tiseless, if jonderstood. 
^fh^Hnmiin relntions of^e the vnnehes of condnot of men 
toTvards eech other m tU capeoifaes, were olono ■within the ocrm 
gosi of knowledge, and capable of yielding fnut. In short, his 
turn of mind ■was thoronnhly proeiieoJ, wo might say nlililanan 

k L — He gave a fonno^on and a shape to Ethical Scionoo, 
inmpt tang on its practical choraoter and Iw showing that, 
e the oUier arts of life it hod an End, and a Theory from 
which flows the preoopts or means. The End which would 
be the Studird was not stated by bun, and hardly even by 
Plato, otherwise than in general language the Summnm 
Bonnm ha/1 not as yet become a toaiiar of close debate*. "'^The 
art of dealing with human bemgs, the art of behaving in 
society the aaenoe of hirman happiness, were vonons 
modes of expressing the final end of conduct* Sotrates 
dearly mdioated the differenca between an nnsoieniaflo and a 
Bcnenfafio art the one is an incommnnicahle knack or dexterity 
the other u foended on theoretioal pnnorples. 
f n. — Notwithstanding his profosam^ ignorance of what 

I virtne la, Sokrates had a definite dootnoe with reference to 
Ethics, which we may call his PgrcEOLOar of the sobject. 
This was the dootnne that resolves Virtne mto Knowledge, 
Vioe mto Ignoranoe or Polly To do right was the only 
way to impart happiness, or the least degree of ■onhappmess 
compatible with any given situation now this was preciiiely 
what every one wished for and aimed at — only that many 
persons, ftom imorance, took the wrong rood and no man 
•wBS ■wise enongn always to take the nght. Bat as no mwn 
was willingly nil own enemy so no man ever did ww -itig 
willingly it was beoanae he was not folly or ooirectly m- 
fonned of the conseqneaoos of his own actions so thii the 
proper remedy to apply -was enlarged teaching of oonse- 
qnenoes and improTed. judgment. To make him willing to 
be taught, the only condition required was to make hnn oon- 
soiouj of hu own imoranoe the want of which oonsaousness 
was the real cause both ofindooflity and of Vico (Grote) This 

* In Mttiiig iurth the Ttthleal Snd, the Icngrtam ot Bokntei irms not 
tlwaji cooalitBnt. He iomatiiMe Btaied It. « fadoded in Indspen 
d«it retarenoe to the happhuw of otlws u other tlmee, be ipeoks m if 
the end tm the efent • own hinpineM, to 'which the hiptinw of othen 
wu the grecteet end meet ewentt^ means. The firtt view sltbongh not 
slwaji adhered to, preraHs in Xenophan the Moond appears irifwt in 
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' doctuno grew out of liis favonnlo analogy Ijctv.eon social 
duty and a profession oi trade Wlicn tbo artisan goes 
wrong, it IB usually from pure ignorance or incapacity , be is 
Willing to do good work if bo is able 
I III — Tbo SuMMUM Bonum mtb Sokrates was "Well-doing 
He bad no ideal of pin suit foi man apart from virtue, or wbnt 
^hc esteemed virtue — tbo noble and tbe praiscwoitby This 
I was tbe elevated point of view raamlaincd alike by him and 
I by Plato, and common to them uitb tbo ideal of modern ages 
Well-doing consisted in doing i\ ell •wbatover a man under- 
took ‘ Tbe best man,’ be said, ‘ and tbe most beloved by 
tbe gods, 18 bo that, as a husbandman, performs well tbe duties 
of husbandry, as a surgeon, tbo duties of the medical art, in 
political life, bis duty towaids the commonwealth Tbe man 
that does nothing ell is neither useful nor agreeable to the 
gods ’ And as knowledge is essential to all nndertakings, 
knowledge is tbo one thing needful This exclusive regard 
to knowledge was bis one-sidcdncss as a moral theorist , but 
be did not consistently exclude all icference to tbe voluntary 
control of appetite and passion 

rV — He inculcated Pi actical Precepts of a self-denying 
kmd, intended to curb tbe excesses of human desire and am- 
bition He urged tbe pleasuies of self-improvement and of 
duty against indulgences, honours, and worldly advancement 
In the ‘ Apology,’ he states it as tbe second aim of bis life 
(after imparting the shock of conscious ignorance) to reproach 
men for pursuing wealth and glory more than wisdom and 
virtue Bi ‘ Knton,’ be lays it down that we are never to 
act wrongly or unjustly, although others are unjust to us 
And, in his own life, he furnished an dlustnous example of bis 
teaching The same lofty strain was taken up by Plato, and 
repeated m most of the subsequent Ethical schools 

V — His Ethical Theory extended itself to Grovemment, 
where he apphed his analogy of the special arts The legiti- 
mate King -was he that knew how to govern well 

VI — The connexion in the mmd of Sokrates between 
Ethics and Theology was very slender 

In the first place, his distinction of Divme and Human 
things, was an exclusion of the arbitrary will of the gods 
from human afiairs, or fi’om those thin gs that constituted the 
ethical end 

But m the next place, he always preserved a pious and re- 
verential tone of mind, and considered that, after patient study, 
men should stdl consult the oracles, hy which the gods, m 
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of difficulty graciouily mgnified their intcnUons, nnd 
their beneficent care of tho race Tlicn the pmctico of kqU 
doing wufl prompted by reforoDco to the ftatwfoction of tho 
godi. In »o far a* tho gods administered tho rrorld In a right 
ipint, they would show farour to tho nrtuous. 

PLATO [4J ac] 

Tho Ethical Doctnnea of Plato ore scattered through his 
Tunous Budogucn and incorporated with hit philosophical 
method, with his theory of Ideas, and with hU thconcs of 
mnn and of society 

From Sokrntes, Plato denred Djaloctici, or tho method of 
Debate ho embodied all his views in imaginary converaa* 
tions, or Dtalogucs, suggested by and rcsotnbhng tho real 
ooDTorsations of Sotnites. And larthor in imitation of his 
Tnnid gr ho comed on bis seorcb after truth under tho gniso of 
asccrtiuning tho exact mcomugor dcCuiUon of leading terms ; 
as Virtue Courage Iloliness, Tomponmeo, Justice, Law 
Beauty, Blnowlodgc, Rhetoric, &a 

'We shall first pass m renow the chief Diologuos eontaui 
ing Ethical doctrines. 

Tho Apoloot Kjutot, and Eunminios (wo follow Jfr 
Groto s order) may be patsod by os belonging more to his 
master than to huniolf moroover eTcrvtbing contained m 
them will bo found recurring in other dialogues. 

The Aurtnunu L is a good epecuncu of tho Soknitio mou' 
ner li bnun out tho loose discordant notions of Jtut 6nd 
Un/uH p ro v aiimg in tho communi^ sots forth tliat tho Jnst 
IS also honourable good, and oxpoihont — tho ennso of happi- 
ness to tho just Tnnn j urgos tbo importanco of Self ^ow 
ledgo and msintaini that 3ie conditions of happiness aro not 
wealth and power but Justice and Tompcranco 

Alp bujes IL brings out a Platonic position os to tho 
Good, Thero aro a number of thmgs that aro good, as health 
money Cunfty but there is farther required tho sViU to apply 
these in proper measure to tho supromo end of life. All 
knowledge is not vnlnable there moy bo eases where Ignor 
once IS bottoir "What we are pnncij^y interested in know 
4ng is tho Good, the Best, the ProfiUmle. Tho man of much 
learning without this, is like a veseel toesod on tho sea with 
out a pilot* 

Whit PUto hsrt call* tbs Knowledge of Good, or Eouem,— thojuft 
diae rimhtt t J oQ *nd oomparatiTo apprsda^on, o( End* *nd lletmi— ap- 
peals in the PohtJlna and the EuthjiilmDa, the tUIo of the or 
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In Httpias iliNOR, appears an exh-erao statement of tlie 
doctrine, common to Sokratcs and Plato, identifying virtne 
mtli knowledge, or giving exclnsive attention to the intel- 
lectual element of conduct It is m gcd that a mendacious 
person, able to tell the irutli if he choose':, is better than one 
unable to tell it, although uushing to do so , the knowledge is 
of greater worth than the good disposition 

In Minos (or the Definition of Jjaw) he refuses to accept 
the decree of the state as a law, but postulates the decision of 
some Ideal wise man This is a following out of the Sokratic 
analog of the piofessions, to a puicly ideal demand , the wise 
man is never pioducible. In many dialogues (Kiiton, Laches, 
&c ) the decision of some Expert is sought, as a physician is 
consulted in disease , but the Moral expert is unknown to any 


actual commumtry 

In Laches, the question ‘what is Virtue?' is put, it is 
argued under the special virtue of Ooxiraqe In a truly 
Sokratic dialogue, Sokrates is in search of a definition of 
Courage, as happens in the search dialogues, there is no 
definite result, but the drift of the discussion is to make 
courage a mode of intelligence, and to resolve it mto the 
grand desideratum of the knowledge of good and evil— 
belongmg to the One Wise Man 

Oharmides discusses Tempeiance As usual with Plato m 
discuBsmg the virtues, with a view to their Logical definition, 
he presupposes that this is something beneficial and good 
Various defimtions are given of Tempeiance, and all are re- 
;)ected, but the dialogue falls into the same track as the 
Laches, m puttmg forward the supieme science of good and 
evd It IS a happy example of the Soki-atic manner and par' 


Polihcal Art, as employing or directing tlie results of all otter a^, 
■whicli are considered as subordinate in tbe Protagoras, under tbe title 
of art of calculation or mensuration m tbe Philebus, as measure ana 
proportion m tbe Pbrndrus (in regard to rhetoric) as tbe art of turning 
to account, for the mam purpose of persuasion, all tbe special processM, 
stratagems, decorations, &o , imparted by professional masters In tM 
Pepnbbc, it is personified m tbe few venerable Elders who constitute tbo 
Reason of the society, and whose directions all the rest (Guardi^s am 
Producers) are bound impboitly to follow tbe virtue of the suboruinatoB 
consisting in this impbcit obedience In the Leges, it is defined as the 
complete subjection m tbe mind, of pleasures and pains to right R^aoP, 
without which, no special aptitudes are worth having In 
pbontio Memorabilia, it stands as a Sokratic authority under the title m 
SophrosynS or Temperance and the Profitable is declared identical wim 
the Grood, as the directmg and hmitmg prmciple for all human pursm 
and proceedings ’ (Grote’s Plato, 1 , 362 ) 
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po«s, of cr|>o*inp Iho coacoit of Injowloilpo tho fancjr that 
•v^lo nndcrftand iho tacanfog of tho general tcrmi balntoalljr 
ctoplojxd, 

liteii cm J-nn'1fh»p or I/jtt might bo expected to far 
niih Mtao cth>cal opcnmgF hot it k mlher & piece of dialectic 
Tijlbout TCimlt, fanliCT than to imparl the con^cioaaneafl of 
Ignorance If it imggc^t* anjrthing po^itire it » tlio Idea of 
Good as IIhj nltimato end of ftflecfion Tlie ••nhjcrl po*>»j 
a apectal interest in aneieni h tines ns licing ono of tlio n'pecta 
of Bonorolcnt wntiment in the Pagan world. In Arutotlo 
we fir^ Cod a dcGnito handling of it 

lltsox map bo coamderrd na pnseralncntlp ethical m ita 
ictiigii. It II eipresAljr doroted to the question— la ^^^t^o 
t Sokratci as naool conreii.cw lliat ho doca not 

know wliat nrtao ifs He will not accept a caialogno of tlio 
admitted nrtae* aa a dcflnitionof nrtne and prc*5ca for aomo 
commem or dcBrung nUnbnte adtaners on h» own aide 

his naoaJ doetnno that nrtno is Knowlelge or a mode ol 
Knowledge and that it is good and profitable winch ia raercljr 
an itmtjon of the Seicneo of good and enL Ho disungnisliw 
Tirtgo from Right OptnioDt a anrt of quasi knowledge tho 
kcowledgo of cstcemca and nsefol citixma wlneli cannot bo 
the fai^iest knowledge, nnoo tbeao citiums fad to impari it 
cren to their own aona 

In this dialogne wo haro Plato a now of Immortnlltr, 
which eompnscs both prc*cxiMcoeo and post^eiistcnco Tho 
pre-cxislcnco w Died to explain tbo dcnmtion of general 
notions, or Ideas, which aro antecedent to tho perceptions of 
sense. 

In PnoTACOBis, we find ono of the most important of tbo 
ethical discnsnioni of Plato It proceeds from tho samo qocs* 
tion — Is nrtao tcacliabloP — Sokrates oi usual oxprcMing his 
donbti on the point Protagoras tJicn dcliTora a splendid 
harangue showing how nrlao it tanght— namely, by tbo 
practice of society m approWng condemning rewarding 
panishing tho actions of indmdoals. From chOdbood upward, 
every hnman being m society is a witness to tho moral pro- 
oedaro of socioty and by degrees both knows, and conforms tn, 
the maxims of nrtno of the socioty Prota^ras lilmself ns a 
professed toaohor or sophist, can improve bat Uttlo upon this 
habitual mouleatiou ookraios, at the end of tho hamnguo, 
puti in hu URoal qaestions (onding to bring out tbo casenco or 
definition of nrtue, and soon dnves Protagoras into a oomor 
bnngmg lnm to adimt a new nowhore elso dovolopod in Plato, 
30 ^ 
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that Plcnsuro is flic onlj Rond, Pam tlio only onl 
tlio eciuuco of Good and K\d conmsts in Iilcas . 
choobing between conflicting plcasiircH and pains—* 
the grcatci pleasure to the less, ilie less paui to 11 
For cMunplc, courage is a wise ostimalo of things tii 
things not tcirihlc In consistency with the do" 
Know ledge is virtue, it is inamtuincd hero as else j 
a man knowing good and omI must act upon that ' 
Plato often repeats his theory of Measurement, 
again specifically intiinatcs that the things to bo mq 
pleasures and p.uns And neither hero nor elscw htf 
suppose the Ml Luons man taking directly into bis 
the pleasuies and p.uns of other persons 

GouCtiAS, one of the most renowned of the di 
point of composition, is also ethical, hut at varianf* 
Protagoi-as, and more m nccordaiico with Pinto’s pr.^ 
views Tlic professed subject is Rhetoric, winch 
Sokintes piofosses to hold in contempt The dialt? 
with the position that men arc piomptcdhy the deP 
hut pi oceeds to the great Platonic paradov, that it ** 
evil to do w^rong than to suffer wrong The enta 
undei a mental distemper, and the best thing that ® 
to him, IS to bo punished that so he may be c“ 
unpunished wrong-doer is more miserable than ” 
puuislied Sokrates in this dialogue maintains, i“ 
to the thesis of Piotagoras, that pleasure is not . 
good, that theie aie bad pleasures and good pi™ 
skilful adviser, one veiscd in the science of go 
must discriminate between them He does no 
those pleasures only are bad that bring an over 
pains, which would be in accordance with t 
dialogue The sentiment of the dialogue is asce 
denying* Older or Disciphne is inculcated, no 
to an end, but as an end in itself 

* ‘ Indeed there is nothing more remarkable in the Gh ^ 
manner in -which Sokrates not only condemns the nnmeosu *** 
maleficent desires, bnt also depreciates and degrades all tl f 
hie — all the recreative and elegant arts, mcludmg mn“*® 
■tragic as well as dithyrambio — all pro-vision for the most 

all protection against particular suffermgs and dangers, 
rendered to another person in the way of relief or of resoui 
tive maintenance of pubho organized force, such as ships 

arms, &c Immediate satisfaction or rehef, and those who 
treated with contempt, and presented as m hostility to t 
.the mental structure And it is m this pomt of view, that 
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The Pol i t ic i r a la on the Art of Gorornment, and girea the 
Plattmio beau xditd of the One competent person, governing 
absolutely by virtae of hu smantiflo Jroowleoge, and amung at 
the good ■Tifi nnprovomenfc of the governed. This la merely 
anoUmrOlnfftration of the Sotmtio ideal — ft despotiBm, anointed 
1^ snpreme good intentions, and by an ideal sldll The Ho- 
pnblio iB an enlaroement of tho lessons of the PolitDcns with 
ont the dialeoha disonasion. 

The postnlate of tlie One Wise man Is repeated m 
KAiTTLOB, on the impromisisg anbjeot of Language or the 
invention of Names, 

Thfl PfliLEBPB htm a decidedly ethioal diameter It pro- 
pounds for enquiry the Good, the Summmn Bouum. This is 
domed to be mere pleasure, and the denial is enforced by 
Sokrates ohallenging his opponent to choose tho lot of an 
eostatio OTSter As usual, gow must be related to InteUigence 
ani^ the Dialogue gives a loug disquisitaan upon the One and 
the Uany the Theory of Ideasythe Determinate and tho Inde- 
terminate. Good IS a oompound of Pleasnre and Intelligence, 
the last predomins.ting Plaasureis the IndetenDmale, reyiir 
mg the Determinate (Knowledge) to regulate it lliis u 
merely another expression &r the doctnne of Meosure, and 
for the common saying that the Passions mnst be controlled 
tw Beeson. There Is, also, lA the dialo^e, a good deal on 
the Psychology of Pleasure and Pam. Measure is the funda- 
mental harmony of the system Pom its disturbance. Bodl^ 
Pleasure pre-suppoaes pam [true only of aome pleosuraBj 
Mental pleasures may be without pTenous pom and are there- 
fore pure plaosuroa. A life of Intaihgenco is concervable 


without eiu> 0 T jMin or pleasure tins is the ohoice of the Wise 
man, and is the nature of the fp>da. Desire is a mixed state, 
and oomprehends body and mind. Much stren is laid on the 
moderate and tranquil pleasures the mtense pleasures, coveted 
by mankmd, belong to a distempered rather thmi a healthy 
state they are false and delusrve. Pleasure- is, by ita nature, 
a change or transition, and cannot be a supreme end. The 
miiture of Pleasure and InteDigenoe is to be ac^justed by the 
all important principle of Measure or Proportion, whioh oon 
neots the Good with the BeantifuL 
oonsittibton extol in ui cepsciil miTirwir Oi^ Ooniu si 
so. Idea of Good KipeiBumm and npamstanll, TsdTesB j f nm i 

pleaiamsndyiniofsajhnmsn befay, tiH t}>wn 

sn (Tnlreml Ides, thoogb it is mpposed to out s dutsnt %ht 

upon iti psr ricnl t r s, ii wpaxated from t>ii»n bj sn tTi>«*]iTn7aMit ipooe, 

U d l w i g Trlbl i only by the Flstonlo telsKopa. (Grote, Owfitt.) 
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A decided asceticism is the etliical tcndcii^ of tbs dialogue 
It IS maikedly opposed to the view of tlie Protagoras Sbl 
greater is tlie opposition between it and the two Probe 
dialogues, Pbtedms and Symposium, where Bonum and 
Pulchntm are attained m the pm suit of an ecstatic and ove 

whelming personal affection „ 

The Republic starts with the question— what Justice r 

and, in answering it, provides the scheme of a model 
Book I IS a Sokratic colloquy, where one speaker, on oemg 
interrogated, defines Justice as ‘rendering to evepr ^ 
due,’ and afterwards amends it to ‘ doing good to fiaen evu 

to enemies ’ Another gives ‘ the right of the ,, 

third maintains that Injustice by itself is Profitable to tne 
doer , but, as it is an evil to society in general, men 
ac^ainst it and punish it , in consequence of which, ^sne 
the more profitable Sokrates, m opposition, unde 'C 
prove that Justice is good in itself, ensuring the happmess 
the doer by its intrinsic effect on his mmd , and 
of exemption from the penalties of injustice He reac 
tbs result by assimdatmg an individual to a state Jus 
shown to be good m the entire city, and by analogy it ^ , 

good m the individual He aocordmgly proceeds to , 
his ideal commonwealtb In the course of this cons 

many ethical views crop out j n w no 

The state must prescribe the religious bebef, and allow 

compositions at variance with it The gods must 
set forth as the causes of good, they must uever >ie r p 
sented as the authors of evd, nor as practising deceit iNei 
IS it to be allowed to represent men as unjust, yet u^PPJ ’ 
just, and yet miserable The poetic representation o , 
racters is also forbidden The musical training is to e a p 
for disposmg the mind to the perception of Beauty, w ® , g 


lor oisposmg rne mina m ^ Pnl fictions 

becomes quahfied to recognize the other virtues u se j 

o-no +r> 1-vo iiiflVraQ,! w, +.1, rvTi f. rfiD-avd to truth Tbs pious tra 


are to be diffused, without regard to truth 

is openly recommended by Plato -o nr 

The division of the human mmd into (1) \r,i,j.arv 
Intelligence , (2) Bnekgt, Courage, Spmt, or toe , 
Vutue, and (3) Many-headed Appetite, all m mutua 
play — is transferred to the State, each of the three par 
represented hy one of the political orders or 
community The happmess of the man and the happmes 
commonwealth are attained m the same way, name y, j 
lizmgthe four virtues— Wisdom, Courage, ’ nerht 

tice , with tbs condition, that Wisdom, or Reason, 
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only in tin Enling ca*to, the Eldera Oonrogo, or Energy 
only in the iccond cotto, the Soldiers or Gnardmni while 
Tompomnco and Justice (moaning almost the same thing) xnnst 
mhcre alike in all the three classes, and bo tho only thing ci 
peoted m the third, the Working Mnltitndo. 

If it be now asked, what and whore is Jnstico ? tho answer 
u — orory to attend to his own busmoss, Injnstico 
ocenrs when, any one abondona his post, or meddles with what 
does not belong to him and more especially when any ono of 
a lower diTision aspires to tho fnnehon of a higher Snoh is 
Jnstice for the city and snoh la it m the mdiTidnal the higher 
faculty — Reason, must csontrol the two lower — Courage and 
Appetite josbeo is thos a sort of harmony or balance of tho 
mental powera it u to the mind what health is to the body 
Health is the greatest good, sickness the greatest evil, of t^ 
body so IS Jostioe of the mind. 

it IS an ossonlial of the Platomo Bepnbho that, among the 
gaardiani at least, tho sexnal arrungements shonld be nndor 
pablio regulation, and the monopoly of one woman by one man 
forbidden a regard to the breed of the higher caste of otixens 
requires the magistrate to see that the best cooplcs are brought 
tocher and to rofose to rear the infonor oflspnng of ill 
aseorted oonnexiona. The nnmber of births is also to be 
regulated. 

In carrying on war spomal of olemonoy oro to bo 

observed towwds HoUenio enemies. 

The edncatiou of the Guardians must b© philoeophical , at 
is for them to nso to the Idea of tho good, to master the 
ernenoe of Good and Evil fh^ must b© emancipated from the 
noticm that Pleasure is tho good- To indicate the route to this 
Rttamment Plato gives his theory of cognition generally — the 
theory of Ideas — and indicates (darkly) how these sublime 
generalities ere to be reached- 

The Ideal Commonwealth suppeaed eatablishod, is doomed 
to degradabon and decay passing through Timocmoy 
Oligarchy Bamocracy to Despobam with a ootresponding 
dedension of happiness. The same vaneboe may be traceS 
in the Individnai the despobsed mmd is the of Injus- 
boe and consequent nnsery 

The comparabve value of Pleasnree is The 

pleasures of philoeopby or wisdom (those of Reason) aro 
alone true and pure me pleasurea oorrespondiM to the two 
other parts of tho mmd aro mfenorj Love of &nonr (fVom 
Oomugo or Energy) and Lore of Money (Appobte). The 
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•woll-onlcrcd mind — .Tu‘5licc — isnlio^cnl! tliiti" flic ‘lonrrG of 
li'ijipmch.s Ap'irt fiom nil com'’(|ucn( r'l of .ftiitico, Oiifi 
true, (ho addition of (ho imtmiil rosullrf onl} enhances the 
sticngth of the position 

In TiM;rus, I’lnto repeats (ho dortnne (hat v, ichcdncss is to 
iho mind nlmt disease it, to the hnd^ The soul Ktifiers from 
two dibtoinpcrs, iimdness and n^nonnico , the man under jias- 
sionato he it 16 iiotv, icked \olnntinl\. No man is had v,jl- 
lingly , but only from some cmI imlnt of bod\, the effect of 
bad brmging'iip [^013* much tlio mlw of Robert Owen] 

Tho long treatise called the Lw.--, being n modified scheme 
of n Republic, goes o\crtho f-ninn ground %Mth more detail 
Wo give the chiol cth cal points It is the purpose of tho law- 
giver to bung about liappincss, and to provide all good things 
divmo and human Tlio duinc things are the cirdiiml virtues 
— Wisdom, Justice, Temperance, Uonmge, the human are 
the leading pctaoual advantages — Health, Beauty. Strength, 
Activity, Wealth He rctpincs tho inculcation of self-coui- 
mand, and a training m endurance Tho moiail and religions 
feolmgs are to be guided in carl^- youth, by the mfluonco 01 
Poetry and the other Fine Arts, m which, as before, a strin- 
gent ccnsorslnp is to bo OKciciscd , the songs and dances am 
all to bo publicly authorized The ethical doctnne that the 
just man is happy and the nnjust miserable, is to be preached , 
and every one prohibited fiom contradicting it Of all the 
titles to command in society, Wisdom is the highest, nlthongb 
policy may lequuo it to bo conjoined with some of the others 
(Birth, Age, Stiength, Accident, &c ) It is to bo a part 0 
the constitution to provide public exhortations, or sermons,^ 
for inculcating virtue , Plato having now pa'^sed into an op- 
posite phase as to the value of Rbctoiic, or continuous adimdss 
The family is to be allowed in its usual form, but with re- 
stramts on the age of maniage, on the choice of the ;^rtie^ 
and on the increase of the number of the population Sesua 
intercourse is to be as far as possible confined to persons 
legally married, those departing from this rule ar6, ^ 
events, to observe secresy The slaves are not to he of tne 
same race as the masters As regards punishment, theie is a 
great comphcation, owing to the anther’s theory that wicKe - 
ness IB not properly voluntary Much of the harm done J 
persons to others is nmntentional or mvoluntary, and is ® 
made good hy reparation For the loss of balance or se - 
control, making the essence of mjnstice, there mnst be a pena 
and educational disciplme, suited to cure the moral distempei’ , 
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cot for tho ■a3M of tho past, which cnnnot bo rccallod, bat of 
the fataro Under corxrr of this tboory, tbo paniahmontanro 
abundantly to rero and t bo enmos inolodo Heresy for which 
there IS a f^dation of penalties tonnmatinff In death 

Wo may now sommanxe tho Ethics of Plato under the 
general scheme as follows • — 

I -—Th e Ethica l. Standards or criterion of moral Right and 
Wrong ^Tbis wn ham seen IS, nlhmatoly, tho Sctonce of Qood 
yd E 'gih-a«_dotormincd by a Sdentifio or_^ ^Vrs o man , _tho 
Idea of tho Good, wHioh only a philosopher con ascend to 
I Plato garo no credit to the maxims of the existing soao^ 

* these were wholly nnsoentific. 

It is_obnoas that. thi8_Tagno and indetormlnnto standard 
would settle nothing practically no one can toll what it is. 
Itjs only of vnlaa as cwlcraging to a vnr^ oxnltod and poetic 
ooncoplion of rirtuo, something that ruiscfl tho imagination 
abore common life into a iphoro of transcondontal custonoe. 
IL — ^Tbn PiyuholoCT oS Eihica. 

L Aa to the Faculty of discerning Right. This is im 
plied in tho foregoing statement of the entenem- It js tho 
CogniUro or Intellectual power In the doSnito pwUon 
takra up in Protngoras, it is tho faculty of treasuring plea 
sura against one another and ogmnst piins- In other dm 
Ib^es, moosuro is still tho important aspect of tho procoas, 
aluough tho things to bo measured are not given. 

2. As regards the WilL Tho t heory that nco, if not tho 
resul t of igno rance, is a form of madness, an uncontrollablo 
fury a mmtnl distemper gives apooulmr rendering of tho 
nature of man s WilL It is a Jdna of boccrsity not omctly 
oorrcspcnding however with tbo modem doctnno of that name 

( 8 Dismtercstod Sentiment is not directly and plainly n- 
cognised by FlaUi. His highest nrtue is solf regarding a 
eonoom for tho Heolth of tho SooL 

HL — On th e Benum, or Snmmcm Bonum,_Platojfl.ascotio 
and sylf-dpmjnng 1 Wo hare Seen that' in PhUebui, Ploosuro 
is not goo^ unleas united with Knowledge or Intelligence 
and the greater the InteHigonco, tho liighctr tho ploasuro. 
That the highest happinoas of nnui jb the pursuit of truth or 
Plulow^hy was oommou to Plato and to Anstotlo 

2. J^ppmosa is attainable only througli Jastioo or Virtue. 
Justioe is d e c l a r ed to bo happmoaa, first, m itself^ and secondly 
m its ooniequencoa. Suen is the importance attached to tbm 
maxim as a Hifegnard of Society that whether trao or not, it 
is to be maintained by state authority 
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Prodonco, opprovt)^ of by nil nccts), or by promoting tbo 
wolfiiro of otliors 

THE OYNIC3 AhT) TOE 0TRENATC3. 

Tbe»e opposing sects sprang Crom SoVrates, and passed, 
with htUo modification, tbo ono into tbo Stoics, tbo other into 
tbo Epicanams. Both AanmiE^Ef, tbo founder of tbo Cynics, 
and Afumppui, tbo fotmdor of tbo Cyronaics, wero diioiplc* of 
Sobratos. 

•nioir doctnnci ebioflr roforrod to tbo Sommmn Bonum— 
the Ar t of laving or of Happiness. 

Tbo Cnncs wero most olosol^ oUiod to Sokrates tboy in 
tact earned out to tbo full his chosen mode of life His 
fiiToanto TnsTim — that tbo gods bad no wants, and that tbo 
most codlibo man was ho that approached to tbo same state — 
was tbo Gymo Ideal To cnbsuit upon tbo narrowest means 
to acquire mdifibronco to pain tyadisapbneofondomnco to 
despise all tbo ordinary pursuita of woaltb and pleasure,— wero 
Sokratio pecubantica, and wore tbo beau idial of Croicism. 

Tbo Cymo sncccwnon of pUflosophoni wore, (l) Ajms- 
TT i E S Rfl, one of tbo most constant fhends and companions of 
Sokrates (2) Diooues of Stoopo, the pupil of Antistbonos, 
and the best l^own typo of the bo<^ disciplo Erntos, a 

Tbebon, was tbo nm^er of Zono tbo first otmo.) (d) 
Smp05 of (4) 1IE3EDEHD8 of Erotrui, (6) MoKurui of 

Syracuse, (6) Kuitbs. 

The two first heads of tbo Ethical scheme, so meagrely 
fiDed up by the unaent lystomi gonomlly oro almost a total 
blank as lognrdi both Cynics and Crrenaios. 

L — As regards a Standard of right and wrong moral good 
or evil, they recognized nothing but obedionco to tbo laws and 
oustomi of sooioty 

n. — They hag no Psychology of a moral faculty of tbo will, 
or of benevolent sentiment. The Cyrenaio AnstippuB bad a 
Psycboli^ of Pleasure and Pam 

The Cynics, instead of disoussiDg Will eiercwcd it, m emo 
of ila most pTcnunent forma, — self oontrol and endnranco. 

Disinterested condnot was no part of tbeir sobome, oltbougb 
the asoebo disapline necessarily promotes abstmenoo from sms 
against pr^rty and from all the Tices of pnbllo ambition. 

XIL — The proper description of both systems oomos under 
the Surnmum ^num, or the Art of laving 

The Oynio Ideal was the minimum of wants, tbo babitnfl 
tion to pom, together with mdifleronoe to the common enjoy 
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ments. Tke corapensainiig reward was e:^einption from fear, 
anxiety, and disappointment , also, the pride of snpenonty to 
fellow-beings and of approximation to the gods Looking at 
the great predommance of misery m human life, they heheved 
the problem of livmg to consist m a mastery over all the forms 
of pain , nntd this was first secured, there was to be a total 
sacrifice of pleasure 

The Cynics were mostly, like Sokrates, men of rohust 
health, and if they put their physical constitution to a severe 
test by poor livmg and exposure to wmd and weather, they 
also saved it from the wear and tear of steady mdustry and 
tod Exercise of body and of mmd, with a view to strength 
and endurance, was enjoined , hut it was the drill of the 
soldier rather than the drudgery of the artisan 

In the eyes of the public, the prominent feature of the 
Cynic was his contemptuous jeenng, and sarcastic abuse of 
everybody around The name (Cynic, dog-hke) denotes this 
peculiarity The anecdotes relating to Diogenes illustrate his 
coarse denunciation of men in general and their luxurious ways 
He set at defiance all the conventions of courtesy and of decency , 
spoke his mmd on everythmg without fear or remorse , and 
dehghted in his antagonism to pubhc opmion He followed 
the public and obtrusive hfe of Sokrates, but instead of dia- 
lectic skdl, his force lay in vituperation, sarcasm, and repartee 
‘ To Sokrates,’ says Epiktetus, ‘’Zeus assigned the cross-exa- 
muung function , to Diogenes, the magisterial and chastismg 
function , to Zeno (the Stoic), the didactic and dogmatical ’ 

The Cynics had thus m full measure one of the rewards of 
asceticism, the pride of supenonfy and power They did not 
profess an end apart from their own happiness , they believed 
and maintained that theirs was the only safe road to happiness 
They agreed with the Cyrenaics as to the end , they differed 
as to the means 

The founders of the sect, bemg men of culture, set great 
store by education, from which, however, they excluded (as it 
would appear) both the Artistic and the Intellectual elements 
of the superior instruction of the time, namely. Music, and 
the Sciences of Geometry, Astronomy, &c Plato s writings 
and teachings were held in low esteem Physical training, 
self-denial and endurance, and hterary or Rhetorical cultiva- 
tion, comprise the items taught by Diogenes when he became 
a slave, and was made tutor to the sons of his master 

IV — As to the Moral Code, the Cynics were dissenteis 
from the received usages of society They disapproved oi 
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mflrmgo lawi, and mamtmued the Hborty of indlvidaal tfiatea 
m tb« mteroonTM of the Mica, Being fiw-thmLerB iti reh^on 
they no respect for any of the customi foanded on roliCTon- 

V — The coUideral relafaona of Cynical Ethics to Politics 
and to Tbeolocy afford no scope for additional obsorrations. 
The Oynio and^Oyrenaio both stood aloof from tho afiaira of 
the state, and were alfhe dubelieren in the gods. 

The Cynics appear to have been inolmrf to oommtmiam 
among themselves, which was donbtless easy with their views 
as to the wants of life. It is thought not xmhholy that 
Sokratee himself held views of oomrannism both os to pro- 
perty and to wives bemg m thin re«)eot also the prompter 
of Plato (Grant s Ethics of Aristotle, Essay u.) 

The Oranriio system ongmated with Afiisriprug of Oyrene, 
another hearer oompanion of Sokratee. The tom|)ora 
meat of Anstippna was natnrally inactive, easy and loxnnona 
nerertheleM he sot groat value cm mental cnltivntion and 
acoomplishinenti. His oonversations with Sokrates form one 
of the moat mtexeatujg chapters of Xenophons Memombilm, 
and are the key to the plan of life nltii^tely elaborated by 
hrm. Sokrates finding ont his disposition, repents all the 
argnmenta m favonr of the severe and ascetic system. He 
urges the necessity of strength, oounge, energy self-denial, 
m order to attniu the poet ot mler over others which how 
ever Anatippufl fences hj saymg that he has no ambition to 
rule he prefaa the middLs conrse of a free mnn, neither ruling 
nor ruled orar Next, Sokrates recalls the dangora and evil 
oontmgenpies of subjection, of being oppree8od,uiyustly treated, 
sold into slavery and the oonseejaent wretchedness to emo 
unhardened by on adequate dlBciplme. It is m this argument 
that he recites the well known apologue called tho ohoioe of 
Heroklee in which, Virtue on the one hand and Pleasure 
with attendant vice on the other, with their respectavo oonso- 
quenoea, are eet before a youth m his opening career The 
whole argument with Anstippus was purely prudential but 
Aristippus was not cxjnvmcea nor brought over to the Sokratio 
ideoL He nevorthelesa adopted a no Iw prudential and self 
denying plan of his own. 

Anstippui did not write an account of his sy s tem ; and tbe 
particnlaPB of hn bfe, wbioh would show how he acted it, are 
but imperfootly preserved. was the first theorist to avow 
and ruan itai n that Pleasure, and the absence of Pom, ore the 
proper tbe direct, the immediate, the sole end of living not of 
course mere present pleasures mid present relief from but 
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present and fatnre taken m one great total He ^onld sur- 
render present pleasure, and mcnr present pain, with a view w 
OTeatei fatnre good , but he did not believe m the 
of that extreme surrender and renunciation enjoined by toe 
Ovnics He giatified all his appetites and cravmgs 
the limits of safety He could sad close upon the island o 
Calypso without suirendeimg himself to the sorceress to- 
Btead of deadening the sexual appetite he gave it scope, anU 
yet resisted the dangerous consequences of associating wi 
Hetmiffl In hi^ enjoyments he was free from jealouaes , 
thinking it no derogation to his pleasure that others had t 
same pleasuie Having thus a fair share of natural md^- 
gences, he dispensed with the Cynic pnde of ^perion y 
the luxury of contemning other men Strength of will 
required for this course no less than for the Cynic lim. 

Aristippus put forward strongly the impossibdily ot rea- 
lizing aU the Happiness that might seem within one s reaen , 
such were the attendant and deterring evils, tha many p 
sures had to be foregone by the wise man Sometmaes ev 
the foolish person attained more pleasure than the wise , s 
is the lottery of life , but, as a general rule, the fact wouia 
otherwise The wisest could not escape 
pain and death, but envy^ passionate love, and supers ’ 
being the consequences of vain and mistaken 
conquered by a knowledge of the real nature of Goo an 
As a proper appendage to snch a system, PP 

sketched a Psychology of Pleasure and 
important as a beginning, and is heheved to have 
subiect into prominence The soul comes nnder g® 
tions, — a gentle, smooth, eqnahle motion, cortcspon 
Pleasure , a rough, violent motion, which is Pam , g. 

quiescent state, indifference or Unconscionsness ^pupni 

markable is the faidher assertion that Pleasure is o y . 
oi '! ealized consciousness , the memory of pleasures P^®b 
the idea of pleasures to come, are not to be coun ’ , 

painful accompaniments of desire, bope, and ar® 
to neutralize any enjoyment that may arise nom i •, £ 

Consequently, the happmess of a life means f^V^goenized 
these moments of realized or present pleasure He & 
pleasures of the mind,, as well as of the body ,- ®y™P*^ n of 
the good fortunes of friends or country ^ „ of 

genuine and hvely joy Still, the pleasures ^-Jntness 

the body, and of one’s own self, are more mtense , 
the bodily mffictiona used in punishmg offenders 
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The CjTerUilcs domed that thoro la anything jnst, or 
honcrarable, or beae, by nature all depended on the lawa and 
cuatoma. Theee lawa and cnatoma the •mao man obeys, to 
avoid pumahment and diacredit from the aomoty whoro bo 
hves doubtlesi, also, from higher motives, if mo political 
oonatitntian, wnil hia fellow mtmma genomlly con mapiro him 
with respect. 

I Noitner the Oynica nor the Oynmnioa mad© any profession 
I of generooa or di^toroftod unpnlaet. 

AHISTOTLE. a-o.] 

Three troabaes on Ethics have come down oasoemtod with 
the name of Anatotle one largo wor k , the Nicomaoboon 
Ethics, referred to by general consent as the chief and im 
portant Bonroe of An^Ues views; and two anlaller works, 
the Eadenuan Ethics, and the Magna Momlio, attnbnted br 
later enbes to hia diaoinlca. Bren of the larg e work, whion 
consists of ten books, tnree books (V VX VjT ) roenmng m 
the Endemlan Ethics, are oonaiihir^ by Sir A- Grant though 
not by other cnboa to have boon ocemposed bv Endemos, ^ 
anppoaed author of this second treabae, and a leading ditaplo 
of Anatotle. 

lake many other Anatotelian trenbace, the Kieomoobean 
Ethics IS denoent in method and comnatenoy on any new 
of its oompoeibcra. Bat the profonnd and aagomona remarka 
acsttered thronghout render it permanently mterestiDg as the 
work of a ^reat mind. Tbore may be extracted from it 
oertam leading dootnnea, whose point of departnro was 
Platomo, althoagh greatly modified un p roved by the 
gemoj and personality of Anatotle. 

Our purpose will be best served by a copiona abstract of 
the Nicamaohean Ethics. 

Book First disoassea the Ohief Good, or the Bbghest En*! 
of all hnmsii endeavoora. Every ezerciae of tha human 
powers aims at some good; all the orta of life have them 
several ends— medicine, alnp^bnilding generalship Bat tho 
ends of these special arts are all sabordinate to higher ond 
whioh end la the chief good, and the anbjeot of the highest art 
of all, tho Pohbcal for as Folibos minw at tliR welfiue of tin a 
st a t e , or aggregate of mdyidnals, it is idenbool with and oom- 
ppehenda the welfare of the mdindnal (Ohapa. I., XL) 

As regards the msflod of the amenoe, the highest exactness 
is not attainable tho poliboal art studies what is jnat, 
honourahle, and good and these are matters ahont which the 
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xitmost djscrcpancy of opmion prevaJs. 

the conclusions wlucli ii ctnect notlung 

”“^oKro eX™ 0l 

rfgivolt Mow ttor .mp^cs, 0.. 

3:,;;S et^ ==■.; - 

'be™” "p“-g 2 ^Hb, ao^poor^^jeettb. the 
consciously ignorant m up an absolute 

^ri'S&Sr. s;~r.» 

■%'£C»KSSK'Sri.£^ 

trnndl vfB find three prominent varieties , the ine P , 

— “t aVd^gtoSeSira » 

lo aa end-namely, oox oonaco^nesa of ^ cw^^ 

the ambitious man seeks to be as the 

ffood ludges — thus showing that be to ® . iVr all the con- 
gpenor good. Tet neither wdl ™tae 

dikons The virtuous man may slumber ^ and 

inactivity, or may money-Sicleris 

such a man cannot be regarded as h^py . ^ ^ money 

still less entitled, for he is an "^^"^"^^only the 

IB obviously good as a means So that there r ,, /y i 
life of contemplation , respecting wl^ dIvotes a 

To a review of the Platonic docrtrme, ^T,,pption8 very 
whole chapter He urges age^t it ^ of Ideas 

much of a piece with those brought ag^st the tUe V 
eenerally If there be but one good, ther of fjje 

one science, the good) cannot 

phenomena, the recognized goods (t e »^^^®^^^„tbUeahty 
he brought under one Idea, nioreover, f^^oles What 
of suchL Idea, it is useless for all ) 

our science seeks is Good, human and attainable t 
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The Supreme End la what is not only cho*on as an End, 
but la never chosen except as on End not chosen both for 
itself and with a view to aomethmn nltonor It mnat thoa 
be — (1) An end-ia-it*^, pnnned for its own aakoj (2) it 
mnat fiirther bo $df-*H^tcing leaving no ontstnndmg wants— 
TTifui a aoaabihtT being mto acoonnt and gmtifiod. 

Happinesa la anch an end } bat wn mnat atato more clearly 
whemn happmeca conaiata. 

Thia will appear if we exannno what la tho work appro- 
pnaie and pectmar to man. Every artiat, the Bcnlptor, oar 
penter enmer (so too the eye and the hand) haa hia own 
peonliar work and good, to him, oonaiats m hia performing 
that work welL hlan also ha appropriate and peonlmr 
work not merely living— for that ho Ima in common with 
•vegetables nor the life of sensible perception — for that ho 
haa in common with other animals horses, oxen &o. There 
romama the life of man aa a rational bomg that is, as a 
bemg possessing reason along with other montal elements, 
wham last are con troll, ahle or modifiable by reason This 
last h& IS the pecnliar work or province of macu For onr 
porpoae, we mnat consider man , not merely aa possoaaiog bat 
aa actnally exercising and pnttmg in aobon, tbeso mental 
capamtiea. Moreover, when we tala: genially of the work or 
province of an artiet, we always taoitly imply a complete and 
excellent artist m hia own emft and so llkewiao when wo 
apeak of the work of a mnn, we that work as 

performed by a complete and oompetont ttihti- Sinoe tho 
work of man therefore, conaiata m tho active oxermao 
of the mental capeatiet, coDfonnably to reason, the an 
prome good of man will oonaiat m performing this work 
with excellenoe or virtae. Herein he -will obtain happiness, 
if we assume oontmaonoe thronghont a full ponod of life 
one day or a ahort time la not snfBment for hapmnesa 

(vn.) 


Aristotle thus lays down tho ontlme of man a supreme 
Good or Happinesa : which he declares to be the beginning or 
principle of hia dednohema, and to be obtained in tho 

best way that the snlgeot admita. He next prooeeda to oom 
pare tins outline with the •vanona received opinions on the 
snl^eot of happmeaa, ahowmg that it embraooe much of what 
has been oonsidered essentim former philoeophers such 
ai bemg ‘ a good of tho mmd, and not a mere external good 
being eqmvdant to bring well and doing well, another defi 
nitnm; oonsistuigm virtue (the Oymoa) in practical -wiadom 
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source of pleasure is ueodcd Such (bo ™ys | ^ |ns„e 

of tbe truly oncellout mau , irbioh ”"f, ™ -emi- 

respeotmg tbo boppmoss, as ivell as ho admits 

neuce of tbe best mental exorcises "'^^tnmeoos 

(so far complying with tbo Cjiciiaics) nian can 

conditions cannot be dispensed with , ftiends 

bardly exhibit bis virtue in act, ivitbout some aid 

and property , nor can bo 

to behold or Ins parentage vile (V ) 

This last admission opens the door to tli ggthe 

good fortune in tbe same line mtb ? By 

Question, bow happiness is ‘‘Stained By teach ^ ^ 

habitual exercise? By dmne grace? it ought 

there be auy gift vouchsafed by divine to man, 

to be this , but whether such be tbe case or not, ^ Q^ili 
rate tbe most divine and best of all ^ absurd 

such an acquisition as this to Bortuue i^t it shall 

Natuie, which always aims at the training, 

be attamed, through a certam course of teach „ 
by all who are not physically or mentally is to 

falls within tbe scope of political science, whose 
impart tbe best character and active habits for he 

IS with good reason that we never call XJa cbild 

can never reach snch an attainment , no tboueh rn 

be BO called while yet a child, for the same fo^rm 

bis case we may hope for the P^'‘^®^-^i°tbis long term 

of hfe, as was before postulated (IX ) But 
allows room for extreme calamities and cnange called 

Are we then to say, with Solon, that no one 
happy so long as be lives ? or that the same ^ p No , 

pass backwards and forwards from happiness ^oon so un- 
this only shows the mistake of resting happme P ^f 
sound a basis as external fortune The only no ill 

IS the active manifestation of mental q X g, man vuU 

fortune can efface from a man’s mind (X ; u „ never he 
bear calamity, if it comes, with .n^npphed as 

made thoroughly miserable If be be EaJnv f 

to external circumstances, he is to be styled ppj 
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happj u a Tnnn — QB far oi man can rcasontblj expect. Eron 
after his dccooao he will bo affected yet onl^ feebly oIToclcd 
by the good or ill fortono of bis samving children AnstoUo 
CTidenUy assigns liltla or no xtdno to pr^nracd posUiaraona 
bappmessa (XL) 

In his loro of rnbtlo distinctions, bo oscb, la happincta a 


thing admirable in itself, or a thing pnusoirortby P It ia ad 
■ at la praiseworthy has a rclativo 


mir^lo in itaolfj for what . 
character and la praised as coocnoivo to aomo nllcnor end ; 
while the chief good must bo an End m ilaeli^ for the aalco of 
wbioh everything cl*o is dono (XfT.) t*^hui la a defective 
recognition of Eolatinty ] 

Maving tnwnmpij as one of the items of his do6nition that 
TTHin s happiness nmat bo in his special or ohamctcnatio work 
performed with perfect oxooUenco,— “Anatotlo now proceeds to 
settle wherom that oxcollencD consuls. This Icndato a dassifi* 
cation of the parts of the sooL The first distribution ia, into 
Babonol and Irrational whether theso two are eoporable in 
fact, or only logically seporablo Oilcn concave and convex) is 
immaterial to tho present enqnuy Of the urntion al, tbo 
lowest portion is tho Tcgotatiro (^rrmr). which seems most 
active in sleep , a state wboro bod men and good are on a par, 
and which is incapable of any bnmnn oxeouonco. Tho next 
portion ia the AppebtiTe (««ft»^ 7 Ttrer) which u not thus m- 
onpabla. It portakos of reason, it inclndos eomothuig con 
flioting with reason. Theso conflictmg londcncica aro naually 
modifiable by reason, and may become in tho tompomto nym 
completely obedient to reason. There remains Hooson — tho 
highest and sorercign portion of tbo souL Homan oxcoUeuco 
or virtno, is oitber of the AppebtiTo port,— rnoinl 
virtne or of tho Henson— mtelloctoal (i«i>T»Tir 7 ) nr 
tne labemlity and tomperanco oro Moral nrtnea j philosophy 
intelhgenoe, and wisdom, IntelJeotnal (XHL^ 

Bach u an outlino of tho Fiiet Book, having for its snbjoot 
the Chief Good, the Sapremo End of mHn. 

Book Second embraces tho oonsidembon of points rolatiTO 
to the Moral Virtnoa it also ocmmencos AnstoUo s oelobrat^ 
d e fl n ifaon and clasuficoticm of the virtues or oxcoUenaes. 

"Whareas mtellectnal esceDance is chiefly gonemtod and 
improved by tooohing moral excellence is a result of habit 
( *^o*) * wLenoo its n a m e (Ethical) Honoo we may aeo tTipf. 
moral oxceHenco u no inherent part of onr nature if it wore 
it could not bo roveiaed by habit — any more than a stone onn 
aoquiro frera any number of repetitiims the habit of monug 
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apward, or firo the hahit of nor yet contrary 

excellencies are neither a -fitted to take them on,' hat 

to onr nature vre are by nature htted to ^ 

they are brought to consumm -nature first gives us the 

with them as mth our sensos, Zeroise that 

^wei to see and hem, and ^vhere we We 

^olr Moial virtues are rpla^^g the 

Feam to hudd or to play the ZK c^ of 

harp BO too we become just or coi^oCO m 

just or courageous acts l-his is a . characters of 

their respective cities, all v practice Some 

their lespective citizens, by e o g -nraotice so will be 

SadtoW of playmg *1^3 

The permanent ethical ^^the earliest state- 

form and persistent practice (I) [This is me ear 

ment of the philosophy of habit J , Aristotle re- 

Everything thus turns upon p ~-nl v to teach what 

,nmds ufthat IBB purpose here “-“f «eto 

wtae IS, but U, P™>1™ Tmust boluformable 

know what the practice should ? I ^ ^ ^ explam 

to right reason every obb admits ta, at once, 

it fmther lu a future to health, uo 

that in regard to mor^ neS^tual variahihty, 

exact rules can he laid doiTO o-m^d by the ou’cuiu- 

each agent must m the last resort he g ^ t)a done 

Btauces of the case the famous 

to help him Here Anst^e proceeds j^.^th, hof 

doctrme of the Mean W® may ^od, or drmln 

by too much and by too courage, and 

The same holds good m regard to temperance, 

the other excellences (H ) • nbaxactenstic doctnn^j 

• His next remark is another bi ^ pavn, he 

that the tesi of a formed habit of viHm, keproc®®^ 

that feels pam m brave acts m a _ / . 0 ,,^ iper^) h^ 

to illustrate the position, that educSou consists 

to do with pleasures and pains A objects, and on 

ir. Tuakinff us fuel pleasure aud pam at pn^e J ^ Some 
pro”r?foaeroBS "^Punmbmeut ffl a deration 

pkdosopbeie (tbe Oymoe) bare been led bff thm oo 
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to make Tirtae consitt in apotityf or mienaTbili^ ; bnt Anitotlo 
would regulate, and not extirpate our ioiisnriljtiefl rUL) 

But does it not seem a paradox to say (according to tho 
dootarme of habit m thaf a manbocomoa joit,bvpcrlorTning 
joat aofaons since, if he performs just actions, bo is already 
just P The answer is giren by a distinction drawn m a com 
penson with the training in the common arts of liib. That a 
man is a good writer or muawaan, wo see by his writing or 
his muuo} we no account of the state of his xmnd in 
other respects if he knows bow to do this, it is enough. But 
m respect to moral excellence, auoh knowlodgo a not enough 
a man may do just or temper^ acts, but he is not necessarily 
a just or temperate man, unless ho does them with right 
intenhou and on their own account. This state of the 
mtemal mind, which u requisito to constitute the jost and 
temperate foQows upon the habitual practice o^ust and 
temperate oota, and fbllowB npoai nothing else. But most 
men are conte^ to talk without any su^ praotioo They 

H arroneoualy that taowimy, without doing will make a 
TDSJi. pVe have here the reootioii against the Sokmtio 
me of Tuioe, and also the statement of the necesnty of 
aprcpsr motwe, m order to Tutue ] 

Asstotla now sets bimaelf to find a definition of virtue, 
^ amatt et d^erwitat%. There are three qualities in the 
Boul— Poanoiu (rcf^) as Desire, Anger Feer Ao., followed 
by pleasure or pamj OapacUtoM or Fa^tdbes as cur 

cepainlity of being angry, a&aid, affected bypity Aa Fvud 
tendmaes ae^aamnenU or ttate* ({ftir). To which of the 
three does Tirtoe or ezoellenoe b^ongP It oannot be a 
Passion for passioiiB are not in themsdres good or evil and 
are not eooompanied with delibcirate choice (rpomlpeen), will, 
or intentioiL Hot is it a Faculty for we are not preisod or 
blamed becanse we ea» hare such or suoh emotions and 
moreorer our faculties are mnate, which virtu e is not. 
Aooordmgly virtuo, or excjdienoe, must be an acquirement 
State (Y ) This is the ^enw. 

Now, as to the d^ereKiia, which brings us to a more ipemfio 
Btatamant of the doctrine of the ifsoiu The ipemfio 
lenoe of virtue is to bo got at firom quantiW m the ahetiaot, 
from whioh we denre the ooncepfaoni of more, leea, 
equal or eroeai, defect, and maan j the equal being the rnf^T\ 
between exoeas and defect. But in the oase of moral actions, 
the nnthmetioal moan may not hold (for example, six between 
two and ten) , it must bo a mean relative to the individual ^ 
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ft T j-Von "no'vic© >fcli© 

MjIo must bttve more ^ perfect, wten anytlimg 

eohool U tte art^ vre call a wwt p^e 

eithei added or taken away , than any art, has 

“hich, like Nature, re better and “ ,jl Xoh are 

for rte subject-iMlter, ^ Virtue aims at the mean 

wrong either in defect or m ex^ implies a 

between or of the act,- when 

correct estimation of oonditions — towards wkom 

we ought to do &c This is the praise- 

°“‘^0’SbZ?ton to Vniu. we 

cetahliahed, the oomplo^ ®\,y deliberate purpose 

an acquirement or fixed state, J. ^^ce) ’ To which 

f'crenus'), towards a mean relative to u ( \ determined 

by reason (Xcyo?), and as the 3'^ , whicfi com- 

gtermine ' [Snch is the Srafaon, recog- 

‘^^.r"Sf:wh^dlbB^actcon^ 


fr^mthe Fytb^orean remark quoted by ,,d 

S^Meamt^m evJ, the Rmte ^ Jf g 

re-appeanng m Plato as ^^ate between good 

by which he (Plato) proposes to a rational 

aJd evil The concluding man’-^B ^ 

determination, according to for what is the 

attempt to assign a standard or a ^ imaginary , 
prope?‘Mean,’ an tohorify purely ideal^' S^j^, sop, ^ 
Ltoal anthonly hemg always, rightly 

of the tune ] ^ Wirhae hemg a mean, 

Aristotle admits that his because there are 

caunot have an application qnite univ ’ jj^dness, which 
^me acts that m their very name in thom- 

aro wrong therefore, not from excess o d^^ doc- 

selves (VI ) He next proceeds to r v vjrtnes 

tnno into particnlars, ennmcratmg to rago, 

stated, each as a Ma^mificonce, ^Ic°k- 

Tcmporance, Liher^ty, Jnstico (VH )' 

ness, Amiability or Priendlmess, following hooks. 

They aro described m detail in too tw Exticmcs, 

chap VIH , he qualifies his doctrine of 
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by tbo Hiimipk tfmt ono Eitretne iniiy be mnob fartbor 
removed fronv tbe Mesn than the other Cowardioo and 
Ttw hnftM are the extremoe of Owirage, but Cowardice is 
lartbeet removed from the Mean. 

The oonoindiim ohapter ( TY. J of tbe Book re&coti on the 
groat difficulty oi hittma the mean in all tbmgi, and of 
oorreotly eetimati^ all requisite mrcmnatanccfl, m each 
particolar case. He gives as practical rules • — To avoid at 
all events the wont extreme to keep larthest from our 
natural bent to guard against the maro of pleasure. Slight 
mistakes on either side are httle blamed, but grave and 
oonspiououB cases meur severe censure. Tot how far the 
oensure ought to go, is diffionlt to lay down beforehand in 
gfenersl terms. There is ^h e same difficulty m regard to all 

r ioular ftnri all the foots of sense which must 

left, after all, to the judgment of Sensible PeroeptiOD 

(e«T^y<n ) 

Book Third takes np-tbe ooniideration of the Virtae* in 
detail, but prefaces them with a dissertatiOD, occupying five 
chapters, on the Voluntary end Involuntary Smoe pnuse 
and blame are bestowed only on voluntary aohons, — the m 
volonta^ beiug pardoned, and even pitiod,->it is requisite to 
define voluntary and Inrolontary What is deme under 
physical oompol^ny or through ignorance, is oleariy mvolan» 
tary What is done under the fear of greater evili is partly 
voluntary and portly mvoluntary Such aotaans are voluntary 
m the aense oi being a man s own actions ; involuntary in 
that they are not ohoeen on their own account ; bemg praised 
or blsjued acoording to the aroumsbinoea. There are oases 
where it u diffionlt to- say wfaioh of two oonfiiotmg pressures 
ought to preponderate, and oompulsion is an excuse often 
misapplied but compulsionr m its stnot sense, is not strength 
of motive- at all it is taking the octiou entirely out of our 
own hands. As regards Ignorance, a difference is made. 
Ignortnoe of a general rule is for censure ; ignoranoe 

of partaculspcirouinstanoes may be excused- [This became the 
famoufl mniiTn of law — Ignorantia iaoU eicusat, ignorantra 
joni non exousat. ] If ^ agent, when better mfonnod 
repents of ha act oommrtted m ignorance, he affords good 
proof that the act done was really mvoluntary Acta done 
from auger or desire (wHoh are in the agent’s self) ore not to 
be held as mvoluntary (1) If they were, the aotaoufl of brutes 
and children would be mvolimta^ (2) 8ame of these acta 
are morally good and approved. (8) Obugation often attaches 
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to tlicso fcolings (4) "Wliat i*? done from clc^iro is pleasant ; 
tlio involtintary is painful (6) Errors of passion arc to be 
esebewed, no less than tboso of reason (I.) 

Tbo next point is the natnio of Purpose, Determination, or 
Deliberate Piefercnco (^ponlpcafi), ^^lllcll is in tbe closest 
kindred ^^^.th moral excellence, and is even more essential, m 
tbe etbical estimate, than acts tbcmsclvcs Tliis is a part of tbo 
Voluntary, but not co-extonsivo tbcrcwitb For it excludes 
sudden and unpremeditated acts , and is not sliarcd by irra- 
tional bemgs It is distinct from desire, from anger, from vrisb, 
and from opinion, vntb all wbicb it is sometimes confounded 
Desire is often opposed to it , the incontinent man acts upon 
his desires, but ivitbout any purpose, or even against bis pur- 
pose , tbe continent man acts upon bis purpose, but against 
bis desires Purpose is still more distmct from anger, and is 
even distmct (though m a less degree) from •wish 
■which 18 choice of the End, while Puipioso is of the Means , 
moreover, wo sometimes wish for impossibilities, known as 
such, but we never purpose them Nor is purpose identical 
with opmion (oo'fa), which relates to truth and falsehood, not 
to virtue and vice It is among our voluntary proceedings, 
and inolndes mtelligence , but is it identical with pre-deb- 
berated action and its results ? (IT ) 

To answer this query, Anstotle analyzes the process of 
Debberation, as to its scope, and its mode of operation We 
exclude from debberation things Eternal, bke the Kosmos, 
or the mcommensurability of the side and tbe diagonal of a 
square , also things mutable, that are regulated by necessity, 
by nature, or by chance, thmgs out of our power, also final 
ends of action, for we debberate only about the means to ends 
The debberative process is compared to tbe investigation of a 
geometrical problem We assume the end, and enquire by 
what means it can be produced , then again, what -will pro- 
duce the means, untd we at last reach sometbmg that we our- 
selves can command If, after such deliberation, we see our 
way to execution, we form a Purpose, or Debberate Preference 
(^Trpoaipeais^ Purpose IS then definable as a deliberative 
appetency of thmgs m our power (III ) 

E^ext IS started the important question as to the choice of 
the final Und Deliberation and Purpose respect means , our 
Wish respects the End — ^but what is the End that we ■wish r 
Two opinions are noticed, according to one (Plato) we are 
moved to the good , according to the other, to the apparent 
good Both opmions are unsatisfactory , the one would make 
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ont an tnoorrect choice to be no choice at aD ; tho other would 
take avraj til oonstanoy from ends. 

Anatotle BBfcttea the point by dutin^iihing In tH* case 
as m other*, between wnat bear* a gtTon ohnmoter eimply 
absolutely and what bean the tame diaracter relatiTely 
to thm or t.hA t mdividuaL The objeot of \Viah, amply 
truly and absolutely is the Good while the object ofWiah, 
to any given individual, i* what appear* Good to him. But 
by the Aheolute here, Anatotle explaina that he raeftTiw what 
appear* good to the tnrtwus and isUeUigmt man who is 
IS dsdare^ hen as elsewhere, to be the infallible standard ; 
whfle meet misled hj pleasure, ohooae what is not truly 
good. In lIVw Artttotle affirm n, that those substanoes 

are truly ftriH abaoluWy wholeeame, which are wholesome to 
the healthy and wen>oonstitnted man other substances may 
be wholesome to the sick or degenerate. Anstotle s Absolute 
is thus a Bel&tive with its oorrelate ohceen or imagined by 
bjmiie lL 

He prooeeds to maintain that virtue and vice oro 
vduirttiy, and m our own power The argnmentB are theee. 
(1) If It be in our power to act ngbt the contmr is 
equally m our own power hence vice is as much rolon 
tasT* as virtna (2) Man must be admitted to be the on^ 
of his own actnmt. (8) Levulnters and others punish 
pxm for wiokednesa, and ooni^ honour on good a^ons 
even culpable i^oranoe and negligence are pnmahed. (4) 
Our oharaotar itselfi or our fii^ acquirements, are m our 
power bemg produced by our snooeenve acts men be< 
oome intemperate, by acts of drunkeDueo. (5) Not onty 
the defects of the min d, but the mfirmitiee of the body 
aleo, are blamed, when ansLOg through our own neglect and 
WEiit of training (6) Even u it aho^d be said that all men 
aim at the apparent good, but cannot oontrol their mode 
of oonoe i ving the and stall each perton, bemg by 

his acts the cause of his own fixed aequirementa, must be to a 
QQ'tsm extent the cause of hie own oonoepthms. On this head, 
too, Anstotle repeats the olenching argument, that the sup- 
posed imbecility of oonoeiving would apply alike to virtue and 
' to Vice CO that if vniuoue action be regarded aa voluntary 
vimou* action must be so regarded hkewiae. It must be 
remembered that a man s fixed acquirement* or habits are not 
m Ins own power in the same sense and degree in which hi* 
eeparate acts are in his own power Each act, from first to 
last, IS alike in Ins power , but m regard to the habit, it is 
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only the mitiation thereof that is thoroughly m his power, 
the hahit, like a distemper, ib taken on by imperceptible steps 
in advance (Y ) 

[In the foregoing account of the Ethical questions con- 
nected with, the WiU, Anstotle is happdy unembroiled with 
the modem controversy The mal-cvpropos of ‘ Ereedom ’ had 
not heen appbed to voluntary action Accordingly, he treats 
the whole question from the mductive side, distmguishmg the 
cases where people are praised or blamed for their conduct, 
from those where praise and blame are mappbcable as bemg 
powerless It would have been well if the method had never 
been departed from, a sound Psychology would have im- 
proved the mduotion, but would never have mtroduced any 
question except as to the relative strength of the different 
feehngs operating as motives to voluntary conduct 

In one part of his argument, however, where he mamtams 
that vice must be voluntary, because its opposite, virtue, is 
voluntary, he is already touching on the magical island of the 
bad enchantress, allowmg a question of fact to be swayed 
by the notion of factitious dignity Virtue is assumed to be 
voluntary, not on the evidence of fact, but because there would 
be an nidignvty cast on it, to suppose otherwise Now, this 
consideration, which Aristotle gives way to on various occa- 
mons, IS the motive underlying the objectionable metaphor ] 
After the precedmg digression on the Voluntary and In- 
voluntary, Aristotle takes up the consideration of the Virtues 
m order, beginnmg with GonEA.GE, which was one of the 
received cardinal virtues, and a subject of frequent discussion. 
(Plato, Laches, Protagoras, Bepublic, &o ) 

Courage {avhpeta), the mean between tmudity and fool- 
hardiness, has to do with evils All evils are objects of fear , 
but there are some evils that even the brave man does right to 
fear — as disgrace Poverty or disease he ought not to fear Yet, 
he will not acquire the reputation of courage from not fearmg 
these, nor will he acquire it if he be exempt from fear when 
about to be scourged Again, if a man be afraid of envy from 
others, or of insults to his children or wife, he will not for that 
reason be regarded as a coward. It is by bemg superior to the 
fear of great evils, that a man is extolled as courageous , and 
the greatest of evils is death, smce it is a final close, as weU of 
good as of evd Hence the dangers of war are the greatest 
occasion of courage But the cause must be honourable (VI ) 
Thus the key to true courage is the quality or merit of the 
action That man is brave, who both fears, and affi?onts 
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■withcnit ffeaTi wliat be ocgbt cad when ho onght who mlTora 
and acti according to the value of the canao, and aooording to 
a right judgment of it. The oppoeitefl or extromoi of oonrage 
inclnde (1> Deficiency of fearj (2) Eioeae of fear cowardice 
(8) Deficiency of danng aaotbOT fominla for cowardice } (4) 
'Rr npj w of danng Raihneiii Petwoen these Oonrage iB the 
mean fVXL) 

Arietotle ennmeratea five analo^ons fonns of (jansi-oonmge, 
approaching mcro or leaa to genuine conrnge, (1) The first, 
most like to the tme, la pohtical oonrage, which la moved to 
enconnter danger by the Poniahmenta and the Hononr* of 
Bomety Thadaeire of honour naei to virtao, and la a noble 
spring of action- (2) A second fcmd la the eflbct of Expen- 
enoe, whidi diapela ae«ming terrors, and givea skill to moot 
real danger (8j Anger Spirit, Energy {P*p^) w ^ spooies of 
oonrage, founded on physical power end exmtementi, but not 
under ttie gmdanoe of high emobons. (4) The Sangnme 
temperament, by overrating the ohencea of success, gives 
oourageu (5) Lastly Ignmunco of the danger may have the 
same effect as oonra^ (VUL) 

Ocronge u mainly ormnaotod with pain and losa. Men 
are aaUed brave for the enduiunce of pain, even altlKrugh it 
bnzig pleasure m the end, as to the boxer who endures bruisea 
from the hope of honour Death la painful, and moat so to 
the man tlu^ by hia nrtue has made ^ valuable. Such a 
man is to be considered more oourageoua, as a soldier, than a 
mercenary with little to lose (IX.) 

[The aoooTmt of Oonrage thus given la remarkably ex 
hxmsbTe althoogh the oonsbtuent ports might bare been 
more oaxefally diaentongled- A clear line should be drawn 
between two aspects of coorage. The one la the resistance 
to Eear property bo called that la, to the perterbabon 
exaggerates ooming evil a oourageoua man, m this aenao, is 
one that poBsoasea the true measure of impemdmg danger and 
ai^ aooorduig to that, and not according to an excessive 
measure. The other aspeot of Courage, is what gives it all 
its nobleneBi as a virtue, namety, 8^f-*acnfio$j or the de- 
liberate enoountenug of evil, for some honourable or virtnona 
cause TVhen a man knowi^y nski his life m battle for his 
oounLry ho may be ooUed oourageoua, but he is still better 
deearil^ as a hermo and devoted man 

Inasmuch as the leading form of heroio devotion, in the 
ancaent world, was exposure of life m war Self saonfioo was 
pr eaeute d un d er the guise of Oouroge, and no independent 
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standing as a cardinal virtue Froni this circutastance, 
paganism, is made to appear m a somewhat disadvantageous 
hght, as regards self-denying duties ] 

Next in order among the excellences or virtues of the 
irrational department of mind is Temperance, or Moderation, 
(crio0/)ocui<»;\ a mean or middle state in the enjoyment of plea- 
sure Pleasures are mental and bodily With the mental, as 
love of learning or of hononr, temperance is not concerned. 
Nor mth the boddy pleasures of muscular exercise, of heanng 
and of smell, hut only •with the ammal pleasures of touch and 
taste in fact, sensuality resides m touch, the pleasure of 
eatmg bemg a mode of contact (X.) 

In the desires natural and common to men, as eatmg and 
the nuptial couch, meu are given to err, and error is usually on 
the side of excess But it is m the case of special tastes or pre- 
ferences, that people are most frequently mtemperate Tem- 
perance does not apply to endurmg pains, except those of 
abstinence from pleasures. The extreme of msensibihiy to 
pleasure is rarely found, and has no name The temperate 
man has the feelmgs of pleasure and pam, but moderates his 
desires accordmg to right reason (XI ) He desires "what he 
ought, ■when he ought, and as he ought > correctly estimatmg 
each separate case (XII ) The question is raised, -which is moat 
voluntary, Cowardice or Intemperance? (1) Intemperance 
IS more voluntary than Cowardice, for the one consists m 
choosing pleasure, while m the other there is a sort of com- 
pulsory avoidance of pam (2) Temperance is easier to 
acqxuie as a habit than Courage (3) In Intemperance, the 
paa^icular acts are voluntaiy, although not the habit, m 
Cowardice, the first acts are involuntary, while by habit, it 
tends to become voluntaiy (XII ) 

[Temperance is the -virtne most smted to the formula of 
the Mean, although the settbng of what is the mean depends 
after all upon a man’s own judgment Aristotle does not 
recognize asceticism as a thing existing His Tempermce is 
moderation in the sensual pleasures of eating and love j 

Book Fourth proceeds ‘with the exammation of the vir- 
tues or Ethical Excellences ,, 

Liberalitt (e’Aevde/iio-njs), m the matter of property, is the 
mean of Prodigality and Hhberality, The right uses o 
money are spending and gi-ving laberahty consists m giving 
wilhngly, from an honourable motive, to proper persons, m 
proper quantities, and at proper times , each indiviaual ease 
being measured by correct reason If snch measure be no 
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taken, or if the gift be not made willingly, it la not libemlitr 
The liboinl Tnnn ib often eo free as to leave htUo to himtelf 
Thin virtn© IS QTift more frequent in the mhoniors than m the 
makers of fortones. Isbor^^ beyond ono s moons is prodi 
gahty The liberal mfm will receive only from proper sonreoa 
ftnil in proper qnantitiea. Of the oc^mos, prodigality is 
more onrahle thmi iUiberahty The fanlts of prodigaU^ ore, 
that it mnst derive mpphea from improper sonroos that it 
givee to the wrong ohjeota, and is nsnally acoompanied with 
mtemperonoe. Uliberahty la mcnrahle it is confirmed by 
age, and is more oongenial to mfm gcnorally than prodigality 
&niiB of the illiberal fell short in, givinn — those called stingy, 
close-fisted, anil so on bat do not desire what belongs to 
other people. Others are excessive m receiving from all 
Booross I snob are they thfd. ply disrepntablo trades (L) 

Mioaivvmrci (^•X«rp€ntay ft a grander kind of Liber 
ahty its charaoterutio u greatness of expenditnre, with snit- 
aMeneas to the person, the cmmin stances, and the purpose. 
The magnifioent man takes oorreot measure of each he Is m 
his waya niAn of science (• ^ /K^aXtTTprrTj^ itfurv— 

IL) The motive must be bononrable, the ontlny nnstmtod, 
and the effect artistically splendid. The servioo of tbo gods, 
hospitahty to foreigners, pnblio works, and gifts, arq proper 
oocanons. Magnifloeoce especially becomes the won bora 
and the iUostnons. The honse of the magnifioent man will 


be of suitable splendour everything that he does will show 
taste and propn^ The extremes, or oorrosponding defects 
of oharactar are, on the one side, vulgar tasteless profoaion, 
and on the other, meanness or pettmesa, which for some 
paltry saving will spoil the effect of a great outlay (IL) 

MAflHAimfirr, or Hioa imroKDHESs (/irYoXo'^vYi*), loftmess J 
of spmt, IS the enlmmstion of the virtues. It is cctocerned 
with greotneas. The high minded man is one that, hehig 
vrorthy rates hrmafilf at his reel worth, and neither more 
(whicinB vam^) norlesa (wiuciiiihttieneai of mind) ^ow 
worth has reforenoe to artenial goods, of which the greatest is 
honour lb© higb-mindad man must be in the higbeat degree 
honourable, for which be must fa© a good mAn honour being 
the pnio of virtue. He will ocoept honour only from the good 
and will despise dishonour knowmg it to be undeserrod. In 
all good or bad fortune, be will bel^ve with moderation m 
not highly valnmg even the highest thing of aH, honour itself 
he may seem to others suparcflious 'Wealth and fortune oontn 
bate to high-mindednesB bi^ most of uTI^ superior goodness 
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for tbe cliaiacter cannot exist -without perfect -rirtae. The 
high-TQinded man. neither shuns uor courts danger , nor is he 
indisposed to risk even his life He gives favours, hut does 
not accept them, he is proud to the gieat, but afikble to the 
lowly He attempts only great and important matters, is 
open in friendship and in hatred , truthful in conduct, with an 
ironical resei ve He talks little, either of himself or of others , 
neither desiring his own praise, nor carmg to utter blame 
He wondci s at nothmg, bears no mahce, is no gossip Bis 
movements aie slow, his voice deep, his diction stately (HL) 

Theie is a nameless virtue, a mean between the two 
extremes of too much and too little ambition, or desire of 
honour , the reference being to smallei matters and to' ordi- 
nary men The fact that both extremes are made -terms of 
reproach, shows that there is a just mean , while each extreme 
alternately claims to be the virtue, as against the other, since 
there is no teim to express the mean (IV ) 

Mildness (TrpaoTt]?) is a mean state with reference to Anger, 
although inclining to the defective side The exact mean, 
which has no cm rent name, is that state wherem the agent 
IS free from perturbation (aTapaxo<i), i& not impelled by pas- 
sion, but gmded by reason, is ongry when he ought, as 
he ought, -with whom, and as long as, he ought takmg 
right measure of all the circumstances Not to be angry on 
the proper provocation,, is folly, insensibdity, sla-nsh sub- 
mission Of those given to excess m anger, some are qmck, 
impetuous, and soon appeased, others are sulky, repressmg 
and perpetuatmg their resentment It is not easy to define 
the exact mean, each case must be left -tO' mdi-ndual per- 
ception (V ) 

The ne:^ -virtue is Good-breedmg in sociely, a balance 
between surlmess on the one hand, and weak assent or inter- 
ested flattery on the other It is a nameless -virtue, resem- 
bling friendship -without the special affection Anstotle 
shows what he considers the bearmg of the finished gentle- 
man, studymg to give pleasure, and yet expressmg disappro- 
bation when it would be -wrong to do otherwise (VI ) 

Closely aUied to the foregomg is the observance of a due 
mean, m the matter of Boastfulness The boastful lay claim 
to what they do not possess , false modesly (ct/jwvetaj is 
ing or underrating one’s own merits^ The balance of the 
two IB the straightforward and truthful character , assertmg 
just what belongs to bim, neither more nor less This is a 
kmd of trnthfalness, — distmgmshed from ‘truth’ m its more 
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wnotu aipect, -ofl diSQnmiruitmg between jnsbeo and injostico 

and has a worth of iti own for he that is trnthfhl m bttlo 

things will be BO in maro important nllhirs (VIL) 

El the playM intorconno of society, thero is room for 
the virtue of Wit, a balance or mean between baffboniih 
and the clownish dnlnets that can neither mabo nor 
etgoy a joke. Here the man of refinement most bo a law to 
himself CVHL) 

Modestt (al8««) IS bneflv described, without being pnt • 
through the oompanson with its oxbemes. It is more a 
feeling a state, or settled habit. It is the fear of ill 
report Eind has the physical expression of fear under danger 
— the bhishing and u»e pallor It befits yonth os the ago of 
passion and of errors. In the oW it is no virtae, as they 
should do nothing to be ashamed of (IX.) 

Book f^fth (the first of the •o<oallod Endemian books), 
treats of Justice, the Social virtae pre-eminenoo Justice 
as a virtue is dekned, the state of mind, or moral disposition, 
to do what is just The ouestion then is— what is the just and 
the unjust m actum P Ihe words seem to have more sonsee 
one. The just may be (1) ibe lAwfel, what is oalab* 
hshed by law which mcladee, therefore, all obedienoo, and all 
moral virtuo (for every kind of conduct camo under public 
regalabon, m the legisuiaon of Plato and Anstotle) Or (2) 
the just may be restnoted to the &ir and equitable as regards 
proper^ In both senses, however jnsboe concerns our 
haviour to some one else and it thus stands apart firom the 
other nrtaes, as (essentially and in its first character) seeking 
another s good — not the ^ood of the agent himself (L) 

The fi^ kind of ^ustica, whooh includes all vu^e colled 
Hmverasl Jnsboe, being set aside, the enquiry is reduced to 
the Particular Juiboe, or Justice proper and oistinotivB. Of 
this tl^re are two imda, Distributive and Oorrective (IL) 
Distributive Justice is a kmd of equality or proportion m the 
distribution of pr ope r ty bonours, to., m the State, aooording 
to the merit* of each afaxen j the standard of worth or merit 
hemg settled by the oonsktatum, whether democratia, oh 
garchio, or anstocratio (UL) OorrectiTe or Reparative 
Justice take* no account of persons} hut, looking at oe*** 
where uiyust loss or gam has oocu r r^ sTmn to restore the 
bolanoe, 1^ striking an anthmefaool meon (IV) The Pytha- 
I gorean idea, that Jushoe is Betolution, is inadegoata ; pn> 

( portion and other oirounistanoes must be included. Proper 
tionate Betaliatioii, or Beoiproaity of aemoea, — os in the w se 
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of Commercial Bxcliange, measured tlirougli the instrument 
of money, -witli its definite value, — is set forth as the great 
hond of society. Just dealing is the mean hetween domg 
injustice and suffering injustice (V.) Justice is defimtcly 
connected with Iiaw, and exists only between citizens of the 
State, and not between father and children, master and slave, 
between whom there is no law proper, but only a sort of rela- 
tion analogous to law (VI ) Cml Justice is partly Natural, 
partly conventional. The natural is what has the same 
force everjnvbere, whether accepted or not , the conventional 
varies with institutions, acquiring all its force from adoption 
by law, and bemg m itself a matter of mdifference prior to 
such adoption Some persons regard all Justice as thus 
conventional They say — ‘What exists by nature is xm- 
changeable, and has everywhere the same power , for example, 
fire bums alike m Persia and here , hut we see regulations of 
justice often varied — differmg here and there ’ Tins, however, 
IS not exactly the fact, though to a certain extent it is the 
fact Among the gods indeed, it perhaps is not the fact at 
all but among men, it is true that there exists somethmg by 
nature changeable, though everythmg is not so Neverthe- 
less, there are some things existmg by nature, other thmgs 
not by nature And we can plainly see, among those matters 
that admit of opposite arrangement, which of them belong 
to nature and which to law and convention ; and the same 
distinction wiU fit m other cases also. Thus the right hand 
IS by natuie more powerful than the left, yet it is possible 
that all men may become ambidextrous Those regulations 
of justice that are not by nature, but by human appomtment, ' 
are not the same everywhere , nor is the politacal constitution 
everywhere the same , yet there is one political constitution 
only that is by nature the best everywhere (VII ) 

To constitate Justice and Injustice m acts, the acts must 
be voluntary , there bemg degrees of culpabdity m mjnstice 
according to the mtention, the premeditation, the greater or 
less knowledge of circumstances The act that a person 
does may perhaps he unjust, but he is not, on that account, 
always to be regarded as an unjust man fViii ) 

Here a question arises, Can one be mjured voluntarily ? It 
seems not, for what a man consents to is not mjnry Nor can 
a person injure himself Injuiy is a relataonsbap between two 
parties (IX ) Equity does not contradict, or set aside, 
Jnstice, but is a higher and finer kind of justice* commg m 
where the law is too rough and general. 
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Book Birth troata of IntaHeotual Excellences, or Yiitnos 
of the Intelleot. It thni foDowfl ont the largo deflnikon of 
virtue Cfiveu at the outaet, and repeated m detail aa oonoomfl 
each of the ethical or zno^ viHu« ncceMivdj 

Aooording to the newH moat xooeived at preeent, ilomJi^ 
IB an ^ coQfloienoe and eentunent httle or nothing ib 

said about eetunatmg the fall oroamBtanoes and coneeqaences 
of each act, ex cept that there iB no fame to calculate ooirectly, 
and that the attmnpt to do bo ii generally a pretence for evad 
mg the peremptory order of virtnona aentament, whioh if faith 
Pnily obeyed, enBurea Tirtoon* aofaon m each parbcnlar case 
If tnese yiewB be adopted, an inveefagation of our mteBeotual 
czoeQanoea vroold dnd no place m a treatue on Ethioa. But 
he theory of Anitotle is altogether difierent. Thou^ he 
■eoogimee Emotion and Intelleot as loBeparably implicated 
n the m>nd of EthK»l agents, yet the sovereign authority 
hat he proclaims u not Oonsoienoe or Sentiment, bat 
Beasom Tbe Bobordination of Bentiinent to Beason is with 
uzn eesenfaaL It u troo that Beason must be sapplied 
nth Fast Pnnciplee, whence to take its start and these 
Birst Prmfliples are here declared to be, hzed emotional states 
ar dispositions, engendered in tbe mind of the agent by a siu>- 
session of imnaF aots Bat even these dispomtiona them 
wives, thou^ not bolongingto the department of Beeson, are 
aot exempt frcrm the oh tu tenge and somtiny of Beeson j whilB 
the proper applicafaon of them m act to the oomplicated 
reohties of life is the work of Beason altogether Booh an 
eth i cal theory caHs upon Anstotle to mdioata, more or leas 
Folly, those intellectual ernflTlmMya, 'wbaret^ alone we are 
anBoled to overoame the inherent difflcnliaes of right cthioal 
cond u ct and he indicates them m the present Book, oompar 
mg them with those other intellectual eocellances whioh gmde 
our theoretical mveskgafaani, where oondnot is not directly 
ocnacerned. 

In spoaifymg the ethical eioellemsea, or eioellencet of dia- 
posifacai, we explamed that each of thmn arm ad to reehae a 
mean — and that this mean was to be detannmed by Bight 
Roosom To find the mean, is thns an operation of the Intel- 
lect and we have now to explain what tJie right perfbnnanoe 
□f it IS, — or to enter imcni the ExceHencea of & Intelleot 
The soul having been divided into Irrational and 

the Eafaonal mnst further be divided mto two parts, tbe 

vnonfcific (dealing with neceseaiy matter), the OalonLfave, or 
' )eliberative (dealmg with contangant matter). We must 
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touch upon the excellence or best condition of both of them (T ). 
There are three principal functions of the soul Sensa ^ 
^ron, and Appetite or Desire Now, Sensation (wkeb 
beasts have as wk as men) is not a pnnciple of moml actio^ 
The Reason regards tmth and falsehood only, it d^s n 
move to action, it is not an end m itself Appetite or Dki^ 
which aims at an end, introduces ns to moral action 
and Falsehood, as regards Reason, correspond to ' 

as regal ds Appetite Afarmation and Negation, ;mth 
are the analogues of Pursuit and Avoidance, with the se^nd 
In purpose, which is the pnnciple of moral 
included deliberation or calculation 

thus combmed Good Purpose comprises both to af^ti®^ 
and right pursuit you may call it either an 
tite, or an Appetitive Intelligence Such is man, as a p P 
of action (?) roiavTTj apx^ avdpw7r09) • it 

Science has to do with the necessary and 
is teachable, but teachable always from priBCogm^, 
ciples, obtained by mduction, from 

sions are demonstrated by syllogism (HI ) Art, ^ 

tion, IS to be carefully distmgmshed from the acti 

agency that belongs to man as an ethical agent, 

does not terminate m any separate assignable 

both the one and the other deal with contingent ^ ^ 

only Art deals for the most part with ^ same “ ^ 

as are subject to the intervention of Fortune or 

^^Prudence or Judiciousness {^povTjffii, &e 
(hpovifio'}'), the Practical Reason, comes next , 
what are the matters wherewith it is, ^d wh 
IS not, conversant It does not deal ^th ma 
there exist art, or with rules of art It 6oes d 
necessary matters, nor with matters not modifiab Y 
agency The prudent or judicious man is one wn v 
Pencles) can accurately estimate and foresee ma ( 
from Science and Art) such as are good or e , ^ 

self and other human bemgs On these dis- 
pleasure or pam are apt to bias the nmnertie 

wrong aims , which they do not do in regard ® Par 
of a tnangle and other scientific concli^ons S 

IgaSst sul bias, the judicious man must be 
eaiS excellence described above as Tempe^nc 
tion Judiciousness is not an Art, admittmg ,ddiciov 
worse , there are not good judicious men, and bad J 
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men, as there are good and h^d nriiats. Jadimcmaneoi is 
itself an eroeHenoe (Ca. the term connotes excellence) — 
an exoelleno© of the rotumol soul, and of that braiudi 
of the rational soul which is calculating deliberative, not 
emflntiQo (V ). Heaaon or Intelleot (wDt) u the feenltj 
for apprehending the first pnnoipleB of demonstaativ© eacnoe. 

It IS among the infalli ble taonltiea of tlie mmd, together 
with Jndimonaness, Soienoe, and PhAotoplij Each of 
these terms connotes troth and accnracy (VI.) Wisdom m 
the art* is the priTfiega of the snperWive artists, tnoh as 
Phidias in ecnlptare. Bat there are some men wise, not in 
any special art, but absolotely and this wisdom (<ro0(a) is t' 
Philoeophy It embraces both •principles of amenoe (w^ch'J 
Anstotle oonsiderB to come nnaer tl» review of the First 
Philosophy) and dedacbons therefirom it is ko?» and 
m one. It is more venerable and dignified than Prudence or 
Judimouanesi because its olgeotf, the Ehamos and the celes* 
tul bodies, are far more glonaiia than man, inlh whose m 
teresta alo^ Pmdenoe is oonoened and also because the 
celestial ohjeots aro eternal sxid onTErymg whQe man and 
his affiurs are traonto^ and ever fiootaatmg Henee the 
great honour paid to Toales, Anaxagoras, and others, who 
speculated ou theories thus magnificent and enperfauman, 
tncru^ uaelass m respect to human goo<L 

We hare already said thatPrudrace or Judjoiouaness la 
good oouneel on human mteresta, with a new to actiou. But 
we must also add that it oompnses a knowledge not of nm 
vertals merely but also of parttoulan and orpenenoed men, 
much oonvertaot with particalara, are often betw qualified for 
action than mexpenanoed men of scoenoe (Vli ) Prudence 
is the same in its mtellectoai bwwm as the pohtioBl science or 
art — yet looked at in a different aspect, ^th of them are 
prachcol and oousulfcative, respecting matters of human good 
and evil but prudence, in the stnoto souse of the word, con- 
oenu more espeotallr the mdividnal self etiU, the wel&re of 
the mdmdaal is pernaps inseparahle from household and state 
concerns. Prudence farther imphas a large expcnenoe whence 
boya, who can beeome good mathematmiana, cannot have prno- 
tual jndment or pmdenoe. In oonsullation, we ore liable to 
error both m regard to nmvanala, and m regard to particralars 
itisthebuaineasof prudenc»,aawell asof fliepolitSl smonoe, 
to guard against both. That prndanoe is not idonboal with 
Somnca, is plain enough for feeace is the intermediate prt>. 
cess between the first prtnoiplee and the last oonoluaiansj •/ 
32 
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whereas prudence consists chiefly m seizing these last, whicl 
are the applications of reasoning, and represent the particulai 
acts to he done Prudence is the counterpart of Reason (NoOy] 
or Intellect, hut at the opposite extremity of the mental pro- 
cess Por Intellect (Nous) apprehends the extreme Univer- 
sals, — the first principles, — themselves not dedncible, but fi:oii 
which deduction starts , while Prudence fastens on the ex- 
treme paiticulars, which are not known by Science, butbj 
sensible Perception We mean here by sensible Perception 
not what is pecuhar to any of the five senses, but what n 
common to them all — whereby we perceive that the tnangk 
before us is a geometrical ultimatum, and that it is the 
final subject of apphcation for all the properties previously 
demonstrated to belong to triangles generally The mmd wil 
stop here m the downward march towards practical applica- 
tion, as it stopped at first principles m the upward march 
Pmdence becomes, however, confounded with sensible per- 
ception, when we reach this stage [The statement here giver 
involves Aristotle’s distinction of the proper and the commor 
Sensibles , a shadowing out of the muscular element m sensa- 
tion] ( VJJi ) 

Good counsel (eu^ouXt'o) is distinguished from vanom 
other quahties It is, m substance, choosing right means 
to a good end , the end being detenmned by the great fecultj 
— Prudence or Judiciousness (IX,) Sagacity (ervi^effii) is 
a just intellectual measure m regard to the busmess of hfh 
individual and social , critical abihty m appreciating and m- 
terpreting the phenomena of experience It is distinguished 
from Prudence m this respect — that Prudence carries infer- 
ences into Practice (X ) Considerateness is anothei 

intellectual virtue, with a practical hearmg It is that virtue 
whereby we discern the proper occasions for indulgent con- 
struction, softenmg the ngonr of logical consistency It M 
the source of eqmtable decisiona 

The different mtellectual excellences just named — Oon- 
sideratenesB, Sagacity, Prudence ((ppoprjffii), and Intellect 
(Nous), seem all to bear on the same result, and are for the 
most part predicable of the same mdividnals All of them 
are concerned with the nltimate apphcations of principle to 
practice, and with the actual momente for decision and action 
Indeed, Intellect (Nous) deals with the extremes at both ends 
of the scale with the highest and lowest terms In theoreti- 
cal science, it apprehends and sanctions the major proposi- 
tions, the first and highest ^ mcvpxa of demonstrations , in 
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procH n*^ dealings, it ostiinfltos the minor propositions of the 
^Ilogiam, the posiibilitios of tho mtnabon, and tho ultinmto 
ftctira roqmro£ AH tieso nro tie vnnapxa from wbemeo 
anscs tbo dotenmiung motivo: for tno nnirortal is aliniyB 
derived from portionlsn j those wo most knoir through son- 
aiblo perception, Tthich u in this case tho samo thing as intel 
loot (hoD*5 Intellect is in tact both tho bcgmmng and tho 
end it oognizcs both tho drat grounds of domonstration and 
tho applications of tho rosuts of domonitratiom A man 
cannot acquire sdonco by natnro, or \Tithont teaching : bnt 
he may acqmro Intellect and Sagacity by nature simply 
througn long lifo and abundant oxpenonce. Tho afHnnaiioni 
and opinions of old men dcsorvo attention, hardly less than 
demotutratioDB : they have ooqnired on eye from exponenoo, 
and can thus soo tho pmctical prinaplos (tho^h they may 
not be able to lay out tbeif roosons logically) (^) 

But an otgector may ask— *Of what nso aro Philosopby’ * 
and 'Pmdonoe? He may take snoh grounds os flioso Q) 
Philotophy has no practical aim at all nor docs it connder 
the meons of happiness, (2) Pmdenco, though bearing on 
pmeboo, is zoeraj knowl^go and docs not ensure right 
action. (8) Even granting the knowledgo to bo of vnluo as 
diredsoD it might bo obtained, Uko modi^ knowledge, from 
a professional adviser (4) If philotophy is hotter than 
prudence, why docs prudence control phHosophy P Wo havo 
to answer these doubts. Tho first is answoi^ by asserting 
tho independent value of philosopbj and prudence, as perfeO' 
boas of our nature, and os so urces of bappmosB m tbemsolres. 
Tbe teoond and third doubts uro sot at rest, bv affirming 
prudence to have no oxisteuco sport from virtue. Without a 
Tirtuouj arm, there is no such, thmg as Frudenoe there is 
nothing but olerameei degenerating mto onnning while 
virtua without Tirtuons prudenco is nothing better tHnn a mero 
instmoi, liable to be mi^^ded in orery way f Xi i ). 

There is one more difBonlty to be oleoiea np respecting 
virtae. All onr dispombons, end therefore all our otiucS 
excellences, oome to us in a certain sense by nature , in^ 
we have from the moment of birth a certain aptitude for 
becoming temperate, ooungeous, lost, Aa Bnt these natural 
apbtudoe or poasosmous aro something alto- 

gether distmot from the ethical excellences propCTthongh 
capable of being matured Into them, if mtelleot and pmdeSe 
bo nperadded. Sokrates was mistaken m resolving all the 
nrtnea into prudence j but he was ngbt m soylng that none 
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of them can exist without prudence The virtues ought to 
he defined as, not merely ethical dispositions according to right 
reason, but ethical dispositions along with right reason or 
prudence (i e , prudence is an ever present co-efficient) It 
is ilms abundantly evident that none but a prudent man can 
be good, and none hut a good man can be prudent The 
virtues are separable from each other, so far as the natural 
aptitudes are concerned a man may have greater facihty for 
acquirmg one than another But so far as regards the finished 
acquirements of excellence, in virtue of which a man is called 
good — no such separation is possible All of them alike need 
the companionship of Prudence (Xlil ). 

Book Seventh has two Parts Part first discusses the 
grades of moral strength and moral weakness Part second 
IS a short dissertation on Pleasure, superseded by the superior 
handhng of the subject m the Tenth Book 

With reference to moral power, m self-restraint, six 
grades are specified (1) God-hke virtue, or reason impelling 
as well as directmg (2) The highest human virtue, ex- 
pressed by Temperance [avatjipoavvr }) — appetite and passion 
perfectly harmonized with reason (3) Continence [i^Kparteia) 
or the mastery of reason, after a struggle (4) Incontmence, 
the mastery of appetite or passion, but not without a struggle 
(5) Vice, reason perverted so as to harmonize entirely with 
appetite or passion (6) Bestiahty, naked appetite or passion, 
without reason Certain prevalent opmions are enumerated, 
which are to form the subject of the discussions folio wmg — 
(1) Contmence and endurance are morally good (2) The 
Continent man sticks to his opimon (3) The Incontment 
err knowingly (4) Temperance and Continence are the 
same (5) Wise and clever men may be Incontinent (6) 
Incontmence apphes to other things than Pleasure, as anger, 
honour, and gam (I ) 

The third pomt (the Incontment sm knowingly) is fir^ 
mooted Sokrates held the contrary, he made vice and 
Ignorance convertible Others thmk that the knowledge 
possessed by the incontment is mere opmion, or a vague and 
weak conviction It is objected to Ho 4, that contmence 
imphes evd desires to be -controlled, while temperance 
means the character fnlly harmonized As to No 2, Con- 
tmence must often be bad, if at -consists m sticking to an 
opmion (II) 

The third pomt, the only question of real interest or diffi- 
culty, IS resumed at gi eater length. The distinction between 
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Inov^cdoo ftnd ojptnxoii (tho Ugbor and tho Iottot kinds of 
knowlodgo) does not sottlo tko qncstjon, for opinion may bo 
Bs strong Bi knotrlodgo Tho rad TOlnt is, wwit w meant hy 
Aaciso hiovi^ge t A man s knowlodOT may bo fn aboynneo, 
as it u whan bo is aaj(^p or mtoxicato<£ Thns, wo may havo 
m tho mind two knowledges (Uko two separate syllocisma), 
one loading to conbnonoo, tho other to incontinonco j the first 
IS not drawn ont, like tho ^Uogism wanting a minor j honeo 
it may bo to bo cot prosont to the mind so that, in a 
oertam sense, Sokrates was right in denying that actnal and 
preaent knowlodgo conld bo ovorbomo. Vico is a form of 
oblinon (TTT.) 

Tho next qnestioa is, what is the object-matter of mcon 
tinenee wbemor thoro is any man incontmont nmply and 
abaolotoly (withont any spcciBcAtion of wherein) or wnothor 
all mcontinent men are so m regard to this or that particnlar 
matter P (No C) Tho answer is, that it applies dirootly to 
tho bodDy eppebtes and pleosoroa, which ore nccessarr np to 
a certain point (the spboro of Temperance) and then no that 
oomnuta unreasonable excess abore this point Is called Xncon 
tment simply Sat if ho commits oxcoo in regard to plea 
sons, which, thoogh not noecaaary oro natural and, up to a 
certain point, reasonable — snoh os rictory wcolth, honour — 
wo dosi^piato him as locootmont, jot wi^ a spooiBcabcm of 
the pwtioiilar matter (IV ) 

The modes of Beiliahty os ranTithnlunri and nnnatnral 
nossKm, are ascribsd to morbid deproTi^ of nature or of 
habits, analogons to disease or tnndnm (v ) 

Incontmence m anger is not so hod os Incontmenco in 
hist, because anm (1) has more semblnnoe of reason (2) is 
more a matter of oonsbtuboo, (8^ has Jess of delibenito pur 
pose — white lust is crafty, (4) nnaem under pam, and not mnn 
wantonnoss fVI.) 

Persona Wow the avarag© in resisting ploantm aro in 
conbnent ; those below the STerag© m reai^mg pains are soft 
or effeminate. The moss of men moline to both weeknesses. 


He that deliberately pursues oxcessire pleasures, or other 
plessuros in an exoeesiro way, is said to be abandoned The in 
temperate are worse than the inoontanent Sport, m its excess, 
iBeffeminaoy as bemg relaxation from toil. Thme aro two kinds 
of incontmance the on© proceeding from prempitanoy where 
a man acts without delib^tmg at all the other from feeble- 
ness, — where he d ebberatea, but where the recul t of deliberation 
, istooweaktooountervBilhisappebteCVn.). Intemperance or 
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profligacy is more vicious, and less curable than Tncontiuence 
The profligate man is one who bas in him no prmciple (a/’xv) 
of good or of right reason, and who does wrong without after- 
wards repentmg of it, the mcontment man has the good 
prmciple m him, but it is overcome when he does wrong, and 
he afterwards repents (VUE ) Here, again, Anstotle demes 
that sticking to one’s opimons is, 'per se, contmence The 
opmion may be wrong , m that case, if a man sticks to it, 
prompted by mere self-assertion and love of victory, it is a 
species of mcontinence One of the virtues of the continent 
man is to be open to persuasion, and to desert one’s resolu- 
tions for a noble end (IX ) Incontinence is like sleep or 
drunkenness as opposed to wakeful knowledge The ineon- 
tment man is like a state havmg good laws, but not acting on 
them The mcontmence of passion is more curable than that 
of weakness , what proceeds from habit more than what is 
natural (X) 

The Eighth and Hmth Books contam the treatise on 
Enendship 

The subject deserves a place m an Ethical treatise, because 
of its connexion with virtue and with happiness Several 
questions have been debated eoncerrung Enendship, — Is 
it based on likeness or 'Unlikeness ? Can bad men he 
fnends ? Is there but one species of Enendship, or more 
than one ? (I ) Some progress towards a solution of these 
questions may be made by considering what are the objects of 
hkmg , these are the good, the pleasant, the usefuL By the 
good IS not meant the absolute good of Plato, but the ap- 
parent good Inanimate tbmgs must be excluded, as wanting 
reciprocation (II ) The vaneties of friendship follow these 
dihree modes of the likeable The fnendships for the useful 
and the pleasant, are not disinterested, but self-seeking , they 
are therefore accidental and transitory , they do not mvolve 
Vmtimate and frequent association "Enendship for the good, 
-* \and between the virtuous, is alone perfect , it is formed slowly, 
and has the requisites of permanence It occurs rarely (HI ) 
'As regards the usefnl and the pleasant, the bad may be fnends 
It may happen that two persons are mutually pleasant to each 
other, as lover and beloved , while this lasts, there is friend- 
ship It 18 only as respects the good, that there exists a per- 
manent hkmg for the person Such friendship is of an abso- 
lute nature , the others are accidental (IV ) Enendship is in 
Tull exercise only durmg actual mtercourse , it may exist 
potentially at a distance , but m long absence, there is danger 
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of its Ixfag dissolTod. FnoadAlp la a sctUod stato or h&bit, 
wbile fondnoM is o moro passion, which docs not implj onr 


the nsefol and tho pleasant, on tho other hand, thoro may bo 
Snendthip with many j os the friendship towards tradosmon 
and between the yonng Tho happy dctiro pleasant friends. 
Men in power have two classes of frurads ; ono for tho nsofal 
the other for the pleasant. Both t^oahties aro found in tho 

r td TTiftn bnt he will not bo tho friend of a snpenor unless 
bo mrpassod Hjy that tnponor^ In rlrtno alsa I n all tho 
kmds of friendship now spocifiod tnoro IS oqnahtyfVX) Thoro 
are friendships wcHjro ono party is snpenor as father and ton, 
older and youngor husband and wife, gOTornor and goromod. 
In ta(^ pti**** there ihould bo a proportionably greater lovo 
on tho part of tho inferior When the loro on cnoh side is 
propor ti onod to the ment of tho party beloved, then wo have 
a certain tpooes of oqnahty which is an ingnidioot in friend 
ship Bnt oqnidity in matters of fnendship, not qmto tho 
same os eqnahty in mstton of jatboo. In matter* of 
histtce, equity prop o rti oned to ment stands first— equality 
between man and man (no account bom^ tahoD of compamtiTO 
mant) stands only second. In fneodship, tho case is tho ro- 
verse the perfoi^on of friendship is equal loro between tho 
friends towards each other to hare greater lore on onO sido, 
}yj reason of and proportranod to snponor ment, Is friendship 
only of the secona g^e. This will bo ondont if wo reflect 


that extreme inequality renders fhondshm impossible — os 
tween private man and kings or gods- Hence tho friend win 
sooroely wish for his friend tho manmnin of good, to bocomo 
a god such extreme elevation would terminate the friend 
ship Nor will he wish his friend to p osses s all the good 
for every one wishes most for good to sell (VlL) Tho ossonce 
of friendship is to love rather than to bo lovod, os ioen, in 
mothan but the generahty of persons desire rather to be 
loved, which is aim to bemg honoured (althongh hononr is 
partly sought as a sign of ftitiffe favours) By Tm-mm of lovo, 
as already said, unequal friendships may be eqtmhiod. Fnond 
ijhlp with tho good, is based on eqaahty and sunilanty neither 
poi^ ever deemng hose semoee. Pnendships for the nsefol 
ore Dosed on the oontranety of thloess and defoot, os poor and 
nch, Ignorant and knowing (VIIL) Briend^p is an inci 
dent of pohtical society j men ossoaatmg togotbor for oommoa 
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1 1 Political instice becomes more binding 

^cby , TiLcrafy (basedoa wealth)mto 
Ld child typifies the first, husband 
brothers the third (X ) The Jio^arcbial 
bas superiority on one side, and dema one of merit, 

love on the other In aristocracy,, tbe relation is , 

and the greater love is given to lie better ^ 
among brothers, there is equality , and en slave as 

quent fnendsbips There is no friendship tow^ a sW , 
a slave, for, as such he is a mere animate tool (2a ) ^ 
relations of the family, friendship vanes ^el^es” 

situations Parents love their children M a Brothers 

andfrom the first, children gr^ to love ^ common 

are affected by their commnmty of ongm, as m v 
education and habits of mtimacy husband and 

together by a natural bond, and as vStue^the 

ship contams the useful and the pleasant, 

good Their offspring strengthens the ^ ^/to the 

liendships that give nse to sfrict and 

Useful Such fnendships involve a legal element o 

measured reciprocity [mere trade], ^ Each party is 

understanding, which is properly feen p 

apt to give less and expect more tW he gets , ^ ^ 

must be for each to recipro^te hWlly ^^^^^Ifriend- 
manner and kmd as they are able (XIH) ^ermr has the 

ships, between a supenor and inferior, _ should re- 

greater share of material assistance, the supeno 

ceive the greater honour (XTV.) -u^^oV Tt mav not 

Book Xinth proceeds without for services re- 

be always easy to fix the return to be ma . settle the 

ceived Protagoras, tbe sophist, left it ^ P«P ^ 
amonnt of fee that he should receive When to the 

ment, u e must render what is in our power, conflicting 

gods ’and to onr paren^ (I ) Oases may an ? 

obligation , as, shall we prefer a friend to ^ [Wo 

shall a person robbed reciprocate to r^ er tennina- 

have here the germs of Casmstry ] (U ) As to tne 
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bon of Fncnd*liip ; in the caso of tho osofal ond tho ploosant, 

tho connexion cc<uca TTith tho motJvcfl In tbo caso of tUo f^ood, 

it may happen tltot one porty conntorfoita tlio good, bat is really 
acting tho uwfal or the ploaaanti or ono party ma^ turn out 
THckod, and tho only qncrtion le, how Cu* hopes of his improro- 
mont ihoU bo ontortainod. Again onomaprconlinno tbo samo, 
whilo tho other wntr* largo adranoos m montal training; 
bow Cm shall prosont dvspanty opemto against old osaociabons r 
(ITL). Thoro IS o sort of ainstrobTo parallolism botwoon tho 
feelings and acts of friondsUp, and tbo foohngs and acts of 
self lovo, or of o good mnn to hmsdC Tbo virtnonfl man 
wishea what is good for bimsolli eapocinll^ for his highest jpart 
—tho intellect or thmlcing port; ho desires to pass hiS liio m 
tho company of hia own thoogbta ho sympatbixos with hia 
own Bo r rows. On the other hand, tho bad ohooso tbo pleasant, 
although It bo hartfnl ; they fly from tbomselrcs their own 
thongbta are nnpleftsant eompamona j they oro foil of repont- 
anoo (TV ) Good will is diiforont fhim fnondsbip it is a 
snddon impalse of feeling towards sotoo dUimgniibod or hko* 
ftblo qoahty as in on antagonist It has not tho test of lonmpg 
tn absenoo. It may bo the proJodo to foondsbip (v ] 
Unanmu^ or agreement of o^ion is a part of fnoad^p. 
Not OB regards mere speculation, na nbont tbo bearenly bodies 
but in practical matters, wboro lotercsta aro at stolco, rnob na 
tbe pohbos of the day Thu nnanumty oonnot occur in tho 
bod, from their •olflsh and graspmg disposibcin (YI ) 

The position u uoxt eiamjnod — that tbo loro felt by 
benefecton u stronger than tho lore felt by those bono- 
fittod. It is not a suflloient csplanabon to say tho beno 
factor iaa creditor who wishes tho prosperity of hu debtor 
Benefiiotors are like workmen, who loro their own work, 
and the exercise of their own powers They also havo tbo 
feeling of nobleness on thoir side whfle tho remplont has 
the less lovable idea of pr ofit. Iinally activity is more 
akui to love than recimenc^ CVTL) Another qaestlon raised 
for disenssion is — Ought a roan to love himself most, ' 
or another P On the one hand selfishness is usually oon 
demned as tho feature of bud men ; on tho other hand, tho 
feeling towards self aro made the standard of tho feelinga 
towaids friends. Tbo soluturo is given thus. There is a 
lower self (predommsnt with most rrym) that gratifies the 
sppeiatce, se^nng wealth, power do. "l^h the sdeot few 
th^ is a higher self that seeks the hononruble, the noble m 
^ t fJle i ciua l exceUenoe^ at any cost of pleasure, wealth, bonoor. 
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&c Theso noWc-minded ttoTJacnficfw 

greater good ^ duty of tlae good man to love 

tlms a mode oi sell, it is noth to himself, and 

himself, for his noble life is ^ l^e hm^elf 

to others, but the “^\rfndcr Cotmag^ is here 
r Self-sacrifice, formerly ^ ’ 

depicted fiom another point of J ^ friendship, it is 

By ivay of bnnging out the advantages me ^ j 

next asked. Does the happy man l^^^an good, 

answered, (1) f TJo jrreatest of external goods, 

must suppose the happy^mnn wiU require fineads 

which IS friendship r>f*S^ness (3) He cannot be 

as recipients of his ove^ow -with strangers (4) 

expected either to bo sohtary^ or another m 

? t prolong, to 

harmony With sell ^ ^ fnend confirms us m the 

glow ot one’B^ emotaoM W ^ „t„:sely« « 

practice of Virtue (7) i of on other’s existence (P^) 

Llarged by tbe consraoumess “f j the soieo 

The lumber o£ faeuds is ?g““ uiTng msuy the 

barriers stated— tbe impossibibty “f 8 ® aud har- 

hiehest kmd of affection, or of keeping P , . „ are be- 
Sns mtanaey ^be most ren^ned feen^taps „ 

tween pairs (X ) As t? rrhetto „ more ne- 

adversity or m prosperity— m the ^ essential 

cessarv m the other more glorious (Ai | -^at- 

“?rp1:;i"“ae^Ssirelh"e soeiety of otors m 

exercismg them (SI ) -oi^oaTi-rR and lavs down as th( 
Book Tenth discnssea Ple^ure, an y j^^Pect n 
highest and perfect pleasure, the exercise of tbe in 

^“iLt/re IS deserving of 

macy with the constitution of onr o pam 

our training of youth, we thev^should feel pleasnr 

and it IS of the first importonce that they ^ a 

m what they ought, and dipositioni 

the groundwork (or pnncipv^^ of g po^eciaHv when w 
Suc^a topic can nevnr he left Srem)! 

look at the great d^erence &herB caU 

affirm pleasure to be the .chief good gl Of tbe. 

altogether vile and worthless are actuatf 

last, some perhaps really think so^ hn .proneness to 

by the necessity of checking men s too gr P 
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and disparogo ft on tliat aeconnt. Thm polfcj" Arutoifo 
ftrongly ccnsiirc®» and conUmda for tho anpcnor cffiffioy of 
truth (L), 

/ Tbo argument* urged by Fadoxus a* pronng nlca^ro 
to bo tbo chief good arc, (1) That all being* *cek pWnro ; 
(2) and nrmd it* opposite, peioi (3) that Ib^ «?ck plcosaro 
as an end in itself and not as a means to any Oxrtber end , 
(4) that pleasure, added to anr other good, snch ns jns* 
bco or temperance, increases the nroonut of rood which 
could not bo tho case, nnlcs* plensnro wero itself goo<L Yet 
this lost argument (Aristotlo urges) prores pleasnro to bo a 
good, but not to bo ih* Good j indc^ Plato urged tho samo 
argument, to show that plcaiuro could not bo Tbo Good t sinco 
Tbo Good (tho Chief Good) must bo tomethmg that doe* not 
admit of bemg enhanced or mado more good. Tho objection of 
Spoufippui,— that irrational creatures are not to bo admitted 
as witncncs — Anstotle disallows, seeing that rational and 
irrational agree on tbo point ; and tho thing that seenw to nil, 
must be true Another objection, That tho opposite of pmn 
is not pleariro, bnt a neutral elato— is set aside n* contradicted 
by tho fact of baman desiro and arortion, tho two oppoeito 
state* of feeling (IL) 

The arguments of the Platooists, to prore that pleasnro 
I* not good, opo next era mi nod. (l| Plcnjnrc, they say is 
not a qooh^ but nalbcr (rophes Anstoilo) arc tho cxorcisca 
or act^ mnoifertation* of nrtoo or happiness. (2) Pico 
anro u not definito, bnt nnlimltcd, or oumitting of degrees, 
while Tho Good is a something definite and does not admit 
of degrees. Bnt if these reosonors spook about ho noro plea- 
sures, tboT might tako olncotion on umilAr gronnu* aghast 
Tirtne and juitico alsoj far those too admit of degrees, and 
one man is more nrtnoui than nnotbes' And if thoy speak 
of the mixed pleasures (allorod with pain), thoir rcoflotung 
will not apply to tho nnimxea. Good health is ocknowlcdgcd 
to be a gewd, and to bo a deflmto something j yet them aro 
neTprthelesB some man moro healthy some less- (3) Tho 
Good IS perfect or complete j but objectors urge that no motion 
or generation Is eompleta, and plensnro is in ono of theso two 
catogono*. This last assertion Anetotlo denies, Plensnro is 
not a motion for tho attribute of Telocity greater or loss, 
which is essential to all motion, docs not attach to ploosuro 
A man may be quid: In bocoimng pleased, or m bccoitung 
angry bst in the act of being ploasea or angry ho cam noither 
be quick nor slow Nor is it tnio that pleasure I* a gontca* 
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tion. In all gcnciation, tlicro is somotlung assignable out of 
whicli gonoiation tnlccs place (not any one thing ont of any 
othoi), and into wlncli it reverts by destruction. If pleasure 
bo a genoi-ation, pain most bo the destruction of vvliat is 
generated , but this is not correct, for pain docs not re-establish 
the state antecedent to the pleasure Accoi dingly, it is not 
true that pleasure IS a gcnciation Some talk of pain as a 
want of something required by nature, and of jilcasuro ns a 
filling up of that want But these arc corporeal, not mental 
facts, and aio applicable only to eating and drinking, not 
applicable to many other pleasures, such as those of sight, 
healing, or learning (4) Thoio are some disgraceful plea- 
sures Ai istotle icphcs that these are not absolutely and pro- 
perly plcasuics, but only to tho depr.avcd man , just ns things 
are not yellow, which appear so to men m a jaundice Pleasures 
difiei fiom each other m species there are good pleasures, 
le, those arising fiom good sources, and bad pleasures, 
te, flora bad sources The pleasure per so is always desir- 
able , but not when it comes from objectionable acts Tho 
pleasures of each man will vary according to his character , 
none but a musical man can enjoy tho pleasures of music 
No one would consent to remnm a child for hfo, oven though 
he weio to have his fill of childish pleasure 
./ Aristotle sums up the result thus Pleasure is not Tho 
Good Not every mode of pleasure is to be chosen. Some 
pleasures, distmguished from the rest specifically or accordmg 
to their sources, are to be chosen per so (III ) 

I He then attempts to define pleasure It is somethmg per- 
fect and complete in itself, at each successive moment of time ; 
hence it is not motion,, which is at every moment incomplete 
Pleasure is like the act of vision, or a pomt, or a monad, 
always complete in itself It accompanies every variety oi 
sensible perception, intelligence, and theorizmg contemplation 
In each of these facnltios, the act is more perfect, according 
as the subjective element is most perfect,- and the object most 
grand and dignified When the act is most perfect, the plea- 
sure accompanjong it is also the most perfect , and this plea- 
sure puts the fimshmg consummation to the act.. The pleasure 
IS not a pre-existing acquirement now brought into exercise, 
but an accessory end implicated with the act, like the fresi 
look which belongs to the organism just matured.. It is a sure 
adjunct, so long as subject and object are m good condition 
But contmuity of pleasure, as weU as of the other exercises 
is impossible Life is itself an exercise much diversified, anc 
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each TTinn foUom the dirorrity ttat is miitablo to lui ovrn 
inolmabon—inusio, ftndy, &c. Each hacs ita occcsio^ and 
conrommflting mode of ploasnro and to say that oil men 
desire pleasure, is the samo as saying that all raon dcsiro life 
It ifl no real qucation to atlc— Do wo ohooso hfo for tbo sake y 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life P Tho truth is, 
that the two are implicated and Inscparublo (IV ) 

As our acta or exercise* dififor from each other sjxsmQcally, 
so also tho pleasures that are aeocoory to tliem diflbr spoci 
flcally E«rcisee intollootnol differ from oxormsos poroopbTO, 
and under eaoh head there are varietiee differing from oaoh 
other Tho plwsuros accessory and consniumating to each, 
are dirorsifisd aocordinglr JBaoh pleasure contnbutoi to 
iungoraio and intensify the particnlar exeroiso that it is at- 
taobed to tbe geometer who studies bis soionco with ploosuro 
becomes more acute and saocessfol in prosacubog it On tho 
other hand, the pleasures attached to one oteroise impodo tbo 
xmnd m regard to other ezercues thus men fond of tho flute 
cannot listen to a speaker with aUontion, if any one is playing 
the flate near thezo. What wo delight m doing we ore more 
IiJmly to do well; what we feel pain in doing wo are not 
IDcely to do welL And thus each vanoty of ezenxse is alike 
impeded I7 the poms attached to itself^ and by tho pleasures 
at^ched to other ronetiea. 

Amot^ these exermsos or acts, some aro morully good, 
others momlly bad the desires of tbo good are also praise* 
worthy the desires of the bad are blamoable but if to, moob 
more are the dIossutbs attached to tho good oxormset, good 
nleasares — and the pleasures attached to the bad exercises, 
bad pleasures. For the pleasoros attached to an exorcise are 
more intimstely idenbfled with that oxertnso than the desiro 
of it can be. The pleasure of the exercise, and the exercise 
itself^ are indeed so oloselyidentafled ouo with the other that to 
many they appear the same. Sight, heanng, and smell, differ 
in pun^ from touch and taste and the pleejmree attaohed to 
each diiier m like marnier The pleasures of mtoUoct differ 
from those of sense, as these two orercisea differ from one 
another Every animal has its own pecmliar pleasurea, as it 
has elso its own peculiar maruTeeiabem and exermsee. Among 
the human race, the nine things give pleasure to one mdi 
Tiduil and pam to another The thmgs appear sweet 
to the strong and healthy roan, do not appear sweet to one 
suffering from foyer or weakly Kow amidst this disorop- 
anqy, yraat cqtptan to the Tirtcous and intelligent retdiy 
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ts His pleasures are tlie true and. real pleasures. Excellence, 
and the good man qudteiius gooA, are to bo tabon as the 
standard If what ho abhors appears pleasurable to some 
persons, we must not be surprised, since there are many de- 
pravations of individuals^ m one way or another , but these 
thmgs are not pleasures leally, they are only pleasures to 
these depraved mortals (Y ) 

So far the theory of Pleasure Aristotle now goes back 
to his staiting point — the nature of the Good, and Happmess 
He re-states his positions That Happmess is an exercise or 
actuality and not an acquirement or state j 

That it belongs to such exercises as are worthy of choice 
for their own sake, and not to snch as are worthy of choice 
for the sake of something else , That it is perfect and self- 
suffiemg, seeking nothing beyond itself, and leavmg no 
wants unsupplied Hence he had concluded that it consisted 
m acting accoiding to virtue, for the honourable and good 
are chosen for their own sake But amusements are also 
sought for their own sake , Are these also to be called happi- 
ness? Ho It IS true that they are much pursued by 
those whom the vulgar envy — ^men of wealth and despots — 
who patronize and reward the practitioners of amusement 
But ^16 proves nothmg, for we cannot adopt the choice of 
these despots, who have little virtue or intellect, and have 
never known the taste of refined and hberal pleasure Child- 
ren and mature men,^ bad men and virtuous, have each their 
different pleasures ^ the virtuous and mteUigent man finds ahfe 
of excellence and the pleasures attached thereunto most worthy 
of his choice, and such a man (Anstotle has declared more 
than once) is our standard. It would mdeed be childish to 
treat amusements as the mam end of hfe , they are the relax- 
ation of the virtuous man, who derives from them fresh vigour 
for the prosecution of the serious busmess of life, which he 
cannot prosecute contmuously The senous exercises o^hfe 
are better than the comic, because they proceed from 
better part of man. The slave may enjoy bodily pleasures ifo 
the full, but a slave is not called happy (YX), V" 

We have thus shown that Happmess consists in exercise 
or actual hvmg according to excellence , naturally, therefore, 
accordmg to the highest excellence, or the excellence of the 
best part of man This best part is the Intelleot (NoO?), our 
most divme and commandmg element , m its exercise, which 
is theoretical or speculative, havmg respect to matters honour- 
able, divme, and most worthy of study. Such philosophical 
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exofciso, beodes boing tbo higbort 6uiotion of onr notnro is 
at tho aaTQO tuno moro tnoccptiblo than mode of notiTO 
effort, of bciDg prooecatod for a loijg contjnuanco It affords 
tbo purest tmd meet laatuigplea*uro‘ itapprondioamoatncarly 
to being Belf-tuJIlomg amco it postulates littlo more than tbo 
necoaianei of hfo, and Is ortm indopoodont of socioty though 
better tciiA soaoty Perfect happiness would thus bo tbo 
exeraso of tbo tboonimg intellect, continued tbroogh a full 
penod of life But this is moro than wo can oxpoct. Still, 
we ought to yr\n\.^ ovoTy effort to bvo according to this best 
element of our nature for though small in bulk, it stands 
exalted abovo tbo rest m power and dignity and, boi^ tbo 
sovereign dement in man, is really Tbo Man bnnsolf (vIL) 
Next, yet only socemd, como the otbor brandies of oicol 
lonce the aohve social life of a good mtuon Eiorcis es accord 
to this branch of virtue oro the natund business of man, for 
itis bound up with our whole naturo, inoludmg body as well ns 
mind, our sppotites, and our passona, wheroaa tho happiness 
of mtelleot is separate. Achvo social nrtuo postolatos oon> 
dibons of society and external aids in contidorablo moasnre 
but tbo life of intoUeoi roqulces only the miuimam of tbosoy 
and IS eras nnpeded by much of tbom 

I That perfect happmoaa is to bo found is tbo phQoaopbloal 
I life only wQI appoar Cutbor when we rocoUeot that tbo j^ods 
sre blest and bappr is tbo bighost degree, ond that this is 
the only mode ox life smtablo to them, With the gods tboro 
can be no scope for active sooal Tirtnei \ for in what way can 
they be just, oourageoua, or tomperato ? Noithor virtuous 
practice nor oonstxuctire art can be prodicatod of tbo gods 
what then renuuns, sinoo we aQ assume them to bvo, nnd 
therefore to be m act or exermao of somo kind for no one 
bebeves them to Hro m a state of sleep, like Endymiom 
There remains nothing except plnlosopbiial oontomplotion. 
This, then, must be the life of the gods, the most blest of all j 
and that mode of bmnaa hfo irhitm approccihes coorest to di 
win be the bappiesL No other ammal can tako port m this, 
and therefore none can bo happy In so far as tbs gods pay 
attention to human efEaita, tb^ are likely to take pleasure 
in the philoeopber who is roost allied to themselves. A 
. moderhte suppV of good health, food, and social position, 
nnat undouH^y be ensured to the phfloeopher for without 
.jjeae, hmoon nature will not soSoe for the businesa of oon- 
|implatian. But be will demand nothing more than a moderate 
* when thus equipped, he will approach nearer to 
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hnppvnc'^s tliiin nnj ono cl‘-o Aristo(U) dcclnrc-s llu*? confi* 
dcutl}, cilitig Solon, Aiiu'cnj^om*), niul olhor an ImMng 

h'lul much (ho h'lmo hcfoio him (VIII ), 

In (lie conchulmj^ olmp(ei, Ari^totlo gi\ci tlio 
ftom I'hhics to ]h)htic^ Trcatisci on virtue nm} inspire n few 
lihornl miiuls , hut, for tho mnsn ol me n, law s, institutions, 
ami education are nccossir) Tho joiin" ought to ho Irnincd, 
not morel) h) paternal guulauco directing m tho earliest 
years their love and liatrcd, hut also h) a scheme of public 
education, picscnlied and enforced h) authorit) throughout 
tho city llight conduct will tlms bo rendered cisior by 
habit, but still, througliout life, the mature citircn must con- 
tinue nndci the disciplino of law, which has force adequate to 
correction, and, being impersonal, docs not c\citc av'crsion and 
hatred Hcuco tho need for a system of good pabhc training. 
Nowhere 16 this now established and enforced, hardly any- 
whoro, except in Sparta, is it even attempted. Amid such 
public neglect, it becomes tho duty of an individual to con- 
tribute what ho can to tho improvement of those that he is 
concerned in, and for that purpose to acquire tho capacities 
qualifying him for becoming a law giver Private admonition 
will compensate to a certain extent for tho neglect of public 
interfereuce, and in particular cases may ho even more dis- 
criminating But how are such capacities to ho acquired ? 
Not from the Sophists, whoso motliod is too orapincal , nor 
from practical politicians, for they seem to have no power of 
imparting their skill Perhaps it would bo useful to make a 
collection of esistmg laws and constitutions Aristotle con- 
cludes with bketchmg the plan of his own work on Pohtics. 

The Aristotelian doctrmes are generally summed up in 
such pomts as these — The theory of (rood , Pleasure , the 
theory of Virtue , the doctrme of the Will, distmgui^mg 
voluntary from involuntary ; Virtue a Habit , the doctrine 
of the Mean; tho distmction between the Moral Virtues and 
the Intellectual Virtues , Justice, distributive and commuta- 
tive , Priendship , the Contemplative Life 

The following are the indications of his views, accordm^ 
to the SIX leadmg subjects of Ethics 

I and II — It 18 cbaractenstic of Aristotle (as is fi y 
stated in Appendix B ) to make the judgment of the wises 
and most cultivated mmds, the standard of appeal m me 
questions He lays down certain general prmciples, such '■ 
&e doctrme of Mean, but in. the appbcation of ■ 
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(which is u rcr | tbng). ho tmsU to the moat oiponcncod and 
slollod adviicn that tho commani^ can {hrnxih. 

ITT. — On thothooty ofHappiocaa or tho Snmmtnn Bcrnum, 
it ii nccdlcsi to repeat the abrtnici of tho tenth book 

TV — ^In Ifljmg down the Moml Code, ho waa onoumborod 
with tho too wid© now of Yirtno hat modo an advnnco in 
diatingmahuig nrtuo proper &om oxcoUenco m pcnoraL 

V — Ho mode Soaoty tutelary to the indindaal in on 
e xc eB C To degree. Ho hod no clear conception of tho provinco 
of anthonty or law} and did not ieparato tho monihty of 
obhjntion from tbo xnorah^ of rorrard and nobloncss. 

VX — Hoi oxnlnron of Tneology from momUty waa totah 

THE STOICS. 

Tho Btoice we re ono of tho fonr aoota of phBoaophy, rocog 
meed and contpicnona at Athena dnnng tho throo contnnee 
preceding the Ohnitian cm, and dnnuff tho centniy or mom 
folloving Among theco four aoota, tho most marked ontb 
thena of ethical do^ma was between tho Stoioa and tho Epi 
enroana. The Stoical syatem datoa from about 300 B c. } it 
wai denred from the tyatem of the Oynica. 

The founder of the lyitcm waa Zeao, from Citium u 
Oyprua (he bred from 34<>— 200 B.O.) who doriTod hia first 
unpulae from Krates the Cyu& Ho oponed hia school in a 
budding or ponjh, called the Sfoa Paeau ( I^tnfed Portico ) 
at Aibois, whence the ongin of the uamo of the sect. Zeno 
had for hia diaoiplo OLEiffTOM, from Aaaos in tho Troad (300 
—220 E.O.) whose flymn to Ji^der la the only fragment oi 
any length that hai oome down to os from the early Stoics, 
and la a remarkable production, settmg forth the umty of God, 
hia omnipotenca, and hia moral fforemment. Cpktbippub, 
ftmn Sob m Oilicia (290 — 207 b-o.) followed Oloantbes, and, 
m hia Toluminoaa writings, both defended and modifi^ the 
Stoical creed. These three represent the Jint period of the 
eystem. The seeowi penod (200 — BO emfarucee its 

general promnlgahon, and its mtrodnction to the Romana. 

J Ohnwipmu waa auocoedod by Zebo of Bidcn, and Diooekts 
jf Babylon then followed Abtifsteb of Tarsna, who tnught 
' ‘’uJETTUs of Rhodes (d. 1 12 B.a), who, again, taught PosiManis 
/ Apamea, m Syria. (Two pliOosopbCTs ore mentioned 
(wn the native province of St. Paul beeidea Obrymppua 
h ATHTB uDOgrra, fhim Cana m Cihcia and AnoHBDSinra, 
Tarsua, the apostle a birthplace It la remarked by Sir 
I f Grant, that almost all the first Stoics were of Asiatic bi rth 
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nnd tlio itself is imdcnmlily tnoro nkm to tlio oncnffil 

mind than (o tlic Greek) Po^'idomns i^ns nccinaiidcd ivitli 
JifnimR and Pompo} , and ga\e lessons to Cicero, hni (ho motnl 
treat ise of Cicero, J)( C>//iri o, is don\ cd fi om n i\ ork of Jkinietins 
The thnd period of Stoicism is Konmn In tins period, \%c have 
Cato the Yonngci, i\ho muted (o his honse the philonopher 
Athenodorus , and, xuuler the Einpiic, the threo Stoicpliilo- 
sopheis, x\hosc xsntmgs ha\c come do\Mi tons — Sf'.fCA (One 
— 05 All), Ei’iCTHUS (GO— MO ad), I'.ho heLmn life as a 
filaxo, and the Enipoior Jlvrcus Acn MUS A'.tomms (121 — 
180 AT) ) Stoicism prci ailed widely m the Roman world, 
although not to the exclusion of Epicurean xnews 
" The leiding Stoical doctiincs are gi\en in certain phrases 
or exjuc-sioiis as ‘ Lilo accoiding to Nature’ (althongh this 
plna‘'C hclongs also to the Epicnieans), the ideal ‘"Wise !Man,’ 
‘Apathy,’ 01 equanimity of mind (also an Epicurean ideal), 
the power of the ‘Will,’ the woi-bhip of ‘Duty,’ the constant 
‘ Ad\ anco ’ in mi tiio, *,kc But perspicuity w lU bo best gamed 
by coiisidciing the ^foral system under four heads — lhcThco> 
log} , the PNjchologv or tlicor}' of mind, the theory of the 
Good or human happiness , and the scheme of Virtue or Duty 
I — The Tiifologicai. doctiincs of the Stoics comprehended 
then sj stem of the Unn erso, and of man’s position in it They 
held that the Uni vci sc is governed b} one good and wise God, 
together ivith lufciioi oi suboidmato deities God exercises 
a moral govci nment , under it the good are happy, w bile mis- 
fortunes happen to the wicked According to Epictetus, God 
IS the fathci of men , Antonmus exults in the beautiful arrange- 
ment of all things The cat her Stoics, Zeno and Cliiysippns, 
ontci tamed high rcvei cnee for the divination, prophecy, and 
omens that weio generally current m the ancient world 
They considered that these wore the methods w'horeby the 
gods w'cre graciously pleased to make known beforehand 
revelations of their foreordained purposes (Herein lay one 
among the maiked points of contrast between Stoics and 
Bpicui eans ) They held this foreoi dmation even to the lengtl 
of fatalism, and made the same replies, as have been given 
modern times, to the difBculty of reconciling it with the 
tence of evil, and with the apparent conditidn of the better 
the woise individuals among mankind They offeied explr 
J tions such as the following (1) God is the author of all ■> 
except wickedness , (2) the very nature of good supposes its 
trast evil, and the two are insepaiable, like light and '' ' 
(which may be called the ai gumont fi. om Relativity) , (3) m 
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enoTmonfl extent of tlie UniToree, some things must bo 
neglected (4) when evil happens to tho good, it is not os a 
pumehment, bnt as oonnectM with n dilFerent diapenaation 
(5) ports of the world may be presided over by evu demons 
(63 what we call evil may not eviL 

Tnlrn most other ancient s<^iools, the Stoioe held Gh>d to be 
oorporeel like T-nan — Body is the only snbetanoe nothing 
inoorporeel conld not on what la corporeal tho First Conse 
of all, God or Zeus, is the primeval fire, emanating from which 
ifl the soul of TTiMi m tho form of ft warm ether 

It IB for human beings to reoogniae the UnivBTse as go- 
verned by universal I^iw and not only to raise their mmds 
to the oomprehnnaion of it, bnt to enter into the views of the 
adnunistermg Zens or Fate, who must regard all intoresta 
equally we are to be, as it were, m harmony with him, to 
merge self in universal Order to thmk only of that and its 
wel&re. As two is greater than one, the mterests of the 
whole world are infinitely greater than the interests of any 
singlo being and no one ahooJd be satisfied with a r^ard to 
anting 1^ than the whole By this elevation of view we 
are neo^aarily raised £bx above the consideration of the petty 
events betaTling ourselves. The grand effort of human reason 
It thus to rue to the abetrootaon or totahty of entire Natnre 
no ethical robjeot, says Ohrysippns, conld be nghtly ap- 
proaohed except from pre-oonsaderetion of entire Nature 
»ml the ordering of the whole 

As to Immortality the Stoiospreolnded themseIvee,byhoId *1 
mg the theory of the airoTyhon of the individnal soul at death 
mto the divine essanoe but, on the other hand, their doctrine 1 
of advance and aspiration is what has m all tunes been the nmn 
natural arpfument for the immortnlity of the sonL For the 
most part, they kept thamwelves nndemded as to this doctrme, 
^ving it os an mtermatire, reasoning as to our oondnot jjq 
3ithor fTOpposition, and snhmittnig lo the pleasure of God in 
Lhifl as in oil other things. 

In arguing for the existence of Divmo power and govern 
ment, they employed what has been called the argument from 
Design, which is as old as Sokrates. Mon is oonsdions that 
* e if m himself an mtalleotual or spiritual power from which, 
■fy analogy he is led to believe that a greater power pervades 
tie universe, as mloUect pervades the hnman system. 

U- — In the PsroHOLOGT of the Stoics, two questions ore of 
vterest, their theory of Pleasure and Pam, and their views 
Kon the Freedom of the WilL 

\ 
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1 TJie theory of Pleasure and Pam The Stoics agreed 
with the Penpatetics (anterior to Bpicnms, not specially 
against him) that the first principle of nature is (not pleasure 
or rehef from pam, but) self-preservation or self-love , in other 
words, the naiOTal appetite or tendency of all creatures is, to 
preserve their existing condition with its inherent capacities, 
and to keep clear of destruction or disablement This appetite 
(they said) manifests itself in httle children before any plea- 
sure or pam is felt, and is moreover a fundamental postu- 
late, pre-supposed m all desires of particular pleasures, as well 
as m all aversions to particular pams We begm by lovmg 
our own vitality, and we come, by association, to love 
what promotes or strengthensour vitalily , we hate destruction 
or disablement, and come (by secondary association) to hate 
whatever produces that effect ♦ 

The doctnne here laid down associated, and brought under 
one view, what was common to man, not merely with the 
animal, but also with the vegetable world , a plant was de- 
clared to have an impulse or tendency to mamtain itself, 
even without feehng pam or pleasure Aristotle (m the tenth 
Book of the Ethics) says, that he will not determine whether 
we love life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the 
sake of life , for he affirms the two to be essentially yoked 
together and mseparable^ pleasure is the consummation of 
our vital manifestations The ‘Peripatetics, after him, put J 
pleasure down to a lower level, us derivative and accidental , , 
the Stoics went farther in the same direction — possibly from y 
antithesis agamst the growing school -of Epicurus | 

The primary officmm (m a larger sense than our word /(| 
Duty) of man is (they said) to keep himself m the state of ’| 
nature , the second or derivative qfficmm os to keep to such J I 
thmgs as are according to nature, and to avert those that are jl 
coiiirary to nature, our gradually mcreasmg experience enabled ^ 
ns to disonnunate the two The youth learns, as he grows ) 
up, to value bodily accomplishments, 'mental cognitions 
judgments, good conduct towards those around him, — as power /i, J 
fnl aids towards keepmg up the -state of nature When hy i ij 
experience is so tar enlarged as to make himuware oftaij I 
order and harmony of nature and human society, / 

impress upon bun the comprehension of this great id^al, 
emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it 

I 

* There is some analogy between the above doctnne and the 
law of Self- conservation, as expounded m this volume (p 75) 
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ffiv y i iTj** f,>nw &B the only true BouTim or Eonegtnm, to 'wMoh 
all other desinible thiuga aro referable,^ — os the only thing 
deairable for it»elf and in ita own nature. He drops or die* 
TniiPtfdi all those pnma fudtuxB that he had. begun desiring 
He no longer oonsideTu any of them as worthy of bmng desired 
m itself^ or for its own sa^ 

While therefore (aooordmg to Penpatotica as well as 
Stoics) the lore of self and of preserving one s own vitality 
unH a^Tity 11 the primary element, intuitire and oonnat^ 
to which all rationil preference (<^ianm) was at first referred, 

— they^ thought it not the less tme, that m process of time, by 
expenenoe, assomatioo and reflection, there grows up in the 
mind a grand act^uired sentiment or notion, a new and later 
light, T^oh extinguuhee and puts ont of sight the early 
h^n mng It WES important to distingniih me feeble and 
obeonre dements from theixmerftil and bnlhant aftergrowth 
which mdeed was fully realiaed only m ohosan minds, and m 
them, hardly before old age. Thia idea, when onoe formed m 
the mind, was Hn Good — the only thing wortl^ of desire for 
its own WBke. The Stoios called it the ^y Good, being luffl 
oient m itself for happiness other thmgi Wing not good, nor 
necessary to happiness, but simply praferable or advantagMua 
when they oould be had the Penn^tioe recognised it as the 
flirt and greatest good, but said also that it was not snffloient 
m itself there were two other infenctr vanefaes of good, of 
which something must be bad as complenieDtary (v^t the 
Stoics called pn^otiia or ^us the Stales mui, 

about the ongm of the Idea of Bonum or Honestum, mnoh 
the nine as what Aristotle says about ethinnl virtus. It is not 
implanted in us by nature bat w© hare at birth oertam initial 
tendencies and oapaoitaea, whioh, if aided by isKxnatian and 
training enable ns (and that not m all oases) to acqoire it. 

2 The Frtddom qf tha WUL A distmotion was tatan by--^ 
Epictetus and other Staios between things m our power and 
^ things not in our power The things m our power are our 
\ opinions and notions about olgeota, and all our affecboni, de- 
/ luoree, and aversicmB the things not m our power are our 
M&iodiM, wealth, honour rank, aufhonty and their oppo- 
' Pttee. The practical iqiphoshon is tins Wealth and high nmk 
'piy not be m our power but wo have the power tolorm an 

r _r il xl*_A il ^ . 


^ea of these — namelr that they are unimportant, whenoe 
J -0 want of them will not gnere us. A stall more pointed 
I tphcation is to death, whose force is entirely m the id^ 

» With this d i s ti ncrtion between thing* m our power and 
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tilings not in our pouci, ivc ma}' connect tlio nrgiimenf'i 
between the Stoics and their opjioncnls ns to ivliat is 
now called the Freedom of tlio AVill But ^^o must first 
begin by distinguisbing the two questions B) things in 
our ])0J(,C7, tlio Stoics meant, things that we could do or 
acquire, if no tniUod by tilings itol in our power, they 
meant, things that wo could not do or acquire if wo 
willed In both eases, the ^oll^lon was assumed as a fact 
the question, what dclcinimcd it — or wliother it was non- 
dctci mined, i c Rclf-dctcrmiiimg — was not raised in the abore- 
montioned antithesis But it was misod in other discussions 


between the Stoic theorist Chrjsippus, and ^a^ous opponents 
These opponents denied lliut \olilion was determined by 
motives, and cited the eases of equal conflicting motives 
(what IS known as the ass of Buiidan) as pro\ing that the 
soul includes in itself, and exerts, a special supervenient 
pow^cr of deciding action in one waj or the other a power 
not determined by any causal antecedent, but sclf-oiigmating, 
and belonging to the class of agency that Aristotle recog- 
nizes undei the dononiination of automatic, spontaneous (or 
essentially in egnlai and unpredictable) Chr} sippus replied 
by denying not only the reality of this supervenient force said 
to be inboicnt in the soul, but also the reality of all that , 
Aiistotle called automatic or spontaneous agency generally 
Chrysippus said that every movement was dctei mined by 
antecedent motives , that in cases of equal conflict, the 
exact equality did not long continue, because some new but* 
slight motive slipped in nnperceived and turned the scale onj 
one side or the other (See Plutarch De Stoicorum RepngJ 
nantus, c 23, p 1045 ) Here, we see, the question novw 
known as the Pieedom of the Will is discussed anci 
Chrysippus declares against it, alfirming that volition iJ 
alw ays determined by motives i 

But we also see that, while declaring this opinionJ 
Chrysippus does not employ the terms Necessity or Preedon/j 
of the Will neither did his opponents, so far as we can seerj 
they had a different and less misleadmg phrase By Preedon?^ 
Chrysippus and the Stoics meant the freedom of doing whai 
a man walled, if he willed it A -man is free, as to the 
thmg that is m his power, when he wills it he is not 
free, as to what is not m his power, nnder the same sap 
position The Stoics laid great stiess on this distinction 
They pointed out how mnch it is really m a man’s power 
to transform or disciplme his own mind in the way of 
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cotttrolHiig or eapprossnig somfi CTnotaons, gonertifang or en- 
oonrftging otbers, fanning new mtoUectnol nssociatJonB, &0.., 
haw modi & man ooold do in these way*, tf vnlled U, and 
if lie went throoghth© lesson*, habits of conduct, meditntionfi, 
■mtable to proooce sooh an effect. The Btoica strove to 
oroote m a ttirt^ b mmd the vobUons appropnato for such 
mental discipline, by depicting the benenoid oonseqnoncea 
reeoltmg firom it, and the mitfortnno and shame inontoble, if 
the mmd were not so disapbned- Their pnrpoae was to 
ctrengthen the govemmg reason of bis mmd, and to enthrone 
it as a fixed habit and oharaoter which would control by 
conntar acggcstions the impulse arising at each special moment 
— particnliTly all disturbing tarrors or aUnrements. This, in 
their view is a frte mind not one wberem vobtion is 
mdependent of all motive, but one wberem the msoeptibility 
to different motivea is tem per ed by an ascendant reason, so 
08 to give predommanoo to the better motive against the 
worse. One of the strongest motives that thiw endeavoured 
to enforce, was the pronence and dignity c-i Ymuging onr 
volifacmB into harmony with the scnmnes of Prondemce 
which (they said) were always arranged with a view to the 
happmM of the kosmos on the whole. The bad mfln, whose 
Toiibons oonfliot with these sohemes, is always bnnlked of 
his expeotations, and brooght at last against ms will to see 
things earned by an crromuing forcse, with aggravatod pain 
and ninniliafaon to hmaself while the good irum, who re- 
Bigns himself to them from the first, always escapee with 
lesB pain, and often without any at alb Paeitjii twienlem 
/oto, noUnietn trahuni 

Vfe have thus seen that m regard to the doctrine called m 
modem tunes the Freedom of the Will (ve., that voliUons are 
■elf-onginatmg and imprediotable) the Btoio theonsts not only 
denied it, bat framed all their Etmes upon the aaeumphon of 
the contrary Thia same aasumpfaon of the contrary indeed, 
was made also by Sokrutes, Plato Aristotle, and Fpionma in 
short, by all the ethical teachers of antiquity All of them 
bebeved that vnbtionB depended on caos^ that under the 
ordinary conditions of men ■ minds, the cause* that vob 
tioni generally depended upon are often misleading and some* 
times minon* but that by proper stimalation without 
and meditation within, the rational cansea of volition might 
be made to OTurmle the unpulsive. Plato Aristotle, Emeuma, 
not less than the Stoics, wished to create new fixed habits 
and a new typo of obaractor They differed, mdoed, cm the 
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question what the proper typo of character was hut each of 
them aimed at the same general end — a now typo of character, 
regulating the grades of susceptibility to different motives 
And the purpose of all and each of these moralists precludes 
the theory of free-will — % e , the theory that oqr volitions are 
self-originating and unpredictable. 

Ill — We must consider next the Stoical theory of Happi- 
ness, or rather of the Good, which with them was proclaimed 
to he the solo, indispensable, and self-sufficing condition of 
Happiness They declared that Pleasure was no part of Good, 
and Pam no pai t of Evil , therefore, that even relief from pain 
was not necessary to Good or Happmess This, however, if 
followed out consistently, would dispense with all morality and 
all human endeavour Accordingly, the Stoics were obhged 
to let in some pleasures as an object of pursuit, and some 
pains as an object of avoidance, though not under the title of 
Good and Evil, but with the mfeiior name of Srcmenda and 
Rejicienda * Substantially, therefore, they held that pains 
are an evil, but, by a proper disciplme, may be triumphed 
over They disallowed the direct and ostensible pursmt of 
pleasure as an end (the point of view of Epicurus), but allured 
their followers partly by promising them the victory over pam, 
and partly by certain enjoyments of an elevated cast that grew 
out of their plan of life 

Pam of every kind, whether from the casualties of exis- 
tence, or from the seventy of the Stoical virtues, was to be 
met by a discipline of endurance, a hardenmg process, which, 
if persisted m, would succeed m reducmg the mind to a state 
of Apathy or mdifference A great many reflections were 
suggested in aid of this education The influence of exercise 
and repetition m adaptmg the system to any new function, 
was illustrated by the Olympian combatants, and by the Lace- 
desmoman youth, who endured scourgmg without complamt 
Great stress was laid on the instabdity of pleasure, and the 
constant habihty to accidents , whence we should always be 
anticipatmg and adapting ourselves to the worst that could 
happen, so as never to be in a state wheie anythmg could 
ruffle the mmd. It was pointed out how much might still be 

* Anstotle and the Penpatetics held that there were tr%a genera Ion- 
orttm (1) Those of the mind (mens sanaj, (2) those of the hody, and (3) 
external advantages The Stoics altered this theory by saying that only 
the first of the three was bonum, the others were merely prceposita or 
swnenda The opponents of the Stoics contended that this was an altera- 
tion m words rather than m substance. 
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made of tli© worst taromnstamoes — poverty banubmont, public 
odiunif miA-nww^ old age — and erery oonudomtioii was ad 
vaacod that ooxJd ‘arm thn obdarote breast witb atubbom 
as with teple steeh It has often been remarked 
that STidi a duoiphne of endnranoo was peculiarly suited to 
the unBettled conmtion of the worid at tbe time, when any 
TnuTij m addition to the ordmaiy evils of life, might in a 
moment be sent into eifle, or sold into slavery 

Next to the dismplme of onduranoe, we must rant the 
csomplacent sentnnent of Prula, which the Stoio might justly 
feel m hia conquest of hiTnaatf, and m his lo^y independence 
and snpenon^ to the casnalbea cf life»* The pnde of the 
Cynic, the Bt^ s predecessor was prominent and offensive, 
showing itself m aonrrihty contempt towards everybody 

else the Stoical pnde was a refinement upon thia, bat was 
still a gratefhl sentiment of snpenonty which helped to mako 
np for the snrrendar of mdnlgenoea. It was nsn^ to bostow 
moat extravagant landafaon on the Wise Han, and every 
Stoic oould take this home to the extent that he considered 
himself as approaching that great ideel 

The last and moat elevated fbrm of Stoical happiness was 
the sahsfactioa of contemplating the TJmrerse and God. 
Epictetus aa^ that we can accommodate ourselves cheerfully 
to tbe providence that rules the world, if we poesees two 
things — the power of seemg all that happens in the proper 
relation to its own purpose — and a grutefol disposition. 
'Hie work of Antenmus is full of studies of Nature m the 
devout Bpmt of paaamg from Nature up to Nature s God 
he IS never weary of eroreaaing his thorough oonteutment 
with the course oi natural events, and hij sense of the beauties 
and fitness of everything Old age has ite grace, and death 
13 the becoming termination- This high stxam of exulting 
contemplation reoonculed htm to that complete snbmiBsion to 
whatever might be&Il, which was the essenbal feature of fhe 
Life according to Nature, as be oonoeired iL 

IV — The Stoical theory of "Virtue la implicated in the 
ideas of the Good, now described. 

Tbe foimtam of all virtue is manifestly the life according 
to nature as being the hfe of subordmation of self to more 
general mterestir— to family, country, TnanVini^^ the whole 

* Thu ilao might buly be eriit of tbe Eplouroens j t^n ngH with Uiam 
U ia not to much pni* u a quiet sdf aatiabctlctQ in end 

dnap jTTOnfanent a that they «w othen eadniing. Bee the begnming of 
Lu^tu’ Kooad book, and the last epUtla of Epicnroi to THcTWig^y a, 
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\iniverso If a mnn is prepared io consider liitn^-clf alisolnfcly 
iiolinng in coinpiiisoii \Mtli tlio nin\cr^.il mten st, and to 
regal (J it as the sole end of life, lie has cinbr.ietMl an ideal of 
viituc of the lolticsl older Accortlinglv , the StoK h More the 
fii^t to pi each Mliatis called ‘ Cosinopolii'inisin for altlioiigli, 
in their icferencc to the good of the mIioIc, tin \ confounded 
together sentient life and iinninialc objects — locks, plants, 
Ac , solicitude for mIhcIi was misspent laboiu — \( t they ivcrc 
thus enabled to 1 each (ho coneejdion of the unntr'd kin- 
ship of niankind, and could not but include in their regards 
the brute Cl cation The} said ‘There is no dilh rent e betw ecu 
the Giccks and J3 11 1)11 Mils , (ho Morhl is our cit} ’ Seneca 
niges kindness to shucs, lor ‘ arc the} not men like oiir^'t hes, 
bieathintr the same an, luingand d})nghke oiir*-el\cs 

The Jtipicuicans declined, as much as poisiblo, inteifercnco 
in public all iits, but the Stoic philosophers niged men to the 
duties of actne citucnslnp Chr}sij)pus c%en s nd that the 
life of philosophical contcinplatum (such as Aristotle preiciTcd, 
and accounted godlike) Mas to he plat < d on the s tme level 
Mith the life of jileasuro , though I’lutarch obsencs that 
neither Chr} sippus iioi Zeno e\cr meddled personally Mitli 
any public duty, both of them passed their Ines m lec- 
turing and Milting Tlie tiuth is that both of them "were 
foreigners iGsiding at Athens, and at a time wlien Athens 
Mas dependent on foreign piinccs Accordingly, neither Zeno 
nor Chr^sippus had any sphere of political action open to 
them , they v.eic, in this respect, like Epictetus nftcrMaids — 
but in a position quite d'fTcicnt from Seneca, the preceptor of 
Nero, Mbo might hope to inQucnce the great imperial poM'cr 
of Rome, and from ilnrcus Antoninus, m ho held that impe- 
rial poiver in his own hands 

^ klaicns Antoninns — not only a poweiful Emperor, bnt 
also the most gentle and amiable mnn of bis day — talks of 
active beneficence both as a duty and a satisfaction But in 
the cieed of the Stoics generally, active Beneficence did not 
occupy a prominent place They adopted the four Caidinal 
Vutues — Wisdom, or the KnoMdedge of Good and Evil , 
Justice , Fortitude , Temperance — as paitof then plan of the 
vu tuoub life, the life accoi ding to Natui e Justice, as the social 
virtue, was placed above all the rest But the Stoics M-ere 
not strennons in requiring more than Justice, for the benefit 
of others beside the agent They even reckoned compassion 
for the snfierings of otheis as a weakness, analogous to envy 
for the good foitune of otheis. 
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Tb« Stoio reoogniied the godi (or Universal Katnro 

J nvnlont expreesionl in his creed) as managing tho affairs 
the TTorld, with a Tiaw to prodnmng as mnnh hnppmw 
as ms attainable on tbe ■wbolo. ToTrnrds tbit end tbo gods 
did not want any pomtiTB assistance from bnn bat it 
was duty and bis strongost interest, to resign himself 
to thetr plana, and to abstain from all conduct tending 
to frustrate fVifm. Snob refractory tondencieB wero per 
petnally suggested to bim by tbe nnrcnsonablo sppctites, 
emotions, feors, anbpatbiea, of daily life ^ all claiming 
satisfaction at the expense of fiitore mischief to himself tmd 
others. To oounterrail these misleading fcjroos, by means of 
a fl™! rational character built np through meditation and 
philoeophical t/^^brog was the grand pnrpose of the Stoio 
ethical creed. The emotional or appetitive self was to bo 
starved or curbed, and retained only as an appendage to the 
rational aelf on idea proolaimed before in general terms by 
Plato, bnt corned cut into a system by the Stoics, and to a 
great extent even by the Ppionreans. 

Tbe Stoio was taught to reflect how mnoh that appears 
to be desirable, terror striking provocative, d:c., is not really 
so, bnt IS mndft to appear so by false and curable osso- 
cintiaua. And while be thus disparaged those self regard* 
lug emotions that placed him in hostility with othcro, he 
learnt to respect the self of another man as well os his 
own. Epictetus admes to deal mildly with o man that 
hurts ns either by word or deed and advises it upon 
the following very remarkablo ground. Becolloct that 
m what he says or does, be foBowa his own sense of pro* 
pnety not yours. He must do what appears to him right,, 
not what appears to you if he judges wrongly it is he fbof. 
IS hurt, for he is tho person deceived. Always repeat to your 
•elfi m suoh a cose The man has acted on his own opinion. 

The reason here given by Epictetus is on instance, momor 
able m etiuosl theory of respect for mdividnal dissenting con- 
viction, even in an extreme ease and i± must be taken in 
coiyunoiion with his other dootrme, that damage thus done 
to ns nnjnstly is really htUe or no damage exoept so far as wo 
ourselves give pungency to it onr irrational snsoeptibihties 
and asKwiahona. We see that the Stoic submerges, as mnoh. 
as be can, the pre-enmiBnce of his own indindnal self; and 
oontemplotee himself from the pomt of view of anothor only 
as one among many Bui he does not erect the happmeas of 
others mto a direct ot^eot of his own positive pur s uit, beyond 
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tbe reciprocities of family, citizenship, and common hnmanity. 
The Stoic theorists agreed with Epicurus m inculcating the 
reciprocities of 3ustice between all fellow-citizens , and they 
even went fai’ther than he did, by extending the sphere of 
such duties beyond the limits of city, so as to comprehend all 
mankind But as to the reciprocities of individual friendship, 
Epicurus went beyond the Stoics, by the amount of self-sacnhce 
and devotion that he enjoined for the benefit of a friend 

Theie is also m the Stoical system a recognition of duties 
to God, and of morality as based on piety Not only are we" 
aU brethren, but also the ‘ children of one Father ’ 

The extraordmary strain put upon human nature by the 
full Stoic ideal of submergmg self in the larger mterests of 
bemg, led to various compronuses The rigid followmg out 
of the ideal issued in one of the paradoxes, namely, — That all 
the actions of the wise man are equally perfect, and that, short 
of the standard of perfection, all faults and vices are equal , 
that, for example, the man that kdled a cock, without good 
reason, was as guilty as he that killed his father This has a 
meamng only when we draw a line between spintuahty and 
morality, and treat the last as worthless m comparison of the 
first The later Stoics, however, in their exhortations to 
special branches of duty, gave a positive value to practical 
virtue, irrespective of the ideal 

The idea of Duty was of Stoical ongm, fostered and de- 
veloped by the Roman spirit and legislafron The early Stoics 
had two different words, — one for the ‘ suitable’ (^kuO^kov), ot 
mcomplete propriety, adimtting of degrees, and below the 
point of rectitude, and another for the ‘right’ (KwropOmfia), or 
complete rectitude of action, which none could achieve except 
the wise man. It is a sigmficant circumstance that the 
‘ suitable’ is the hneal ancestor of our word ‘ duty’ (through 
the Latm officium) 

It was a great pomt with the Stoic to be conscious of 
‘ advance ’ or improvement * By selF-exami n ation, he kept 

* Tlus was a later development of Stoicism tEe earlier theorists laid 
it down that there were no graduatmg marks below the level of wisdom , 
all shortcomings were on a par was a pomt, JEvtl was a point , 

there were gradations m the jireepostta or sumaida (none of which were 
good), and in the r ejecta or rejictenda (none of which were evil), but there 
was no more or less good The idea of advance by steps towards virtue 
or wisdom, was probably familiar to Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Epicurus , the Stoic theories, on the other hand, tended to throw it out 
of sight, though the} msisted strenuously on the necessity of mental 
traimng and meditation. 
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hitnsdf constnntlj tcqnnintcd mth his moml Btato, nnd it inu 
bott hu duty and hu snUi&otion to bo npprooohing to tbo 
ideal of the perfect nuin. 

It 1 * voTT fllaatratiTO of tho rmgnnrdod points and contrn- 
dicboM of Stmemn that conUmtmont and apathy wore not to 
pcnnit gnof OTen for the loss of fticnds. Seneca, on ono occa- 
sion, adnuts that ho rroa betrayed by human weakness on this 
point. On ftnet Stoical pnnclploa, wo ought to treat tho 
afflicfaons and tho death of others with tho same fngid indiffcr 
pme# at our own for why should a mau fool for a socond 
person tnera tb»Ti ho on^t to feel for himself ns a more unit 
In the infinitude of the UniTcrto P This is tho contradiction 
inseparmhlo firom an^ system that begins by abjnnn^ pleasure, 
and robaf or protoebon from pam, as tbo ends of life Even 
granbng that wo regard pleosuro nnd relief from pain ns 
of no importance m our own case, yet if wo apply tho aamo 
mentnre to others wo aro bereft of all mobves to benevo- 
lence} and nrtuo, instead of being sot on a lefUor plnnoolo, 
IS left without any foundation. 

EPICDRUa. -270 iuo.\ 

Eptcuroi was bom 841 B.a in the iihmd of Samoa. At 
the a^ of eighteen, he repaired to Athens, where ho is sup- 
posed to hare etdoyed the toning of Xtmocratos or Thoo- 
phrostua. In dOo E.<i., bo opened a school in a gnrdon in 
Athens, whence his followera have aometimes boon called the 
philoaophsrs of the garden. Tfis life was simplo, ohaito, and 
t^perate. Of the 800 works be is said to have written, 
nothing has come down to ru eiomt three letter*, giving a 
aummaiy of hii yiewa for tho use oi his friends, and a noitdicr 
of detached sayinga, preserved by Ihogone* Ijiorbas nnd 
othera. Moreover, tome frogmonls of his work on Nature have 
been found at Herculaneum. Tho addibonal sources of our 
knowle<^ of Epeurus are the works of his opponents, 
Oicero, Beneoa, Plutarch, and of his follower Lncrotma. Our 
infor m ab n n from Epicurean wnten respecting the doctnnes 
of their sect is mueh leas copious thtm we possess 

from Stoic writers in regard to Stoic opinions "We have no 
Epicurean writer on Phflosoply oxoept Lucrebns whereas 
*^* P ***^ PS the Stmoal creed under the Boman Empire, tho im 
portant wnbngs of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Anioninns, 
afford moat valuable evidence. 

To Epicurus succeeded, m the leadership of his 
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Hermarclius, Polysteatns, Dionysius, Basihdes, and others, ten 
in number, down to the age of Augustus Among Roman 
Epicureans, Lucretius (95 — 51 B o ) is the most important, 
his poem (De Rerum Natura), bemg the completest account 
of the system that exists Other Ristmguished followers were 
Horace, Atticus, and Lucian In modem times, Pierre 
Gassendi (1592 — 1655) revived the doctrines of Epicurus, 
and m 1647 published his ‘ Syntagma Philosophise Epicun,’ 
and a Life of Epicurus The reputation of Gassendi, in his 
hfe time, rested chiefly upon his physical them les, but his m- 
fluence was much felt as a Christian upholder of Epicureanism, 
Gassendi was at one time in orders as a Roman Cathohc, and 
professor of theology and philosophy He estabhshed an 
Epicurean school in France, among the disciples of which 
were, Moliere, Saint Evremond, Count de Grammont, the 
Duke of Rochefoucalt, Fontenelle, and Yoltaire. 

The standard of Virtue and Vice is referred by Epicums 
to pleasure and pam Pain is the only evil. Pleasure is the 
only good Virtue is no end m itself, to be sought Vice is 
no end m itself, to be avoided. The motive for cnltavatmg 
Virtue and bamshmg Vice arises from the consequences of 
each, as the means of multiplymg pleasures and avertmg or 
lessening pains But to the attamment of this purpose, the 
complete supremacy of Reason is mdispensable , m order that 
we may take a right comparative measure of the varieties of 
pleasure and pam, and puisne the course that promises the 
least amount of sufienng * 

In all ethical theories that make happmess the supreme 
object of pursuit, the position of virtue depends entirely upon 
the theory of what constitutes happmess. How, Epicurus 
(herem difienng from the Stoics, as well as Anstotle), did 
not recognize Happmess as anythmg but freedom from pain 

I * Tins theory (taken in its 'most general sense, and apart from differ- 
edces m the estimation of particular pleasures and pains), had been pro- 
claimed long before the time of Epicnras It is one of the vanoos 
theories of Plato for in his dialogue called Protagoras (though in other 
dialo^es he reasons differently) we fand it explicitly set forth and 
elaborately vindicated by his prmcipal spokesman, Sokrates, against the 
Sophisc Protagoras It wm also hold by Anstippns (companion of 
Sokratqs along with Plato) and by bis followers after him, called the 
CjrenaflM Lastly, it was maintained by Eudoxns, one of the most 
estimable philosophers contemporary with Anstotle Epicnrns was thus 
in no waw the onginntor of the theory bnt he had his own way of con- 
ceinng it-Lhis own body of doctrine physical, cosmological, and theo- 
logical, Wife which it was impbcated — and his own comparative valuatmu 
of pleasuresland pains 
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and enjoyment of plearore. It la ©aaential, iioweTCir to 
understand, hens Epxcnma conceived pleoanre and pom, and 
■whai IS tlie Epcurean tcole of pleasnrea and po.infl, pradnatod 
ea olqjects of reaionable deairo or aversion* It ii a great 
error to suppose that, in making ploasnro the standard of 
virtue, Epenrus had in view that elaborate and stndied gmti 
fication of the sflnimftl appetites that we associate with the 
word .Epicwreiw. Epmaroa dooVires- ■ When wo say that J 
pleasure is the end of life, we do not mean the pleosurea of 
the debauchee or the aeoiraalist, as some from ignorance or 
frum malignity repreeent, bat freedom of the body from peon, 
and of the eoul from anxiety For it is not continuous 
dnnkmga and roveHinga, nor the eooiety of women, nor rare 
vionda, and other Inxnnes of the table, that oonatitnte a 
pleasant life, bnt sober contemplation, snob as aeorchee out the 
grounds of choice and avoidaiu», and banishee those ohimeroa 


that bRTTtKK the mmd 

Freedom from pnin n thus made the pmnaiy element of 
happmesa a one-sided new rejpcaied m the dootnne of 
Lc^e, that it u not the idea ot frtnre good, but the pro* 
eent greatest uneasmets that most stron^y oFeota the wilh 
A neutitd state of failing is necenardy impeded by n gretdv 

E orsuit of plessurea brace the dWum, to be content witn 
ttle la a great good becatue btUe la most easily obtained. 
The r^pilafaan of the desires u therefore of hi^ moment. 
According to Epiourus, denree CiU into three grades. Some 
are ana nacesmiry such as desire of dnnk, food, or 

bfe, and are easily gratified. Bat when the oneosinesa of a 
want IB removed, the bodily pleasures admit of no farther 
inoreaae anything addibonal c^y vanet the pleasure Hence 
the lurnnes which go beyond the rehef ra our wants are 
thoroughly superfluous and the desiree anamg from them 
(forming the tecond grade) thoagb nniiouZ, are ■not neeauaiy 
A tktrd class of desires la neither natural nor necessary but 
begotten of vain opinion suoh ea the thirst for oivio honoura, 
or for power over other* those desires ore the most difficult to 
gratify and even if gratified, entail upon ns trouble, annety 
and periL [This aooount of the desires, following up the 
advice — If you wish to be nub stndy not to increase your 
goods, bat to dimmish your deairea — is to a certain extent 
wise and even indispenaidjle yet not adapted to oil tempera- 
ments. To those that eigoy pleasure very highly and are 
not fcensitive in an equal degne to pain such a negative con- 
ception of happiness would be nnperfeot.] Epicurus did not, 
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however, deprecate positive pleasure If it could he reached 
without pain, and did not result m pain, it was a pure good , 
and, even if it could not be had without pain, the question 
was Btdl open, whether it might not be well worth the price 
But m estimating the worth of pleasure, the absence of any 
accompanying pain should weigh heavily m the balance At 
this point, the Epicurean theory connects itself most inti- 
mately with the conditions of virtue , for virtue is more con- 
cerned with averting mischief and suffering, than with multi- 
plying positive enjoyments 

Bodily feehng, m the Epicurean psychology, os prior m 
order of -fame to the mental element , the former was primor- 
dial, while the latter was derivative from it by repeated pro- 
cesses of memory and association But though such was the 
order of sequence and generation, yet when we compare the 
two as constituents of happmess to the formed man, the 
mental element much outweighed the bodily, both as pam and 
as pleasure Bodily pain or pleasure exists only m the pre- 
sent , when not felt, it is nothing But mental feehngs mvolve 
memory and hope — embrace the past as well as the future — 
endure for a long time, and may be recalled or put out of 
Bight, to a great degree, at our discretion 

This last pomt is one of the most remarkable features of 
the Epicurean mental disciphne Epicurus deprecated the 
general habit ■ of mankind in always hankenng after some 
new satisfaction to come , always discontented with the pre- 
sent, and obhvious of past comforts as if they had never been 
These past comforts ought to be treasured up by memory and 
reflection, so that they might become as it were mattet for 
rummation, and might serve, m trymg moments, oven to 
counterbalance extreme physical suffering The health of 
Epicurus himself was very bad during the closmg years of 
his life Theie remains a fragment of his last letter, to an 
mtimate fnend and companion, Idomeneus — ‘ I write this to 
you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
mtemm bodily pams, is still a happy day, because I set agamst 
them ^ the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recoUee- 
tion df my past conversations with you Take care of the 
children left by Metrodorus, m a manner worthy of your 
demea^nour from boyhood towards me and towards philosophy ’ 
Boddy pam might thus be alleviated, when it occurred , it 
might! be greatly lessened m occurrence, by prudent and 
moderalte habits , lastly, even at the worst, if violent, it never 
lasted long , if not violent, it might be patiently borne, and 
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w»a at any rate tenmnated, or tonmnablo at pleasure, by 
deatb. 

In the view of Epionrua, the ohiof mlaenoe of life aroeo, 
not from bodily puna, but partly from delasioni of bopo, and 
exaggerated oapimtionB for wealth, honoura, power m 
all wmoh the object* appoarod most sednctivo from a distance, 
inmtmg man to lawleffl violonoe and treaohery while m tho 
reality they were always diaappomtmonts, and genorolly somo- 
thvng worse partly, and stm more, fr^ the delosiOTis of 
fear Of this last sort, were the two greatest torments of 
human exutouca — Fear of Death, imd of eternal suffonng after 
death, as onnounoed In’ prophets and pools and Foar of tho 
Gods. Epicnras, who did not bohovo m the oontmuod 
existence the soul separate from the body, doolorod that 
there ocmld never be any rational ^roond for foonng death, 
since it was simply a pommnent extmction of oonsciousnosr • 
Death was nothing to us (ho toid) when death oomos, we 
are no more, either to suffer or to oiyoy Tot it was tho 
^undloes fear of this nothing that poisoned all tho tranquil 
hty of life, and held men imprisoned oren when existence was a 
torment. Whoerer had surmounted that fear was armed at onoe 
ogaiaft cruel tyranny and against all the mrest misrortunea. 
Next, the fear of tho gods was not less delusivo, and hardly 
lees tormenting, than the fear of death. It was a oapit^ 
error (Epicurui declared) to suppose that the gods emploved 
themsmvee as agents m workmg or sopermtomluig tho maren of 
the Cosmos or m ooufemng fevour on some men, and admin 
istenng ohasksement to others. The vulgar religious 
which roproeented them m fchia oharaotor were untrue and 
Insulting as regards the gods themselves, and pregnant with 
pm+endon and misery os regards the hopes and foam of man 
land. Epioums behoved smcerely m uib gods reverenced 
them as bemgs at onoe perfeoUy ^ppy immortal, and un 
o h a ng eable and took denght m the pnhlio religious festivals 
and oeremoniae. But It was inoousistont witii these attn 
bates, and repulsive to his feelings of reverence, to oonceiro 
them as agents. The idea of agency is derived from human 
eipenenoe } we, as agents, not with a view to supply some 
want, to fhlfil some obbgntioii, to acquire some pleasnro, to 

• The *»!, Moording to Epknrru, wmi a nbtle Iwt enemtio oom- 
poiiod(oftir Tapemr haat, and aooUMrnaiatile*i impedlent), beat 
oonoeatraUd in the eheit, ret perrading aM ioitainlng tho whole 
body «tIU, howtTBT. depending for Ita support oa the body andinoapabla 
of aeparate or eontinoanoe. 

34 
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accomplisli some object desired but not yet attained — in short, 
to fill up one or other of the many gaps m our imperfect happi- 
ness , the gods already have all that agents strive to get, and 
more than agents ever do get , their condition is one not of 
agency, but of tranquil, self-snstaimng, frtiition Accordmgly, 
Epicurus thought (as Aristotle* had thought before him) 
that the perfect, eternal, and imperturbable well-being and 
fehcity of the gods excluded the supposition of their being 
agents He looked upon them as types of that unmolested 
safety and unalloyed satisfaction winch was what he under- 
stood by pleasure or happmess — as objects of reverential 
envy, whose sympathy he was bkely to obtain by assimilating 
his own temper and condition to theirs, as far as human 
circumstances allowed 

These theological views were placed by Epicurus in the 
foreground of his ethical philosophy, as the only means of 
dispellmg those fears of the gods that the current fables 
mstiUed into every one, and that did so much to destroy 
human comfort and secuniy He proclaimed that bemgs m 
imm ortal fehcity neither suffered vexation in themselves nor 
caused vexation to others — neither showed anger nor favour 
to particular persons The doctnne that they were the 
workmg managers m the affairs of the Cosmos, celestial and 
teiTestnal, human and extra-human, he not only repudiated 
as mcompatible with their attributes, hut declared to be im- 
pious, considermg the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible He disallowed aU prophecy, divmation, 
and oracular inspiration, by which the pubbc around him 
believed that the gods were perpetually communicating 
special revelations to mdividuals, and for which Sokrates had 
felt so peculiarly thankful f 

J It IS remarkable that Stoics and Epicureans, in spite of 
their marked opposition in dogma or theory, agreed so far 
in piactical results, that both declared these two modes of 
uneasmess (fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the 
great torments of human existence, and both strove to remove 
or counterbalance them 

So far, the teaching of Epicurus appears confined to the 
separate happmess of each individual, as dependent upon his 
own prudence, sobriety, and correct views of Nature But 

* Anbtot. De Coelo II a. 12, p 292, 22, 6, 6 In tEe Ethics, Anstolle 
assigns theorizing contemplation to the gods, as thq only process worthy 
of their exalted dignity and supreme felicity 

t Xenophon Memor I 1 — 10 , lY 3—12 
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tint it not the whole of the Epionrean Ethics. The system 
also oonsidered each man as m oompamonship with others 
The preoepte were shaped accordingly first as to Jnstaoe, 
next as to Friendship both theee, the foundation where- 
on Epionms built was Beoiprooitri not pure ssonfioe 
to others^ but parteerihip with otners, beneficial to all 
Ho kept the ideas of aelf and of others inseparably knit 
together m one oomplei aasooiataon he did not expel or 
degrade either m order to give eiclnsaye asoendanqy to the 
other The dictate of Nafcnral Jnsboe was that no m a n 
should hurt another each waa bonnd to abetam firom doing 
harm to others 5 nanh, on this condition, was entitled to count 
on security and rehef from the fear others would do harm 
to him , Sach double aspect, or reciprooi^ was essential to 
social companionship those that oOnld not, or would not, 
accept this oorenanty were unfit fiir society If a man does 
not Dehare justly towards others, he cannot expect that they 
will behave jnstly towards him to bv© a Ufe 01 injustice, and 
oxpoot that others will not find it out, la idle The unjust 
man cannot epjoy a moment of seonrity EpiooruB laid it 
down nzphcntlr that jnst and nghteons dealing was the indis- 
pensable oonoLtioa to every onae oomfort, and was the best 
moans of attaining it. 

The rociproa^of Joaboe was vabd towards all the world 
the reciprocaty of Friendship went much Carther it involved 
mdefinito and aobre benefioonoe, but oonld reooh only to a 
select few Epenrus insisted emphaticaDy on the valne of 
fnendship as a means of bappineas to both the persons so 
united He declared that a good fiuend was another self) and 
that friends o^ht to be prepared, m case of need, to die for 
oodi other Yet ha declined to recommend an established 
community of goods among the members of hia fratemiW us 
provnilod m the Pythagorean brotherhood for such on insh 
tntion (he said) imph^ mistrust. He recommended efforts 
to plcoso and to servo, sod a forwardnew to give, for the pur 
pose of g a i nin g and bone8tmg a fnend, and he even declared 
Umt there was more pleasure in conferring favours thnn m 
rrcoiving thorn 1 but be was no leas strenoous in inculcating 
an uvtoUigont gratitude on the receiver No one except a 
mso man (he stud) knew how to return a favour properly • 


, IHemdaUp were not unfrtdtfoL W* 

^ ^ of wihwwei adrereo to the Epiniretn 

doctria^ tittle hsmony tmong them«BU-n of the icct, with ronjcDoa 
Tenwition for th* founds wm mc« m»rkod and nure mdoii^ thia 
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Virtue and happiness, in the theory of Bpicnrns, -were thns 
inseparable A man could not he happy until he had sur- 
mounted the fear of death and the fear of gods instilled hy the 
current fables, -which disturbed all tranquillity of mind , until 
he had banished those factitious desires that pushed him 
into contention for -wealth, power, or celebrity , noi unless he 
behaved with justice to all, and with active devoted friendship 
towards a few Such a mental condition, which he thought 
it was m every man’s power to acquire hy appropriate teaching 
and companionship, constituted -virtue , and was the sure as well 
as the only precursor of genuine happiness A mind thus un- 
disturbed and purified was sufficient to itself The mere satis- 
faction of the wants of hfe, and the conversation of friends, 
became then felt pleasures , if more could he had without pre- 
ponderant mischief, so much the hotter, hut Nature, dis- 
burthened of her corniptionsand prejudices, required no more 
to be happy This at least was as much as the conditions of 
humamty admitted a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, non- 
competitive fruition, which approached most nearly to the 
perfect happiness of the Grods 

The Epicurean theory of virtue is the -i^pe of all those that 
mate an enlightened self-interest the basis of right and 
wrong The four caidinal -virtues were explamed from the 
Epicurean pomt of -new Prudence was the supreme rule of 
conduct It was a calculation and balancing of pleasures and 
pains Its object was a judicious selection of pleasures to he 
sought It teaches men to forego idle wishes, and to despise 
idle fears Temperance is the management of sensual plea- 
sures It seeks -to avoid excess, so as on the whole to extract 

that exhibited hy any of the other philosophical sects Epicoros 
himself -was a man of amiable personal qualities his testament, still 
remammg, sho-ws an affectionate regard, both for his surviving friends, 
and for the permanent attachment of each to the others, as -well as of all 
to the school Diogenes Laertius teUs us — nearly 200 years after Christ, 
and 460 years after the death of Epicurus — that the Epicurean sect stiU 
continued its numbers and dignity, having outlasted its uontemporanes 
and rivals The harmony among the Epicureans may be explained, not 
merely from the temper ^ thfl-m sster, but partly from the doctrines and 
plan of hfe that he rgg^mmenohd Ambition and love of power were 
discouraged rivalry among the nabmbers for success, either pohtical or 
rhetoncal, -was at j^te a rare exception all -were taught to confine 
themselves to that pnvacy of hfe ano^ve of philosophical communion 
-which ahke reo,,,,.^,^ nounshed ^e mutual sympathies of the 

brotherhood ‘ \ 

* ConBi8t^^.]^y '-^^e-w of happmess, Epicurus advised, i" 

regard to quiet submission -to estabhshed authonty, -withon 

active meddh^g beyond -what necessity required. 
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u randr plcomro Ofl oar bodfly organa arc oopablo of afTordmg 
Fortttude is 5 Tirtue, beoauao it ororcomea foar and ptuiL It 
conaisti m fooinff dxingor or ondonng pain, to avoid greater 
poeaible enla. la of artiEcial ongin. It oonaiata in a. 

tacit agreement among TnwnVuTd to abstain from uyanng one 
another The aocunty that every man has in hia porton and. 
pr^^>erty la the great conuderation nrmng to abatmonce from 
njnrtng others. Bat la it not poeaible to oomnut injuitioo 
vrith nafety P The anawer ims^Injaatioo is not an ovil m 
itself^ bat becomes so from the (bar that hannta the injnror of 
not being able to esoopo the appointed avon^ora of an^ acta. 

The Phynca of Emenrua •were borrowed m the main from 
the atomio theory of DetnocntuSrbttt were modified by him in 
a manner mhsemant and oontrlbntory to hia ethical aoheme. 
To that scheme it woa essontul that thoao ooleatial, atmo»« 
phene, or terrestnal phenomena that tho pnblio oronud him 
aecrlbod to the agency and purposes of tho gods, ihonld bo on 
derstood as being prodaced oy physical canaes An oohpse on 
earthqooke, a storm, & s^pwtook, nnoanal min or drought, o. 
good or a bad harvest— and not merely these, but many other 
occarrenoes far smaller and more unimportant, as we may toe 
by the eighteenth chapter of tho Oboraoters of Theophroatiis 
—were thmi regarded as vuatationa of the goda, requiring to 
he inter^ted by reoognaed prophota, and to be appeased by 
ooremotual exptations. When once a irmn hecamo oonvinood. 
that bH these phenomena prooeedod from physical amncioa, a 
host of terrora and anxieties would diaappoor from tho tnmd 
and dm Epicnrna asserted to be the ben^cenb eSeot and rodl 
recommenoataon, of phyaical philosophy He took little or no 
thought for amentifio cmnoaity as a motive per sa, which both 
Hemoentna and AnatoUa pat so mnoh in the foreground. 

Bponma adopted the atomiatao aoheme of Hemoontna, but 
with some important vartataona. He ccmoaived that the atoms all 
moTed With equal velocity m the downward direction of gravity 
Bub ifc ooemred to him upon tlna hypotheaia there oould 
never oocur ai^ ooUislonB or oombmstioni of the atonia— 
nothmgbatcontmuedandnnohangeableparallelhnea. Aooord 
ingly he modified it by saying that the une of descent wot not 
GiEfftlT rectilinear but that eadb atom deflected a little fr^im the 
straight I m e, and each in its own direction and degree j so 
it became possible to aSKuno ooTli/nons, resihenoea, adheaions, 
comb i n a tio n a, a mon g them, aa it bad bean poealblo under the 
variety of original movemanta ascribed to them by Demoentua 
Tho opponents of Epictims derided this auxiliary hypotheaia 
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they affirmed fcliai he invented the individnal deflection of each 
atom, ■without assigning any cause, and only hecause he was 
perplexed hy the mystery of man’s frec-ivi ll But Epicurus 
was not more open to attack on this ground than other phy- 
sical philosophers Most of them (except perhaps the most 
consistent of the Stoic fatalists) hclieved that some amoug 
the phenomena of the universe occurred in i cgular and pre- 
dictable sequence, while others were essentially irregular aud 
unpredictable , each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and 
recognized some fundamental principle, to explain the first 
class of phenomena as well as the second Plato admitted an 
invincible Erratic necessity , Anstotlc introduced Chance and 
Spontaneity , Demoentus multiplied indefinitely the varieties 
of atomic movements The hypothetical deflexion alleged 
by Epicurus was his way, not more unwarranted than the 
others, of pro’viding a fundamental principle for the unpre 
dictahle phenomena of the universe Among these are the 
mental (including the vohtional) manifestations of men and 
animals , hut there are many others besides , and there is no 
ground for believing that the mystery of freO'-will was pecu- 
liarly present to his mind The movements of a man or 
animal are not exclusively subject to gravitation and other 
general laws , they are partly governed by mental impulses 
and by forces of the organism, mtnnsic and peenhar to him- 
self, unseen and nnfelt by otheiu For these, m common 'With 
many other untraceable phenomena in the material world, 
Epicurus pro-ndes a principle xn the supplementary hypo- 
thesis of deflexion. He rejected the fatahsm contained 
in the theories of some of the Stoics, and admitted a 
hmited range of empire to chance, or irregularity Bot 
he maiutamed that the -will, far from being among the 
phenomena essentially irregular, is undei the influence of 
motives , for no man can msist more s'hrennonsly than ho 
does (see the Letter to Menoeceus) on the complete power of 
philosophy, — if the student conld be made to feel its necessity 
and desire the attainment of it, so as to meditate and engrain 
withm himself sound views about the gods, death, and human 
life generally, — to mould our volitions and character m a 
manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue and happiness 
When we read the explanations given hy Epicurus and 
Lucretius of what the Epicurean theory really was, and com* 
pare them with the numero'os attacks'' made upon it hy oppo* 
nents, we cannot but remark that the ■title or formula ot the 
theory was ill chosen, and was really a misnomer WTaf 
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Epoonif mecnt by Pleasnje was, not vfiiAi mo«t ^ple meant 
by it, but sometbnig very different — a tranquil and oomfortable 
state of mind and body muoh the same as irbat Demoontufl 
bad expreraed before hnn. by the pbrase ivOvfiiit, Tina loat 
phrase would have ex pree ae d what Epicurus aoned at, neither 
more nor less. It would at least have preseTTed hia theory 
from much misplaced iapcaam and aggressive rhetono. 


THE HBO-PLATOTHSTB 

FWJnsUB UA *»-TO POBPHTiT lav 

Ocastructed with refarenoe to the broken down state of 
anaant society and seeking its highest aim m a regonera 
tion of bumajuiy the philoBOphioal system of Neo-Platomsm 
wn* throughout ethical or eunco-rahgions m spirit yet its 
etima admits of no great develonnient according to the 
usual topes. A pervading ethical oharaotor is riot mootn 
pflfi bu with the abaenoe of a regular ethiaal sobeme and 
feare was tins pecuhanty m the system, that ita end, though 
profasMdly mm^ was to be att^ed by means of an mtel 
leotual regunem In settuig up its ideal of hitman effort, it 
was least of all careful about presmbing a definite ooane of 
external oonduct. 

The more strictly ethical views of PLOimoB, the chief ra- 
preaentative of the school, are found mainly m the first of the 
sixEnneadfl mto whicih Porplyry collected nis master seaenys. 
But as they presuppoee the eosmological and psyohologi^ 
doctrines, their plaoe m the works, as now arranged, is to be 
regarded as aroitrary The soul having fallen from its 
ongmal conditiou, and, m oonsequence and as a penalty 
having become united witJi a matersal body the one true 
aim recognixad for human action is, to nse above the do* 
bftiqng oonneotion with matter and again to lead the old 
spmliial life. Par thoee that have sunk so fkr as to be oon 
tent with the world of sense, msdom consists m pursuing 
pleasure as good, and shunnmg pam as evil but the others 
can partake of a better hlia. In Cerent degrees. The flist 
step m refonnataon a to practise vntne m tee affairs of life, 
whkh means to sulneot Sense and the lower desires to Reeaou. 
This IS done m ^ fourfold form of the oommon cardinal 
virtuM, called political by Plohnus, to maA thp sphere of 
action where they can bo eoerted and is the virtae of a class 
of man capable of a oertam elevahon, though^gnorant of all the 
rest that Iiea above tharm A eecemd step is made tlmough the 
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means of the KaOapffeisQvpttnfymg virtues , where it is sought to 
root out, instead of merely moderating, the sensual affections 
If the soul IS thus altogether freed from the dominion of sense, 
it becomes at once able to follow its natural bent towards 
good, and enters mto a permanent state of calm. This is 
virtue m its true meanmg — becoming like to the Deiiy, all 
that went before being merely a pieparation The pure and 
perfect hfe of the soul may still be described as a field 
' whereon the four virtues are exercised, but they now assume 
a far higher meaning than as pohtical virtues, havmg relation 
solely to the contemplative hfe of the Nous 

Happiness is unknown to Plotinus as distmct from per- 
fection, and perfection m the sense of havmg subdued all 
material cravmgs (except as regards the bare necessities of 
life), and entered upon the undisturbed hfe of contemplation 
If this recalls, at least m name, the Aristotelian ideal, there 
are points added that appear to be echoes of Stoicism Rapt 
m the contemplation of eternal verities, the purified soul is 
indifferent to external circumstances pain and suffering are 
unheeded, and the just man can feel happy even m the bull of 
Phalans But m one important respect the Neo-Platomo 
teachmg is at variance with Stoical doctrme Though its 
first and last precept is to nd the soul from the bondage of 
matter, it warns against the attempt to sever body and soul 
by suicide By no forcible separation, which would be 
followed by a new junction, but only by prolonged mternal 
effort IS the soul so set free from the world of sense, as to be 
able to have a vision of its ancient home while stiU m the 
body, and to return to it at death Small, therefore, as is 
the consideration bestowed by Neo-Platonism on -the affairs 
of practical life, it has no disposition to shirk the burden of 
them 

One other pecuhar aim, the highest of all, is proposed to 
the soul m the Alexandrian philosophy It is peculiar, because 
to be understood only m connexion with the metaphysics and 
cosmology of the system In the theory of Emanation, the 
primordial One or Good emits the Nous wherem the Ideas are 
immanent , the Nous, in turn, sends forth the Soul, and the 
Soul, Matter or nature , the gradation applying to man as well 
as to the Universe Now, to each of these pnnciples, there is 
a corresponding subjective state m the inner life of man 
The life of sense answers to nature or the material body , the 
virtue that is founded upon free-will and reason, to the soul , 
the contemplative life, as the result of complete purification 
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from sense, to the Nous or Sphere of Ideas finally io the One 
or Good, snpreinB in the Kale of enstenoe, correaponds the 
state of Love, or m it* highest form, Ecttasy This peonlmr 
elevntioii is something fer above the highest intellectnnl con 
templation, and is not reached by thought. It is not even a 
mere rntnibon of^ but a real nmon or oontact Tnth, the Goo<L 
To attain it, thmre must be a complete ■mthdrownl into self 
from the external Tvorid, and th^ the subieot must wait 
qmetly till perohanoe the state oomea on. It is one of m a ff able 
hliBi, W;, from the nature of man, transitoTy and rare. 

BOHOLASnO ETHICB. 

jtBiiTT.iK n (1079-1142) has a special treatise on the Biil:ge<i 
of Ethics, entitled Sato la tpsttm. As the name implies, it 
lays chief ■tress upon the Snbjeotiya element m morality and, 
in this aspect, is eonsidared to supply the idea that nndgrlies 
a very lar^ portian of modem ethu^ specnlatioi^ By nature 
a notonousiy independent thinker Ahaelard claimed for philo- 
Bophy the right of diacnssing ethical qaestions and fixing a 
natnm morsi Law tbongh he allowed a oorrectivo in the 
Ohnatian soEeme Hanng this position with reference to the 
ohnrch, be was also mnoh under the yoke of philosophical 
aothority than hu snoceasorc, from hnng at a time when 
Aristotle was not vet fopreme. Yet, with Aristotle, he asmgnB 
the attainment ot the highest good as the aim of all human 
effort, Etincs showing the way and, with the lofioolmen gene- 
rally pronoonoes the highest good to bo Qod. If the bigheett 
gocid m itself 18 God, the higb^ human ^ood is lore to God.J 
This IS attained by way of virtue, which is a ^ood Will oon- 
sohdated mto a babiL On the mfiuence of habit on action Ins 
view IS Arutotehaii TTiw own spemalty Imo m his judging 
actions solely with reference to the intemtion (hiimUo) of the 
agent, and this lutontian with reference to ccmsoienoe (eon- 
•ctsiifia) AH actions, he says, are in themaelvt* indiffeTent, 
and not to be called good or evil except from the intention of 
the doer Faecaium is properly only the action that is done 
with evil intent and where this is present, where the mental , 
consent ( contsnjuaJ is clearly established, there is pectsoiam, 
thongh the aoiaon remains unoxeouted. When the coTuonsua 
i* ab«nt, as in on^inal sm, there is only mham hence, a 
life without paccaia is not impossible to man in the eieroiso 
of their freedom, howev er diflloult it may be. 

The snpremaiy assigned by hnn to the sutgeotive element 
of conscience appears in suoh phiases as, there is no sm except 
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against conscience , also in the opinion be prononnces, that, 
though in the case of a mistaken moral conviction, an action 
IS not to he called good, yet it is not so bad as an action 
objectively right but done agamst conscience. Thus, witb- 
ont aUowmg that conscientions persecutors of Christians act 
rightly, be IS not afraid, m the application of his pnnciple, 
to say that they would act still more wrongly if through 
not listenmg to their conscience, they spared their victims 
But this means only that by followmg conscience we avoid 
sinnmg:; for virtue m the full sense, it is necessary that the 
conscience should have Judged nghtly By what standard, 
however, this is to be ascertamed, he nowhere clearly says 
Gonteniptus JDei, given by hun as the real and only thmg that 
constitutes an action bad, is merely another subjective de- 
scription 

St Bernard of Olairvaux (1091-1153), the strenuous 
opponent of Abaelard, and the great upholder of mysticism 
against rationalism m the early scholastic period when the 
two were not yet reconciled, gave utterance, m the course of 
bis mystical effusiona, to some special views of love and dis- 
interestedness 

There are two degrees of Christian virtue, Humihty and 
V, Chanty or Love When men look mto themselves, and behold 
the meanness that is found there, the fitfang state of mmd is, 
first, humility , but soon the sense of their very weakness 
begets m them charity and compassion towards others, while 
the sense also of a certam human dignity raises withm them 
feelings of love towards the author of their bemg The treatise 
Be Amove Dei sets forth the nature of this love, which is the 
highest exeicise of human powers Its fundamental charac- 
tenstic is its disinterestedness It has its reward, but from 
meriting not from seeking It is purely voluntary, and, as a 
free sentiment, necessarily unbought , it has God for its smgle 
object, and would not be love to God, if he were loved for the 
sake of something else 

He distmguisbes various degrees of love There is, first, 
a natural love of self for the sake of self Next, a motion 
of love towards God amid earthly misfortunes, winch also is 
not dismteicsted The third degree is different, being love to 
God for his own sake, and to our neighbour for God’s sake. 
But the highest grade of all is not reached, until men come to 
love even themselves only by relation to God , at this point, 
ith the disappearance of all special and mterested affection, 
the mystic goal is attamed. 
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JonH of SiLUBUBT (d ll80) t8 tlw last name to bo cited 
in the earij ioholastao period He professed to bo a pmotioal 
phUcaopher to bo more Qonoemod abont the nsoi of know 
ledge tfi*n about knowledge itself and to stibordinate eTOT 7 
t>nng to some purpoee by ttoj of protest ogamst the tbco- 
rebo splitting and verbal snbtlehcs of ms prodecoseors 
Even more thftn m Ethipi, he foimd m Pobtioa his proper sphere 
He was the stannohost upholder of the Pnj tu Snpromacy 
which, after long strugglea, was abont to be established at its 
greatert height, oefore presiding at the opening of the most 
brilhant penod of sdiolasbciani. 

In the Pcrficrofjcit# especially bnl also m his other vrorks,. 
the foondabons and provuions of his Tionil system are found. 
Ho has no distinction to draw in Ethics between theology and 

S ’ hy but uses Senpturo and ohsorrahon alike, though 
B always m the nral appeal Of pbiloeophising the 
aim, as also of existenoo, is Happiness the qoesbon 
of questions, how it is to be attorned. Happiness u not 
plflwirre, nor possession, nor honour bntoonsists in following 
the path of Yirtue Yntue la to bo understood from the oonstj' 
tnbon of human nature. In man, there is a lower and a higher 
faenlty of Desire or otherwise expressed, then an tho 
various affeohoos that hare their roots in sense and oentn in 
Klf lore or the desire of self preserration, and then is also a 
natural love of lustioe implnated from the be^ning In 
propor t ion as tae appebtus ptsii, which oousuts in will, 
gams upon the appeiUtu ccmwnodi, men become raon worthy 
of a larger happmeaa. Solf lore rules m mnn, bo long os 
he IB in the natural state of sm if anud greet ooniliot and 
tw dinne help, the higher aSechon gams the upper hand 
the state of true virtue, winch is idonboal with tne tbeontio- 
state of beho:^ and oIk) of pure love to God and man, ib 
reached. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century the schoolmen had 
befon them the whole works of Aristotle, ftbtamed from 
Arabian and other souroee. Whereas, previoua to this famg, 
iber had comprehended neariy all the lulgects of Philosophy 
under the one name of Dialeobcs or Logic, always reservmg 
however Ethioa to Theology they were now made aware of 
the anoienb division of the sciences, and of what had been 
aooomphshed in each. The effect, both m respect of form 
and of Bulpeot-mattor was soon apparent m such oompilabons 
or more independent works as they were able to produce 
after their oommantanes on the Aristotelian text But in 
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3'llnr'!, llu' imfuro of tlu’ j uhjt < t of men in 

I lull position H It s't (nlir»' •nl)tnt‘su>n to tlio tlnf-inncs of 
til'* p'l^^nn ]>hilo-'nj)li('r , ntitl In n not tinlins'H th*') rltini; 
to the Irulitioinl tin oln^u il tnnttiu'nt If tK< » ro 
comim'iitiiit; on llio htlurs ot Ansfotlt, tho Ilililn wios nt Imnd 
lo snpph Ills oniissiiins, it tlirj, viw ’‘ttuu' non tftmplfti* 
inonil s}s(tin, ftii'\ tor)t Iittlt' moru tlmn (h* *^'ronn'l-\vorl' 
fioin luin. llio r» ’i( In'inj' (‘hrislinn nt* oi nml pri'^pt-, or 
frii^iiients Itorrov, I <1 from IMnl»>nt m nnil otlu r (In •!. items, 
iietirl) nllutl m ‘pint to tluir o''n Inith 

Tins IS t sj)i ( iull\ tint , ii'i V. til lu’ S' t n, of Timm oi Arpnnns 
]lis pi t (It ( ( ssors ( in 1 ) 1 ' tlispo 'll of in n ft v. ^^o^fl‘' 
Al.iWM'tl ot H'lts (il IJI'ij V ii'i tvlmo ,t pan U tin olo<,nc vl 
31()\ \M Ml I \ ( IJJ 1-7 1) in Ills ilo'ihlt ( h'lritt* r of ru^nd I’r^t • 
( ISC m 'intl nustu, v.ns lid fur It vtind tlio Arototilmn Ttlucs 
The me m betw 1 1 n t xtt s nmi di ti 1 1 m n cT^od mte for 
(lie ntlnirs of lif* , but the tni» (Jlirisltm is bound b. suits to 
\Miiks ot sujieti ro^^.vtion fir t of nil, to t d ,< on the con 
dition of po\ert\ , \%bile tlio st'ito of m\ stie t ontt 'njdfition 
Joiii.uns Us u still btt;btr jp) d for tbo fev. All HT Tilt GlFiT 
(11** {-12bd), tlio most li irned uiul tonipltto rommtntntor of 
Aii'itotlo that bud mi uppt ired, thtulid tbo t\hr)le subject of 
IThics into ilfomt'r/tnr, ('Atoiiomi- o, and Pohlii-n Jn tlii>5 
di\ ision, \\ Inch is phunl\ suggested b\ the Anstoti bun di\ iston 
of Politics in (he largo sense, the tcim .\fi>nn^'u >> not iimptU 
cxpicsses the rctcrence tint KtlncH 1ms to the conduct of intn 
as indnidnnls Albert, houcter, m commenting on the 
Kiconiaclican Ktlncs, adds cxcccedinglj little to the results ot 
Ills author bo} ond the incorponition ot a feu Pcnptural ideas 
To the cardinal xirtucs lie appends the a'ljuncl'f, 

Faith, Hope, and Chantj , and again in Ins compendious work, 
Stnmna I'hcohguv, distinguishes them ns tnfu'^a, the cardinal 
bemg considoicd as acquistlcc 

Besides his commentaries on the Anstoteban works (the 
Ethics luclndtd) and many other writings, Thomas Aqgi>as 
(1226-74) left two largo works, tho Sitinma jilnlosoj^hca 
and tho famous Summa Thcologicu Eotuuthst mding tho 
prominence assigned to theological questions, tho fust is a 
legnlar philosoplucal work, the second, though containing 
the exposmon of philosophical opmious, is a theological text- 
book Now>ms it IS in tho Summary for theological purposes 
that the wholb, practical philosophy of Aquinas is contained, 
it IS to be inferred that bo regarded tbo subject of Ethics 
ns not on the beom level with other departments of phdo- 
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iopbr M unxfv er , orexi when ho la not appealing to Scrip- 
tore, he i* teen to display what is ior him a most luinsnal 
tendency to desert Anitotle, at the rooUy critical momonte, 
for Plato or Plobniu, or any other authority of a more theo- 
logical cast. 

In the (unfinished) Sumna Theofotpa^ the Ethical views 
and cognate (jnesbona ocenpy the two aectionB of the eocond 
part — 3ie so-called pnmonnd aenmtfa aectindie. Hebognis,iu 
the Aristotelian fiismon, 1^ seeking an nltimato end of hnmati 
aobon, and flTidw it in ^e attainment of the highest good or 
happmees. But aa no oroaled thing can answer to the idea 
of tfift highest good, it must bo placed in God God however 
aa the highest good, only be the ol^oct, in the senreh after 
buman happiness, for happiness in itaolf is a state of tho 
imnd or act of the souL The question then arises, what sort 
of aetP Does it fall under ttie Will or under the InteBigenoo P 
The answer ia, Hot ander the will, bocanse happinesa is neither 
desire norpleoisure, bat conMcWio, that is, a possessing Doairo 
precedes aftuandw, and pJeasmt) JToUows spos it hot the act 
cf geUx^ possessioa, in which hoe happiness, is distinct &om 
bo^ Thu IS fllustntod by the caso of the miser having hu 
hsppmess m the mere possession of monej and tho position 
IS essentially the same as Bntler s, in regard to onr appetites 
and desires, that they bhndlr seek their ob)eota with no regard 
to pleasure. Thomas oonefades that the cdn^wuiiOy orlrap- 

C ttt, IS an act of the intclligenoe { what plensure there ii 
^ a mere accidental scootnpaimnenL 
thstinguishing be t ween two phases ■of the mtelleot — the 
theoretw and the practical — m the one of which it is an end 
to it se l f but m the other snbordmated to an external ann, be 
places true happlnesi m acte of the self^nfficing thooretio 
mtelh gence. In this life, however such a constant eioroiso 
of the mteTlect is not possible, and accordingly what bappi- 
nees there is, must be found, in ^pieat meesnre, la the emmiije 
of the practicaZ mtelleot, directing and goTeming the lower 
desires and pessiona. This twofold conception of happiness 
IS Aristotelian, even as e^Jteaeed by Ttejmas nn^r the 
disti n ct i on of perfect and imperfect happiness but when 
be goes on to associate perfect hiqjpmess with the fntnre 
life only to found an aigumeDt for a fatnre life from the 
de^ of a happmees more perfect than can be found here, 
imd to make the pure oontomplation, m which oonsists highest 
bliss, a vision of the divme essenoe feoe to feoe, a direct 
oognitiou of Deity far surpaaamg damonstrativo knowledge or 
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jnojill faitli — lio IS more llicologian than ])hiloso]ihor, or if 
a philosoplici, inoio Plalonihb than Anstnlehan 

Tho condition of jicifcct hapinnc'^s hcing a theoretic or 
intellectual slate, the umio, and not the (h h < hi/io, m consistently 
gi\on as its ccnti.il fact, and nhen he jirocccds to consider tho 
other questions oi Kthics, the s ijuc Kiipcriority is fitcadily 
asciibod to the intellectual function If is because i\c know a 
thing to be good that we wish it, and knowing it, we cannot 
lielpwishmg Conscioiiee, a*; the name itnplics is allied to 
knowledge Reason giies the law to will 

Aftei a long diMpii^ition ahout the passions and the whole 
appetitive sale of human nature, oier v Inch Reason is called 
to luie, he IS bi ought to tiic subject of \ irtuc He is Aristo- 
telian enough to describe \irtue us hnhiln<; — a disposition or 
quality (like licaltU) wherein asiibiecl is nioio or less well dis- 
posed wnh lofeionce to itself oi something else, and he takes 
account of the aequisition of good iinind li ibils (lulnU:^ ac^ui- 
sitw) bj' practice But with this he couples, or tends to sab- 
stitiitc lor it, the dohiiilion of Augustin that mi tue is a good 
quality of mind, qmiin />)t as m snic nobis opernfnr, as 

a ground foi vnhtlcs injitocc, confened ns gifts upon man, or 
rathci on ccit.un men, b) iiee giaco fiom on high Ho 
weavers greatly at this st.age, and in this respect his attitude is 
charactcnslic for all tho schoolmen 

So again in passing fiom tho general question of Virtue 
to the virtues, ho jiuts several of the sj stems nndoi contribu- 
tion, as if not pieparcd to leave tho guidance of Aristotle, but 
feeliug at the same time the necessity of hiidging over tho 
distance betw'cou his position and Clnistian icqniremonts 
Understanding Aiistotle to make a co-ordinato division of 
Yiitucs into !Moral and Intclloetual, he gives leasons foi such 
a step Though virtue, ho says, is not so much the perfecting 
of the opeiation of onr faculties, as their employment by the 
vrill for good ends, it may bo used in tho first sense, and thus 
the intelleccual virtues w'lll he the hahits of intelligence that 
procure the truest knowledge The well-known division of 
tho cardinal virtues is his next theme , and it is established as 
complete and satisfactory by a twofold deduction But a 
still higher and more congemal yiew is immediately after- 
wards adopted horn Plotinus This is the Heo-Platonio 
description of the foni viitues as political, purgaloncc, and 
purgati animi, according to the scale of elevation reached 
by the soul in its eflToits^to mount above sense They are 
called by Thomas also exemplares, when regarded at once 
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aa tit© e gymnp of tlie Dmty, and a» the models of branon 

porfeotioaB. tj i 

This myshooi dmiion, not nnsoppcrted by pmlosopMcal 
aotbonty, imootbs the way for bis aoocmnt of the h^est 
or ik«ologiedl vntnet. These bear npon the viSKin of Deity, 
whioh was reootfmied above as the highest good of htmumity 
and form an oi^r apart. They have God for thmr object, 
are altogether inspired by God (hence ca l l e d infusw), and aro 
tangnt by revelation, wven m connootion with the natural 
Cimilhee of mtelleot and will, they are exhibited in the attain 
meat of the sapomatnrol ord» of things, "With mtoUeot goes 
Foitk, as it were the intellect applied to things not intolhgiolo 
wnh Will go Hope and Ohanty or Ixrve How beingtbo Will 
eieimsed npon things not niktnmily desired, and Love the 
nmon of Wdl with what is not naturally brought near to ns. 

Aquinas then passes to pobhos, or at least the diBonssion 
of the political ideas of law, nght,^ Ao. 

Ooming now to fnodsm thinkers, we begin with 


THOMAS HOBBES, [t68S-1679] 

The orcamstanoes of Hobbes© hie, so powerful m deter 
mming the nature of his opioionSr b«d an eqnalJy marked 
eCeot on the order and number of expoaiticms that he gave to 
the psychological and political parts of his system. His 
ethic^ dootrmoa, m as far as tb^ can be dissoomted from, 
his pohhos, may be studied in no Isee than three distinot 
forms eitb©* in the first port of the Levinthian (1661) j or 
in the De CHve (1647) taken aJoi^ with the Pe HonuM 
(1658) or m the Treatise of Human Nature (1660 but written 
ten year* eorher) ooupled with the De Oorpore PoUhoo (also 
1650) Bni the same result, or with only unimportant vano- 
tiont, being obtained from all, we need not b^ go beyond 
the first-mentioned. 

In the first part of the Leviathan, thfm, hearing the title 
0/ J/aa, and designed to consider Man as at onoeme maiUr 
and ariijicer of the Commonweelth or State, Hobb^ is led, 
after disimssing Sense, Tmsgmafaon, Tram of Imagmabons, 
Speech, Heoson and Soanes, to take up, m chapter the 
Fascems, or as he calls them, the Interior beginnings of volxm 
tary motions. Motions, he ©ays, are either vital and animal, '/ 
or Toluntnry Vital mohona, oronlation, nutrition, (fco, 
need no help of imagmntion on the other hand, voluntary 
m^ons, as going and speaking— amoe they depend on a pro- 
cedent thought of whither which way, and what— have in 
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t.io imagination iboir fmfc beginning. But imagination is 
only tlio iclics of sense, and sense, as ilobbes ahvajs declares, 
IS motion in tlio Iniman oigans commnnicatcd by objects 
without , consequently, visible voluntary motions begin m 
invisible Intel nal motions, i\lioso natuio is expressed by the 
woid Endcavoni When the cndcaioni is towards something 
causing it, there is Appetite oi Dcsii c , cndeai our * fromward 
something’ is Aicrsion These verj- words, and the corre- 
sponding teims in Greek, imply an actual, not — ns tlio school- 
men absui dly think — a mctajilioncal motion Passing from 
the main question, ho dccenbcs Lo\o .and Hate as Desire and 
Aveision when the object is present Of appetites, some arc 
born w'lth us, others proceed fiom CTpciicncc, being of parti- 
cular things Wlicro wo neither desire nor liatc, wo contemn 
[ho means, disrcgaid] Appetites and nvcisions vary m the 
same person, and much more m difToront persons 

Then follows his definition of good, — the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, ns evil is the obiecb of his hate and 
aversion Good and evil are alw ays mei cly relative, either to 
the person of a man, or in a commonwealth to the representa- 
tive person, or to an arbitrator if chosen to settle a dispute 
Good in the promise is pidc/i? itw, for which there is no exact 
English teim, good in the eflect, as the end desired, is 
dehghifnl, good as the means, is useful or 2^^ojitayie There 
IS the same variety of evil 

Bbs next topic is Pleasure. As sense is, in reality, motion, 
but, in ‘ ajyparcucCj’ light or sound or odour, so appetite, m 
reality a motion or endeavour effected m the heait by the 
action of objects through the organs of sense, is, in ‘ appar- 
ence,’ delight or trouble of mind. The emotion, whose aj)- 
parence (? e , subjective side) is pleasure or dehght, seems 
to be a corroboration of vital motion , the contrary, m the 
case of molestation Pleasure is, therefore, the sense of 
good , displeasure, the sense of evil The one accompanies, 
in greater or less degiee, all desire and loVe; the other, 
all aversion and hatred Pleasures are either of sense, 

or of the mind, when arising from the expectal^n that pro- 
ceeds from the foresight of the ends oi consequent of things, 
irrespective of their pleasing the senses or not A Por these 
,<■ mental pleasures, there is the geneial name joy there is a 
corresponding division of displeasui’e into pam and \Tief 

All the other passions, be now proceeds to ^ow, we 
these simple passions — appetite, desire, love, aversion, hate, 
joy, and griet, diversified m name for divers considerations 
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Inddental remarbi of ettaail fanpoltanco are thoto. OowJ- 
tho deore of noh*. u a '^^">9 

bocaiue mm oontondmg for thorn ow dioplcaood with othen 
.ttaumiK thorn) the aeore itaol^ howover u to bo blnraed m 
allowed, aocordrog to the meftn* whereby the noho* oro wnpht 
Omrumiy m a luet of theinmd,UiatlyaperseToranco ofdobgbt 
m the oo n tiTiTiw] generation of knowled^ eioeedeth the eh^ 
vehemence of any oamalpleasoro. Piiyugneffor^ecammlty 
of another *ngmg from the imagination of the nke calami^ 
}wfW 11 iTig on§ I eeu the best men have, therefore, least pity 
for calamity mnung from great wichednees. Ooiitempt^ or litUo 
tense of the calamity of others, proceeds from security of one s 
own fortnne ‘/or tnat any man should tnlce ploQsnre m other 
men s great Harmii, withoat other ond of hia own, I do not 
oonoeive it possible. 

Havmg emUmed the vanons passions, he then gives his 
theory cfSiaV^ He tnpposee a Ubertf m man of doing or 
onuttmg, aooording to appetite or aversion. Bnt to this 
hTierty an and u put in the state of MQxrtiiion wherein there 
11 kept np a oonstant mccessum of alternating detiros and 
aTBmana, hopes emd fears, regarding one and the some thing 
One of two resnlta follows. Either the thing is judged im 
possiblQ, or it It done and tins, acoordrag as aversion or 
appetite trmmpbi at the last. Kow the hud aversion, fol* 
lowed by amii won, or the last appetite, foUowod by action, 
IS the act of Will is, therefore, the last oppehto 

(taken to molade aversion) m d^libending Bo-caDod Will, 
that has been forbome, was tneZinoiion merely bnt the last 
icolmation with oonsaqnsnt aotum (or frrmMnm^ ) IS Will, or 
Tohmtaij action. 

After mantionmg the forms of speech whore the several 
pasnons and appetit« are naturally expressed, and remarking 
that the tmest aims of passion are m the oonntoiiaiioe, 
motionB of the body, actaons, and ‘ends or aims otherwise 
known to belong to a man, — he retnms to the question of good 
and e^ It is appartni good and evil, ocme at by the best 
poeiible foresight of all the oonseqnenoea of action that exoito 
the appetrtee and averaums m deliherafaon. PcZiotty he defines 
snooesB in obtaining the thmgB from t^e to fim^ 
p^tnal tranqu3bfy .of mind being mipossible m 
thij l^e, which is but motaon and oennot be without deaire 
md Car any more than wilhont sense. The happmeM of the 
fatore life u at preaent nnknown- 
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tlio greatness, of a tlung, the Greeks had also the word 
ftaKafitcfio<;, to express an opinion of a man’s fehcity. 

In Chapter YII , Of the Ends of Discourse, ho is led to 
remark on the meaning of Gonscience^ m connection with tho 
ord Conscious Two or more men, he says, are conscious of 
a thing w hen they know it together (^con-scire ) Hence arises 
the proper mcamng of conscience , and the evil of speaking 
against one’s conscience, m this sense, is to he allowed Tno 
other meanings arc metaphorical when it is put for a man’s 
kiion kdixo of his own secret facts and thoughts , aud when men 
gi\ c then own new opmions, howercr absurd, the reverenced 
name of conscience, as if they would have it seem nnlan ful to 
einiigc or speak against them [Hohhes is not concerned to 
fostci the moral independence of individuals ] 

lie begins Chapter VIII by defining Virtue as something 
that IS lalucd for eminence, and that consists in compaiison, 
hut proceeds to coiisidci only tho mtcllectual virtues — all that 
1-^ snnimed np in tho toim of a good wit — aud their opposites 
Farther on, he i efers difference of wits — discretion, prudence, 
ci-aft, (.'Lc — to diffcieiice in tho passions, and this to diQortnco 
in constitution of body and of education Tho passions 
olueily coticcincd are tho desires of ponoi, riches, knowledge, 
honoui, hut all may ho reduced to tho single desire of pover 
III Cli ipter I2C is given his Scheme of Sciences The 
relation in Ins mind hetneen Ethics and Politics is hero seen 
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ObflptorX a on Power, ‘Worth, Dignity Honour, and 
Wortluness. A mona paver bomg hia present moans to 
obtain somo fhtnro npparent good, ho onnmonitos all tho 
sources of onmnol and acquired power Tho icorfA of a man 
is what would bo given for tho nso of his power it is, there- 
fore, nomr absolute, but dependent on tho need andjudgmont 
of another Dignity ij the value sot on a man by tho state, 
SonotcT and duhonour are the manifestation of value Ho goes 
through all tho signs of hononr and dishonour IToiMmratZo 
IS any possession acbon, or quality that is tho sign of power 
Where there is the opinion or power the lustico or iqjntlioo 
of an action does not affect tho honour Ho clcnrly moans a 
uniremlly accepted opinion of power and citos tho characters 
of the pagan deities, feo too, b^ore times of civil order it was 
held no aishonour to be a pirate, and evon stall, duels, tbougb 
unlawful, are honourable, and will bo till there be honour 
ordained for them that refuso Farther on, ho distinguishes 
WoTth\neu (1) from worth and (2) from ment, or tho posses 
non of a particular abihty or desert, which as will bo seen, 
presupposes a ngbt to a thing foondod on a promiso. 

Cnaptiir XL boars the bt^ Of the difforesco of Hannon ; 
by manners being meant, not decency of bohanonr and points 
of the small morals, but tho qualities of manlcind that con 
oem thfitr Imng together m peace and unity Fehoity of 
life, as before, be pronounces to be a oontmual progress of 
desire there being no Jbtu uUunus nor ntirmum &oii«DT. The 
aim of all men is, ther^ro, not only to enioy once and for an 
instant, but to assure for ever the way of nituro desire. Hen 
differ m their way of doing so, from diversity of passion and 
their different degrees of knowledge, Ooo thing he notoe as 
common to sU, a restless and porpetual desire of power after 
power because the present power of living well depends on 
the aoquisitaon of more, Oompetilaon inolinoe to oonten 
ton and war The desire of eeoe, on the other hand, and 
fear of death or wounds, dispose to aril obedience So also 
does desire of knowledge, implying as it does, doeire of leisure 
Desire of praise and desire of mne after death dispose to 
laudable ootloDS m such feme, there is a present dehght 
from foresight of it, and of benefit redounding to posterity j 
for pleosu^ to the sense is also pleasure in the iTnwginntTmi^ 
TJnrequitahlo benefits from an equal engender secret hatred, 
but from a superior lore the ohe^ul acoeptaiion, colled prat 
duda, requitmg the giver with honour Koqmtahle benefits, 
even from equals or infenors, dispose to fore , fot_ hence 
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arises emulation m benefiting — ‘ the most noble and profitable 
contention possible, -wherem the victor is pleased with his 
victory, and the other revenged by confessing it ’ He passes 
nnder review other dispositions, sncb as fear of oppression, 
vam-glory, ambition, pusillanimity, fimgabty., &c , with re- 
ference to the course of conduct they prompt to Then he 
comes to a favourite subject, the mistaken courses wheremto 
men fall that aie ignorant of natural causes and the proper 
Signification of words The effect of ignorance of the causes 
of right, equity, law, and justice, is to make custom and 
example the rule of actions, as with children, or to mdnce 
the settmg of custom against reason, and reason agamst 
custom, whereby the doctrine of right and wrong is per- 
petually disputed^ both by the pen, and by the sword Agam, 
takmg up Ignorance of the laws of nature, he is led on to the 
subject of natural Rehgion, and devotes also the whole of 
Chapter XI I to Religion and kmdred topics 

In Chapter XIII , he deals with the natural condition of 
Maukmd, as concemmg their Fehcity and Misery All men, 
he says, are by nature equal Differences there are m the 
faculties of body and mmd, but, when all is taken together, 
not great enough to estabhsh a steady superiority of one 'Over 
another Besides even more than in strength, men are equal 
m prudence., which is but experience that comes to all People 
mdeed generally beheve that others are not so wise as them- 
selves, but ‘ there is not ordmanly a greater sign of equal 
distribution of anythmg than that every person is contented 
With his share ’ 

Of this equably of abihty, the consequence is that two 
men desmng the exclusive possession of the same thing, 
whether for their own conservation or for delectation, will 
become enemies and seek to destroy each other In such a 
case, it will be natural tor any man to seek to secure hxmsen 
by anticipatmg othersm the use offeree or wiles , and, because 
some will not be content with merely securmg themselves, 
others, who would be content, wall be driven to take the offen- 
sive for mere self-conservation Moreover, men will be dis- 
pleased at bemg valued by others less highly than by them' 
selves, and will use force to extort respect 
I Tims, he finds three principal causes of quarrel 'in the 
nature of man — competition, diffidence (distrust), and glory, 

I makmg men mvade for gam, for safety, and for reputation 
Men will accordingly, m the absence of any power to keep 
' them m awe, be m a coustant state of war , by which is meant, 
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not actnal figlitiiig bat tho known di^>ocition thereto, and 
no nsjmrmioo to tho oonlrary 

He proceeds to draw n Tory diamsl picture of tho resells 
of gtato of cnaHy of tpap against man— no indastiT, 
no ognceltTcro, no arts, no sooetr and so forth, bet only 
fear and danger of violent dcatn and life sobtary, poor 
nasty, brnfash, and short. To ihoso that doubt tbo troth of 
such an mforonco toado from the passions,* and doslro tbo 
confinnafaon of orponcnco, ho cites tho wearing of anus and 
looking of doors, dx., as aoboos that acceso moj^nd as meoU 
as any words of his. Bcsidos, it ia not really to ocouso man • 
natero for tho desires and pssticms are m tnomselvos no sin, 
nor tho actioaa procoodlog from them, until a law is made 
a^jamst thorn. Ho seeks forlhor ondeeco of an original c»n 
ditioe of war m the actual stato of Amoncon savages, with 
no gorenuneDt at all, bat only a concord of small families^ 
depending on natuiel lost, also in the known horrors of a 
mvfl war, when there is no common power to foor and 
flnafly m tbo constant hostfloottitndo of diilbrent govummopta. 

In tho sialo of natorol war the notions of ngbt and wrong 
jdftiee and u^niticc, hare no plaoo, there being no law and 
tlmre is no law beeaose tboro fs no oomtoon power Force 
and fraud ere in war the two cardinal virtnea. Jostice Is no 
&calty of body and mind Uko sonse and passion, bnt only a 
quality relatu^ to men in aoaefy Then odding a bat tonoh 
to the description of tho stato of nature, — by saying of pro. 
perty that * only that is every TTian • that bo can get, and for so 
long as he con keep it, —die opens np, at tho close of tho 
chapter a now prospect by aDowing a jposaihnity to come ont 
of BO evil a condition. The possibility consists portly in 
the paaaions that incline to peaoo— Tia, fear of death, deeir© 
of things necessary to oommodions bving and hope by in 
dustry to obtain them j portly in reason, which sn^ests oon 
vement artfoles of peace and egrtement, otherwise oaDod tho 
laws of nature. 

The first and eeoond Hatu rol laws, and the subject of 
oonfraets, take up Ohap XIV First oomce a definition of 
Jus Aatvrald or Hight of Naturw— the Hber^ each Trmp Ijm 
of using hii own power as he will Jot the proseTTn. 

tion of bis own nature or Ufa. laber^ pi^po^ly tho 

abeenoe of external Impediments now a man may externally bo 
limdared from doing all he would, but not from using what 
power IS left hrm , according to his best reason and judgment, 
d- law of Natm^ lex mdurahtf is deQued, a gen€u3 rale, 
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found ont by reason, forbidding n mnn to do v.lmt dirorfly or 
inducct-ly lb dcslinctuo of liis hfo, or to omit \\lnt ho thinks 
may best presonm it Rigid and Law, lliotigli gmomlly con- 
i founded, aro exactly opposed, Right being liberty, and Lavr 
! obligation 

In tlio natural state of war, cverj man, being governed 
by his own reason, has a right to c%cr^ thing, c\en to 
anotliei’s body But becan‘'C thns no man’s hfo is secure, ho 
finds the Fii'st and fundamental law of nature, or genend rule 
of lenson, to bo to hC'h peace aud follow \t, if po‘:^ible fail- 
ing which, we may detend our-eKcs by all tho means we 
can Here the law being * to endeavour peace,’ from this follows 
tho Second law, that a man bo willing, when others aro so too, 
as far forth as for peace and self-defence he shall think it 
necessary, to lay doini this riyht to all tinny/:, and be con- 
tented w itli so much hbort3' against other men as ho would 
allow other men against himself This is the same as the 
Gospel precept. Do to others, &c 

Laying down one’s right to an} thing is divesting one’s 
self of tho hborty of hindenng another in the exercise of his 
own oiiginal right to the same Tho right is o enounced, 
when a man caics not for whose benefit, tranfhrrccl, when 
intended to benefit some certain poison or persons In either 
case the man is ohUyed or hound not to hinder those, in whose 
favour the right is abandoned, fiom tlie benefit of it, it is his 
duty not to make void his owm voluntary act, and if he does, 
it IS injustice oi injury, because he acts now sine Jnie Such 
conduct Hobbes likens to an intellectual absurdity or self- 
contradiction Voluntary signs to bo employed m abandon- 
ing a right, are words and actions, separately or together ; 
but m all bonds, tho strength comes not from their own 
nature, but fiom the fear of evil resulting from their mpture 

He concludes that not all rights are alienable, for tho 
reason that the abandonment, being a voluntary act, must 
have for its object some good to the poison that abandons his 
right A man, for instance, cannot lay dowm the right to 
defend his life, to use woids or other signs for that purpos^ 
would be to despoil himself of the end — security of hfo and 
person — for which those signs were mtended 

Contract is the mutual transferrmg of right, and with thi^ 
idea he connects a gieat deal First, he distmguishes trans- 
ference of right to a thing, and transference of the thing 
itself A contract fulfilled by one party, but left on trust to 
be fulfilled by the other, is called the Covenant of this other, 
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(ft distinction ho afterwards dnra), and locrw room for tiio 
keejnn? or viotation of Bsitii. To contract ho oppoeeo 
frt«-gi^ or gracA, where there is no mutnal transference of 
right, bat one party txanafers m the hope of gaming fnond 
ship or Bemce from another or tiio reputation of chanty and 
magnanimity or deliveranoo from the montod pom of com 
pession, or reward in heaYem 

The« foUow remarks on eigns of contract, as cither ex 
prees or by inference, Eind a diatanotoon between £ree-gift as 
made by words of the present or past, and oontruct as made 
by words past, present, or ftiture t wherefore, m oontraots like 
bnymg and nllmg, a promise amonnta to a oovenant, and is 


The of 2Jertl is thus explained- Of two oontracting 
parties, the one that has &ret performed merits whnt he is to 
receive by the other s perfarmance, or has it as das. Even 
the parson that wms a pnse, offered by free-gift to many, 
menm it But whereas, m contract I ment by virtne of my 
own power and the other oontraotor i need, in the case of the 
gift, I ment only by the benigiu^ of the giver and to the 
extant timt, when he has fiven it n shall be mine nUher than 
another a. Has distinction he heheves to ooincnde with the 
aobolaatio sepexation of merUun ccmgr» and nenitm eondxgm. 
He adds many nxire parbonUrt m regard to oovenants 
made on mutual trust Th^ are void in the state of nature, 
upon any reasonable euspHnon but when there is a oermmon 
power to oompal obeervtmoe, and thus no more room for fear 
they are valid. Even when fear matee them invalid it must 


have arisen after they were made, else it shonld have kept 
them from bemg made Transference of a right unphre 
trensferenoe, as mr as may be, of the means to its enjoyment 
With beasts there is no covenant because no proper mutual 
understanding With God also none, except through special 
rovelatnm or with his lieutenant lu his T^ft-rnp. Anythrng 
vowed oontrary to the law of nature is vowed m vain if the 


thing vowed u commanded by the law of nature, the law 
not the vow binds. Oovenanto are of things poesible and 
future. Hen are freed from them by perfonnanoe, or for- 
giveness, whioh IS restitution of liberty He pronounoCB 
oovenants extorted by fear to be bmdma alike m the state of 
mere nature and m oommonwealths, S' onoa entered into. 
A former oorenant makes void a later Any covenant not 
to defend cue s self from force by force is always void 
as said above, there is no trunsferenoe poasTblo of right to 
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defend one’s self fiom death, wonnds, imprisonment, A/C. So 
no man is obliged to accuse Inmself, or generally to give tes- 
timoii}' nlioro iiom the iialnro of tlio case it maybe presumed 
to bo connplcd Acensahon upon torture is not to bo reputed 
as testimony. At the close be remat Ks upon o itbs He finds 
in human nature two imaginable helps to strengthen the force 
of Olds, othenviso loo ii calc to insure the performance of 
covenants One of these — jmdc in appearing not to need to 
bleak one’s word, lie supposes too rare to bo presumed upon. 
The other, /cfli, has refcicnco either to power of spirits invisi- 
ble, or of men In the state of nature, it is the first kind of 
fear — a man’s religion — that keeps him to his promises An 
oath IS therefore siicanng to pcriorm by the God a man fears 

But to the obligation itself it adds nothing 

Of the other Laws of Nature, treated in Chap XV, the 
third, //inf men itcrjotm ihcir covenant'^ made, opens up the 
discussion of Jusfirc Till rights have been imnsferred and 
covenants made there is nojnslice or injustice , injustice is no 
othoi than the non-performance ofcoicnants Further, justice 
(and also property) begins oulj w hero a regular coercive power 
IS constituted, because otherwise there is cause for fear, and 
fear, as has been scon, makes covenants in\abd Even the 
scholastic definition of justice iccognizos ns much , for there 
can he no constant will of giving to ci cry man his own, when, 
as in the state of nntnrc, there is no oiin Ho argues at 
length against the idea that justice, ? e , the keeping of cove- 
nants, is contraiy to reason, repelling three dilTerent argu- 
ments (1) He demonstrates that it cannot be reasonable to 
break or keep covenants according to benefit supposed to be 
gained m each case, because this would bo a suhveision of the 
principles wheicon society is founded, and must end by de- 
priving the individual of its benefits, whereby he would he left 
perfectly helpless (2) He considers it fiivolous to talk of 
securing the happiness of heaven by any kind of injustice, 
when there is but one possible way of attammg it, viz , the 
keeping of covenants (3) He warns men (he means his con- 
temporanes) against resorting to the mode of injustice known 
as rebellion to gam sovereignly, firom the hopelessness of 
gaming it and the uncertainty of keeping it Hence he con- 
cludes that justice is a rule of reason, the keeping of cove- 
nants being the surest way to preserve onr life, and therefore , 
a law of nature He rejects the notion that laws of nature 
are to be supposed conducive, not to the preservation of hfe 
on earth, hut to the attainment of eternal felicity , whereto j 
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gnoh ‘breach of covenant aa rebelUonnmy somotir-»sbe suppoeed 
a meaiiB, For that, the knowledge of the fotnre life la too irn 
certain^ Finallj he conaurtentl^ holda that faith la to be kept 
with heretioB and with all that it baa once been pledged to 
He goee on to diatin^niah between justice of men or 
mannera, and jostioe of aotiona wberoby in the one case men 
are^f or ngrU^cnu^ Eind in the other giulUen After m a kin g 
the oommon observation that ample moonaiatent act* do not 
deetany a oharaoter forjuatioe or uynatioe, he haa thia ' That 
which givee to hnman aokona the relish of juaboe, la a certain 
nobleneea or gallantnees of oonniige rarely found, by which a 
TTum Boorna to be beholden for the contentment of hia life to 
frond, or breach of promise. Then he showa the difieronoe 
between nynatioe, injury and damage aasert* that nothing 
done to a man with bis oonaent can oe mjury ; and, rqectmg 
the common mode of diatmgmahmg between coTVTtWaiiw and 
duiribviipe jnsboe, the first the justice of a oon* 

traotor *Tid the other an improper name for jnat distribution, 
or the jnatace of an arbitzotor the act of defining what la 
joat— equivalent to equity wlnoh is itaelf a law ofnature 

The rest of the laws follow m swift sueoeancm. The 4th 
reoommenda Qraiiiuds, which depends on antecedent grace 
instead of covenant Free>gifb being vohmtary ua, done 
with mtention of good to one ■ eelf, uere will be an end to 
'benevolence and mutual help unless gratitude la given as 
oompenaatiQn. 

The 6th enjama OompZauoaee ; a disposition m men not 
to seek auperfimhee that to others are neoeeaanae. Buoh 
men are «ocui6^ 

The 6th eiganiB Pardon upon repontanoe, with a view 
(like the last) to ^»eace. 

The 7th enjoins that pumabment la to be only for oor 
reotion of the offender and direoUon of others for profit 
and example, not for g^orymg m the hurt of another tend 
mg to DO eni Against Ura&y 

The 8th ii agnmat Ocrniwinely as pro vo cative of diapeaoe. 

The 9th u against Pnds, and eigams the aoknowledginent 
of the equality ot all men nature. Hb xb here very nrcastio 
against Anstotle, and asserts, m oppomtian to him , that all 
meuo^ty of men arises fram oonaent. 

The IDth la, in Kke manner against ArroganoOy and in 
favour of iTodoffty Men, in entenng mto peace, are to reserve 
no right* hnt ludi as they are wiUmg m^TI reserved by 
others. 
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The nth enjoins EquHij , the disposition, in a man trusted 
to judge, to distribute equally to each man what in reason 
belongs to him Partiality * deters men from the use of judges 
and arbitrators,' and is a cause of war 

The 12th enjoins the common, or the proportionable, use 
of things that cannot be distributed 

The 13th enjoins the resort to lot, when separate or com- 
mon enjoyment is not possible , the 14tli provides also for 
natural lot, meaning first possession or primogeniture 
The 15th demands safe conduct for mediators 
The 16th requires that parties at controversy shall submit 
their right to arbiUalion 


The IT'th forbids a man to bo his own judge, the 18th, 
any interested person to bo judge 

The 19th lequues a resort to witnesses in a matter of fact, 
as between two contending parties 

This list of the laws of nature is only slightly varied in the 
other woiks Ho enumerates none but those that concern 
the doctiine of Cml Society, passing over things like Intem- 
pei^ce, that are also forbidden by the law of nature because 
estractive of particular men All the laws are summed up 
in the one egression Do not that to another, which thou 
wonidest not have done to thyself 

The laws of nature he regards ns always bmding m foro 
tnter7io, to the extent of its being desired they should take 
place, but vu foro extemo, only when there is secnnly Afl' 
inding in foro mterm, they can be broken even by an act 
according with them, if tho purpose of it was against them 
ey are immutable aud eternal, ‘ injustice, mgratitude, &c, 
can never be made lawful,’ for war cannot preserve life, nor 
peace destroy it Their fulfilment is easy, as requiring only 
an unfeigned and constant endeavour 

Of these laws the science is true moral philosophy, i e , the 
science of good and evd in the society of manland. Good 
^ 1 ^ yary much from man to man, and even m the same 
^ while private appetite is the measure of good and 
^ ^ ^ndition of nature, all allow that peace is good, 

a JUS ce, gratitude, &c , as the way or means to peace, 
are also good, that is to say, moral virtues The true moral 
p osop y, in regarding them as laws of nature, places their 
goodness m their bemg the means of peaceable, comfortable, 
socia e vang j not, as is commonly done, in a mediocrity 

Ide fortld" 
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Hli Imt roTimrk is, tfiat ihceo dictates of reason oro 
nnproporly caUod laws, because law, propcrlj, is tbo word 
of him that 1^ tight baih, oonuaaud oror o^on Bat when 
oonsidered not as more oonclnsions or thoorctos ooncormng 
the tneans of eonsorrahon and defence, bat os doliTorod in 
the word of God, that 1^ tight commands all, then thoy aro 
properly cal led la ws. 

Ohapter XVX, dosing the whole first port of tho tiOTinthim, 
IS of Persons, Authors, and Thin^ Pesrsonatod- Tho defini- 
tions and disfanctions contained m it arid nothing of direct 
ethical importance to tho foregoing thongh ncodod Cor tho 
discussion of Commonwealth^ to which ho passes. Tho 
chief points under thu sceoud great hood an token into tho 
summary 

The views of Hobbos can bo only inadequately summamed. 

L — ^Tho Standard, to men bvmg m society is tbo Law of 
the State. This is Self interest or individnal TJtflity maslcod 
as regard for Established Order for as ho holds, nndor any 
kind of gorenimant there is more Second nod Commodity of 
life than in the State of Nature. In the Katnrul Condition, 
Self interest, of course, is the Standard but not without re* 
Bpousibility' to God, in cose it is not os fiir as other 

men will allow by the proctioe the dictates of Reason or 
laws of Nature. 

IL — Hjs Psyrfiology of Ethics is to bo studied in the detail 
"Whether in the natursTor in the social state the lloral Pacolty, 
to c or respond with the Standard, is the goneral power of Roason 
oomprehending tho utmn of the Indindnal or Somoty and 
attending t<t the laws of Nature or tho laws of the State, m 
the one case or in tho other respec ti rely 

On tlm question of the Will, his nows have been givon at 
leng^ 

IDiimtoreirted Sentiment is, in origin, self regarding for 
pitying others, wo imagmo the like calami^ befidlmg our- 
selves. Tu ono place, ho seems to say that tho ^ntiment of 
Power 11 also mrolTod. It is the great defect of his system 
that he takes so IHtle aooount of the Social afibotions, whether 
natural or acquired- 

ill — His Theory of Happiness, or the Summum Bcmnm, 
would follow from his analysis of the Feelmgs and WTTI But 
Fehaty hemg a oontmual p rogrees m desire, and oousiating 
lees m present enjoyment tuan m tutvmxg the way of future 
desire, tho chief element m it is the Sense of Power 

IV — A iloral Code is mmuiely defalk ed ttthIbt ' t^A ttwttu^ of 
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Laws of I^afnro, in force in Iho Kiifuml Sfnfo niulor Dime 
S.mciion H nicnlcti{04 nil (ho common -v irtno*?, and mnkes 
htilo 01 no (Icpatlmo from (ho usinill) rcrcuofl nnxtm4 

V — The 1 elation of Ethica to Politico is the closest imngin- 
nblc. Not o^on Society, ns commonly nmloritood, but only 
the established cuil nutiioiit}, is (ho honreo of rules of con- 
duct In (he run/ (nliich to ilobbes is the onl} meaning of 
the socm/) hln(e, (lie Inns of nature are Miperscdt d, h_j being 
supposed taken up iii(o, the Ians of (ho So\eieign Power 

VI — As legal (Is Kchgion, honfliimslho eoinculcnco of his 
reasoned deduction of (ho laws of Nature with (ho precepts of 
Ecvelatioii lie makes a mild use of the sanctions of a Intnre 
Life to enforce the laws of Nature, and to give additional 
Buppoit to the commands of the sovereign that take the place 
ot these in the social stale 

Among the niimbcilcss replies, called forth by the bold 
speculations of Ilobbes, were some works of independent 
ethical inipoi tance , in paihciihir, tlio troalisos of Ciinibcrland, 
Cudwoith, and Clarke Cumberland stands by himself, Cud- 
woitband Clarke, agreeing m some respects, are commonly 
called the liahonal moralists, along with Wollaston and Pneo 
(vyLlo fall to bo noticed later) 

RICHAJID OXJMBEUT^VKD [1032-1718] 

Cumberland’s Latm work, De Lcgibu<^ Natnrcc disginfitio 
pliilosojphca conira, Uohhimn inslitula, appeared in 1672 The 
book IS important as a disfmctly pbilosopbical disquisition, 
but its extraordinarily (bscmsivo character renders impossible 
anything like analysis His chief pomts wall bo presented m 
a fuller summary than usual 

I — The STA^DARD of Moral Good is given m the laws of 
Nature, which may all bo Bnmmed np in one great Law— 
Benevolence to all rational agents, or tho endeavour to the 
utmost of our power to promote tho common good of idl Eis 
theory is hardly to be distinguished from tho Greatest Happi- 
ness piinciple, unless it might be represented as puttmg for- 
ward still more prominently the search for Individual Happi- 
ness, with a fixed assumption that this is best secured through 
the promotion of the general good- No action, he declares, 
can be called ‘ morally good that does not m its own nature 
contribute somewhat to the happmess of men ’ The speciahty 
of his view 18 his professmg not to make an induction as 
regards the character of actions from the observation of their 
efiects, but to deduce the propriety of (benevolent) actioufl 
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from "tlio consideration of the ohfiraotor and position oT rational 
agents m natnro. Bnlos of condnot all dirocftod to tlio pro 
mohon of tbo Happiness of rational ogents, nu^ thus bo fonnd 
ra the form of propositions impressed npon tno mmd by tho 
Natnro of Hangs and the»o am then intorprotod to bo laws 
of Katuro fsamiaed np m tho one great Iaw) prornnlgatod 
W God with the natural oflbets of nctioni os oanctionfl of 
fieirard and Paniahment to enforce thorn. 

n. — Has Paycholc^ of Ethics may bo reducod to tho fol 
lowmg heads. 

1 The Faculty is the Bcaeon, apprahendmff tbo exact 
Katnre of Thingi, and dctormining aooordmriy the modes of 
action that are best suited to promoto the happiness of 
rational ogents 

2 Of the Facol^ under tho name of OonsaenMy ho gives 
thm description 1 The mind is consoions to itself of all its own 
acta onir and both can, and often docs, observe what counsels pro* 
dac^ Hiem , it natuiaU v sila a jodga n^on its own ootaons, and 

pTOsoiea to lUelf either tranquility and ^oy or axmety 
and sorrow Tho pnnapol design of & whole book is to 
show how this poiw of the mmd, cither by itsolf or oxoitod 
by external o^e^ forms certain nniversal praotacal propoei 
toons, which ^e ns a more distinot idea of the happinees of 
mauled, and pronounoos by what octaons of oars, in all 


vonetr of mroumstancea, that happmets m;^ moet oS'ect- 
nally be obtained. [Consoience is tons only Beeson, or the 
knowing Cacnlty m general, as specially oonoerned about 
aotions m ihetr ofieot npon bappmeesj it rarely takes the 
place of the more general term.] 

8 He exprenly leaves aside the t n 3 ipoeition that we hare 
\muxU \decu of the laws of Nature whereby oondnot is to bo 
guided, or of the matters that they are oonversant aboot 
He has not, he siya, boon so happy aa to learn the laws of 
Nature by so short a way and tiunka tt fE-adnsed to bmld 
the doot^B of natural religion and morality upon a hypotheeia 
that has been rmeoted by the generality of philosoMera, es 
well heelhon os Ohristaan, and con never be proved ogtmst 
the Epienroona, with whom lies his chief oontrovei^ X et be 
deohnes to mipose the dootrme of mnate ideas, because it lo<^ 
with a fr i endly eye npon pieW and morahy , and perhaps it 
may be the case, that such idM are hcA born wifli us and 
afterwarda impressed npon ns from withonL 

4 Will he defines as ‘the consent of the nnnd vrHh the 
judgment of the under st a n ding , concerning things n g r aw in g 
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among ttemselves ’ Althongli, therefore, he supposes that 
nothing hnt Good and Evil can determine the ■will, and that 
the -will IS even necessarily determined to seek the one and 
flee the other, he escapes the conclnsion that the "Will is moved 
only by private good, by accepting the implication of private 
with common good as the fixed judgment of the understand- 
ing or right reason. 

5 He argues against the resolution of aU Benevolence 
into self-seekmg, and thus claims for man a principle of dis- 
interested action But what he is far more concerned to prove 
IS, that benevolence of all to aU accords best with the whole 
frame of nature, stands forth with perfect evidence, upon a 
rational apprehension of the univeise, as the great Law of 
Hature, and is the most effectual means of promotmg the 
happiness of individuals, viz , through the happmess of all 

in — Happmess is given as connected with the most fall 
and constant exercise of all our powers, about the best and 
greatest objects and effects that are adequate and proportional 
to them , as consistmg in the enlargement or perfection of the 
faculties of any one thing or several Here, and m his protest 
against Hobbes’s taking affection and desire, instead of 
Reason, as the measure of the goodness of things, may he 
seen m what way he passes from the conception of Individual, 
to the notion of Common Good, as the end of action Reason 
affirms the common good to be more essentially connected 
■with the perfection of man than any pursuit of private advan- 
tage StiU there is no disposition m him to sacrifice private 
to the common good he declares that no man is called on to 
promote the common good beyond his abJity, and attaches no 
meaning to the general good beyond the special good of all the 
particular rational agents m their respective places, from God 
(to whom he ventures to ascribe a Tranquilhty, Joy, or Compla- 
cency) downwards The happmess of men he considers as In- 
ternal, arising vmmediately from the "vigorous exercise of the 
faculties about their proper and noblest objects , and External, 
the mediate advantages procurable from God and men by a 
course of benevolent action 

IV — His Moral Code is arrived at by a somewhat elabo- 
i*ate deduction from the great Law of Hature enjoinmg Benevo- 
lence or Promotion of the Common Good of all rational bemgs 

This Common Good comprehends the Honour of God, and 
the Good or Happmess of Men, as Hations, Eamihes, and 
Individuals 

The actions that promote this Common Good, are Acta 
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either of the Tmdentaiidiiig or the -will snd ttSoctaona, or of 
the bodj- as detenmned ^ From thiB he finds that 

Prudence (indudinjt Oonatan^ of Mind and Mod erufacm) i* 
enjoined m the Understandnitg and^ in the Will^ TJmvencl 
Benevolence (makmg with Prudence, Equxiy), Government or 
the PoMiottt, and the Special Iawb of Nature— Ijinoceaoe> 
damoZ, Gmiiiwfa, ^ 

This he gets fitim the oonioderation of what is contained 
in the general Lew of Nature. Bat the ohhgntian to the 
vanons moral rirtnes doee not appear until ho has shown that 
the livw of Nature, for procuring the Oommon Happmeas of 
aH, suggests a natnnl law of Nmtiersal JueUcCy oommanding to 
make audpreearreadKru]cn»ofIUghts,tr. girmg to particular 
persons Property or Domimon over thmgs and persons neces- 
sary to then- HappinoeB. There are thns Rights of God (to 
Honour Glory ic.) and Bights of Mem (to have those advan 
tagot ocmtanned to them wh^by they may pteearre and per 
foot themselveB, and bo usaful to all others) 

For the same roaeon that of particular persons 

are fixed and preeerred, nx.* that the oommon good of all 
should be promoted by every one, — two Obhffoiioru are laid 
upon alL 

(1) Of Gcythq Wears to contribute to others raoh a share 
of the thmgs oommitted to onr trust, as may not destroy the 
part that is neoeeaary to our own hapmuess. Henoe are obli 
gatory the virtuee (o) in regard to Gtflu, Z/theralitj/ Oeneroeify 
Comptuncn, do. (o) m regard to Common Oonversatjoii or 
Intercourse, Gravity and Oovaieoumeet Veraatj/ Fatlkf 
Urhamty do. 

(2) Of Baciima We are to reserve to ourselves such 
use of our own, as may be most adrantugeous to, or at least 
consistent with, the go^ of othora, Henoe the obligation oi 
the Tirtuee pertaining to the vEncms branches of a hunted 
Selfl^iTe, (a) with regard to our assenlmi parU^ ti*.. 
Mind and Body — Ten^^erance m lb© uaturol desires concerned 
m the preservation of the individual and the species (i) with 
regard to goods of fortune— Modesty, SumUty and iibj- 
najtsatUi 

Y —He connects Politics with Ethics, W m the 

eetabhslmient of civil govemmant, a more erfhctunl means of 
DTomoting the oommon happmess according to the Law or 
Naturei, than m any equal division of thmgs. Bnt the Iaw 
of Mature, be dediiee, being before the aril laws, and oon 
tainmg the gronnd of their obligation, can never be superseded 
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by these Practically, however, the difference between him 
and Hobbes comes to very little , he recognizes no kmd of 
earthly check upon the action of the cml power 

VI — With reference to Religion, he professes to abstain 
entirely from theological questions, and does abstam from 
mixmg np the doctrines of Revelation But he attaches a 
distinctly divine authority to his moral rules, and supplements 
earthly by supernatural sanctions 

RALPH OUDWORTH. [1617-88 ] 

Cudworth'’s Treatise crmcernxrig Eternal and Immutable Mo- 
rality, did not appear until 1731, more than forty years after 
his death Having in a former work (‘ Intellectual system, 
of the TJmverae’) contended against the ^ Atheistical Fate ’ of 
Epicurus and others, he here attacks the ^ Theologick Fate’ 
(the arbitrarily omnipotent Deity) of Hobbes, charging him 
with reviving exploded opinions of Protagoras and the ancient 
Greeks, that take away the essential and eternal discmnination 
of moral good and evil, of just and unjust 

After piling up, out of the store of his classical and 
scholastic erudition, a great mass of testimony regardmg aU 
who had ever founded distmctions of Right and Wrong upon 
mere arbitrary disposition, whether of God or the State of men 
m general, he shadows forth his own view Moral Good and 
Evil, Just and Unjust, Honest and Dishonest (if they be not 
mere names without any signification, or names for nothing 
else but Willed or Oommamded, but have a reality m respect of 
the persona obhged to do and to avoid them), cannot possibly 
be arbitrary things, made by Will without nature , because 
it IS umversally true that Things are what they are not by 
Will, but by nature As it is the nature of a triangle to have 
three angles .equal to two right angles, so it is the nature of 
‘ good things' to have the nature of goodness, and thmgs just 
the nature of justice 5 and Omnipotence is no more able to 
make a thmg good without the fixed nature of goodness, than 
to make a triangular body without the properties of a triangle, 
or two things like or equal, without the natures of Likeness 
and Equality The Will of God is the supreme ^oient cause 
of all things, but not the formal cause of anything besides 
itself Hor IS this to be understood as at all derogatmg fi’om 
God’s perfection , to make natural justice and right mdepen- 
dent of his will is merely to set his Wisdom, which is a rule 
or measure, above his Will, which is something mdetennmate, 
but essentially regulable and measureable, and if it be the 
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case above even hi* wisdom, and dete n m nin g rt m turn, 
Btands his Inflmte Goodneas, the greatest perfection of Ins 
will must he m ita bomg thni twice detenmncd- 

Bj far the largest part of Cndworth, s treatise oonsists of 
a general metaphvaicol argament to establish the indepen 
dffntyi of the mind s fiionlty of Ejicirled^ with reference to 
flffnitp and Expenonce. In Sense, according to the dootnne 
of the old Atomical philosophj (of Democntus, Protagoras, 
<to. — bat be thinks rt mnst be r^erred beck to lloeea himself I), 
he seee nothmg hut joMCXAi excited in ns by local motions m 
tiie organa, taken on from the motion of partiolea that oon 
ftitnte the whole world- All the more, therefore, mnst there 
exist a superior power of Intellection and Knowledge of a 
different i\atare from sense, a power not terminating m mere 
seeming uTitl appearance only but m the reality of things, and 
reaching to the comprehension of what really and absO' 
lately is whose objects are the imnmtable and eternal easenoes 
and natures of thiuga, and their onohangeable relations to one 
onotboT These Batuma or Venbee of things are \nieUi^U 
only are all comprehended to the eternal mind or intell^ of 
the Deity and from TTim damned to our parbcnlar intellects. 
They are neither arbitrary nor phantastical — natber alterable 
by Will nor changeable Opinion. 

Such eternal and immutable Venbee, then, the moral dis- 
tmohans of Good and Evil are, m the psnses of the general 
argument, declared to be. They as they mnst have some 
oertam natures which are the aobons or souls of men, are 
nnalterahle by Will or Opimon. Modiflcabona of Mmd and 
Intellect, th^ are as much more real and substantial things 
than Hard) Soft, Hot, and Gold, modihcabcns of mere sense* 
less mattes' — and even so, on the prmoiplee of the atomical 
philosophy dependent on the soul lor their eiistenoe — as 
itself i^ds pnor m the order of nature to Matter In the 
mmd they are as anfampatians of morality spnngmg up not 
indeed from oertam rules or propombons arDitrarily p^ted 
on the soul as on a book, but from some more mward anH 
vital Pnnmple m mtoUootoal beings, as such whereby these 
have within tbemselTee a natural aotemnnation to do some 
thu^ and to avoid others. 

The only other ethical detenninabons irtadpi by Ondworth 
may thus bo summanied — Tlungs called natani% Good and 
Due are snob as the vUtUedual nobtre obliges to immediately 
absolutely and perpetually and upon no condibon of any 
vohintnry action done or omitted Tnfrt r y Rmng j things post* 
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{ivchj Good ntul Duo nro ‘'Och nn nrc in thrm'3clvc'? indifTcrcnt^ 
hut <ho iidcllcctu.d naturo ohlijccs to thorn nccident.illy or 
h 3 polliolico 1 l}, upon condition, in tho cn'jo of n cornmnnd, 
of sonic ^ohln(r^r 3 act of another person nnested ^\Uh lawful 
aulhouty, or ol one’s self, in l)io ca**o of a specific promise 
In a positive connimnd (ns of tho end ruler), what obliges \s 
only the nifclloctuai naturo oflmn that is commanded, m that 
ho rccogni/cs tho lawful authoiit}' of him that commands, and 
ro far dotei miiios and moddit s his poncrnl dut}' of ohcdicnco 
IS to do an action inunateiial in itself for tho sake of the for- 
mnlit} of jioldinp ohedioiico to law full} constituted authority 
So, in like manner, a specitic promise, in itself immaterial and 
vot enjoined b} natural justice, is to he kept for tho sake of 
the foimahtj of keeping faith, winch is enjoined 

Cudworth’s woik, in winch these are ncaitj all tho ethical 
allnsions, gives no scojio for a buinmarj* nndcr tho various 
topics 

I — Spociallj' oxchuhng nnj* sneh Evtonml Slondard of 
inoial Good as tho arhitrarj' Will, cither of God or tho Sovc- 
icign, ho MOWS lb ns a simple ultimate natural quality of 
actions or dispositions, ns mclndod among tho vonties of 
things, by the side of winch tho phenomena of Sonso arc 
unrc.il 

II — Tlic gcnoi-al Intcllcctnal Fncnlty cognivcs tho moral 
verities, which it contains within itself and brmgs rather than 
finds 

in — Ho docs not touch upon Happiness , probably ho 
would lean to asceticism He sets up no moral code 

IV — Obligation to the Positive Civd Laws in matters m- 
dificrcnt follows from tho intcUcctnnl recognition of the esta* 
Wished relation between ruler and subject 

V — Morality is not dependent upon the Deity m any 
other sense than the whole frame of things is 

SAMUEL CLARKE [ 16 / 6-1729 ] 

Olarkb put together his two senes of Boyle Lectures 
(preached 1704 and 1705) ns ‘A Discourse, concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obhgataons of Natural 
Religion and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian 
Revelation,’ in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, &o The burden 
of the ethical discussion falls under the head of the Obhgations 
of Natural Religion, in the second senes 

He enounces this all-comprehensive proposition ‘ " 
same necessary and eternal different Relations that differ^®* 
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Ttungi bear one to anotliCT’ ajid tho Btuno oonsoquont Fitnoe$ 
or Unfitness of the application of difiorent thinm or difibront 
relatioiifl one to another TTilh regard to which the will of God 
always rtnd necocsarily does detormino itself to chooso to act 
only what is agreeaule to Justice Etjnity, Goodncis, and 
Trath, m order to the woUoro of tho nmverso — ought 

likewise oonstnntly to dotemune tho ^VlllB of all subordinato 
rational beingt, to gorem all their actions by tho some mlof 
fhr tho good of the publio, m their respochro stations* That 
IS, these eternal and necessary difibnmoos of things make it 
fit and reasonable for croatnres so to act j they cause it to bo 
their duty or lay an ohlignticni on thorn lo to do eron sopa- 
rate from the ctmaderation of these Rules being tho positiro 


■Will or Oommand of God, and olso antecedent to any respect 
or regard, expectation or apprehension of any particnlar pn- 
vate and personal Adrnnta^ or Disadvantage Reward or 
Pumshment, either present or fntuie, annexed either by 
natural eonsequenoe, or by positivo appointment, to tho prao- 
tunnff or neglecting of these rules. In tho explication of this, 
neorfy his wools system is contained. 

His first concern is to unprcM the fact that thorn arei 
nooeasary and etenuQ difCsrenoos of all things, and imphod or) 
oonsequont relaturus (proporUona or dispro|H^ODs) exisUngj 
amon^ them; and to faring under general bond tho 
speoiai case of difierenoes of Persons G^ and Han, Man 


and Fellow man), for the sake of the implication that to 
difiereni persons there belong pecabar Fiissnef and JJnfitMum 
of cironmstanoes or which is the same thing that there 


anses neoetsarily amongst them a smtableneas or unsuitable, 
ness of o ftfla tn manners of Behaviour The counter pro p oei 
tion that ho contends against is, that the relataons among 
persons depend upon posdtv« contUiutvm of some kind, instead 


of hemg founded nnohangeahly in tha naiun and reason of 
fhvtgt 

Next be shows how in the rational or intellectual recogni- 
tion of naturally enstent relataons amongst things (he always 
m eans persons ohia^), there iS contamed on obligation. 
When God, m his Ommsoieno© and absolute fieedom from 


error is found detarmumig his Will always aooording to this 
eternal reason of thmgs, it is ver y unretionable and blame- 
worthy m the intelligent creatures vrhenn he has ao fer 

like himself, not to govern their nohona by the same etpernal 
rule of Heawn, but to sufier themselves to depart from itj 
through negligent nuswiderrianding or wilfalj>awion. TTpr mn 
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flies obligation a man ought to act according to tbe Law of 
f Reason, becanse be can as little refrain from assenhug to tbe 
' reasonableness and fitness of gniding bis actions by it, as refose 
bis assent to a geometrical demonstration when be under- 
stands tbe terms Tbe original obligation of all is tbe eternal 
Reason of Things , tbe sanction of Rewards and Pnmsbments 
(tbongb ‘ truly tbe most effectual means of keepmg creatures 
m tbeir duty’) is only a secondary and additional obligation 
Proof of bis position be finds m men’s judgment of tbeir own 
actions, better still in tbeir judgments of others’ actions, best 
of aU in tbeir judgment of inj nines mflicted on themselves 
Nor does any objection bold from tbe ignorance of savages in 
matters of morabiy they are equally ignorant of tbe plainest 
mathematical truths , ^e need of instruction does not take 
away tbe necessary difference of moral Grood and Rvil, any 
more than at takes away the necessary proportions of numbe:^ 
\ He, then, instead of deducing all our several duties as he 
'' might, contents himself with mentioning tbe three great 
branobes of them (a) Duties m lespect of Qod, consisting 
of sentiments and acts (Veneration, Love, Worship, &c ) called 
forth by tbe consideration of his attributes, and having a cha- 
racter of Fitness Tar beyond any that is visible m applying 
egual geometrical figures to one another (&) Duties m respect 
of our Fellow-creatures (1) Justice and Fqmty, tbe domg as 
we would be done by Iniquity is the very same m Action, 
as Falsity or Contradiction in Theory , what makes the one 
absurd makes the other imreasonahle , ‘ it would be impossible 
for men not to be as much (>) ashamed of dovng Inigmty, as 
they are of heliemng Oontradtchmis (2) Umversad hove or 
Benevolence, the promoting the welfare or happmess of all, 
which is obligatory on various grounds the Good bemg the 
fit and reasonable, the greatest Good is the most fit and reason 
able , by this God’s antion is determined, and so ought ours , 
no Duty affords a more ample pleasure , besides havmg a 
‘certain natural affection’ for those most closely connected 
with us, we desire to multiply affinities, which means to found 
society, for the sake of the more comfortable life that mutual 
good offices biing [This is a very confused deduction of 
obligation ] (c) Duties in respect to our Selves, viz , self' 

'preservation, temperance, contentment, &c , for not bemg authors 
of our bemg, we have no just power or authority to take it 
away directly, or, by abuse of our faculties, mdirectly 
1 After expatiating lu a rhetorical strain on the eternat 
lUniversal, and absolutely unchangeable character of the lai^ 
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of Katore- or lUcht Reason* he rpociflo* the eonso whorom | 
the etornnl moral obligations are independent of tbo will of 
Gkid himself it oomee to tins, that, althongh God makes oU 
things and tho relations botwoon them*.notiung ts holy and 
good bocanso ho commands it, bnt he commands it bocanso it i 
& holr and good Finally, be oroonnda tho relation of Howard 1 
and r imishmont to the law of Ratnro j tho obligation of it is 
before and dutinob from thcao{ bnt, whfld fnll of admiration 
for the Stoical idea of tho eolf-srofflcienqy of rirtno, ho is 
constrained to add that mon never will generally and indeed 
fas not very reasonably to be oxpoctod they shonld, port with 
all tho oomforta of life, and oven lifo itsell^ withoat ai^ oxpocta* 
tion of a futnre recompense. The ' manifold ahsnrditios of 
Hobbes bmng first exposed, ho accordingly retnms, in par 
snance of the theological or^nmont of his T<c tnroa, to snow 
the etomal moral obhgations, fonndod on tho natural 
differences of things, are at the same time the ei roress will and 
command of God to all rational creatnros, and mnst necos- 
sanly and oertoinly be attended with Howards and Ptuush 
meats in a fntare state. 

The saminary of Clarke s views might stand thus • 

L — The STmiLBo is a oertam Fitiiess of action betwoon 
persona,, impheatod in their nature as mnoh u any fixed 
proportions oetween nnmbers or other relation among things. 
Except m snob an expression as this, moral good admits of no 
kind of external referenoe 


IL — ^Thero is very little Psychology mvolvod. The 
Facility IS the Beeson } its actum a case of mere mtoUeotnal 
yjprehansion. The element of Feelmg is nearly exolnded 
ih^nterested sentiment is so minor a point as to call forth 
only the passing allusion to a certain natural afieotion. 

ILL — Happmeas is not oonaidored exoept m a vague refer 
ence to good pnhlio and private as mvolvod with lit and 
TJnflt action. 

IV — Hii aooannt of Ihities 18 remarkable only for the oon 
Bistency of his attempt ta find parallels for each, amongst 
mtelleotaal relations. The nIimftT intended m the assunUa- 
tum of Injustice to Ooutradictionfl is a very anti-oliinax if 
people were only as muck ashamed of doing mjnstioe os of 
bohering oontradiofaons, the moral order of flie world would 
be poorlyproTided for 

V -—The relation of Ethics to Pohfacs is hardly touehed. 

Sometr is born of tho desire to multiply through 

mutiuu mterohange of good offioee. 
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"VT ' — TTir Ethical disquisition is only part of a Theological 
argument , and this helps to explain his assertion of the Inde- 
pendence as well as of the Insufficiency of Morality The 
final outcome of the discussion xs that Morahty needs the 
support of Revelation But, to get from this an argument for 
the truth of Revelation, it is necessary that moraliiy should 
have an mdependent foundation in the nature of thmgs, apart 
from any direct divme appointment 

William Wollaston (1659-1724), author of the ‘ Religion 
of Nature Delineated,’ is usually put into the same class of 
moralists with Clarke With him, a had action (whether of 
commission or omission) contains the denial of a true pro- 
position Truth can be demed by actions as well as by words 
Thus, the violation of a contract is the denial by an action 
that the contract has been concluded Robbing a tiaveller 
18 the denial that what you take from him is his An action 
that denies one or more true propositions cannot be good, 
and IS necessarily bad A good action is one whose omission 
would be bad or whose contrary is bad, m the above sense 
An ^ndvfferent action is one that can be omitted or done with- 
out contradictmg any truth Reason, the judge of what is 
tiue and false, is the only faculty concerned, but, at the same 
time, Wolladton makes large reference to the subject of Hap- 
pmess, finding it to consist m an excess of pleasures as com- 
pared with pams He holds that his doctrine is m conformity 
with all the facts It affirms a progressive morahty, that 
keeps pace with and depends upon the progress of Science 
It can explam errots m morals as distinct from vice An 
error is the affirmation by an action of a false proposition, 
thought to be true, the action is bad, but the agent is 
innocent. 

JOHN LOCKE [1632 1704] 

Locke did not apply himself to the consecutive evolution 
of an Ethical theoiy, whence his views, although on the 
whole sufficiently unmistakable, are not always ' reconcilable 
YTith one anothei 

In Book I of the ‘ Essay on the Understandmg’ he devotes 
himself to the refutation of Innate Ideas, whether Speculative 
or Practical Chap III is on the alleged Iimate Practical 
Principles, or rules of Right and Wrong The objecbons 
urged agamst these Principles have scarcely been added to, 
and have never been answeied We shall endeavour to mdi' 
cate the heads of the reasomns 

a 
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1 Tho Innate Prochcal Pnnciplcfl are for tbo mcmt part 
not iolf-CTidont they ore, In tbi» respect^ not on on otjnal 
footing with the Sp«alative Prmaplos whoeo Innate origin 
u al»o disputed* Tboy roqmro reasoning and cxphinalion in 
order to bo undorxtoi^d. ifany men tro ignorant of them 
while others assent to them slowly if they do assent to them 
all which IS at Tononce with tholr being mnatc 

^ There is no Practical Pnnaplo nnircrsally rccoiTod 
among mankind. All that bo wud of Jnstico is that mofi 
men agree to rocognixa it Itis ram to allege of confoderaeies 
of thioTcs, that they keep fdith with one another for this 
kcopmg of faith U mcrolr for Ibcir own conTcnicnco Wo 
cannot call that a sense of Jottice which merely Linds a man 
to a certain nnmbcr of his fellow criminals, in order tho moro 
cQectnally to plunder and kill honest men Instead of Jnstice 
it IS the essential condition of snttcss in InjnsUco* 

If it bo said m roply that tbeso men tacitly assent in tbeir 
minds to what their proctico contradicts, Locke answers, first, 
that rnon s actions must bo held as tho best interpreters of 
their thoughts and if many men s practices, and some men s 
open professious, haro been opposca to these pnnaplcs, wo 
cannot conclude them to bo lonato. Secondly It is diQlculb 
for us to assent to lonato Practical Pnocinlcs ending only m 
contomplatioa. Such mmciplcs either mnuonco our condu-'t, 
or (hey aro noihing ^ero is no mistake os to tho Innate ■ 
pnnaples of tho desire of happinesa, and aversion to misery 
these do not stop short in taat ossont, but urge ever y roan s 
conduct every hour of Ina life If there were anything oor- 
responding to these in tho sonso of Eight and Wrong wo 
sh(^d have no dispute sbouC them* 

8 There is no Moral rule, that may not have a reason 
demanded for it which ought not to m too enso with any 
mnate principle* That wo should do as wo would bo done 
by IS tho foundebon of all morality and yet, if proposed to 
any one for tho first time, might not such an one without 
absurdity ask a reason whyr But this would imply that 
there is some deeper prmaplo for it to roposo upon, capable 
of being asei^ed as its motive that it is not nltimatc, and 
thereforo not mnate. That men should ohaorro compacts is 
a great and nndenmblo mlo, yot, m this, a Chnsthm would 
give as reason tho command of God a Hobbiat would tay 
that the pubbo requires it, and would punish for disobeying 
it and an old heathen phOosophor would have urged thatit 
was opposed to human virtue and perfection 
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Boniul up (lii'i 1'! dll' clrrnin'^fnnrc that 
inornl rnlc^ Oiflor ntunni^ mm, nucnljn;^ tn tluir vicw'i of 
lmpptno*’'< 'I'lu* ('Xi'-lonou of God, ntul f>iir oIk dionro to liim, 
nro jimiuri“Ai lu uuiin v. n}-<, nntl ntt* (ho tnto ^notmcl of 
luoinlilj, secmjx that oul) Gofl cm c dl to }io('f)tuit t’\cry 
onciulci , }ct, from (ho nnioji of \irttii' otul pnhlu Imppinc^'^, 
nil men im\c jctomimuuleil the pmotno of v.hntH for their 
own ol)\ious luKtinta”!’ Tiierc n. f|Uitc enough tn thH Folf- 
lutoioFl to c'lU'^e moril rulo-» to he I'uforretl hy men that care 
ncitlior fni (he miprcmo Ijowjpver, nor for the Ih'U onlaincd 
h^ him (u puni-'h tuui''i'r( 

Alter nil, (he‘'e prrt it princi{)h t of momlitj nre more com* 
mciKlecl (Imn pnictiMd As to Coti^^iutKO chrrkmi^ ui in 
Ihese hic’irhts, nm! in" tin m ftwor thnn tiny would otlicniiso 
be, men mu\ nrrn e at such n con*-! u m e, or si il-icstnuning 
sentiment, in other wiy s than ly an mnat« i ndowmtnt Some 
men nry come to a'-^ent to inond rtiU from a I nov ledge of 
their \ .due as nunns to ends Otlier-. ni'i\ t the up the same 
1 low as a p irt of their cdm^ition How » \ cr the persuasion is 
come ly, it will scr\e as a cotiscienri. , v Inch conscionco is 
nothing else than our own opinion of the rectitude or pravity 
of our actions 

How ( ouUl men with soremte and confidence transgress 
rules Ftnmped upon their inmost soul ^ Txmh at the practices 
of nntioiis cuili/ecl and unci\ lined, at the robhetics, murders, 
rapes of an aim\ sacking a town, at the Icgidircd ii'^ages of 
nations, the destinction of inlaiits and of aged parents for 
personal con\enicnce, canmbihsni, the most monstrous forms 
of unchastit} , the fashionable murder named Diiolliug. Where 
arc the nmivtc princijilcs of Justice, Piet), Gmtitude, Equity, 
Chastity ? 

If wo read History, and cast oaV glance over the vrorld, 
W’o shall Ecaicoly find any rule of !iIorality (excepting snch as 
are necessary’ to hold society' together, and these too nath 
great limitations) but w hat is sonicw hero or other sot aside, 
and an opposite established, by whole societies of men Heii 
may break a law without disow ning it, but it is inconceivable 
that a whole nation slionld publicly ic]cct and i enounce what 
eveiy one of them, certainly' and mfullibly, know s to be a law 
Whatever practical piinciplo is innate, must bo known to 
every one to bo just and good The gonorally allowed breach 
of any rule anywhere must he held to prove that it is no 
innate If there he any rule having a fair claim to he iff" 
printed hy nature, it is the role that Paients should preserve 
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and chomli tbpir chltdrcn If inch ft pnndplo bo innate, it 
mtut bo fonnd reflating preotico orctywbcroi or at tbe 
lowest, it mnst bo known ftnd assented to, Bnt It Is rory lar 
from bavuig been nnifonoly practised, oTcn ninong ci*- 
bghtoned nations. And as to Hs being an innato tmtb 
known to all men tbat also Is nntrno Indeed, tho terms of 
it are not jntclligiblo without other knowledge. Tlio stato* . 
ment, ‘ it is tho duty of pronla to profcrro tbcir children,' 
cannot bo nnderstood witnout a Inw { a Law requires a Law 
maker and Reward or Ponishmont, And os pnniahmont does 
not always follow la this life, nothing less than a recognition 
of Dinno Inw will sntBco m other words, there mart bo 
intuitions of Qod lAw Obligation, Ponishmont, and a Fntnro 
Tjfo : ercry ono of which may bo and is, deemed to bo innate. 

It is mcrcdtblo tbat moo if all those things were stamped 
on tbmr minds, could dohboratoly oltond against thorn, still 
more that mlcrs should silently conniTo at snob transgremons. 

4 The supporters of innato pnnciplos aro nnablo to- point 
out distinctly what thoy aro-* Vat, u these were imprinted 

* Locks sxsmiBCi the TossU Priadples pot forth by Lord ITetbert 
in hi* book D* rrrOsfr lit, TbaraU a trorome gu icr wa ot the world 
£nd,Wonh]p U das to him Srd,TlTtas, JoLaed with TSriy is the beet 
Worship 4th, UcQ moit repeat of tb^ ila* dth, Tbers will b« a 
futore UTo of revsrdj csd ptmlshisaitL I^ke sdinUj these to be nth 
tntlhi u a nlloosl eroibire, after doe exphuislion rim them esn hudly 
SToId tUcndlog to bet be will not aCov them to be innate. For 

First, Thera are other proposlttons with as good a claim as theee to 
be of the somber (mprfnted by osture on the mind. 

tiecoodly The tttarbk aadined are sot foimd tn aTI the psoposillatti. 
Ua^ men, and erm whole satloos, dhbaUere lorae of them. 

Toes, as to the third prledple, — rirtse, Jetsed with, piety li the best 
worship of Qod be eaooot aee h^ U can ba innate, Keing that U coo 
tains a aame, rirUe, of the greatest poaslbie ascertalnty of meaning. 
.Foff. if Tiitse be taken aa coc mKnJ y it la, to denote the actknis accoonted 
lanoable in partkular countries, th« the propositimi will be nnlras. Or 
if it la taken to mean aoeordasee with Uod's wfU, it will then be tnu^ 
Int gnmeaning that God wQl be pleawd with what be eommands is an 
identical asaertion, of no use to any one. 

So the foorth propoaltion,— tnen moat repent of thrfr sins, —Is open to 
the same remark. It is not poestble that Ood fhoold esrrars on men a 
mtada principles eooched on socb mwsrtain words as Vlrtoe and Bin. 
Nay more, as a gsoerml word b nothhiff In itself bet only report as to 
partfcalar f a c ts, the knoriodge of mlsi b a knowledge of a scffldsnt 
nomb« of aetkns to determino the mle. rinnatetriodplMarsii£itcoB>. 
patfblo with NomlnaErml l^*m«>™iap«ar.noicos>. 

Acoordmg to Lord Herhsrk the sUndaid of Tirtoe U tfie n nnie"' 
•w«*« In whkh all men agree, 'niey ars inch aa the foUowing —to amid 
erO, to be tamnrats. In donbtfol cftsea to- chooes tho mfer conT•^ not to 
do to others what yon wocld not wbh dcam to yooreelf, to be gatofal to 
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on tlio mind, tlioro could Ijo no raoro donlit nliont flicm than 
about the number of our fint^cis. "Wo ■ncll know that, if men 
of different seels woic to ^\rlto ont tlicii icspcctivc lists, they 
would set don n ex;actly sueb as suited their several schools or 
chui dies 

Tlioi e IS, Locke remarks, a ready, but not very matenal, 
ansn ex to Ins ob|cctions, namely, that the innate principles 
may, by Education and Custom, ho dnikcncd and ivorn ont 
of men’s minds Bnt this takes away at once the argument 
from univcisal consent, and leaves nothing but nliat each 
pax ty thinks should pass for universal consent, namely, their 
onn private pox suasion a method nlicrchy a set of men 
pxcsumxng themselves to be the only masters of right reason, 
put aside the votes and opinions of the rest of mankind Thus, 
notwithstanding the innate light, we are ns much in the dark 
as if it did not exist , a rnlc that will warp any way is not to 
he distinguished amidst its -contrancs If these rules arc so 
liable to vaiy, through adventitious notion';, wo should find 
them dealest in childien and in persons wholly illiterate 
He grants that thcie arc many opinions, received by men of 
diffeieut countries, educations, and tempers, and held as 
unquestionable fiist pnnciplcs, but then the absurdity of 
some, and the mutual contradiction of others, make it impos- 
sible that they should be all true Yet it w ill often happen 
that these men will sooner pax t with their lives, than suffer 
the tiuth of then opinions to be questioned 

We can see from onr experience how the belief m pnn- 
ciples gi ows np Doctrines, with no better original than the 
snpeistition of a nurse, or the authority of an old woman, 
may in conrse of time, and by the concnrrence of neighbours, 
grow up to the dignify of first truths m Bdigion and m 
Moiality Pei sons matured under those influences, and, 
looking into their own mmds, find nothing anterior to the 
opinions taught them before they kept a record of themselves, 
they, theiefoie, without scruple, conclude that those proposi- 
tions whose origin they cannot trace are the impress of Cod 
and nature ujion their mmds Such a result is unavoidable 
in the ciicumstances of the bulk of mankind, who require 
some foundation of principles to rest upon, and have no 

benefactofs, &c Conscience is wbat teacbes us to carry out those prin- 
ciples in practice It excites joy over good actions, and produces ab- 
borrence and repentance for bad. Upon it, onr repentance of mind and 
eternal welfare depend (For an account of Lord Herbert’s cominon 
notions, see Appendix B , Lord Herbert of Cberbnry ) 
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mentis of obbJnbf^ tbom but cm trust from otbom. Cnrfom i# 
a greater potcer than Nature and, while wo nro vot young 
eeldotn finis to mako ua womhip as dlnno what nho lias inured 
us to nor Is it to bo wondered at, Oiat when wo come to 
mature life and nro cugrowod with ijuito diOVrcnt mutter*, 
wo oro indisposed to tit down and exuromo all our roccirod 
tenet* to find ourwlrea m Iho wrong to run counter to Iho 
opinions of our country or party und to bo branded with 
such epithets a* wbutuQcal sccpticul, Atheut Itis inoritablo 
that wo should tato up otfirstWrowed pnnaplosj and unless 
wo haTo all tho faculbet and the meons of searching into 
their foundations, wo naturally go on to tho end at wo have 
begun. 

In tho following ^plor (IV ) ho argues the gcnornl 
question of Innato Wens m Iho caso of tho Idea of Ood. 

In Book TL, Chap. XXL, Looko dacurse* tho freedom of 
tho will, with oomo ellufiotu to tho nature of happiness and 
tho causes of wrong conduct- Happineas a the utmost plea J‘ 
•uro we are capable ot, roitory tb© utmoet pam plctumro and 
pain define Good und Enh In proctico wo are chioQy ocou 
pied in getting nd of troubles absent good docs not much 
move oa All uncaffincsqiboiopreEaorod a modomto porllcm of 
good contents us \ and somo fow degrees of plcasoro m a suo 
cemou of ordinary enjoyment* aro enough to mako Imppinesa. 
^Epicurua, and otters among the nncacuts, said m much } 

Men hare wrong deairea, and do wrong acta, but it i* from 
wrong judgmenta. They noror roistako a present plcoanro or 
pam? they alwars act corroolly upon that. Tlioy aro tho 
nctims of deceitful appconincos they muko wrong judgments 
in comparing present with fhluro poms, anch is tho weakness 
of tho minds oonstitution m tins department. Out wrong 
jad^onts proceed partly from ignomnco and partly from 
inadrertcncc, and our proferonco of nco to Tirtao is acoountod 
for those wrong judgments. 

Chap XXVIII (hscnsscs iloral Itolations. Good and 
Enl are nothing but Plcnsuro and Poin, and what causee 

them. Moral Good or Erd It the cQnfanmWorunconfcrmitv 

of our Tolantary actions to some Iaw eutaiung upon ua good 
or evil by the will and power of tho Law pver to which good 
and enl we apply the names Howard and Punishmeut. 

There are three sorts of Moral Halos j Ist, The Divine -/ 
Law whether promulgatod by tho Light of Nature or by 
Revelation, and enforced by rewards and pimiahmonts in a 
futare life. Thia law when ascertained, is the touohatono of 
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moral rccfcitndo 2nd, Tho Cinl Law, or tho Law of tlie 
State, suppoitcd by tbo penalties of the civil .lodge. 3rd, 
Tiio Law of Opinion or Heputation. E^cn after resigning, 
to public authority, tho disposal of the public force, inon 
still retain tho power of privately approving or dis<ap- 
proving actions, according to their view s of virtue and vice 
The being commended or dispraised b} our fellows may thus 
be called the sanction of Rcpntation, a power often surpassing 
in efficacy both the other sanctions 

Moiality IS tho reference of all actions to one or other of 
these three Laws Instead of applying innate notions of good 
and evil, tho mind, hai ing been taught tho several rules en- 
joined by these anthontics, compares any giien action with 
these 1 nles, and pronounces accordingly A rule is an aggre- 
gate of Simple Ideas , so is an action , and the confonnity 
required is tho ordering of tho action so that the simple ideas 
belonging to it may correspond to those required by tho law 
' Thus, all Moral Notions maybe redneed to the simple ideas 
I gained by tho two leading sources — Sensation and Reflection 
I Murder is an aggregate of simple ideas, traceable in tho detail 
1 to these sources 

The summary of Locke’s views is as follows — 

I — With refeicnco to tho Standard of Morality, we have 
these two great positions — 

First, That tho production of pleasure and pain to sentient 
beings is tho ultimate foundation of moral good and evil 

Secondly, That morality is a system ol Law, enacted by 
one or other of thieo diDTeient authorities. 

II — In the Psychology of Ethics, Locke, by implication, 
holds — 

First, That there is no innate moral sentiment , that our 
moral ideas are tho generalities of moral actions That our 
faculties of moral discernment are — (1) those that discern 
the pleasures and pains of mankmd , and (2), those that 
comprehend and interpret the laws of God, the Nation, and 
Public Opmion. And (3) he counts that the largest share 
in the formation of our Moral Sentiments is dne to Education 
and Custom 

[We have seen his views on Free-will, p 413 ] 

As regards the nature of Dismterested Action, he pro- 
nounces no defimte opmion He makes few attempts to 
analyze the emotional and active part of our nature 

HI — His Summnm Bonnm is stated generally as the pro- 
curing of Pleasure and the avoiding of Pam. 
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IV*— He haa no peculiar tk>w«4Mi dlie iTcmiJ Code, or on 
the enfopoementi of iloniliW 

V ’ — The coimexicm of Lthic* with PoUbc* la, in him, tho 
aaeunilatmff of Moroh^ to law 

YX— With reference to TheoloCT, he -contidors that, by 
the eierciae of the Beaaon, we may oiaoovor the oxistcnco and 
attributes of God, and our dotiea to him his nscertamod rriU 
IS the highest moral role, tho true touchstone of Moral Bectif 
tuda. 


JOSEPH BDTLEE. [16« 

Bdtlie fl Ethical System may be found — First, in a short 
Dissertation on Virtue, appended to the Analogy} scoondly 
and uihiefly in his fliirt three Sermons, entitled Human 
Nature tiurdly m other Sermons, as (V ) on Compottion, and 
(XL) on Benevolanoe. VanoueillurtratianaofEtlucaldootnne 
are interspersed through the Analog as m Part L, Chapu 2, 
entitled ‘the goTemment of GodH^ rewards and punish 
mentaT 

The Dissertation on Tirtue is intaoded to yndicata, m 
msn, the existence of a morel nature, apart from both Pro 
dance and BensTolonee. 

A morel goTur ament suppoaee a moral naturo m man, or 
a power of distingmshing right ftum wy rmg All men wnd all 
systems agree aa to the iaot of moral p er ceptions. 

As oharaotenstics of these marol percepbous, it m to be 
noted — First, they refer to voluntary acbous Secondly they 
are scooinpeuied with the feehngs of good or of ill doeert, 
which good or ill deeert as nrospeefave erf the good of society 
Thirdly, the peroepbon of 01 desert has regard to the capem- 
bea .©f the a^fent. Fourthly Prudonce, or regard to ourtelTes, 
ij a jiair snl^eot of moni approhabon, and unprodenoe of the 
oontray Our own self mteresi seems to r6<pure strengthen 
mg by othar men s maulfeeted pleasure and displeasure StOl, 
this poobou 11 by no xnaitTia indisputable, and t.Tiw author is 
wining to give up the words virtae R-nti vioe, as npphoable 
to prudence and folly I and to oontend merely that our moral 
faculty is not indifferent to thie class of aobons. Fifthly 
Virhie js not whoBy resolvahle mio Becondenoe (that is, the 
general good, or Utility*) tha u ghown by the feet that 


• In-tMirwp«<BntlCTdfifatfwmbottBhaft«tjTirTaiidHQtch£«Hi. 

With ShafteaW tb* mafa ftawtian of tho maral rntmo k to cnilo tp- 
pronl on brnmolwi* alil h et km i. by vhkih m additkmal pkaiore !■ t hu y a 
Into the nals agaloft -the seljldx aiftctioEia Th* nip«ioe% of the 


the Mals agatoft -the 
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our approbation is not in proportion to tbo atnonnt of happi- 
ness flowing from an action [ho moans tmvwchafehj floiving, 
which does not decide the question] Wo disappiovo of false- 
hood, injustice, and uuproi oked violence, even although more 
happiness would result from them than from the contrary 
lloieovei,. we arc not always judges of the ivholo consequences 
of acting Undoubtedly, liow over, bcnc\ olenco is oui duty, if 
there bo no moral pimciplo to oppose it 

The title ‘ Human Nature,’ gnycu to Butler’s chief Ethical 
exposition, indicates that ho docs not take an a inio)i view of 
the foundations of Ethics, like Cudworth and Clarke, hut 
makes them lepose on the constitution of the human mind. 

In Sermon fiist, he lays out the dilTcicnt parts of our 
Emotional and Active nature, including Benevolence, Self- 
love, Conscience Tbo recognition of those three as distmct, 
and mutually irresolvable, is the Psychological basis of his 
Ethics * 

j The existence of pure or disinterested Benevolence is 
proved by such facts, as Fiicndship, Compassion, Parental and 
Eibal affections, Benevolent impulses to mankind generally 
But although the object of henovolcnco is the pubhc good, and 
of self-love private good, yet the two ultimately comcide 
[This questionable assei tion must trammel any pi oof that the 
author can give of our possessing purely dismterested 
impulses ] 

In a long note, he impugns the theory of Hobhes that 
Benevolent affection and its pleasures are merely a form of the 
love of Power He mamtams, and with reason, that the love 
of power manifests its consequences qmte as much in cruelty 
as in benevolence 

.y The second argument, to show that Benevolence is a fact 
of our constitution, involves the greatest peenhanty of Butler s 

‘natural affections’ thus depends on a double pleasure, their intrinsically 
pleasureable character, and the superadded pleasure of reflection Th® 
tendency of Shaftesbury is here to make benevolence and virtue identical, 
and at the same tune to impair the dismterested character of benevo- 
lence 

• With this view, we may compare the psychology of Shaftes^ 
hury, set forth m his ‘ Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Time^ 
The soul has two kmds of affections — (1) belf-affecUon, leading to th® 

‘ good of the private,’ such as love of liie, revenge, pleasure or aputude 
towards nourishment and the means of generation, emnlation or love ot 
praise, mdolence , and (2) Natural affections, leadmg to the good of tbo 
public The natural or spontaneous predominance of benevolence is 
goodness, the subjection of the selfish by effort and training os oirtut 
Virtue consists generally m the proper exercise of the several affections 
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Pijxhology althoagb ho •was not the first to annoauco ib Tho 
scbtono of tho human Ceclinga comprehends, in oddUlon to 
BoDOTolpnco end Self Loro, a nambor of povsions and affcctionfl 
tending to tho same ends as these (some to Uio pood -of our 
fellows, othora to cur own good) while in following them wo 
ore not conscious of seeking tboeo ends, but some difllrcut 
ends. Such oro our vunous Appetites and Possionx Thus, 
hunger pnimotca our pnvnto woU being but in obeying lU 
dictates wo nro not thinking of that olyect, but of the proenr 
ing otfood, Cnnofity promotes both public and pnmto good, 
but its direct und unmwiato objoet is hwided^e 

[This refined distinctiou appears first in Aqainas thero it 
in It a palpable confasion of ideas. If wo regard tho final 
impulse of hunger it is not toward tho food, hot towards tho 
appcosiDg of a pom and tho gaining of a pleasure whicdi aro 
certaioly identical with self, Eomg tho definition of self m tho 
last resort. We ossomato the food mth the gratification of 
these demands, ond henco food becomes an ond to us— ono of 
tho associated or intermediah ends. So tho denro of know 
ledge IB the dotire of the plcosuro, or of tho roliof from rain 
accruing from knowlcdn while os in tho case of food, 
knowledge is to a groat degree only nn instrument, and there* 
fore an intermediate and ossoctatra end. So tho desire of 
esteem is the dcsiro of a pleasure, or else of tho instnunont of 
pleasure 

In short, Bntler tnei, without ofioct, to orade tho gonoral 
principles of the will — our being moved exclusively by plea- 
sure and pain. Abundant rcforcnco b ps been alrcndv made 
to tho ciTcunistances that modify in appenronco, or in reality 
the operation of this principle. Tho dutmction between sou j 
love and the portionlar appetites, passions, and afloehons, is 1 
mainly tho dlstmction botwoen a g reat nggrognto of the reason 1 
(tho total interests of our bomgj and separato itoms that i 
TTwW it nn.] 

Tho distmction is intended to preparo the wnr for tho 
Betting forth of Oonsmcnce,* which is called a ‘pnnciplo of 


n/* • Boilirt d efin H l on of ooMdonea, ud hi* wholi trestownt of It, hav* 
created * preat pmtilo of dswlficitkii, as to whether ho U to be pUced 
aloD( -wfti the upholders of a morml hum. Bhaftesburr Is more « 
ijlidt : Is 0 •oooor doe* th* eye open upon fignm, the ear to sound*, 
ihm »^M the Bea^ol reanlU, and paw and hanoonr ar# known 
and icknowiedged. No •ewoBT are •etUtu viewed, no sooner tho human 
(“fd they are, moat of thsm, u toon discerned u 
feU), than straight an inward ey* dtatinguiihw the /rir and «A^s the 

aattato and apart from the the /sal, th* sAmw or tha 
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reflection in men, -wbereby they distingnish between, approve 
and disapprove, their own actions \ This principle has tor its 
result the good of society , stdl, in following it, we are not con- 
scious of aiming at the good of society A father has an 
affection for his childien, this is one thing He has also a 
pnnciple of reflection, that urges him with added force and 
with more steady persistency than any affection , which pnn- 
ciple mast theiefore be diffeient from mere affection 
I Butlei’s analysis of the human feelings is thus I — ^Bene- 
volence and Self-love 11 — The particular Appetites, Passions, 
and Affections, operating m the same direction as Benevolence 
and Self-love, hut without intending it HI. — Conscience, of 
which the same is to be said 

His reply to the objection, — agamst our being made for 
Benevolence, — founded on our mischievous propensities, is, that 
m the same way there are tendencies mischievous to oui selves, 
and yet no one denies us the possession of self-love He re- 
marks farther that these evil tendencies are the abuse of such 
as are nght, ungovernable passion, leckless pursuit of our 
own good, and not pure malevolence, are the causes of in- 
justice and tlie other vices 

In short, we are made for pursuing both our own good 
and the good of others , but present gratifications and passmg 
mchnations mterfere alike with both objects 

Sermons H , HI , are meant to establish, from our moral 
nature, the Supremacy of Conscience 

Our moral duties may be deduced from the scheme of our 
nature, which shows the design of the Deity There may he 
some difficulties attending the deduction, owing to the want 
of lunifomnty m the human constitution Stdl, the broad 
feelmgs of the mmd, and the purpose of them, can no more be 
mistaken than the existence and the purpose of the eyes It 
can be made quite apparent that the smgle principle called 
conscience is mtended to rule aU the rest 
_y 'But, as Conscience is only one part of our nature, there 

despicable ’ ‘ In a creature capable of forming general notions of thm^ 

not only the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense, are the 
objects of the affections, but the very actions themselves, and the 
tions of pity, kindness, and gratitude, and their contraries, being brought 
mto the mmd by reflection, become objects So that, by means of this 
i ejlected sense^ there arises another kind of affection towards these aff^ 
tions themselves, which have been already felt, and are now become the 
subject of a new hking or dishke ’ What this ‘ moral sense’ approves is 
benevolence, and when its approval has been acted upon, by subjectmg 
the selfish aiTections, ‘ virtue ’ is attmned 
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two other port^ namelj (1) Bmievolonco and Bolf lore, 
Md?2) the particnlax AppehUa and PosaionB, irhy aro they 
not equally natuml^ ana all equally to bo foUarred P 

Thin Iftfldw to an inquiry mto the meaninga of tho word 
Natnre. 

' First, Nature may mean any promptmg wbateTor ; angor 
and affeohon are equally natural, aa being equally port of ua. 
1 ' Secondly it may moon our atrongeit paasion, what most 
firequently preraila with ua and ihowa our indindnal oha- 
raotera. In thu aenao, vice may bo naturah 
f But, thirdly we may roolaim ogoinat thoeo two moanings, 
and that on the authority both of Uie Apostle Paul and of the 
anoient nges, and declare that the proper m earning of follow 
mg nature la following Cooaoionoo, or that superior principle 
m every man which bears testimony to ita own supremacy 
It n by this faculty natural to a mnn, that he u a moral 
agent, a law to himself 

Men mar act according to their strongest principle, and 
yet Tiobte their nature, aa when a man, urged by prosont gra- 
b&cohon, incurs certam nun. The noIatiOQ of nature, in this 
initanoe, may be expressed aa dtspropcrUoii. 

There is thus a difference m hraa between pawions self 
lore 18 superior to temponuy appetite 
‘ Passion or Appetata means a tendency towards certain 
olgeots with no regard to any other object*. BefToction or 
Gkinsmenoe steps m to protect the intarest* that theca would 
load ua to saenfioe. Barely therefore, thia would bo enough 
to constitute superiority Any other passion taking tho l»d 
IS a Case of usurpation. 

^ "W^e can hardly form a notion of Oonsmenoe without this 
idea of Bupenonty Had it might, a* it hoa right, it would 
gOTBTu the world 

Were there no such supremacy all actions would be on an 
equal footmg Impiety prefanenesa, and blnaphemy would 
be as suitable aa revere uce pamade would justify liaelf by 
the right of thn strongest. 

^ Hence human nature is made up of a number of propon 
sities m union with this rnlmg principle and m oivfl 
government, the constitution is infringed by strength pr^ 
Tailing over anthonty so the nature of man is violated 
whan the lower faculties tnnmph over conscience. '^fnT^ 
hoa a rule of right withn^jf be will honestly attend to 
it. Oat of this arrange mont, also spnnga Obligation thpi 
law of oonvaence is the law of our nature. It oamec ita 

37 
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authonty witla it , it is tlie grade assigned by tbe Antbor of 

our nature ^ 

V He then repbes to the question, ‘Why sbould we be con- 

cemed about anything out of or beyond ourselves ?’ Suppos- 
lu" we do possess in our nature a regard to tbe well-being of 
others, why may we not set that aside as being in our way 

to our oivn good 3 .i, i. 

The answer is. We cannot obtain our own good without 
having regard to others, and undergoing the restraints pre- 
scribed by morality There is seldom any inconsistency 
between our duty and our mterest Self-love, m the present 
Avorld, coincides ivith virtue If there are any exceptions, all 
will be set light m the final distribution of things Conscience 
and self-love, if we understand our true happiness, always 
lead us the same way 

Such is a brief outline of the celebrated ‘ Three Sermons 
on Human Nature ’ The radical defect of the whole scheme 
lies in its Psychological basis Because we have, as mature 
human beings, m civilized society, a prmciple of s.(^ion 
called Conscience, which we lecognize as distmct from Seu- 
love and Benevolence, as well as from the Appetites and Pas- 
sions, Butlei would make us beheve that this is, from the 
first, a distmct principle of our nature The proper reply is 
to analyze Conscience , showmg at the same time, from ifa 
very great discrepancies m different mmds, that it is a groivtOi 
or product, corresponding to the education and the circum 
stances of each, although of course involvmg the common 
elements of the mmd. 

In his Sermons on Compassion (V , VL), he treats tlM as 
one of the Affections in his second group of the Peelmgs 
(Appetites, Passions, and Affections) , vindicates its existence 
against Hobbes, who treated it as an mdirect mode of se - 
regard , and shows its importance m human life, as an adjunc 
to Bational Benevolence and Conscience 

In discussing Benevolence (Sermon XII ) Butler’s objec is 
to show that it is not ultimately at vaiuance with Self-love 
In tbe introductory observations, he adverts to the histonca 
fact, that vice and folly take different turns m different ages, 
and that the peculiarity of his own age is ‘ to profess a coi^ 
tracted spirit, and greater regards to self-mterdst t an 
formeily He accommodates his preaching of ‘Virtue to 
characteristic of his time, and promises that there shall oe a 
possible concessions made to the favourite passion 

His mode of argmng is stdl the same as in the sermons on 
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Hmnfla Kataro. Self love docs not comprobond our vholo 
being it 15 only one principle mncmg many It is cbamctonzod 
bj a fttijorfiw end, the f*eniu; of bnppmcae but •wo bavo otber 
endB-Df the ob|ectiTo land, the end* of our aj^tites, powiona, 
and affection* — food, injury to naotbor, good to another «tc. 
^TbetotalhnppineaaofourbemgmolndeaBllonrond*. Selflovo| 
attend* only to one interest, and if we are too ongrossod ■with 
that, we ma^ Bujnfice other intaroBts, and narrow the sphero 
of OOP happine*8,) A oertain disengagement of mind la ncoefr- 
*ary to enjoyment, and the mtencity of ptrrsmt interferes "with 
thi*. [This la a tmo remark ■bat misappliod external pnr 
suit may he *0 intense as nearly to do away with snl^cotire 
oonBcionane**, and therefore wi^ pleasure ; but this applies 
more to objeettw ends, — ■wealth, the mterest of othor8~thaa 
to self love, which la m it* natore snbjectiTe.] 

Now what applies to the Appetites and Affectionf onphes 
to Benevolence j it is a distinct motive or ur^noy and etiould 
have its soope Uke every other propensity in order to bap- 


pmesa. 

Such IS his reasoning grounded on his pooubsr Psycho* 
logr He then addaoes the ordinary arguments to show that 
SMEing the good of others is a positive gratihcntion in itsol^ 
and fraught with pleasnre m its oonseqnences. 

In sumirULry Butler s new* stand thus 
^ I — Bdi Standard of Right and Wrong i» the snhicctivB 
Faculty colled by him Reflection or Conscience He osenmes 
such on amount of nniformity in human beings, m regard to 
this Faculty os to settle all questions that arise 

XL — His P^chologiool scheme i» the threefold division of 
the mind already brought out Oonscienoe being one dinsion, 
and a dielmot and prnnitiTe element of oar oonstitntion. 

He ha* no Psychology of the Will nor does he anywhere 
inquire rate the problem of Liborty and Necessity 

He mamtfling the exiBteiice of Disintereeted Benevdeuce 
by saying that Dismterested aotiou, as opposed to diroot eolf 
regard la a much wider Ihot of our mental system than the 
regard to the welfare of others. We have seen that this is a 


mere itroke of ingennity and owe* its plausible appaminde 
to hi* matin g onr aiocnated ends the primary ends of Our 
being 

HL — ith regard to the Summ-om Bonnm, or tiae theory 
of Happme**, ho hold* that men cannot be happy hy the pur 
suit of ipere telf but must give way to their fcnevolout im 

pnlsea n* well, all under the guidance of oonsoiftnoc. In short, 
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3ar_tae_is HappinesB, ev^ m tlii^'world , and, if there he any 
exception to the rule, it ■will he rectified in another •world. 
This 18 m fact the Platonic ■^e'w Men are not to pursue 
happiness , that would he to fall into the narrow rut of self- 
love, and would he a failure , they are to pursue virtue, 
including the good of others, and the greatest happiness ■wiU 
ensue to each 

It IS a remarkable indication of the spirit of Butleir’s age, 
or of his estimate of it, that he would never venture to require 
of any one a smgle act of uncompensated self-saciufice 

IV — The snhstance of the'Moral Code of Butler is in no 
respect peculiar to him He gives no classification of our 
duties His means and mducements to virtue have just been 
remarked upon 

V — The relationship of Ethics to Pohtics and to Theology 
needs no remark 


FKAJ!TCIS HUTCHESON [1694-1747 ] 

Hutcheson’s ■views are to he found in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,’ his ‘ Treatise on the Pas- 
sions,’ and his posthumous work, ‘ A System of MoiM Philo- 
sophy ’ The last-men^tioned, as 'the completest exposition of 
his Ethics, Speculative and Practical, is followed here 

There are three hooks, the first tieatmg of Human Na- 
ture and Happiness , the second, of Laws of Nature and 
Du'ties, pre'vious to Civil Government and other adventitious 
states , the third, of Ci-vd Pohly. 

In Book I , Chap L, Hutcheson states that the aim of 
Moral Philosophy is to point out the com se of action that ■wul 
best promote the highest happiness and perfection of men, by 
the light of human nature and to the exclusion of revelation , 
thus to mdicate the rules of conduct that make up the Law of 
Nature Happiness, the end of this art, hemg the state o 
the mmd ansmg from its several grateful perceptions or 
modifications, the natural com se of the inquiry i^ to consider 
the various human powers, perceptions, and actions, and then 
to compare them so as to find what really constitutes happi' 
ness, and how it may he attained- The principles that fii’sf 
display themselves in childhood are the external senses, 
with some small powers of spontaneo-us motion, 
ducing to the mind perceptions of pleasure and pam, wine 
hecommg forth'with the object of desire and aversion, are 
our first notions of natural good and e'vd Next to Hens 
of Sensation, we acquue Concomitant ideas of Sensation Iro 
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two or THOTO sensM together — nnmber eitmirion, &o- Ideas 
of oonicioTiiiieeB or reflootiotat which, i* another nalnral power 
of porceptioii, ootapleto the hrt of tho mntenda of biowledgo 
to which, when the powera of judging and reasoning are addod, 
all the acta ot the understanding nro given* Thoro are 
■tiU however some finar perceptiona, that may bo left over 
until the will u dupoeed on 

^ Under the bead of Will, he note* first the fact* of Deairo 
and Aveisicm, being new moboaiB of the sonl, dietinot firom, 
thongh anting out ot, eeneations, perceptioTis, and judgments. 
To Saw it It common to add Joy and Borrow anting in con 
nexiOD with desire, thongh they partake more of eensations 
fViKji of volitions. Acts of the wiSi are tel/lsh or beTierolenl, 
aocordmg as one a own good, or (as often really in fact hap* 
peus| the good of others is pursued. Two coin natural de* 
termmatious of the will ore to he oouoeded \ the one an inva.- 


nable constant impulse towards one e own bighest perfection 
and happiness the other towards the nniver^ happmess of 
others, when the whole s ys tem of beings is regarded without 
prejudica, and m the idnanoe of the notiou that their hap- 
pineas mterferes with cur own. There are also 
passions and appetites, whose end is thor simple gmhfica* 
tion whereupon the nolenoe and uneasiness cease. Some 
are selflih— hunger latt, power feme same benorolent—pity 
grabtudei, parental affe^on, Ac. others may be of eithw 
Kind — anger envy Ac. In none of them u tisre any refer 
enoo m the mmd to the greatest happmess of self or others 
and that they stand so often in real oppositicm to the calm 
mobons, it suSaent proof of th&ir distmot nh^wii^tor the 
oppoeibon of last ana oalm regard for one s highest interetL 
^ In Ohaptsr IL, ho takes up some finer powers of per 
oeptmu, and some other natural detomnnations of the wilL 
Bound up with seeing and hearing are oertam other powers 
of porcrotion or senses— Beauty Imitation Harmony, Design, 
summed up by Addison und^ the nnmn of Imagmatum, 
and all natuiid sonroes of pleasUTO The two grateful 
perceptions of Novelty and Grandeur may bo added to the 
tiflt of natural detanmnationB or senses of pleasure. To 
attempt to reduce the natural sense of Beauty to the disoem 
ment of real or apparent usefiilnea is hopeless. The noifc 
sense of the soul noted is the Sympatbebo, in its two Phases 
of Hty or Oompasmon and Oongratnlntion. This xa fellow 
feeling on apprehending the state of others, and proneneas to 
relieve, without any thought of our own wivantnge, as seen 
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in clnldren. Pity is stronger than congratnlation, heoanse, 
whether for onrselves or others, the desire to repel evil is 
stronger than to pnrsue good Sympathy extends to all the 
affections and passions , it greatly subserves the grand deter- 
mination of the Bonl towards universal happiness 

Other finer senses have actions of men for their objects, 
there being a general determination of the sonl to exercise 
all its active powers, — a universal impulse to action, bodily 
and intellectual In all such action there is real pleasure, hut 
the gland source of human happiness is the power of per- 
ceiving the 'moral notions of actions and characters This, 
the Moral Sense, falls to be folly discussed later Distinct 
from our moral sense is the Sense of Honour or Shame, when 
we are praised or condemned by others The Sense of 
Decency or Digmty, when the mmd perceives excellence of 
bodily and mental powers in ourselves or others, ifl also 
natural, and distmct from the moral sense Some would 
allow a natural Sense of the Ridiculous in olgects or events 
There follow some remarks on the tendency to associate 
perceptions In addition also to the natural propen- 
sity towards action, there is a tendency in repeated action 
to become Habit, whereby our powers are greatly increased 
Habit and Customs caii raise, however, no new ideas beyon 
the sentiments naturally excited by the ongmal actions 

Sexual desire, ivisely postponed by nature beyond t e 
earhest years, does not, m man, end in mere sensual pleasure, 
but involves a natural liking of beauty as an indication o 
temper and manners, whereupon grow up esteem and love 
Mankind have a universal desire of offspring, and love tor 
their young, also an affection, though weaker, for all hloo 
relations They have, further, a natural impulse to sociey 
with them fellows, as an immediate prmciple, and are no 
driven to associate only by indigence All the other 
pies already mentioned, having little or no exercise m ^ 
would brmg them together, even without family ties Pa o 
ism and love of country are acquired in the midst oi soc 
order , 

Natural Neligion movitahly sprmgs up m the best min 
at sight of the benevolent order of the world, and is soi^^ 
diffused among all The prmciples now enumerated 
be found, though m varymg proportions, among all men n 
plainly monstrous by accident, &c » 

Chapter HI treats of the Ultimate Determinations o 
Will and Benevolent Affections The question now is to 
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«me order and enbordanahon among the powor* that hay© 
been cited, and to diBOorer tho nltimate eade of tcHoa about 
wbioh there le no rcaaomng Ho notices Turious Bjetonifl that 
TTintra calm Self love the one leading prnKople of notion, and 
speciallj the syste m that, allowing tho existence of parbcnlnr 
efismterested affetjtion*, puts the self sabsfaotion felt in yield 
ing to the goneroni Bentunenta abore all other kinds of enjoy 
menta. Bat, ho asks, is there not also a eaJm deienunalion 
terwards the good of others, withont reference to priTHto 
iaterMt of any kmd P In the case of porbcnlar desires, whioh 
all neoessarily inrolre an uneasy sensation until they ere 
gratiBed, It is no proof of their being selfish that their cnatifi 
cation givei the joy of snccess and stops nneasinesa. On the 
other l^d, to deeiro the welfare of othen in the mtoroet of 
onrselyea is not benevolenoe nor yirtne. Whet we haye to 
seek are benerolent afiechans terminating nltnnately in the 
good of otheis, and constituted by nature (either ^one, or 
mayhap oorroboratod by some yiewa of mterest) ‘ the imme- 
diRin canae of maral approbation. Kow anything to be hod 
from men oonld not raise within us euoh afiections, or make 
us oarofhl about anything beytmd external deportment Kor 
could rewards from or the wish for self-approbatioa, 
create snob affections, although, on the nippoeitaon of their 
existence, these may well help to foster them. It is beneyolent 
ifuptmiums that we morally approve; but dispositioDS are not 
to be raised by wilL Moreorer they are often found where 
there has been least thought of oultiTatang therm and, some* 
tunes, m the form of parental affection grabtude, &o^ they 
are followed so little for the sake of honour and reward, that 


though their abeenoo is oondeumed, they are themselyes hardly 
accounted virtuous at alL He then rebuts the idea that gon^ 
rouB affections are selfish, because by •ympnOi^ we make the 
pleasures and pains of otbors our own. Sympathy is a real 
taoi, but has regard only to the distress or suffering beheld or 
imsgined m otters, whereas generoos affection is varied to- 
wsrd different cbaractun. Sympathy can never explain the 
immediate ardour of our good will towards tho morally ex 
oelleat character or tho ea gom eas of a dying m an for the 
proopenty of Ins children and friends. Having thus oooepted 
the enstenoe of purely disintereeted affections, and divided 
them as before into calm and turbulent, he puts the question. 
Whether is the selfish or benevolent pnncipTe to yield in case 
of opposition P And although tt appears that, as a fact, the 
unirersal happmees is praferrod to ^ mdmdual m the order 
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of tlie ■world by tlio Dciiy, this is nothing, nnless by some 
detormination of tho soul v,o arc made to comply ivitb the 
Divmo intentions If by tho desno of rci^ard, it is selfishness 
still, if by tho desire, following upon tho sight, of moral ex- 
cellence, then there must necessarily exist ns its object some 
deterimnatiou of tho ■will involving supicmc moral excellence, 
otheiwise there will bo no way of deciding between particular 
affections This leads on to tho consideration of the Moral 
Faculty 

But, in tho beginning of Chapter IT , ho first rejects one hy 
one these v'arions accounts of tlie reason of our approbation 
of moral conduct — pleasure by sympathj' , pleasure through 
tho moi’al sense , notion of advantage to tho agent, or to the 
approvei, and this direct or imagined, tendency to procure 
honoui , conformity to law, to truth, fitness, congruity, &c , 
also education, association, «S;c Ho then asserts a natural 
and immediate determination in man to approve certain affec- 
tions and actions consequent on them , or a natural sense of 
immediate excellence in them, not referred to any other quality 
perceivable by our other senses, or by reasoning It is a sense 
not dependent on bodily organs, but a settled determmation 
of the soul It IS a sense, in like manner as, wnth eveiy one of 
our powers — voice, designing, motion, reasoning, there is bound 
up a taste, sense, or relish, discerning and recommending then? 
proper exercise , but supenor to all these, because the power 
of moial action is superior It can bo trained hke any other 
sense — heaiing, harmony, &c — so as to be brought to approve 
finer objects, for instance the general happmess rather than 
mere motions of pity That it is meant to control and regu- 
late all the other powers is matter of immediate consciousness , 
we must evei piefcr moral good to the good apprehended hy 
the other perceptive powers For while every other good is 
lessened by the sacrifices made to gain it, moral good is 
thereby mcreased and rebshed the more The objects of 
moral approbation are primarily affections of the "vw!!, hut, 
all experience shows, only such as tend to the happiness 
of others, and 'the moral perfection of the mind possessing 
them. There are, however, many degrees of approbation, 
and, when we put aside qnahties that approve themselves 
merely to the sense of decency or dignity, and also the 
calm desire of private good, whicb is mdifferent, bemg 
neither ■virtuous nor ■vicious, the gradation of quahties 
morally approved may be given thus (1) Digpufied abilities 
(pursuit ot sciences, &c ), showmg a taste above sensnahty 
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and Mldfllinois. (2) Qnnlilies immodmtoly connected with 
Tirtnoufi ofledions— ^candour Tcmcitj, fortitodc ecnwofhon 
onr (8) Tbo kind aflccUona thomsclvni nnd the raoro as 

V they am fixed ratbor than paasionato, and oxtoosiTo rather 
^an narrow highest of ail in the form of nnlrorBal good will 
th ilL (4) The disposition to dctiro and lovo moral excel 
lbrj» whether obsorvod in onneWea or other*— In Bhort, tmo 

•^picty toward* God* Ho goc* on to giro n similar scale of 
moiiil torpitndo A g nin , patting aside tho indUTcront qnah 
tio«T and also tboao thnt moroly roabo pooplo dcspicnhlo and 
proVo them mscnsiblo ho atos — ^1) tho gratification of a 
narrow kind of afibcUon when tho pobho good might hare boon 
sorrod. (2) Act* detrimental to tho nnulie, dono under fear 
of pcraonal ill, or great temptation. (3) Sodden angrj pas- 
aion* (espoctallj when grown into habits) causing injury 
(4) Injury caused by selfish and sonsnal posaioas. (6) Do- 
liborato injary fpnngmg from calm solQshncs*. (G) Implotjr 
towards tha Dci^ asKnowntobogtxid. The wont concoivablo 
durpontiOD, a fixed, aonroroked anginal malice 1* hardly 
foond among men. In too end of tlw chapter bo ro-acserU 
tho cuprcmacy of tho moral Csco^ and of the pnnciplo of pnro 
beaorolenco that it inrolros. Too incoDSUtcncy or tho pnn 
ciples of kU loro and beoeroleDCO wlicn it ansc*, is rouoced 
in faronr of tho second by tho intcrrcnUcm of tho moral some, 
whlob doc* not hold out fotnre reward* and plcasnrcts of self 
approbation, but dcadc* for the gcncron* part by an Imroo- 
diato nndcfinable perception. Bo at least, if haman nataro 
were properly cultivated, altbongh it i* tmo that m common 
hfo men arc wont to follow their particular afibctioaB, gonorous 
and selfish, without thought of extonsivo bonorolouco or calm 
self love and it Is found necessary to oounterbalanco tbo 
odvantago that tho selfish pnnciplo* gam in early life by 
propping np the moral fac^ty with oonsidorationa of tlie 
fcorett mode of attaining the Idghcst private happmess, and 
with view* of tho menu adminStration of tho world by the 
Dei^ 

J But before patting to tbciosul^ects, he devote* Chapter V 
to tho cxmfinnation of the doctnne of the iforal Sense, and 
first from the Sense of Honour This, the gratofnl •onsation 
when we are morally approved and praised with the roverte 
when we are oeniurod, he argues m hi* usual manner mvolvca 
no thought of private interest. However tbo fret* may 
stand it IS always under tho impreasion of action* being 
moral or unTuoral, that the sense of honour works. In 
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defence of tlio doctrine of a moral Bon'ic, against the argu- 
ment from the varying morality of different nations, he 
says it would only prove the sense not uniform, as the 
palate is not uniform in all men Bat the moral sense is 
really more uniform For, in every nation, it is the bene- 
volent actions and affections that are approved, and wher- 
ever there is an error of fact, it is tho reason, not the 
raoial sense, that is at fault Tlicro are no cases of nations 
where moial approval is restricted to the pursuit of pnvate 
interest The chief causes of variety of moral approbation 
jaie three (1) Different notions of happiness and the means 
|of promoting it, whereby much that is peculiar in national 
icnstoms, &c , is explained, without reflecting upon the moral 
'sense (2) Tho largci or more confined field on which men 
jconsider the tendencies of their actions — sect, party, country, 
‘&c (3) Different opinions about tbe divine commands, 

which are allowmd to ovor-nde tho moral sense The moral 
sense does not imply innate complev ideas of tbe several 
actions and their tendencies, which must bo discovered by 
observation and reasoning , it is concerned only about inward 
affections and dispositions, of which the effects may be very 
vanous In closing this pait of his subject, be considers that 
all that IS needed for tho formation of morals, has been given, 
because from tho moral faculty and benevolent affection all 
tho special laws of nature cau be dedneed But because the 
moral faculty and benevolence have difficulty in making way 
against the selfish prmciples so early rooted in man, it is 
needful to strengthen these foundations of morality by the 
consideration of tho nature of the highest happiness 
/ With Chapter YI accordingly he enters on the discussion 
of Bfeppiness, foi mmg the second half of his first book The 
supreme happiness of any being is the full enjoyment of all the 
gratifications its nature desires or is capable of , but, in case 
their being inconsistent, the constant gratification of the higher, 
intenser, and more durable pleasures is to be preferred 

In Chapter VIL, he theiefore directly compares the vanous 
kmds of enjoyment and misery, in order to know what of 
the first must be surrendered, and what of the second en- 
dured, m aiming at highest attainable happiness Pleasures 
the same in kind are preferable, according as they are more 
intense and enduring , of a different kind, as they are more 
enduring and dignified, a fact decided at once by our imme- 
diate sense of dignity or worth In the great diversity o 
tastes regarding pleasures, he supposes the ultimate decision 
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u to tho T»loo of plcarorcs to roit with tho of finer 

porcoptJro powvr*, bnt adds, th*t good men arc tho b«t 
Jndge*, bocauM poMCSsed of fallor oxpoTionco than tho riciona, 
whoso tostca, tonsos, and appotitoi baro lost their natoml 
TTgonr thronch ono-ndod indnl^noo- CHo thon goes through 
the vjinoui plcsxQrca, dcprociahng tho pleasures of tho palate 
on the powtiro side, and sexual pleniuro ns tmnsjtory and 
onalanng when nurtnod for Itsolij the sensual enjofmontn 
are, nolwithstanding quite proper withm duo hmita, and 
thou, perhaps, nro at thdr highott. Tho rtcosuros of tho 
imagination^ knowlodge <fcc^ differ from tho last In not bomg 
preceded an nneasy sensation to bo romovod^ and nro 
clonrlj more dignified and ondnrnhle, bomg tho proper oxor 
dae of tho soul when it is not morud 1:^ tho affections of 
social Tirtua, or the offices of rahonnl pioty Tho tgmpathdio 
pleasures arc rorr extootiTO, very intcnso» and may bo of rcry 
long duration they aro inponor to all tho foregoing if there 
is a bear^ affeetioa, and are at thoir beij^t lUoug with tho 
foohnp of nniror sft l good will iToroI EoJe^TOonts, from tho 
oottsaouaese of good affections and actions, whoa by' olo<o 
refienoo we baro attained just notions of nrtoo and znent, | 
rani highest of all, as well la dignity as in duration Tho ' 
pleasures of Aoseur when our eondoct is opprorod, aro also 
nmon^ tho highest, and whoa, as commonlr Uappona, they aro 
eoujomod with the last two dassos, it u tho height of human < 
bliss,) Tho ploosuros of mirtA, such os they ore, fiiU in best I 
with nrtno, and ao, to(^ tho pJoosuroe of teealA and power 
in thomsolrcs unsatisfying Anger malloo roronge, «Jbo,, 
ore not without thmr uses, and give inomontary plcasnro oa 
romoTjug an uncaainota from tho subject of tbemj bot they 
aro not to be compared with the symnathoUo fooling*, bocJinso 
their effects cannot long be regarded with sutisGicticra His 
ponenU conclusion Is, that os tho highest poraonal satitfoobon 
IS had m tho most bpnerolont dispositions, tho tamo coarse of 
conduct 1 * rooommendod aliho by ibo two groat dotorminationa 
of our nature, towards our own good and tho good of other* 
Ha then compares the sororai sorts of pain, which ho say*, 
aro not neooMarilj in tho proportion of the corrosponding 
pleasures. Allowing the gi^ misery of bodily pnm, ho yot 
argues th at , at the worst, it is not to bo oomparod for a 
moment to the pom of the worst wrong^mg The unagi* 
nation groat as aro ita pleasures, cannot cause much pain 
The eympathetio and moral pninw of romorao and mfiimy are t 
the wont of alL ' 
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In Chapter VIII the varions Tempers and Characters are 
compai ed in point of happiness or misery. Even, the pnvate 
affections, in due model ation, promote the general good, but 
that system is the best possible i\hcrc, along with this, the 
gonorons affections also promote private good No natural 
affection is absolutely evil , the evil of excess in narrow gene- 
lous affection lies in the want of proportion , in calm extensive 
good-will there can ho no excess The social and moral enjoy- 
ments, and those of honour, being the highest, the affections and 
actions thatpiocuic them arc the chicl means of happiness, 
amid human mischances, however, they need support from a 
tiust in Pi evidence The unkind affections and passions 
(anger, &c ) aio uneasy even when innocent, and never were 
intended to become pcimanent dispositions The narrow kind 
•of affections aie all that can ho expected from the majority of 
men, and are very good, if only they are not the occasion of 
unjust paihality to some, or, norse, lU-groundcd aversion to 
■others The rest of the chapter is taken up in paintmg the 
misery of the selfish passions when in excess — love of hfe, 
sensual pleasure, desire of power, glory, and case He has 
’ still one ‘ object of affection to evciy rational mind ’ that he 
must deal with hefoxe ho is done with considering the question 
of highest happiness This is the Deity, or the Mind that 
presides in the Universe 

Chapter IX , at great length, discusses the first part of the 
subject-— the framing of primary ideas regarding the Divine 
Nature He proves the existence of an original mmd fi:'oni 
design, &c , in the world , he then finds this mind to be bene- 
volent, on occasion of which he has to deal with the great 
quesuon of Evil, givmg reasons for its existence, discovering 
its ‘uses, nai rowing its range as compared with good, and 
finally reducing it by the consideration and proof of immor* 
tahty , he ends by setting forth the -other attnbutes of God — 
^piovidence, holmess, justice, «fcc 
^ In Chapter X., he considers the Affections, Duty, and 
Worship to he exercised towards God The moral sense qmte 
specially enjoins worship of the Deity, mternal and external , 
internal by love and trust and gratitude, &c , external by 
prayer, praise, &c [He seems to ascribe to prayer nothing 
beyond a subjective efloLcacy ] In the acknowledgmeut of God 
IS highest happmess, and &e highest exercise of the moral 
feculty 

In Chapter XI , he closes the whole book with remarks 
on the Supreme Hhppmess of our Nature, which he makes 
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to consiet m tho perfect cxortMO of tbo nobler nrtnoe, espo- 
wAlly lor© ©nd resignation to God and of oil tho infonor 
Tirttiet cOQSUtent with th© snporior; also in external pros- 
perity BO far as Tirtno nllowm. Tho moral sense, and tho 
truest regard for our own mtorost, thus rooommond tbo satno 
oourte as tho calm, gonerons dotemunation ana thu malces 
up the su pre m e caidinal Tirtue of Jnstico, which inolndes 
erren onr dnhes to God. Tompenmoo in regard to soasual 
enioymonts, Fortitude at against erils, and Prudence or Con 
'Bideration, in regard to everything that lolioita onr desires, 
are the other yirtues aU snbeement to Jasbeo. In no 
station of life are men shut out &em the onjoymont of the 
supreme good. 

Book EL IB a deduction of the more special laws of nature 
and duhes of life so far as they follow fhun tho course of llfo 
shown above to be reeominonded by God and nainra as most 
lovely and most advantageous all adrentiboas states or 
relabons among aside. The three first chapters ore of a 
general nature. 

In Chapter L, be renews tb© oirTminBtancos that locrcaso 
the morel good or evil of actions. VirtuD being primarily an 
affair of the will or aSeebottS, there can bo no imputation of 
virtue or nco m action, tinlecs a man is free and able to aot 
the necessity and unpossibOify, as grounds of non impotabon, 
most, however have been in no way brought about by tbo 
agent himselt. In Ukf manner he oonsidors what elTects and 
oonsequeuti of hi^ ai^ons ore imputable to tho agent re- 
marking by the way that the want of a proper degree of 
ffood affeobous end of solicitnde for the publio good is mondlj 
eviL He than disousses the bearing of ignoranoe and error 
v mci b l e and mvmcnble, and specially tho case wherein an 
erroneons conscience extenoatea. The diffionl^ of ssoh cases, 
he says, is due to ambiguity wherefore he disfanguishes 
three meaulngB of Conscience that are found, (1) the morel 
facalty (2) the judgment of the understaadmg obont the 
springs and efibets of aoboua, upon winch the morel sense 
approves or condemns them, (8) onr judgments concerning 
a^ona compared with the law (morel maxima, divine laws, 

In Ohaptor EL, he lays down general roles of judging about 
tho morehty of aobous &om the affoebons eicibug to uem or 
opposing them end first as to tho degree of virtue or vioe 
when the abihty vanes m other words, morality as de- 
pendent on the ftrenglh d the afTeobons. Next, and at greator 
length, morehty as dependent on the fctnd of tho afleotionl. 
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Hero lio attempts to fix, in the first place, the degree of 
benevolence, as opposed to private interest, that is necessary 
to render men -vartuons, or oven innocent, in accordance 
with Ins principle that there is implanted in ns a very high 
standard of ncccssaiy goodnc'^s, requiring ns to do a public 
benefit, when clear, however bmdcnsomc or hurtful the act 
may bo to ourselves , in the second place, the proportion that 
should be kept between the narrower and the more extensive 
generous afiections, vhcio he docs not forget to allow that, in 
general, a gieat pait of human \iitno must necessarily he 
mthin the nairow range Then ho gives a number of special 
rules foi appieciatiiig conduct, advising, /o? the lerij salvcofthe 
good fo others that will result therefrom, that men should foster 
their benevolence by the thought of the advantage accruing 
to themselves hero and hereafter from their ^^rtoous actions , 
and closes with the consideration of the cases i;\ herein actions 
can be imputed to other than the agents 

In Chapter III , ho enters into the general notion of Eights 
and Lai\s, and their divisions Piom right use of such atfec- 
tion or actions as are approved by the moral faculty from 
then relation to the general good, < r the good of particular 
pel sons consistently with the general good, bo distinguishes the 
light of a man to do, possess, demand, &c , which exists when 
his domg, possessing, &c tend to the good of society, or to 
his own, consistent with the rights of others and the general 
good, and when obstructing him would have the contrary 
tendency He proceeds to aigue, on utilitarian principles, 
that the rights that seem to attend eveiy natuial desire are 
perfectly valid when not against the pubbe interest, but never 
valid when they are against it 

Chapter IV conbims a discussion upon the state of Nature, 
maintaining that it is not a state of anarchy or war, but fall 
of rights and obligations He points out that independent 
states in their relation to one another are subject to no common 

’ authority, and so are in a state of nature Rights belong (1) 
to mdividnals, (2) to societies, (3) to mankind at large They 
are also natur^, or adventitious, and again perfect or im- 
perfect 

j Chapter V Natural rights are antecedent to society, such 
as the right to life, to bbeity, to private judgment, to mar- 
riage, &c They are of two kinds — perfect and imperfect 
' Chapter V i Adventitious rights are divided mto Real 

and Personal (a distinction chiefly of legal value ) He also 
examines mto the nature and foundation of private property 
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OhapterVIL trcgto of ttie Acqqiiifaop of p ro perty Hatoh&. 
Bon, aB ifl uinfll ■mth moralists, taking thi ooch^io of tbo 
1 Koman low at o basis of ownerthip Propertj mTolrcs tbo 
( ngbt of (1) nte, (2 ) eiclosiTa nse, (8) alienation 
^ Chapter VTU, Bights drawn from proper^ are snoh as 
mortgagoa, sem^dot, Ao, bom^ rights of whnt maj bo 
called partial or imperfect ownorship 

Chapter TX. discosses the satgo^ of contmota, with tho 
general conditions roonired for a TOlid oontroot. 

Chapter X 0f Veroaty Like ntost wnters on moralt, 
Hatohoson breaks in upon the etnot mlo of Toramty mnoas 
necessary bntlU-de&n^ ezoeptaont. Erproesions ofconrtesy 
and etignette are exempted, to also artinooa m wnr answers 
extorted by nnjnst riolenoe and tome cases of peonliar neoos* 
Bity as when a Tna/i tells a Ue to taro tbonsands of liroa. 

Chapter XT. Oaths and Vows. 

Chapter XIF. belongs rather to Poliboal Economy Its 
snlgeot IS the valnes of goods In commerce, and the natnro of 
coin. 

Chapter Xrtt. entimerates the Tunona classes of oontraots, 
following the Roman Law, taking np ifondabtm, 

Taathng to Hire Sals, Ao. 

Chapter XiV adds the Homan qutm-cordraeU 

Chapter XV Rights nntmg from injnnos or wron^ 
(lorU) He condemns doelhog l^t admits that, where it u 
eetaUished, a man may in some cases, be jostifle^ in sending 
or accepting a obailenge. 

Chapter XVL Rights belonging to society os ogomst the 
mdindoaL The pert^ rights of sometr are such as the 
following — (1) To prerent suoidei (2) To require tho pro- 
daemg and rearing of ofitfprmg at least so for as to tax and 
disocrnrage beohdors (3) To compel men thougb not 
without oompensation, to divulge uscaol invonUOns { (4) To 
oompel to some indnsby Ac. 

Chapter XVH takM np some cases where the ordinary 
rights of property cff person are set aside by some overbearing 
neoessity 

Chapter XVTEL The wny of deciding oontro versi es m a 
state of nature hj arbitration. 

Book 1 1. L — Civil Polity embracing Domeebo Eind Civil 
Rights. 

Chapter L Hamags^ Hiitdieson oomdders that hlarriago 
shonld be a perpetual nnion upon equal terms, and not such 
a one wherein the one party sfapulates to himnAlf & right of 
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governiTig in all domestic afifairs, and tlic otlier promises sub* 
jeetion ’ He would allow divorce for adultery, desertion, or 
implacable enmity on either side Upon defect of children, 
some sort of concubinage would be preferable to divorce, but 
leavmg to the woman the option of divorce with compensation 
He notices the misrepresentations legarding Plato’s scheme of 
a community of wives, ‘Hevcr was theie in any plan less 
provision made for sensual gratification ’ 

Chapter H. The Rights and Duties of Parents and Chil- 
dren 

Chapter HI The Rights and Duties of Masters and Ser- 
vants 

Chapter IV discusses the Motives to constitute Cml Go- 
vernment If men were perfectly wise and upright, there 
would bo no need for government Man is naturally sociable 
and political (fwoi/ vokniKot' ) 

Chapter V shows that the natural method of constitutmg 
civil government is by consent or social compact 

Chapter VI The Forms of Government, with their respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages 

Chapter VH How far the Rights of Governors extend 
Their lives are more sacred than the lives of private persons, 
but they may nevertheless be lawfully resisted, and, in certain 
cases, put to death 

Chapter VITI The ways of acquiring supreme Power 
That government has most divine right that is best adapted 
to the public good a divine right of succession to civil offices 
IS ridiculous 

Chapter IX takes up the sphere of civil law (1 ) To enforce 
the laws of nature , (2) To appoint the forms &c , of contracts 
and dispositions, with a view to prevent fraud , (3) To require 
men to follow the most prudent methods of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce , (4) To prescribe rules m matters 
morally mdifferent, where uniformity is advantageous 
Opinions should be tolerated, aU except Atheism, and the 
demal of moral obligation 

Chapter X The Laws of Peace and "War, belongmg now 
to the subject of International Law 

Chapter XI (concluding the work) discuSses some cases 
connected with the duration of the ‘ Pohtick Union ’ 

This bare mdication of topics will suffice to give an idea 
of the workmg out of Hutcheson’,s system For snmmaiy "" 
I — The Standard, according to Hutcheson, is identica 
with the Moral FacuHy It is the Sense of unique excellence m 
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oOTtom »ffeofeoiiB and in the aoticmfl consoquont upon them- 
The olgect of approvEl ib^ in the mam bcneTolcnco 
X IL — TT»" divTJjian of the feeling la into calm and tnr 
bnlent, each of iheee bcong effam divn^ed into self regarding 
and hcaevolent. He afflrma the enatence of pure Diamtercat- 
ednesa, a coZut regard for the moet extended ■well boing 
There are also turhuXent paasiona of a bonerolent Hnd, Tvhoso 
end la them simple gratiflcation- Hntoheson. has thns & 
higher and lower grade of Benerolence the higher would 
oomapond to the dismterestedness that oneos from the 
operation nlfisuA xSmu the lower to thoae affeohons that are 
generated m na h^ pleasing olqecta. 

He has no disonanon on the freedom of the will, oon 
tenting himaelf with mere Tolimtanness aa an olomemt in 
moral approbation or censure 

^ TTT. — The Snmmom Bonnm is frilly disonssed. He place* 
the pleasure of sympathy and moral goodness (also of piety) 
in tne highest rank, the pasaiya sensations m the lowest. 
Instead Qt rocking momlity like health, a nenttal stats 

« aii indupensable oondition of happiness) he asoribes 
highest posiUre grotidcatiain 

IV — In procesding upon Bights, instead of Dnties, as a 
basis of clas^caticin, Hntoheson is following m the wake of 
the jansooturolts, rather than of tbo mor^its- When he 
enters into the de tnilw of moral dnbes, he throws aside his 
moral sense, and draws his rules, most of them from Bomsji. 
Iaw the rest chisSy from manifest oonremonoe. 

Y and VX— Hutcheson ■ relation to Pohtioe and Theology 
requires no oomment. 

BBHNABD BB MAKBEVILLE. [1671>-17Ba.] 
llAirmuJ! was author of The Fable of the Bees; or 
Private Viooa. Pabiio Benefits (1714) This work is a satire 
upon artificial society hsruig for its chief Rim to expose the 
hohowneas of the so-called digmty of human nature Dogald 
Stewart considered it a recommendation to any theory of 
the mind that it exalted onr oonoepbons of human nature 
ShaftesbniT s -news were enbtlsd to this advantage bnt, 
observE* llanderiUa, * the ideas he had formed of the good- 
ness and eiceHenoy of ■oar nature, were as romanfao end 
ohimenoel, as they are beantifdl and amiable. Handeville 
ex amine d not what baman natmre ongU io be, bnt what it 
reoUy u Li contrast, fJhorofore, to the moralists that dis. 
linguish between a highar and a lower m onr natore, etiribiit- 
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lug to the higher everything good and noble, while the lower 
ought to be persecuted and despised, Mandeville declares the 
fancied highci parts to be the region of vamty and imposture, 
while tlio renowned deeds of men, and the greatness of king- 
doms, leally arise from the passions usually reckoned base and 
sensual As his views are scattered through numerous disser- 
tations, it will bo best to summarize them under a few heads 

1 Virtue and Vice Morahty is not natuial to man, it is 
the mvention of wise men, who have endeavoured to infuse 
the belief, that it is best for everybody to prefer the public 
interest to their own As, however, they could bestow no 
real lecompense foi the thwarting of self-interest, they con- 
trived an imaginary one — honour Upon this they proceeded 
to divide men into two classes, the one abject and base, m- 
capable of self-denial, the other noble, because they sup- 
pi essed then* passions, and acted for the public welfare Man 
tvas thus won to virtue, not by force, but by flattery 

In regard to praiseworthiness, Shaftesbury, according to 
Mandeville, was the fii st to afiB.rm that virtue could exist with- 
out self-deniah This was opposed to the prevadmg opinion, 
and to the view taken up and criticised by lllande'^e His 
own belief was different ‘ It is not in feehng the passions, or 
in being affected with the frailties of nature, that vice consists , 
but in mdulgjng and obeying the call of them, contraiy to the 
dictates of reason ’ 

2 Self-love ‘It is an admirable saying of a worthy 
divine, that though many discoveries have been made m the 
world of self-love, there is yet abundance of terra incognita 
left behind ’ There is nothing so smcere upon earth as toe 
love that creatures bear to themselves ‘ Man centi es every- 


thmg in himself, and neither loves nor hates, but for his own 
sake ’ May, m6re, we are naturally regardless of the effect o 
our conduct upon others , we have no innate love for our 
fellows The highest virtue is not without reward , it has a 
satisfaction of its own, the pleasure of contemplating ones 
own woith But IS there no genuine self-denial ? Mandevi e 
answers by a distinction mortifying one passion to gintiiy 
another is very common, but it is not self-denial, self-mfliete 
pain without any lecompense — where is that to be found r 
‘ Charity is that virtue by which part of that sincere 
we have for ourselves is transferred pure and unmixed 
others (not friends oi relatives), whom we have no obligation 
to, nor hope or expect anything from ’ The counterfeit o 
time chanty is pity or compassion, which is a fellow-feeling o 
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the enffenuge of otbore. Pity ii ee much e froflly of our ^ 
luUaire as tmgcr pnde, or fear Tho "weatost minds 
women and children) Imvo genenilly tlio greatest olinre of it. 

It IB excited through the eye or thi ear whon tho sufloring 
doea not strike our senses, the foelin^ it week, and hardly 
more thwn an imitation ofpi^ Pity, nnco it seeks mthor onr 
own reliof from a pomfril ng^ than the good of others, must 
he curbed and controlled m order to prince any benefit to 
somofy 

UfindeTiDe draws a ui*3 distinohon between self love, and, 
what he nriTli^ self To mcrosse the care m creatures to 

preserve themselves. Nature has given them on instinct, by 
which eeav xndmdvral wluet oiow tfr rwjl worth Tho 
more mettlesome and spirited imimtilii horses^ aro en- 
dowed with this instmct. In us, it is accompanied with an ap- 
probenaion that we do overvalue onrselTOS} heoioo our suscepti 
inlity to the confirmatory good opinion, of others. But if each 
were to display openly hu own leehpg of supenonty quarrels , 
would mantauk ansa The grand disoove^ whereby the IH 
consequences of this postion are avoided isy>^s7im Good 
manners consists m Battering the pnde of others, and conceal* 
mg our own. The fint step is to conceal our good opinion 
of ourselrea the next is more impudent, namely to pretend 
that we value others more highly than ourselves. But it takes 


a long tame to come to that pitch the Bomons were almost 
masters of the world before they learned politeness. 

8 Pnda, Foiw^ Honour Pnde is of greet consequenoe 
in ilanderille s lystein. Tho moral Tirtues are the political 
offspring which flattery begot upon pnd& Han is naturally 
innocent timid, and stupid destitote of strong pasnons or ap- 
petites, ho would remain lu bis primitive barbarism were it not 
for pnde, Xet all moralists condemn pnde, as a vwn notion of 
our own supenonty It is a subUe passion, not easy to trace 
It IS often seen m the hunubty of the humble, and the shame- 
lessness of the shamelees. It simalates chanty pnde and 
vanity have built more hospitala than all the virtuea together 
It IB the chief ingredient m the chastity of women, and m the 
Conran of men. Lets cynical moralists thwn HandeviUe have 
looked with suspicion on posthumous feme so silly a creature 
IS man, as that, intomcat^ with the fumes of vnuity he can 
feast on the liiought of the praises that shall bo paid his 
memory m future agec, with so much ecstasy as to neglect his 
present life, nay court and covet death, if he but imagines that 
it will add to the glory he had acquired before. But the 
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most notalilo inBtitiilion of prulc is the lo^ c of hononr Ilonour 
15 a ‘chimera,’ hniing no rcahl^ in nalmc, hnt a more m\en- 
tion of moiahsts and pohficiauB, to keep men clo‘~e to their 
engagements, Mliatcicr they be In home families it is hcrcdi- 
tai}, like the gout, hut, Incktl}, the \nlgar are deshtnte of 
it In tho time of chivaliy, hononr was a \er 3 frouhlcsomc 
nHair, but in tlie bogimiing of llic 17th century, it was melted 
0101 again, and bronglit to a new staiuhiid , ‘ they put m the 
same ii eight of coiimgc, half the rjnantitj of hone^tj, and a 
very little justice, bnt not a scrap o4 any other viituc ’ The 
woist thing abont it i-, duelling , bnt thoio are more suicides 
than duels, so that at anj rate men do not hate others more 
than themselves After a half*satiricnl apolngj- for duelling, 
ho concludes w ith one insnnnountablc objection, duelling rs 
whollj’ repugnant to religion, adding with tho muffled 
scepticism charactci istic of the 18th centurj', ‘ how to reconcile 
them must be left to w i=;er heads than mine ’ 

4 Private vicc-s, public hmrfdt. ilandcvillo ventures to 
compare sooicty to a bowl of punch Avarice is the sounng, 
and prodigality the sweetening of it The water is the 
Ignorance and folly of tho insipid multitude, while honour 
and' the noble qualities of mnu represent tho brandy To 
each of these ingredients we may object in turn, but es- 
pei^enco teaches that, when judiciously mived, they make 
an ^excellent hqnoi It is not the good, but tho evil qualities 
of/men, that lead to worldly greatness Without luxury 
wq should have no trade This doctnno is illustrated at 
great length, and has been better remembered than anythmg 
elsq in tho book , but it may bo dismissed with two remarks 
(1) ^t embodies an erroi in political economy, namely, that it 
IS sTOnding and not saving that gives employment to the 
poor \lf Mandeville’s aim had been less critical, und had he 
been loss delighted with his famous paradox, we may infer 
from the \cutenes8 of his reasoning on the subject, that he 
would have^a(ntlClpated the true doctrme of political economyj 
as he saw throSmh the fallacy of the mercantile theory (p) 
He employs the^nn, luxury, -with great latitude, as including 
whatevei is not aN;^re necessary of existence According 
the fashionable dochnne of his day, all luxury was called an 
evil and a vice , and ^ this sense, doubtless, vice is essentia 
to the existence of a gi^t nation 
•0 5 The origin of sociei^^ Mandevdle’s remarks on t is 

subject aie the best he has^wntten, and come nearest to 0 
accredited views ofl^e preset day. He denies that we have 
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any natural affecticm for one another, or any natural aTomon 
or hatred- Each Books lua own heppmoo, and conUiot ansea 
from the opposition of men a deairoa. To make a societj ont 
of the raw material of unanliiod men, U n •work of great diffl 
cnlty reqmrm^ the ooncnrronco of manv favonrablo aomdonta, 
and a period of time. For tho qnoiibet dorolopod among 
ciTilixed men no more belong to thorn in a sarago state, t han 
the properties of mne oxist m tho grape. Society begins with 
famma In the begmning th* old sarago has a great ^yish 
to mle hifl children, ontltas no capaaty for goremmont. Ho 
II mconstant and violent m hia desirco, and Incapable of any 
Bteody conduct. What at first keeps meoi together is not so 
much *reverenca for the father as the common d ang er from 
wild beest*. The traditions of antiquity are ftill of tho prowess 
of heroes in HTbrig dragoni and znouiters. The second stop 
to society u the danger men aro m from one another To pro- 
teoi theznielves, several &milica would bo compelled to accept 
the leadership of the strongosk The leaders, seeing the mis* 
chiefs of dutwnaum, would employ all their art to extirpate 
that evil Thus they wcmld forbid Hibnjij one another steal 
ing one another’s wives, <k&. The third and last step is the 
invention of letters tins is essential to tho growth of society 
and to the corresponding expansion of law * 

L — HandeTLQe s olgect oemg chiefly necaUw and dtoZeo* 
bcaijho has left Utile of positive ethical theory Yirtno ho 
r^^uds as ds/octo^ arbitrary insbtntion of society what it 
ought to be, he hardly says, but the tendency of his writings 
IS to make the good of the whole to be preurrod to private 
mteresi. 

n. — He domes the onstenoe of a moral sense and of di(^ 
mterestednosa. The motive to ohservo moral roles is pnde 


* It !■ InatructlTB to oo m p ar e MindrrOls’s • fr i er i gaame* vrith tho 
nsnlb of Mr tialae’i hlftorlcil tnrwdgatiim Into Uia eonditicin of milr 
•odetiet The eridance ihoin that aodety odainated in tho famUr 
syit mn . M andwrillB ooaje utiii c d that aolitary Ti«rr«». ■4^.1,' 

to ^OTonmient hot Ur Uafaio omaldera that there vas a eocopleta i^<i^ 
poboroTmnjentmringiefamlUaa. They hare neither aiaemhlJei ftir 
ecminltaHon OT OouxCil bnt erery one ezmlaes Joiwdiction orer hia 
TlTw^ childrm.andthoypayno recard to one anothar Tho noit 
tribes with tool rira whm « 

imflT 1^ WIm lMt«d o( nmbiiK im ths at,Jb of th, p.litodi 
Iho faatorea of tlda atate -weTo cUeftainahip and tJuwtatm, that ia, gorecn 
by « part>ac# doolaiana upon eaaea aa thpy arose. 
^tagradn^y^Toloped into coatoraaiy lav ■whloh vm in Ita tnm anper 
the inTcntlon of writing, by wiittm oodM. Uame a AnaLmt 
lAir (JhapL Y 
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and vmiity fomented by politicians Ho docs not regard 
vai tuo as an independent end, even by association, but con- 
siders that pride in its naked form is the over present incen- 
tive to good conduct 

Y — The connexion of virtno ^v^t^l society is already folly 
indicated 

In France, tbo name of Htlvetius (antbor of J)e Vespni, 
Be Vhommo, , 1715-71) is identified nith a senons (in con- 
tract to Mandevillo), and perfectly consistent, attempt to 
reduce all moinlity to direct Sclf-intoVest Though bo adopted 
this ultimate intci-pi ctation of the facts, Hclvctms vras by 
no means the ‘ low and loose moralist' that he has been 
dosciibod to be , and, in particular, bis own practice displayed 
a rare benevolence 

DAVID HUME [ 1712 - 1776 ] 

The Etlucnl news of Hurao aro contained in ‘ An Bnqiurif 
coixeermng iho Pnnci2)lce of iforah ' 

In an Introductory Section (I ) ho treats of the General 
PmciPLES OF Morals 

After describing those that profess to deny the reality of 
the distinction of Bight and Wiong, as disingenuous dis- 
putants, useless to reason mth, — ho states the great problem 
of ilorals to be, wbotber the foundation is Reasok or Sexti- 
liiEAT , whether oni knon ledge of moral distinctions is attained 
by a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate 
feeling or finer internal sense 

Specious arguments may be urged on both sides On the 
side of Reason, it may be contended, that the justice and 
injustice of actions aie often a subject of argument and con- 
troversy bke the sciences , whereas if they appealed at once to 
a sense, they would he as unsusceptible of truth or falsehood 
as the harmony of verse, the tenderness of passion, or the 
brilliancy of wit 

j In reply, the supporters of Sentiment may urge that the 
character of virtue is to be avimhle, and of vice to ho odio^h 
which are not intellectual distmctaons. The end of 
distmctions is to influence the feelings and determme the iviJ , 
which no mere assent of the nnderstandmg can do Exfin- 
guish our feelings towards virtue and vice, and morah y 
would cease to have any influence on onr hves 

The arguments on both sides have so much force m them, 
that we may reasonably suspect that Reason and Sentamen 
both concur m our moral determinations The final sentence 
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npoB actions, wltcroby wo pronotraco them pralsowotihj or 
biomcable may depend on tno feelings while a process of tbo 
understanding may bo roqnlsilo to make nlco distinctions, 
examine oompbcaxlcd relations and nscortun matters of fact. 

It is not the anther i intention howor c r, to pursno tbo 
inlncct m tbo form of adjadicating between these two pnn 
ciples, bnt to follow wlrat bo dccmi a snnplor method — to 
onalyro that complication of mental qaalllies, called Pccso'tAL 
Merit to ascertain thoattnbntei or qualities tliat render a man 
an object of cstoem and afibotion, or of hatred and contempt. 
This IS a question of fact, and cot of nhstmet science and 
should bo determmod, as stmilar questions arc, in tbo modem 
pbyiics, by following tho cxponmontal method, and drawing 
goncrnl Tn^-nmi from a oompariaon of particular instances. 

Section n. 11 Or DcfETOLEScc. 

PU firit remark on Dcnorolonco is, that it is idcntided in 
all countries with tbo highest merits that human naturc is 
capablo of attamiug to 

^ This prepares tw way for the farther observation, that in 
aottmg forth tbo praises of a humaco:, boncdccnl msD, the one 
grcnmstanco that nevor foils to bo insistL'd on is Uio bappi 
ness to eoaoty arising througfa his good ofDccs. lAo uio 
sun an inferior m mister of providence, ho cheers, invigorates, 
and sustains the surrounding werld. &Iay wo not Ihcroforo 
concludo that tho UTILITl resulting from social virtues, 
forms, at least, a pert of tboir merit, and is ono source of tbo 
ap^baboa paid to them- Ho iUustmtos this by o number 
oimtoroetmg examples, and dofors tho enquiry— -Aow iarje a 
part of tho aocial virtues depend on nLDi^, and for what 
reason wn are so much affected by it. 
j Sootion HL is on JcsncE. That Justice is usofbl to 
society, and thenco dcotvesparf of its mont, would bo super 
fluous to prove. That pubbo ntflity is tho ioU ongin 
Juibco, and that tho bonencial consequences arc tlio ro^e foon 
dabou of its mont, may seem more quotbonablo, bdt iiin in 
the author s opinion bo maintained. 

He puts tho supposition, that the human ruco were pro- 
vided with snob ohtmdanco of cdl oxtamal things, that with 
out mdostry care, or aariofcy ovory person found every wont 
fully satisfied; and remarks, that whilo every other social 
virtue (tho affeobons, ic.) might flounsh, yot .as property 
would bo absent, mmo and thma unknown Justico would bo 
useless, an idle ooremonial and could never oomo into tho 
catalogue of tho virtnea In point of fact, whore any agent. 
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ns air, -water, or land, is so abtindani ns io supply cverybod}, 
questions of justice do not aiisc on that paiticnlar subject 
Suppose again that in our present necessitous condition, 
tlio nnud of every man ^\CIO so cnhigcd and so replete ivitli 
generosity that each should fcol as nuicli for liis fellows as for 
himself — the heaii xclcal of communism — m this case Justice 
would bo lu abeyance, and its ends answered bj' Benevolence 
This state is actuallj’- rcalwcd m wcll-cnltivatcd families, and 
communism has been attempted and maintained for a time lu 
the ardour of new enthusiasms 

Bevel so the above suppositions, and imagine a society m 
such want that the utmost care is unable to prevent the 
greater nniilber fiom polishing, and all from the extremes of 
misery, as in a shipw reek or a siege, in such circumstances, 
justice is suspended in favour of sclf-prcscivation , the possi- 
bility of good order is at an end, and Justice, the moans, is 
discaided ns useless Or, again, suppose a virtuous man to 
fall into a socict}’- of ruflians on the road to swift destruction, 
his sense of justice would be of no avail, and consequently he 
would aim himself with the fust weapon he could seize, con- 
sulting self-preservation alone The oi dmary punishment of 
cnmmals is, as regards them, a suspension of justice for the 
benefit of society A state of war is the remission of justice 
between the parties as of no use or application A civilized 
nation at wai wuth barbanans must discard even the small 


relies of justice retained in war w'lth other civilized nabons 
Thus the lules of equity and justice depend on the condifaon 
that mqn are placed in, and are limited by their, IJTlLnT in 
each sepal ate state of things The common state of society 
IS a medium between the extreme suppositions now made 
we have our self-parhahties, but have learnt the -value of 
equity , we have few en-joyments by nature, but a considerable 
number by industry Hence we have the ideas of Property , 
-to these Jusbee is essential, and it thus derives its moral 
obhgation 

The poetic ficbons of the Golden Age, and the philosophic 
fiefaons of a State of Nature, equally adopt the same funda- 
mental assumption , in the one, justice was unnecessary, m 
the other, it was inadmissible So, if there were a race or 
creatures so completely servile as never to contest any privi- 
lege -with us, nor resent any mflicbon, which is ve^y much 
our posibon -with the lower animals, justice would have no 
place m our dealings with them Or, suppose once more, 
that each person possessed -withm himself every faculty for 
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ofittcnco, and wcro isolated from orcry other; lo sohlair a 
beujg would bo os locapablo of jastlro na of speech The 
sphoro of this doty begins with soactr and extends os 
soaoty extends, and as it conlnbntcs to tlio well being of tho 
indindnal momburs of socioty 

Tho author next examines tho jjarficuZar /atf* embodying 
jQstico and dotcmmiinj, property Ho snpposcs a creaiorc 
haTing reason, but nnskiUcd in human natare, to doUberuto 
with Kimsolf how to dutrilmto property Uis most obrions 
thonght would be to giro tbo hugest possesnons to tlio most 
virtnouB, so 08 to giro tho power of aoing good where them 
was tbo moat inchnatiom Bat so nnpmcticnblo u this design, 
that althungU aomotunes concoiTcd, it is norcr exconted tho 
anl magiitmto knows that it wonlj bo qtlorly dostmctiro of 
human koooty subUmo as may bo tbo ideal jnatico that it 
iQpposct, ho sots It aside on tho oaJeulation of its bad codso> 


quonccs. 

Seeing also that, with natoro s liberality wore alt her 
gifts equally distnbatod, orcry one would hare so good 
sbnro ^Lat no ooo woedd bare a title to complain and seeing 
far ther that this is tho only t^po of perfect equality or idem 
instico — there is no good gronnd for udling short of it but tbo 
^owlodge that tho ottompt wonid be pcraiaons to soooty 
Tho wntcfs on tho Isiw of Batnre wbatoTcr pnnaplos tlioy 
begm with, most assign as the niumato reason of law tho 
neccssitict and couTonienco of mankind Uninstructcd natoro 


could never make tho distmction between eitns and yovrs; it 
IS a purely artidoud prodact of aooioty Li on when this distmiv 
tion IS established, and jastico requires it to bo odborod to,yot 
wo do not Bcmplo m ostraorUinnr^ eases to nolato jostico in 
an individnol coso for tbo safotj or tho people at largo. 

‘When tho mtcrcits of society roqniro a rule of jostico, but 
do not mdicato any role m partioular tho resort is to some 
asaloj™ with a rulo already established on groands of tho 


Tor determining whnfc is a man s property thoro may bo 
many statutes, customs, procodonls, analogies, some ednstant 
and i n flexi ble, some vonablo and arbitrary but all professedly 
terminating m tho interests of hnman soaoty Bat for 
tho laws of proporty would bo nudistmgmsliablo from tho 
wildest superstitions 

Sooh a reference, instead of wookonmg the obbgations of 
justice, strengtheuB them, "What stronger foundations 
there be for any duty than that, witbo^ it, human nature 
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could not subsist , and that, according as it is observed, the 
degrees of human happiness go on increasing ? 

Either Justice is evidently founded on Utility, or our 
regal d for it is a simple instinct like hunger, resentment^ 
or solf-pi esorvation But on this last supposition, properly, 
the snbject-mattei, must be also discerned by an instinct, 
no sueh instinct, however, can be affirmed Indeed, no 
single instmct would suffice for the number of considerations 
enteimg mto a fact so complev To define Inheritance and 
Conti act, a hundred volumes of laws are not enough, hovr 
then can natuie embrace such complications in the simplicity 
of an instmct Foi it is not laws alone that we must have, 
but authoiized interpreteis Have we onginal ideas of 
piietors, and chancollois, andjuiies? 

Instincts aie uniform m their opeiation , birds of a species 
build their nests alike. The laws of states are uniform to 
about the same extent as houses, which must have a roof and 
walls, wmdows and chimneys, because the end in view de- 
mands certam essentials , but beyond these, there is every 
conceivable diveisity 

It IS true that, by education and custom, we blame in- 
justice without thinking of its ultimate consequi nces So 
universal aie the rules of justice, from the umversahty of its 
end, that we approve of it mechanically StiU, we have often 
to recur to the final end, and to ask, What must become of 
the world if such piactices prevail ? How could society snb 
sist under such disorders P 

Thus, then, Hume considers that, by an inductive deter- 
mination, on the stiict Newtonian basis, he has proved tlia 
the SOLE foundation of our regard to justice is the supper 
and welfare of society and since no moial excellence is more 
esteemed, we must have some stiong disposition m favom o 
general usefulness Such a disposition must be a part of t e 
humane vn tnes, as rt is the sole source of the moral appro- 
bation of fidelity, justice, vei acity, and integrity 
r-/' Section rV relates to Political SociETr, and is mtencle 
to show that Government, Allegiance, and the Laws of eac 
State, are justified solely by Utihty , , 

If men had sagacity to perceive, and sti engtli of mind 
follow out, distant and general mterests, theie had been no 
such thmg as government In other words, if govemmen 
were totally useless, it would not be The duty of Allegiance 
would be no duty, but for the advantage of it, an preserving 
peace and ordei among mankind 
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^Htudo tf here fupposnig thfti moQ outer mto Bocioty on 
equal terms he dates no allowance for tho oxormw of the 
rmht of the stronger in matrinp compulsory social unions. 
This, howeror does not affect his rfosomn^ as to tho soureo 
of our approboton of social dufy, which is not usually ox 
tended to tyranny J 

When pohbonl societies hold intercourse with one another, 
certain regulations ore nmdfl termed Laws of Nations, which 
hare no other end than the advantage of those ooncornod. 

The nrtue of Ohasb^ la subMmont to tho uhhty of 
rearing the young, which requires the combination of both 
parents , and that oombluation reposes on marital fidelity 
Without such a utility tho virtuo would nover haro bora 
thought of. Tho reason why chastity is oxtendod to cases 
-where cHld>beanng does not enter is that general rulee are 
often earned beyi^ their onginal occasion, especially m 
matten of taste and senbment. 


The prohibition of mamapo between near relations, and 
the turpitude of inoest, have m view the pnssorving of punty 
of manners among persons much together 

The laws of go^ maoners are a land of lesser morulity 
for the better seouneg of our pleaiures m society 

Eren robbers and pirutes must bare tbeor laws Im 
moral gallantnes, where antboraod, are governed by a set of 
rules. Societies for play hare laws for the oonduot of tho 


game. War has its laws as well os peace. The fi^ts of 
boxers, wrestloTa, and such IHrw, are subrjeot to rules. For all 
such cases, the oommon interest and utihty begets a standard 
of rmhi and wrong in those ooncerned, 

■j- oeefaou V prooeeds to argue Wht Utiutt pleises. How 
over poworftil Vacation may bo m forming meu s sentiments, 
there must, m such a matter as morality be some doep natural 
distmcbon to work upon. Now there are only two natural 
eentnnants that Utility can appeal to (1) Self Interest, nnd 
(2) Generosity or the interests of others. 

The dodu^on of morals from Self Love is obvious, and 
no doubt explains much. An appeal to dipenonco, however 
shows its defoota. We proiso virtuous aobons in remote ages 
and oountnoe, where our own mterests are out of the question. 
Even when we have a private mterest m some nrtaous action, 
our praise avoids that part of it, and prefers to fasten on what 
we are not interested in. When we near of the detafla of a 
generous action, we are moved by it, before we know when or 
where it took plaoe. Nor will the force of imagination Arrwmii 
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for the feeling in those cases , if vro have an eye solely to onr 
ov?n leal inteiest, it is not conceivable how wo can he moved 
hy a mere imaginary inteiest 

Bat another view may ho tahen Some have raaintamed 
that the public inteiest is onr own interest, and is therefore 
piomoted by our bolf-lovo The reply is that the two are 
, often opposed to each other, and still wo approve of the pref- 
mence ot the public interest We are, therefore, driven to 
adopt a moie public affection, and to admit that the interests 
of society, on their oivn account^ are not indifferent to us 

Have we any difficulty to compiehend the force of hu- 
manity 01 benevolence ? Oi to conceive that the very aspect 
of happiness, joy, piospeiit}'-, gives pleasuie, while pain, 
snffeimg, soitow, communicate uneasmess ? Here we have 
nu unmistakeable, poweiful, universal sentiment of human 
natuie to build upon 

The authoi gives an expanded illustration of the workmgs 
of Benevolence or Sympathy, which well deserves to be read 
for its merits of execution^ AVe must here content ourselves 
mth statmg that it is on this prmciple of disintei ested action, 
belonging to oui nature, that he founds the chief part of our 
sentiment of Moral Approbation 

Section VI takes mto the account Qualities useful to 
■OURSELVES We praise m mdinduals the quahties useful to 
themselves, and are pleased with the happmess fiowmg to 
mdividuals by their own conduct This can be no selfish 
motive on onr part For example, Discretion, so necessary to 
the accomplishmg of any useful enterprise, is commended, 
that measured union of enterprise and caution found m great 
•commanders, is a subject of highest admiration, and vrhyr 
For the usefulness, or the success that it brmgs. What neec. 

. IS there to display the praises of Induste-t, or of Fedgalitt, 
viitnes useful to the possessor m the first mstance^ Then 
the quahties of Honesty, Fidelitt, and Truth, are praised, in 
the first place, for their tendency to the good of society , and) 
bemg established on that foundation, they nre also approved 
■as advantageous to the mdividual’s own self A part of our 
blame of Hnchastitt m a woman is attached to its imprudence 
with reference to the opimon regardmg it Strength of 

J Mind bemg to resist present care, and to mamtam the searen 
of distant profit and enjoyment, is another quahty of gF^R 
value to the possessor The distmction between the Foot 
and the TFise man illustrates the same position hi 
approbation -of all such quahties, it is evident that the hap 
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puiesB Kihi mUery of otbera are not indifferent Bpectaoles to 
ni 1 tie on* like Bunihme, or the proepeot of weU-onlbvated 
plains, impart* joy and aatiafiiotaon th* other like a lowering 
cloud or a barren landscape, throws a damp over the spintB- 

He next considert uie mfinenoe of "bo^y endowment* 
and the good* of forbme as bearing npon the general 
question- 

Even m ontmwJs, one great sonroo of hfiouty is the suit- 
ability of their stmctnre to their manner of hie. In times 
when bodily strength in men was more essential to a wnmor 
than now it was held in so miloh more esteem. Impotenoe 
m both seios, and barrenness m women, are generally oon J 
temned, for the loss of homan pleasure attending them. 

A* regards fortune, how can we account far the regard 
paid to the Tioh and powerfol, bat from the reflexion to the 
mind of prosperity happmess, ease, plenty anthonty and the 
gratification of every appetite Rwik and family although 
they may be detached from wealth and power, had ongmally 
a reference to t hese. 

> In VIL, Hniae treabs of QtSiunE* ooiHPU'm.T 

Iaossuble to ouBSKLTia. Under this head, be dilates on the 
/ inflnenoo of 0HX££ruurE88, as a toaal qaahty onGBiuHissor 
Mibd, or Dignity of Oharaotor onOouasoB on XiujtQmLLiTT 
or e qnammitv of mmd. m the midst of pem, sorrow and 
odvOT*^ fortune on BaarroLnat in the ojspect of an agree- 
able ipectade and lastly on Dilioigt of Ibste, as a merit. 
A* manifested to a beholder all these qualities are engaging 
and admirable, on aooount of the immediate pleasure that they 
communicate to the person possessed of uem. They are 
farther teebmomos to the exuience of social sympathT and 
to the connexion of that with our senbment of approoation 
towards acbons or persou*. 

Secbon VUL tBrnrs forward the QaiLinis dimeduitlt 

AOKEtlBLE TOOTHIB*. ^OSO OTO GoOD ilunrEBS Of POLTriMSfl 
tbo Wit or Ixauuin that enhvens social intaroourse 
ilonrsTT as opposed to impudence, arrogance, and vanity 
CLSiTfiDTESS, and Qkicefttl all which are obviously 

valued for the pleaturcs they oommunicate to people generally 
Secbon IX. is the -OoifCLOsiOS Whatever may have been 
m tun fau ned in iyvtemi of pbOosophy he contends that m 
common life the habitual mobvea of panegyno or censure are 
of the kind described by him. He williiot enter mto the 
qaetbon as to the rolabve shares of benevolence piid self love 
in the human oonsbtnbon I<et th© •generous sentiments bo 
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ever so weak, they still direct a preference of wkat is service-' 
able to what is pemicions , and on these preferences a moral 
distinction is fonnded. In the notion of morals, two things 
are implied , a sentiment common to all mankind, and a senti- 
ment whose objects comprehend all mankind, and these two 
reqmsites belong to the sentiment of hnmamiy or henevolence 
^ Another spi mg of our constitution, that brings a great 
addition of force to moral sentiment, is Love of Fame The 
pursuit of a character, name, and reputation in the world, 
leads to a habit of surveymg our own actions, begets a rever- 
ence for self as well as others, and is thus the guardian of 
i every virtue Humanity and Love of Reputation combme to 
f form the highest type of morality yet conceived 

The nature of moral approbation being thus solved, there 
remams the nature of obligation , by which the author means 
to enquue, if a man havmg a view to his own welfare, will 
not find his best account m the practice of every moral virtue 
He dwells upon the many advantages of social virtue, of 
benevolence and friendship, humamty and kindness, of truth 
and honesty , but confesses that the rule that ‘ honesty is the 
best pohcy’ is liable to many exceptions^ He makes ns 
acquainted with his own theory of Happmess How little is 
requisite to supply the necessities of nature ? and what com- 
parison IS there between, on the one hand, the cheap pkn* 
Bures of conversation, society, study, even health, and, on the 
other, the common beauties of nature, with self-approbation , 
and the feverish, empty amusements of luxury and expense P 
Thus ends the mam treatise , but the author addS, m an 
Appendix, four additional dissertations. 

The first takes up the question started at the outset, but 
postponed, how far our moral approbation is a matter of 
reason, and how far of sentiment. Hir handhng of this topic 
IB luipinous and decisive 

^ If the utility of actions be a foundation of our approval of 
them, reason must have a share, for no other faculty can trace 
the results of actions m their bearings upon human happi* 
ness In Justice especially, there are often numeious and 
compheated considerations , such as to oacupy the dclibei'a- 
tions of pohticians and the dehates of lawyers 
^ On the othei hand, reason is lusufl&cient of itself to con- 
stitute the feeling of moral approbation or disapprobation 
Reason shows the means to an end , but if we are otherwise 
indifferent to the end, the reasonings fall moperativo on tlio 
mmd Here then a sentiment must display itself, a dcbgb 
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in tbo happiBCSs of men, and a rcpngnnnco to what causcfl 
them m\*ory Reason tenches the ooneoqnonccs of notions 
Hnmamtr or Bonovolonco is nrasod to maho a distinction m 
favour of such ns uro bonoScinl. 

Ho adduce* a number of fllottrotiona to show tbpt reason 
olouo 1* msuffiaont to make a moral sentiraont Ho bids ns 
ommino Ingmhtudo, for inatnnco good ofDccs bestowed on 
one side ill Trin on tbo other Reason might say whclbcr n 
certain nchon, esy tho gift of mono^ or on net of natronngo 
was for tbo g<x)d of tho l»art^ receiving it nnd whether tho 
arcnmatancei of tho ^ift indicated n good intention on tho 
]«art of tha giver it might also saj whether tho actions of tho 
person obliged were intontionall/ or consmonalj’ liortfal or 
wanting in esteem to tho porwon obliging Bat when all this 
IS msdo out W reason there romains the scntlmont of abhor 
renco, whoso lonndations most bo In tbo emotional port of onr 
nature, in our delight m momfestod goodness, and onr abhor 
Tcnce of the opposito. 

He refers to Boanty or Taste ns a parallel cas®, wboro 
there may be an operation of tho mtoUcet to compato propor 
lions, where tho elcguneo or bennty mast arise in tho 
region of feeling Thus, while recsos convoys the knowledge 
of truth and falMhood, tcnlment or emotion most giro boanty 
and deformity nee and virtno. 

Appendix Ko. IL 18 a discussion of Belt LOTE. Thoanthor 
admits first to tho position that bonovolonco is a more pro* 
tonco, a cheat, a gloss of soiriove, and dismisses it with a 
burst of indication. Ho next oonsidDrs tho loss offunsive 
view that all benevolonco and gonorority aro rcsolvablo m 
the last resort into solf-lovn. Ho docs not nUnbuto to tho 
holders of this opmion any laxity in their own prnohee of 
Tirtne as compared with other men. Epicurus and his fol 
lowers wore no strengors to probity ; Atticus and Horuco 
were men of generous diiposibonsj Hobbos and Liooko were 
irreproaohablo in thoir bves. These men all allowed that 
fncndship ensts wiUumt bypoensyj but considorod that, by 
a sort of mental ohonustry it might bo mado out self love, 
twisted and mouWod by a porticumr turn of the imagination 
But, says Humo as some mon hare not tho turn ofunngino- 
tion, end others have, this alone is quite enough to make tho 
widest difference of human oharactors, and to stamp ono man 
as Tirtnous and humano, and another vicnoas and meanly inter 
estod. Tho analysis in no way soU aside the reality of moroJ 
diitinctious. The queshon is, thorefarc, purely speculative. 
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As a spccnlation, it is open to these ob]Cctions (1) Being 
contrary to the unprojudicecl notions of mankind, it demands 
some very powcilul aid fiom philosophy On the face of 
things, the selfish passions and the benevolent passions are 
widely distinguished, and no h} pothcsis has over yet so far 
overcome the disparity as to show that the one could grow 
out of the othei , we may discern in the attempts that love of 
simj)liciiii, vhich has done so much haim to philosophy. 

The Animals are susceptible of kindness , shall we then 
attribute to them, too, a icfmcmcnt of self-intoicst? Again, 
what interest can a fond mother ha\o m view w ho loses her 


health in attendance on a sick child, and langmshes and dies 
of giief when relieved from the slavciy of that attendance ^ 
(2) But faithcr, the real simplicity lies on the side of inde- 
pendent and disinterested benevolence Tlieie are bodily 
appetites that cairy ns to their objects befoie sensual enjoy- 


ment , hungci and thirst have eating and drinking for their 
end , the giatification follows, and becomes a secondary desire 
[A very questionable analysis ] So thoio are mental passions, 
as fame, power, vengeance, that uige ns to act, in the first 
instance, and when the end is attained, the pleasure follows 
^ow, ns vengeance may be so pursued as to make us neglect 
case, interest, and safety, why may we not allow to humanity 
and friendship the same pi ivileges ? [This is Butler, improved 
in the statement ] 

t Appendix ni gives some farther considerations with re- 
fgard to Justice The pomt of the discussion is to show that 
■ Justice differs from Generosity or Beneficence in a regard to 
'distant consequences, and to Geneial Rules The theme is 
handled m the author’s usual happy style, but contains nothing 
special to him He omits to state what is also a prime attn- 
bute of Justice, its being indispensable to the very existence 
of society, which cannot he said of generosity apart from its 
contributing to justice 

Append^ TV is on some Verbal Disputes He remarks 
that, neither in English nor in any other modern tongue, ^ 
the boundary fixed between virtues and talents, vices au 
defects ^ that praise is given to natural endowments, as we 
as to voluntary exertions The epithets ^ntellectiial andjwora 
do not precisely divide the virtues , neither does the contras 
of head and hearty many virtnons quahties paitake of 
ingredients So the sentiment of conscious north, or of i 
opposite, IS affected by what is not m onr powei, as well as y 
Vhat is^ by the goodness or badness of our memory, aswe 
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ns by ccmUncneo or dlssolntcncsi of cotidod. Without cndorr 
tncntn of tho nndcrttnnding tho best mtcnlions will not 
procure esteem 

Tbo nnacot moralists indoded In Iho nrtucs wlwl nro 
obnottsly nntarnl endowments. Pfodenee, according, to Cicero, 
Inrolred sagacity or powers of jadgment In An^totle wo 
find omong tho nrtnes, Coorngr Tt*mpcroncc 'Mngrmmnnty, 
Modestv Prudence and manly Openness ns well as Jnstleo 
and incndship Lpictctos pals people on their gasnl against 
humanity and compassion In coneral tho dtflcrcncoofvolan 
taiT and Inrolantxiiy was htllo regarded in anaent ethics. 
Thli u clianged in modem times T>y tho allmnco of h tides 
with Theology Tlio dinno has pat all morality on Iho foot 
ing of tho ciTil law and guarded it by llio fame sanctions o( 
reword and punishment and consequently mast make tho 
distinction of volnntary and mTolonlnry fundamental 

name alto compost a dmiogne to niaslrato, in his light 
and easy itrle tbo great rnnety amounting alrooit to oppom 
tion of men B moral sentiments in dilTcrent ages. This may 
Kem ndTcTM to hi* prindplo of 13tdity as it I* to tho dc>ctrino 
of on IntaitiTo Scuso of Right and Wrong Ho allows bow 
eror for tbo difTcrent way* that people may new Utility, 
seeing that tlio conscqoencc* of acting are often diHleult to 
ethmatc and noonle may agree in an end wllhont agreeiag in 
the mean*. Still lio pay* too little attention to tbo simtiraental 
likings and difliWing* that frcqncnUr orerhear tbo senso of 
Utility icoreely recognizing it, except in one noMage, wbero 
bo dwells on tbo sapcrrtjtnm* Hint rainglo with o regard to 
tbe conBcqacDcci of actions in determining right 

Wo shall now reneat tbo leading points of Ilamo * eystem, 
in tho usual order 

L— “Tbo Standard of Right and Wron^ls Utility, or n refer 
once to tbo Happiness of mankind- This is tbo ground, as 
well 0* tho motiTO of moral approbation. 
j IL — As to tlio nitoro of tbo Moral Faculty, ho contends 

that it u a compound of Reason, and Unmano or Goncrous 
Sentiment 

He does not introdnce tho fubjccl of Free- will into Morals, 
He contends strongly for tbo eiistcnco of Diiintoroetod 
Sentimout, or Bcnovolenco bot scarcely recognizes it as 
leading to absolute and nncomponsatod self-sncnllca. Ho 
does not soom to sco that as for as tho approbation of bonoro- 
lent actions is ooncornod, we are nnytlnng but dislntorostcd 
portios. Tho good done by ono man is done to somo others i 

Uf» ' 
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and the recipients are moved by tbeir self-love to enconra^ 
beneficence The regard to onr own benefactor makes all 
benefactors mterestmg 

TTT — He says little directly bearmg on the constitaents of 
Hnman Happiness , but that little is aU m favour of simphnly 
of life and cheap pleasures He does not reflect that the plea- 
sures singled out hy him are far from cheap , ‘agreeable con- 
versation, society, study, health, and the beauties of nature, 
although not demanding extraordinary wealth, caimot ue 
secured without a larger share of worldly means than has 
ever fallen to the mass of men m any community 

lY — As to the substance of the Moral Code, he makes no 
innovations He talks somewhat more lightly of the evds of 
Unchastity than is customary, but regards the prevaihng 
restiaints as home out by Utility 

The mducements to virtue are, m his view, our himaue 
'■^sentiments, on the one hand, and our self-love, or prudence, 
on the other , the two classes of motives conspiring to pro- 
mote both our own good and the good of mankmd 
^ V — The connexion of Ethics with Pohtics is not speciaUy 
brought out The pohtical virtues are moral virtues ft® 
does not dwell upon the sanctions of morality, so as to 
tmguish the legal sanction from the popular sanction ® 
draws no line between Duty and Merit , 

YI — He recognizes no relationship between Ethics an 
Theology The principle of Benevolence m the human mm 
IS, he thinks, an adequate source of moral approbation ^ 
disapprobation , and he takes no note of what even seep 
(Gibbon, for example) often dwell upon, the aid 
logical sanction m enforcing duties imperfectly felt by 
natural and unprompted sentiments of the mmd 

richaud price. ( 1723 - 1791 ) 

Price’s work is entitled, ‘ A Review of the prmcipal 
tions m Morals , particularly those respectmg the i 

our Ideas of Yirtue, its Nature, Relation to the - 

gation, Subject-matier, and Sanctions ’ In the third ® ^ 
he added an Appendix on ‘ the Being and Attributes o 
Deity ’ 

The book is divided mto ten chapters ^ 

y Chaptei I IS on the origin of our Ideas of Iwg 
Wrong The actions of moral agents, he says, give use i 
to three different perceptions 1st, Right and Wrong , ’ 
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B«mty and Boformity 8rd, Good or HI Desert. It is tho 
first of these percoptioni that ho propose* mainly to coniidor 
Ho conunonce* by quoting Hutcheson s uootnno of a 
Moral Some, which ho dcsoriboa ns an unjilanicd and arbilrtny 
principle^ imparting a rolish or disrelish for notions, like tho 
Bonsibihbcs of the various souses. On this doctnno he 
remarks, the Orcator might havo nnncicd tho same sontimonU 
to tho opposite actions. Othor s ohomes of morali^ suoh ns 
Self love, Poaitive Laws and Oompaols, tho Will of tho 
Deity he dismisses os not meotiug the true qnostlon. 

^ The question, os conemrod by nun, is, Whst is tho power 
withm ns that perceives distiuotioas of Hight and Wrong? 

The answer is, The UlfDEESruPtSO 

J/ To establish this position, be ontom into an enquiry into 
the distinct provinces of Some and of Undorstanding in tho 
origin of our idoas. It is plain, ho says, that whst jndpos 
ooncemin^ fhA pcroeptious of tho senses, and oontradicts 
their decisions, cannot itself bo sense bat must bo somo 
nobler faculty lakowise, tho power that viowe and compares 
tho objects of all the senses cannot bo somo» Bonso la a moro 
capacity of being passivelr unptossod it prosonts parfieuZar 
forms to the nuo^ and is incapable of discovering geuonl 
truths. It is the undorttaudiog that porcoirc* order or pro* 
portion vane^ and regularity design oonnoxjon, art, and 
power; aptatmi^ dopondonco, corrcspondooce, and adjust* 
meat of ports to a wbolo or to an ei^ He goes over nur 
leading idea* m detail, to show that more sonso cannot famish 
them. Thnu, Sohditj or Impenetrability needs on orertion 
of reason we must compare instances to know that tit'O 
atoms of matter cannot occupy tho same space, 7u Ineriia 
II a perception of the reason. So Substanoo, Duration, Spaoo 
Necessary Existence, Power and Carnation mvolve tho nndor 
standing likowise, that all Abstract Ideas whatsoovor roqoini 
the understanding is suporfluously proved. Tho a u thor 
wonders, therelbre, that his posibon in this mottor should not 
have been sooner amved at. 

t/ The tracing of Agreement and of Dimgrooment, which oro 
functiam of the TJnderstandiog is really the source of simplo 
ideas. Thus, Equality is a simplo idea originsiang in tais 
source ; so ore Proporbon, Idonbtr and Diversity, Exiatonco, 
Cause and Effect, Power Posiibibty and Inmocsibility and 
(as he means ultimately to show) Sight and Wrong 

Although the author s expomhon ii not very lucid, his 
mam oondusiou is a sound one Sense, in its napr ^n TL'T it 
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acceptation, gives particular impressions and experiences of 
Colour, Sound, Touch, Taste, Odour, &c The Intellectoal 
functions of Discrimination and Agreement are necessary as a 
Bupplement to Sense, to recognize these impressions as mev- 
m^and agreemg, as Equal or Unequal Proportionate or 
Disproportionate, Harmonious or Discordant ^d famer, 
every abstract or general notion,— colours in the abstract, 
sweetness, pungency, &c — supposes these powers o e 
understauding m addibon to the recipiency of the se^es. 

To apply this to Eight and Wiong, the author begms hy 
affir min g [what goes a good way towards beggmg the ques- 
tion] that right and wrong are simple ideas, and thereiore tno 
result of an immediate power of perception in the humau 
mind Beneficence and Cruelty are indefinable, and thereiore 
ultimate There must be some actions that are 
resort an end m themselves This being assumed, the an or 
contends that the power of immediately perceiving e 
ultimate ideas is the Understanding Shaftesbury had con- 
tended that, because the perception of right and wrong w 
immediate, therefore it must reside in a special Sense 
conclusion, thmks Price, was, to say the least of it, hasty , 

it does not foUow that every immediate perception shoma 
reside in a special sensibility or sense He puts i 
one’s expenence whether, m conceiving Gratitude or Hen * 
cence to be right, one feels a sensation merely, or l 

act of understanding ‘Would not a Bemg purely m g > 
having happiness within his reach, approve of Becunng i 
himself? Would he not think this right, and would it u 
be right ? When we contemplate the happmess of a 
of a world, and pronounce on the actions of reasona e 
which promote it, that they are nght, is this judging e 
ously? Or IS it no determination of the judgment a > 
a species of mental haste [as Shaftesbury and Hutc . g 

posed] ? [As against a moral sense, this 
efiective, but it obviously assumes an end a ijid 

ness for self or for others — and yet does not allow to 
any share m making up the sense of right and wrong J 
one, the author goes on to say, must desire happiu 
himself, and our rational nature thencefoi th must app 
the actions for promoting happmess, and disappio 
the contrary actions Surely the undeistandmg has ^ 
share in the revulsion that we feel when any one 
himself, or upon others, calamity and ruin A being n 
With hopes of bliss and then plunged mto tormen 
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complam to -mrald oonmdor tiat violonco had boon 

done to u perceptian of tho hnrrifiri undsrtlaiuiiii/j 

Ho next hmgi out a metaphjraioal diiHoul^ in oppljing 
right and -WTong to actiona, on tho snppcsibon that they oro 
mere oJToctj of sonsahom All BoumtiOM^ as inch, oro modes 
of oonsoioofinosa, or feelmgs, of a sontiont boin^ and most bo 
of a nature difleront froui their cansos. Colour is m the nund^ 
not an attribute of tho objeot but right and wrong aro quoH 
fipw of aohons, of objecti, and therefore must be idoas, not 
sensakons. Then, Qgtun, there can be nothing tmo or untmo 
in a saneabon all aensaboat are aliko just { wbOo tho moral 
rectitude of an acbon la something abwlnto and unvarying 
Lastly an aobons have a nature, or character ; somethmg 
truly belonging to them, and tmly aflirmablo of them it 
aobons hare no oharactor then they are all indifforcnt but 
this no one can affirm wo oU strongly boUore the contrary 
Aefaons are not mdifforent. They axe good or bad, better or 
worse. And if oo, they are deolared such by on act of 
menf a funefaon of the understanding 
^ The oathor considering his thoeiB establiahod, dodneos 
from it the coroUary that monili^ is eternal and twimulabhs. 
As an object of the Uoderstanding it has an mvanablo 
ecffneo. No will, not even Omnipotonco, cam mahe ihtngi 
other than they are. Bight and wrong as frr as thoy express 
the real characters of aobons, must immutably and nocossarily 
belong to tbe aobona. By a^on, is of course understood not 
a bore external effect, but an offeoi token along with its prm 
aple or rule, the mobves or reasons of tho being thot performs 
it. The matter of an aobon being the same, its morality 
repooes upon tho end or mobve of tho agent. Kothmg rain bo 
obligatory m us that was not so from eternity Tbe will of 
God conld not make a thing right was not right in its 
own nature. 

The author oloaes his first chapter with a entioism of tho 
doctnne of Protagoras — that man is the measure of all things 
— interpreting it as another phase of the view lie is com 

hatmg 

Although this cdiaptar is but a srmtTI part of the work, it 
completes the author s demonstrafaon of hu ethical theory 
^ Chapter II is on our Ideas of the Beauty and Defo^ty 
of Aobons, By these are meant our ploosurahle and painful 
senfaments, ansmgfrom the eonsidorabou of morel right ^d 
wrong expressed by eallmg some aobons amiable, and others 
odious, ihookmg vile. Although, in this aspect of aobons, 
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it ^YOuld seem tlmt the reference to a sense is 
Srahon ho still contends for the intcivcntion of tlio Under- 
£dinff The character of the Deity must appear more 
amiahlo^the better it IS hiowv and unrJcrslood , 

heino- without any special sensibilities, but knowing wbat 
ordeT’and happiness are, wonld icccivc pleasure from the co^ 
tomnlation ot a universe whci e order prevailed, and pam from 

to UC ) ccive Vico IS to be moved to condemnation 
Zays 130 a cons,dorat,on of tl,o croamstancos otaBacboa, 
and this involves intellectual discernment that 

The author now qualifies his doctrine hy the ^mar^^at 

to some supoiior beings the intellectua uatares 

explain the whole of the appearances, hnt inferior > 

S as the human, arc aided by .n.UncUve 
Our appetites and passions arc too strong for rca J ^ 
especmlly in early years Hence he is disposed to c^ncM^ 

that ‘ in contemplating the actions y,earO’ 

both a perception of the understanding and afeehng ^ 

but that this feeling of the while partly msfandave^^^ 

mainly a sense of congruity and incongmi y in aifiers 

author theiefore aUows something to innate 
fiom Shaftesbury, who makes the whole a matter ot m 

determination riptiues and 

Chapter HI relates to the omgm of 
Affections, by which he means more especially 
^nevolence H.s position liere is ttot Sdf- ore is tta js® 
of a Sensible being, Benevolence tbe essential o^n M g 
being. By flie veiy nature of onr eei^toe „t 

cannot but choose happiness for self , and it is omy 
intellectual consistency to extend the same oTisufficieacj' 

The same qualification, however, IS made ^ o , 

of a mere intellectual impulse in this matter, wi ^]je 

tutional tendencies These constitution^ en 
author considers as made up of our Appe „i nature 

while our Affections are founded on onr ra gatler’s 
Then follow a few observations in confirnm 
views as to the dismterested nature of ° l These 

Chapter IV is on onr Ideas of good and il as j,|]e 

are only a variety of our ideas of right and deter- 

feelmgs excited towards the moral Agent u , ouffht to he 
mines, with regard to a virtuous agent, that 
the better for his virtue The ground of sneh the 

however, is not solely that virtnons conduct p 
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happlnets of ttuitiWhI tmd tIco dctrocta from it this counts 
for mnob, but not for ulL Virtuo is in lUolf roirnrdablo; 
vio© IB of eesontial dement Our nndorstanding rocogniios 
the ebsoluto and ©temnl rcctitado, tbo mtrmsio fitness of tho 
prooeduro m botb ospoetB, 

^ Ohsptor V is entitled * Of the Roforonco of J[ortdify to 
tLe Divine Nature tho Rootitndo of our FnculUos and tho 
Grounds of Bchot Tho author moans to roplj to tho objoo- 
ticn that hii system in eottin^ up a entonon independent of 
God, 11 derogntory to tho Divino natnnx He ureoa that there 
mnst be attributes of tho Dmty indopendont of his vnM ns 
hu Eiutonoe Immensity PoTTor Wisdom} that Mind rfop- 
poies Truth apart from itsolf i that without morel disUnctioas 
there could bo no Morel Attribates m tho Deity Certain 
thugs are Inherent m his Nature, and not dopendont on his 
wifi. There is a limit to tho nmverso itsoIf two infinities of 
spa« or of duration are not possiblo. The necessary g«>d 
non of the dinne nature is a port of necessary trnth. Thus, 
morahty althongh not asserted to depend on tho will of tho 
Deify hi still resolvubla into his nature. In all this, Price 
avowedly followB Cudworth. 

He men starts another difOcolfy Mar not our fooultics 
be snstakBu, or be 80 constituted as to dccoivo ui P To which 
he fires the reply mode tn miliar to us by Hanulton that tho 
doi^ IS smendm the laoulfy^ that don^ being itsolf under 
the same imputataou. Nay more, a bomg cannot bo mado 
Buoh as to DO impcwod on by ialMbi^od what u falre is 
nothmg As to the cases of aotnal mistake thoso refer to 
matters attended with some diffloultr and It does not follow 
that we must be mutaken in casee that ore dear 
^ He concludes with a statemout of tho ultunato grounds of 
our bolioC, The*© arc, (1) Oonsoiousnos* or Fochng os in 
roffird to oar own cmstence our Bouiafaon*, passions, &o.j 
(2) Intuition comprising self-endont truths } and (3) Dodno- 
faou, or ArgumentatioiL He discusses under those the onst- 
ence of a material world, and affirms that we hare an Intuition 
that it iapomble. 

Chapter VL canaidori Fitness and Morel Obligation, and 
other prevailing forms of e:roree*ion regarding morality 
Fitnett and Unfitness denote Cougniity or Incongruity and 
are neoeasorily a perception of the Understanding 
y The term Obligation is more perplonng Still, it is but 
another name for rwhtnea What u is, by that very 

feet, obligatory Ob li ga ti on, therefore, cannot be the oreoture 
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of law, for law may command wliat is morally vrrong. The 
will of God enforced by rewards and pnmshments cannot 
make ngbt , it wonld only determme what is pnident Re 
wards and punishments do not make obligation, but suppose 
it Rectitude is a Law, tbe authoritative guide of a rational 
bemg It IS Supreme, universal, unalterable, and indispen- 
sable Self- valid and self-ongmated, it stands on immovabie 

foundations Bemg tbe one authority m nature, it is, in 
short, the Divme authority Even the obhgations of religion 
are but branches of umversal rectitude The Sovereign 
Authority is not the mere result of his Almighty Power, bnt 
of this conjomed with his necessary perfections and infinite 
excellence i 

He does not admit that obligation imphes an obhger ) 
j ' He takes notice of the objection that certain actions nay 
be right, and yet we are not bound to perform them , such'are 
acts of generosity and kindness But his answer throws no 
farther hght on his mam doctrine. j 

In noticing the theories of other writers m the same vBin, 
as WoUaston, he takes occasion to remark that, together ^jitli 
the perception of conformity or fitness, there is a suiple 
immediate perception urging us to act according to mat 
fitness, for which no farther reason can be assigned When 
we compare mnocence and eternal misery, we are struck vhtli 
the idea of unsuitableness, and are inspired m consequence 
with mtense repugnance I 

Chapter YH discusses the Heads or Divisions of Virtue, 
under which he enquires first what are virtuous actions, 
secondly, what is the true prmciple or motive of a virtuous 
agent , and thirdly, the estimate of the degrees of virtue 
He first quotes Butler to show that all virtue is ‘not 
summed up in Benevolence , repeatmg that there is an in- 
tnnsic rectitude in keepmg faith , and givmg the usual argn 
ments agamst IJtihty, grounded on the supposed crimes 
might be committed on this plea He is equally opposed to 
those that would deny dismterested benevolence, or won! 
resolve beneficence mto veracity He urges agamst Hutcheson, 
that, these bemg independent and distinct virtues, a distinc 
^ fvsense would be necessary to each, m other words, we sbonlo, 

' for the whole of virtue, need a plurahty of moral senses 
-w' His classification of Virtue comprehends (1) Duty to Go , 
which he dilates upon at some length (2) Duly to Ourselves, 
wheioin he mamtams that our sense of self-mterest is 
enough for us (3) Beneficence, the Good of others (4) 
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tnde. (6) Yeramty nrlnoh ho tnaulcaiea witli groat oamest- 
Tip<M, adverting eapeciallT to impartialiiy and hon ert y in onr 
enmnnw after truth. (6) Jnatioe, which he treota m ita appli 
catoon to the Bights or Property He conaiderB that the 
difficulties in practice arise partly from the oonfliot of the 
different heads, and partly from the different modee of opply 
in^ the same prmaplea which he gives as on answer to the 
objection fro m the great differonoes of men s moral sentimentB 
and praohces Ha allows, bemdea, that onstom, education 
and example, may hhnd and deprave onr intelleotnal and 
moral powers bat dames that the whole of onr notions and 
sentimanta could result from education. No amount of depm 
vity IS able utterly to destn^ onr moral disoemment 
v* Ohflpter VHL treats of iitention as an element in virtuous 
action. He mates a distmobon between Virtue in the 
Abstract and Virtue m Praoboe, or with reference to aH the 
crrcumstanoes of the agent. A man may do abstmot wrong 
through mistake, while as he aota with his best judgment and 
with upright mtantions, he is pmctioally nghh He grounds 
on this a poweifol appeal against every attempt at dominion 
over oonsmenoe. The re<roisites of Practical Morality are (1) 
Liberty or Free- will, on wmcb he takes the side of £ree-ft«iioy 
(2) Intelhgeuoe, without which there can be no perception of 
go^ and evil, and no moral agency (8) The Con^oionsness 
of Bectxtnde, or Bighteoos Int^tion. On he dwells at 
some length. No actaon is pro p er ly the action of a moral 
agent uiil« designed by him. A virtuous TDotrve is essentinl 
to virtna. On the question — Is Beuevoleuce a virtuous motiveP 
he repbes Not the Instmotrve benevolenoe of the parent, but 
onty Bationfll beuerolanoe which h© allows to ooinoide with 
rectitude. Beason preaidiag over Self love renders it a virtuoufl 
prmcrple likewise The preoonce of Beason m greater or lees 
decree is the entenon of the greater or lees virtue of any 
action. 

Ohnpter IX. is on the different Degrees of Virtne and Vice, 
and the modes of estimating them j u&e Diffloulfaes attending 
the Praotice of Yirtue the use of Trials, and the essentials of 
a good or a bad Ohamoter The consid^tions adduced are 
a number of perfectly well known irr-Tim. on the practice of 
moTuhty and scaxcely add anjthmg to the ehioidation of the 
author ■ Moral Theory The conolading chapter on Natural 
R e li gion, oontarus nothing ongmaL 

To sum up the views of Pnoe *— 

J l—l* regard. tliB Moral standard, haamertatimtiperoep- 
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tion of tlie Reason or the Understanding, — a sense of fitness or 
congruity between actions and the agents, and all the circum- 
stancea attending them, — is what determines Right and "Wrong. 

He finds it impiacticahle to maintain his position without 
sundry qualifications, as wo have seen Virtue is naturally 
adapted to phase every observing mind , vice the contrary 
Right actions must be pratc/aZ, wiong ungrateful to ns To 
behold virtue is to admire her In contemplatmg the actions 
of moral agents, we have both a perception of the under- 
standing and a feeling of the heart Ho thus re-adnuts an 
element of feeling, along with the intellect, in some undefined 
degree , contending only that all morality is not to be resolved 
into feeling or instmct Wo have also noticed another singn- 
lai admission, to the efiect that only superior natures can dis- 
cover virtue by the understanding Reason alone, did we 
possess it in a high degree, would answer all the ends of the 
passions Paiental aflfection would be unnecessary, if parents 
were sufficiently alive to the reasons of supporting the young, 
and were vii tnous enough to be always deternuned by them 

Utihty, although not the sole ground of Justice, is yet ad- 
mitted to be one important reason or ground of many of its 
maxims 

H — The nature of the Moral Faculty, in Price’s theory, 
IS not a sepal ate question from the standard, but the same 
question His discussion takes the foim of an enquiry mto 
the Faculty — ‘ What is the power within us that perceives 
the distinctions of Right and W rong ? ’ The two questions 
are mixed up thioughout, to the detiiment of precision m the 


reasoning 

With his usual facility of making concessions to other 
principles, he says it is not easy to determine how far out 
natural sentiments may be altered by custom, education, ana 
example while it would be unreasonable to conclude that all 
is derived from these sources That part of our mortu 
constitution depending on instinct is hable to be corrnpte 
by custom and education to almost any length , but the mos 
depraved can never sink so low as to lose all moral dis 
comment, all ideas of just and unjust , of which he offeis the 
smgular proof that men are never wantmg in resentment w aa 
they are themselves the objects of ill-treatment 

As regards the Psychology of Disinterested Action, he pro* 
vides nothing but a repetition of Butler (Chapter HI ) ana a 
vague assertion of the absurdity of denying dismteres 
benevolence. 
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m — On Hnman Happme**, ho has only a few goneral 
itrmorhB. Happmoes is an oVgcct of csscntml and otornal 
vahi® Happmeea u th® end^ end tho only end ooncoivoblo 
by ns, of God s providenoe and goroniment but Ho porsnos 
tbrw ®nd m Bubordmation to Toohtodo "Virtno tends to 
happinets, bnt does not ftl^raja sccuro iL A person that 
his life roihar tbsn violate his conscienco or betr^ 
has oonntry gives np all pOBSibtlity of tmy prosont rownra, 
oTii^ loses the more m proportion as Iris virtao is moro glonoas 
Neither cm the lloml Oode, nor m tho rolations of Ethics 
to Pohfaos and to Thciology, are any farther remarks on 
Price called for 
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Tho Theory of the Monil Sentaments is a wort of groat 
extent and elaboration. It is divided into five Parts caioh 
part being agam divided into Sootions, and these subdivided 
Into Obaptert. 

Paet L IS entitled^ Or the PfiOPBnnr of Aonenr S«cUon 
I iB, Of the Sense Fropnety Propriety it his word for 
Beotitode or Bight 

Obspter L, entitled, 'Of Sympathy is a febmiota fllos* 
trahon of the genend nature and workmgB of Sympathy 
/He calls in the expenence erf all tnanlaM to atte^ the 
I enstenoe of our lympatbetio impmlses. He shovrs through 
I what medium sympathy operates j namely by our placang 
lourselvee m the ntuatum of the cithor party and imagining 
prhat we shcmld feel in that case i He produces tho most 
notable examples of the impreesroue made on us by our 
vntueeamg the aotaona, ibe pleasurable and the pcinfal ex- 
proasiou of others efieots extending even to flotibous repre- 
sentationa. He then remarts that, although on some occasions, 
we take on pimply and purely the feehngs manifestod m our 
presonoe,— the gnef or joy of another ttuui, yet this is fiir from 
the universal oose a display of angry passion may prodaco 
m us hostility and disgust ; but this very result may be 
owing to our sympathy for tho person likely to soffer from 
the anger Bo our sympathy for gnef or for joy is imperfect 
until we know the cause and may be entirely suppressed* 
We take the vfhole situation into view as well as the expression 
of the feeling Henoe we often feel for another person what 
that person does not feel for himself we act out our own 
view of the situatian, not huu We feel for the ingrinA whaS 
they do not feel we sympathize even with the HeM. 
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Chapter II is ‘ Of the Pleasure of Mutual Sympathy'’ It 
contains illustrations of the delight that we experience in the 
sympathy of others , we being thereby strengthened m our plea- 
sures and relieved in our misenes He observes that we 
demand this sympathy more urgently for our painfnl emotions 
than for such as are pleasurable , we are especially intolerant 
of the omission of our friends to join m our resentments On 
the other hand, we feel pleasure in the act of sympathizmg, 
and find in that a compensation for the pain that the sight of 
pain gives us Still, this pleasure may be marred if the other 
party’s own expression of grief or of joy is beyond what we 
think suitable to the situation 

Chapter IH- considers ‘ the manner of our judging of the 
propriety of other men’s affections by their consonance with 
our own ’ The author illustrates the obvious remark, that 
we approve of the passions of another, if they are such as we 
ourselves should feel in the same situation We require that 
a man’s expression and conduct should be suitable to the 
occasion, according to our own standard of judgmg, namely, 
oui own procedure in such cases 

Chapter IV continues the subject, and draws a distinction 
between two cases , the case where the objects of a feeling do 
not concern either ourselves or the person himself, and the 
case where they do concern one or other The first case is 
shown in matters of taste and science, wheie we derive 
pleasure from sympathy, but yet can tolerate difference The 
other case is exemplified in our personal fortunes , in these, wo 
cannot endure any one refusmg us their sympathy StiH, h 
IS to be noted that the sympathizer does not fully attain iho 
level of the sufferer , hence the sufferer, aware of this, nrd 
desiiing the satisfaction of a full accord with his fnend, ton 
down his own vehemence tdl it can be fully met by the other, 
which very circumstance is eventnally for his own good, and 
adds to, rather than detracts from, the tranquillizing influence 
I of a friendly presence vWe sober down, onr feelings still more 
! before casual acquaintance and strangeis, and hence tlic 
greater equality of temper m the- man of the world than m 
I the recluse 

Chapter V makes an application of these remarks to cv- 
plain the difference between the Amiable and the Bespectnb o 
V irtues The soft, the gentle, and the amiable qualities am 
manifested when, as sympatbizers, we enter fully mto t lo 
expressed sentiments of another , the great, the awful au(^ 
respectable virtues of self-denial, are shown when the prmci 
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pal pomm concerned bringt down hla own to tho lord 
that tbo moat ordinary tympolhjr can conlynttain to Tho 
one « th# virtue of pinug much, the other of cij>ceUng little 

Siciion IT i* 0//Afl Dfonci of iU (?»/crenf pa non$ 
are eonntlent toM propndy ^ Under this head ho roriowa tho 
leading paitnons, ntmnrla how (hr, and why wo can ijnipa> 
thizo ^th each. 

Chapter L la on the Patnons having Oicir onpn in tho 
body Wo can oympathixo with hunger to a certain htmted 
extent, and in oortnm carcumilftnee* j hut vro can Tardy 
tolerate any very protmnent expinwion of iL Tho aatno 
limitation* apply to the pasnon of tho Mice. o partly 
armpathizo with bodily pain, but not with the violooL crprCB- 
tion of it Tboao feeling* are m marked contraat to tho 
pMBiona Kratod in the unaginatioa wherem our uppoUto for 
aympatby la cornplcto di*appointcd love or ombtuon, of 
frurada or of dipnty aro tuitablo to reprcfe-tation m nrt 
On the same pnnaplc, wo can ^rropathu-o with danger ; as 
regard* our power of concdnng wo are on a lord with tho 
BuflcTcr From our inabibty to enter into bodily pain, wo tbo 
more admire tho man that can bear U with finnucM. 

Chapter IL u on certam Passions depending on a pocnlinr 
turn of the Imagination Under this uo exempliBcs chioQy 
tho ntnation of two lover*, with whoso passion in its inten 
*ity a third person cannot synopathiie altliongh ono may enter 
into tho hopes of happiness, and into tbo daugora and calami 
tics often flowing from it 

V Chapter HL 1* on tho Unsocial Passion*. These necos- 
eanly divide our syrupathy between him that feds them and 
liim that i* their object Rcsontmont is especially hard to 
Bympothiio with, no may ooraolvea resent w r ong done to 
anotner but tho less so that tho sufllrcr strongly resents it 
Moreover thero i* m tho passion itself an olomont of tho dit* 
agreeable and repulsive its manifcdatJon is naturally dis- 
tastefuL It may bo nseful and otoq noeesmry but so ii a 
prison which is not on tha* account a pleasant ohjoct In 
order to make its ^ratiflcation agrooablc, thoro must bo many 
well known oonditions and qualification* attending it 

Chapter TV gives tho contrast of tho Social Piuwoni It 
Ii with the hnmane, tho bonorolont sonbmonts that onr sytn 
pathy IS nnrestnoted and eomploto. Even m thoir exec**, 
they never Inspire averaioii. 

Chapter V is on tho Solfish Passions, Ho suppoacss these 
in regard to sympathy, to bold a middle place Mtwoun the 
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social and the nnsocial. We sympatluze -with small joys and 
■with great sorrows , and not "with great joys (which dispense 
with onr aid, if they do not excite our envy) or with small 
troubles. 

Section III considers the cfeets of pivsjoei liy and adversity 
upon the judgments of mankind regarding propriety of action 

Chapter I puts forward the proposition that our sympathy 
with sorrow, although more lively than our sympathy with 
joy, falls short of the intensity of feehng in the person con- 
cerned It IS agreeable to sympathize with joy, and we do so 
•with the heart , the painfalness of entering into grief and 
misery holds us back Hence, as he remarked before, the 
magnanimity and nobleness of the man that represses his 
woes, and does not exact our compassionate participation 

Chapter II inquires into the origin of Ambition, and of 
the distinction of Ranks Proceeding upon the pnnciple just 
enounced, that mankind sympathize with joy rather than with 
sorrow, the author composes an exceedingly eloquent homily 
on the worship paid to rank and greatness 
? Chapter III , in continuation of the same theme, illustrates 
the corruption of our moral sentiments, ansmg from this 
worship of the great ‘ We frequently see the respectful 
attentions of the world more strongly directed towards the 
rich and the great, than towards the wise and the -nrtuous 
‘ The external graces, the frivolous accomphshments of that 
impertment and foolish thmg called a man of fashion, are 
commonly more admired than the sohd and mascuhne virtues 
of a wainor, a statesman, a philosopher, or a legislator ’ 

PaET II IS Of hlBRIT AID) DeMEEIT , OR OF THE OBJECTS OF 
Reward and Punishment It consists of three Sections 


Section I IS, Of the Sense of Mei it and Demerit 
Chapter L maintams that whatever appears to be the 
proper object of gratitude, appears to deserve reward , and 
that whatever appears to be the proper object of resentment, 
appears to deserve punishment. The author distmgnishes 
between gratitude and mere love or likmg , and, obversely, 
between resentment and hatred Love makes us pleased to 
see any one promoted , but gratitude urges us to be ourselves 
the instrument of their promotion 


nne instrumeni; oi tneir promotion 

Chapter II determmes the proper objects of Cratitude and 
Resentment, these bemg also the proper objects of Bewar 
and Punishment respectively ‘These, as well as all the 
other passions of human nature, seem proper, and are approve 
of, when the heai t of every vmpai tial spectator entii ely sympath^^^ 
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vnOi {heaiy -wten every IndlSeront by-fltandor cntiroly enters 
jnto, and goo* along with them. In short, a good mond ) 
detaaon is ohtained by the unanimous vote of nil impartial ^ 
persons. 

This view is in occordanco with the oonrso taton by tho 
mind in tho two contrasting utanhons- In syrapathuing with 
tho joy of a prosperous person, wo approve of hjs complacent 
and grmteftil sentiment towards tho author of his prosperity 
vre make his gratitude our own in lympothiring with sorrow 
we enter into, and approve of, the natui^ resentment towards 
the sgont cansing iL 

Chapter HL romarti that where wo do not approve of tho -j 
conduct of the person conferring tho benefit, wo have little 
sympathy with the gmtitudo of the receiver wo do not 
care to enter into the gratitude of the favountos of profijgato 
monarchs. 

Chanter IV supposes the case of our approving strongly 
the oonduot snd the moUvet of a beno/octor m which case wo 
Brmpathae to a oorrespoading degree with tho gratitudo of 
the recerver 

Chapter V sums up tho asaljms of the Sense of Kent and 
of Dement thus > — The souse of Ment is a compound soati* 
xnent, made up of two distmot emotions a din^ sympathy 
with the sentamenta of the agent (ooastatnting tho propnoty 
ofthe acbcm) and an mdir«A sympathy with the grafatude of 
the recipient The sanso of Demerit inoluHps a direct anti 
pathy to the sentunente of the agent an indiroot sym 
pathy with the resentment of tho sufTorer 
&tchon Of Jugiux <xjtd Berufiafneo. 

Chapter L compares tho two virtuoa. Actions of a bene. 
ficant tendency fiom proper moUvee, seem alone to require a 
reward actions of a huruul tendency from improper motives, 
aeem elone to deserve pumsbment It is the nature of Bene* 
floenco to be free the mere abeenoe of it dooe not expose to 
punishment. Of ell the dutae* of beneficence, the one most 
olhod to perfect obligation is gratitude but although we tali, 
of the debt of gratitude (wo do not say the debt of cAoniy) 
we do not punish lugiatitiido. 

B aee n tment, the souroe of punishment, is given for defence 
agomat pcwitave evil we employ it not to extort benefits, but to 
repel injuries. Kow the iqjury is the violatian of Jnstioe. 
The sense of mankmd goee along with the employment of 
violence to avenge the hurt done by ugustice, to prevent the 
ihjury, and to reatrmm the ofiender Beneficence, then, is the 
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p +Lft want of it is not tlie subject of 

subject 0 gfises where a beneficent act u 

punisbment ibere y obliErmg a father to support 

compelled ^7 mterfenug when 

his family, these cases are immateiial excep- 

TuX r ht ard^fimtiou He might ^-e f 

the feeling of Merit , . . mature to his own care, 

ra.rrronis'^rtU 

m approve, tteretoe, of each oae ® Ve 

tnt then it must not he to the ’'“‘'^Stofot itself, how 
primary feelmg of self-preserva i fellows It is when 

ever, he shocked at causing luj y into the mental 

we pass out of this point of and enter mte 

state of the spectator oi onv jeay he true that 

mjustice and the stmg of Kemors hinielf to man- 

every mdmdual in his own bieast avow 

kinZ yet he dares not l®®^ when he 

that he acts on this Pr^°.®^Pl® /- ^fis cond^emned when he 

outstrips his fellows in a fair race > actor takes 

jostles or tiips np a competitor ^^^^7 Shame, 

liome to hi^elf this feelmg, a feelmg known 

Dread of Pumshment, a generous action 

So with the obverse He that pertoim ^ aupk^^ 
can reahze the sentunente of t ® f fjie suppose! 

himself by sympathy with the approbatmn 
impartial judge This is the sense of ^®™ „f fhm con 

- ^Chapter HI gives reflections upon th i^^ent upon 
stitution of our nature Human being to mutual 

one another for mutual assistance, and P ^ gcence, 

injuries Society might e^t witW ove or 
but not without mutual absi^ence fr v Justice the 

IS the ornament that embellishes the j.-Ue°c)bservance of 

mam pillar that supports it It those 

Justice that we need that consciousness ^1'^®®®"’ g^paihy 
terrors of mental punishment, growing ®J ^^^eessary 

with the disapprobation of our felWs dictates on 

to the existence of society, and we often defe ^^d com- 

that ground , but, without loolang to such a rem te 
prehensive end, we are plunged into remorse for> its vi 
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br fbe Bhorter prooeM of refomng to tho cenrore of tt 
po*ed Bpeciatar [m otiiOT worda, to tie laoctioii of pablio 


Secfim IIL — 0/ tK* «^uctk« o/ Fortime aenii- 

menit of vuaCand^ with ng^ to tU UerU and tke Dement of 
ocfwju 

ETory yohmtary aotura conaurta of three parte : — (I) the 
Inteation or motive, (2) the Uochamsm, ai xrheu tre lifl the 
hand, and give a hlo^f and (8) the Oonaoqnence*. It la, in 
principle, admitted by all, only the firtt, the Intention, 
can be the auhjecst of hlAme. The Mechamam la m itself 
indifferent. So the Consequences cannot be properly imputed 
to the agent, unless intended by him. On this last pomt, 
howeyer, mantmd do not always edher© to thcnr general 
ttiwtitti when they come to partioular cases, they are m 
fluenced, m thmr estimate of ment and dement, by the actual 
conseqnenoea of the actioin 

Chapter L oonaidera the cBuaea of tins influence of Forfame 
Grahtade require ia the first instance, that some pleasure 
should have been conferred Beaentment prensupposes paun 
These require fluther that the olii^ect of slmnld 

itself fusoeptible of pleasure and pain they abonld be 
human beings or animals. Thirdly, It is requisite that they 
should have produoed the effects from a aemgn to do sa 
Kow the abeenoe of the pleasurable consequences intended by 
a beneficent agent leaves out one of tho excitmg onuses of 
gratitude, although including another the obsenoe of the 
poinfol oansequenoee of a maleficent act leaves out one of 
the ezcnting causes of reaentznent henoe leas graUtude seems 
due m the one, end less resentment in the other 


Chapter IL treats of the extent of this influence of Fortune 
The effects of it are, first, to diminish, m our eyes, the ment 
of laudable, and the demmtt of blameable, actions, when tl^y 
fad of thou* intended effects and, secondly to moroase the 
foehnga of ment and of dement beyond what is due to the 
motives, when the aotions ohanco to be followed by extra- 
ordtoary pleasure or pam. Suooess enhancea our estimate of 
all great enterprises fadure takes off the edge of our resent- 
ment of great onmee. 

The author thinks (Chapter HL) that final causes can be 
assigned for this irregularify of Bentaments. In the first 
plac^ it would bo highly dangerous to seek out and to resent 
mere bad mtentiona. In the next place, it is desirable that 
benefleant wishes should be put to tho proof by resulta. And. 
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hivll), ti' lofrnuli tlio kntlcnc) to rc <ont c\il, nlUiongh tin- 
mtoiuUil, it good In II tij-i'im oxlcnt tint men pliould bo 
tanglit inft ii'^o ciri tun'ipcclion on Uio point of infnngnig 
one nnotheik lmppim '‘'‘4 

Jki 1 Ui is (iititled Of Tiif, Fof.snvTfO'. or our Junr.MrMS 
C'SCI I M\u 01,1 0\\', sjMIMfNTo AM) CO'.DLCT, A'.D Of Till’ 
Si st>i o! nur\ 

Oti'ijiti'i I IS ‘ Of the I’l iiK ijdc of Self-npprolnt ion nnd of 
.Sell-disujjpi ob itnm ’ Ibuing pio\iotisl^ iissigned llio origin 
of oiu pidirments re^jn'i ting otbci the nntbor now piococds 
to tnice out oiir jiidmnents rc-^ptoting oniiel\es Tlie oxpliimi- 
lion IS siill the s line We iip[»ro\c or dis'ip[uo\e of our own 
condutt, according ns we ftti that tho impartml spectator 
would nppio\e oi (Iisipjuoce of it 

To a sold 11} human betnt;, moral judgments would never 
c\is{ A ninii would no mote think of tho merit nnd dement 
ol Ins seidinionts (Imn of tho be iiit} or deformit} of his own 
face Sticii ciiticism is cvotciscd tiist upon other lieings , but 
the ciitic c innot help seeing that lie m Ins turn is criticised, 
and ho is tliereb} led to njipl} tho common st.indard to bis 
own actions, to dnido Inmselt as it wcic into two persons — 
(be cxamuior or pulgc, nnd poison c\amincd into, or judged 
of llo knows what conduct ot Ins will bo appro\cd of bj 
olhcis, and wliat condemned, according to the standaid be 
Ininsolf eiiiplo} s upon otlioia , Ins concurrcuco m this appro- 
bition or disappiolntion is sclf-appiobation oi sclf-disappioba- 
tion The bajipj consciousness ot viituo is tho consciousness 
of the fa\oui-.iblc icgaids of other men 

Cbajilcr II IS ‘ Of the love of Praise, and of Praise- 
woi Lbiness , the di cad of Blame, and of Blame-wortbincss , 
a long and impoitant chapter Tho author endeavours to 
tiaco, accoiding to bis piinciplo of sjunpatby, tbe desire of 
Piaise-w 01 tbiucss, as well ns of Praise We approve certam 
conduct in otbeis, and aio thus disposed to approve tbe same 
conduct in oui’sclves wbat we praise as judges of oui fellow- 
men, we deem pi aisc-w oi tby, and asjnre to leabze m onr own 
conduct Some men may diffor fiom ns, and may withhold 
that piaiso, we may bo pained at tbe circumstance, but w'e 
adbeie to om love of tbe piaise-woitby, even when it does 
not bung tbe praise When we obtain the pimse we are 
pleased, and stiengtbened m onr estimate , tbe approbation 
that we receive confiiras onr self-approbation, but d.oes not 
give bn tb to it In short, tbeieare two prmciples at work 
witbm ns We aie pleased with approbation, and pained by 
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^0 aro farther pleiuod if the approbation oom 
oidefl with what we approve when wo are onrsolvcs ootmff 03 
jadgCB of other men. The two dlspositiona vary in thoir 
•trength in individnols, conflnnmg each other when in 
ooncort, thwarting oaoh other when op 2 >o«d. The onthop 
hjMt painted % nninbor of atnkmg sittitiona onring out of 
their oonflicti. He enquires why we ore more pai n oa by un 
montod reproach, than lifted up W unmoritod approbation 
and assigns os the reason that the painful state is more 
pungent the oorrospondmp pleasurable state. He showi 
now those men whoso productions are of nneertom mont, as 
poets, are more the slaves of approbation, than the authors of 
unmistalceahle disoovenei m soieiice In the extreme oasca 
of unmerited reproach, ho points out the appeal to the all 
seemp Judge of the world, and to a future state nghtly con 
ceived protestrag however against the view that would 
reserve the oolostial regions for monks and fhars, and condemn 
to the infernal, all the heroes, etatoemon, poc^ and philo> 
sopbers of former ages all tbs inventors of the useful arts 
the protectors, mstmotors, and benefactoni of mankind and 
all those to whom our natorol sense of pmse>worthinee8 
forces us to ascribe the highest merit and mi^ exalted virtue 
Chapter IIL is On the m&oenoe and authority of Oon 
saenoe another long obaptnr ooonpied more with moral 
roflechotiB of a prach^ kmd than with tho following out of 
the anolysia of our moral soniunent. Conceding that teati 
mony of the supposed impartial spectator docs not of itself 
always support a man, he yet asserts its influence to be greot, 
and that by it aloue we can see what relates to ourBalves in. 
the proper shapo and dimensions. It is only m this way that 
we can pre&tr the interest of many to the mterest of one the 
interest of others to our owiu To fortify ns m this hard 
lesson two different schemes bare been proposed one to 
inoreaio our feelings for others, the other to dimnuih our 
fee li ngs for ourselves. The first is prescribed by the whming 
and melancholy moraliita, who will never allow ns to be 
happy because at every moment many of our follow bemgs 
are m misery Tho second is the doctrine of the Stoics, who 
annihilate s^ mterest m favemr of the vast oommouweolth 
of nature on that the author bestows a lengthened oomment 
and coirecticm, founded on his theory of regulating the mam- 
festations of joy or gnof by the light of the impartial judgo. 
Ho gives bifl own panacea for human misery namely tin 
power of nature to acoommodate men to their permanent mtu 
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aiion, and to restore tranquillity, whicli is the one secret of 
happiness 

Chapter IV. handles Self-Deceit, and the Origin and Use 
of General Rules. The interference of our passions is the 
groat obstacle to our holding towards ourselves the position 
of an impartial spectator From this notorious fact the author 
deduces an argument agamst a special moral faculty, or moral 
sense , ho says that if wo had such a facnlly, it would surely 
judge our own passions, which are the most clearly laid open 
to it, more conoctly than the passions of others 

To conect our self-partiality and self-deceit is the use of 
general rales Our repeated observations on the tendency of 
pai ticular acts, teach us what is fit to be done generally , and 
our conviction of the pi opnety of the general rules is a power- 
ful motive for applymg them to our own case It is a mistake 
to suppose, as some have done, that rales pieccde espeiience, 
on the contrary, they are formed by finding from experience 
that all actions of a certam kind, m certain circumstances, are 
approved of "When established, wo appeal to them as stan- 
dards of judgment m right and wrong, but they are not the 
origmal judgments of mankind, nor the ultimate foundations 
of moral sentiment. 

Chapter V contmues the subject of the authority and m- 
fiuence of General Rules, maintaming that they are justly 
regarded as laws of the Deity The grand advantage of 
general rales is to give steadiness to human conduct, and to 
enable us to resist our temporary varieties of temper and dis- 
position They are thus a grand security for human duties 
That the important rales of morahiy should be accounted laws 
of the Deity is a natural sentiment Men have always ascribed 
to their deities their own sentiments and passions , the deities 
held by them m special reverence, they have endowed with 
their highest ideal of excellence, the love of virtue and bene- 
ficence, and the abhorrence of vice and mjustice The re- 
searches of philosophical mquiry confirmed mankmd m the 
supposition that the moral faculties carry the badge of autho- 
rity, that they were mtended as the goveriung prmciples of 
oui nature, acting as the vicegerents of the Deity This 
inference is confirmed by the view that the happiness of men, 
and of other rational creatures, is the ongmal design of the 
Author of nature, the only purpose reconcilable with the 
perfections we ascribe to him 

Chapter VL is on the cases where the Sense of Duty 
should be the sole motive of conduct , and on those where it 
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cttght to jcnn irlth other motives. Allowing the unport- 
onoe of lengion nmnng human motives, be does not concur 
mth the view that would rneicvi religious oonsideTationfl the 
sole laudable motives of action. The sense of duty is not the 
only pmiaiple of our oonduofc it is the ruling or govenung 
one. It may be a question, however on what oocasiona we 
are to proceed strictly by the sense of dnty, Eind on whnt 
oooasions give way to some other sentimont or afifeotion. The 
author answers that m the actions prompted by benevolent 
aifeetiotLS, we are to follow out onr sentnnenta as much as 
our sense of dnty and the contrary with the malevolent 
passions. As to the passions, we are to follow duty m 

smaTI matters, and self interest in great. Bat the rules of 
dntr predominate most m cases where they are determined 
with exactness, that is, m the viitne of Jostioe. 

Piet TV Or ths orecr ov Utiutt dpoh thi Shfihihit 
Of AppBOHiTioir 

Ohapter L is cm the Beauty anaing out of Utilify It is 
bare that the author sets forth the dismal career of the poor 
man s son, whom heaven m the hour of her anger has curst 
with ambition, and enforoes his fbminte mc^ lesson of 
oontentment and tranquilhly 

Ohapter IL is the oooneiion of Utility with Moral Appro- 
bation. There are many actians possemng the kind of b^uty 
or ohunn anting firom utility and henx», it may be mam 
tamed (as wus done by Home) that our whole approbation of 
vntue may he explained on thm prinojple. And it may be 
granted that there is a comoidenoe between cmr sentnnenta 
of approbation or disapprobation, and the usefbl or hnrtfnl 
qnalitiee of actions Stul, the author holds that this utih^ 
or hurtftihiesH is not the foremost or pnnoipal souroe of our 
approbation. In the first place, he thinlcs it moongmoua that 
wo should have no other reason for praising a TnAn than for 
praising a chest of drawers. In the next plaoe, he cantends at 
length that the nsafulness of a disposition of Tninii la seldom 
the first ground of onr approbotaon. Take, for example, the 
qualities useful to oureqlvee — reason and self-oommaud we 
approve the first as lost and accurate, before we are aware of 
its bemg useful j and as to self-command, we approve it quite 
as mnob for its propriety as for its utility it is the ooincidence 
of our opmion with the opmion of the spectator and not an 
eetnnate of the oompandave ntflity that afieots ns Begordiug 
the qualities useful to others — numani^ generosity pubbo 
Bpmt and justice — he merely repeats his own theory that they 
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are approved by our enteriug into the view of the impartial 
BpectaW. The examples cnt^ only show that these virtues 
are not approved from self-interest , as when the soldier throws 
away his life to gam somethmg for his sovereign He also 
puts the case of a sohtary human bemg, who might see fitness 
m actions, but could not feel moral approbation 
^ Past V The influence op Custom on the Moeal Senti- 
ments The first chapter is a pleasing essay on the influence 
of custom and fashion on manners, dress, and m Pine Art 
generally The second chapter makes the application to our 
moral sentiments Although custom will never reconcile us to 
the conduct of a Nero or a Claudius, it will heighten or blunt 
the dehcacy of our sentiments on right and wrong The fashion 
of the tunes of Charles PL made dissoluteness reputable, and 
discountenanced regularity of conduct There is a custom- 
ary behaviour that we expect m the old and m the young, 
in the clergyman and m the military man The situations of 
different ages and countries develop characteristic qualities — 
endurance in the savage, humanity and softness m the cmhzed 
community But these are not the extreme instances of the 
principle We find particular usages, where custom has ren- 
dered lawful and blameless actions, that shock the plainest 
principles of right and wrong, the most notorious and universal 
IS mfanticide 

Paet VI The characteb op Vietub 



Section I IS on Prudence, and is an elegant essay on the 
heau idSal of the prudential character Section II considers 
rkm defer as affecting other people Chapter L is a disquisition 
on the comparative priority of the objects of our regard 
After self, which must ever have the first place, the members 
of our own family are recommended to our consideration 
Remoter connexions of blood are more or less regarded 
accordmg to the customs of the countiy, in pastoral countries 
clanship IS manifested , in commercial countries distant rela- 
tionship becomes mdifferent Official and business connexions, 
and the association of neighbouihood, determine friendships 
Special estimation is a still preferable tie Favours received 
determine and require favours m return The distmction of 
ranks is so far founded m nature as to deserve our respect 
Lastly, the miserable aie recommended to our compassion 
Next, as regaids societies (Chap H ), since our own country 
stands first in our regard, the authoi dilates on the virtues of 
a good citizen Finally, although om effectual good offices 
may not extend beyond our countiy, our good-will may 
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embraoe tho 'wtote toutwi®. Th\ft univcml bcneroleiice 
hcTTferer the Mithar thmkB aanst repose on the belief m n 
benevolent all-'mee governor of tbe world m reolaed, for 
example, m the meditation* of Maroos Antoninne 

Sochon HL Of Gi^-oommand. On this topio tbe author 
produoee a Bpleudid, moral eaaj in which he describe* tbo 
vanons modes of our Belf>eetunation, and draws a contrast 
between pnde and vamty In so far as oonoems bi* Bthioal 
theory he has stall the cntenon of the virtne, the degree 
nni^ mode oomroendod by the impartial spectator 

Pakt VIL Op Smnia or Moeil Phtlosqpht. On thi* 
we need only to Temart that it u on interestmg and valuable 
oontribntion to the hutory end tiie ontimetm of the Ethical 
systems-* 

The Ethical theory of Adam Smith may be thns stonmed 
up- — . 

L — The Ethical Standard is the judgment of an importml v 
speotator or cntio and our own jndraents are derived by 
reSswuce to what thi* spectator w^d approve or disapprove. 

Probably to no one hna this ever ^ipeared a sufficient 
acoount of Right and Wrong It prondee against one defect, 
the self partumty of the a^ent but gives no account wbatevor 
of the grotindi of tbe anbo s own judgment, and TnnVfa no 
provision agsmst his fallQnhty It may be very well on points 
wbere menu moral sentiments are tolerably unammons, but it 

* It la perhEiw iroith vhfla to quote a amtasce or tvo string the 
antbor'a optmon on the theory of the Uonl Bfinae. Agtmai ereiy 
acDOvnt of the prinatple of epprobetiim, vhlch iruhiM it depend upon a 
peonliar eeptimimt, diatioct &om erery crth*, I wonld otnect, that it la 
strange that ttdi nrdiiDcnl, wUcih Fnmdeiioe imdontted^ intanded to 
be the gorecning yrinaipU of bmneii natore, ahoold hitherto hare been 
K> UtUe taheo notioe a* not to ban ^ a same in any langoage. Tbe 
-wtvd Monl Senee la of rery late formaao^aad oannot yet be ooimdcred 
as maUng part of the Kn^ah tongue. word approbation has bot 
within thtae £erv years be^ cppropDated to denote poccdkidT anything 
of this kmi In pcopii e ^ of langv^^e we approre of wtaterer la entirely 
to <nr itlifactkiB — of form of a boilding, of the oontrmnoa of a 

mashtne, of the flaTcmr of a dish of tneal. The word eonadenoe doM not 
immediately denote any tacnl faoolty by which we approre or di^pprore. 
Conaoieinoe roppoeea, indeed, the ezi^enee of aome such lenity and 
prowilT alpiflt* oar eofiaeiouoeaa of haTlng aeUd agreeably or ocaitiaiy 
to lia dlrecUona. When lore, hatted, Joy eotrow mtltade, rmaitinenL 
with ao ibany otho paaskmi which ara all nppoad to be the sobjects of 
thla pcindp}^ bars made thmaelTca ontiddfrable anouxb to get Qilea to 
know them by ia ft not anrpdilng that the aoTereign 3 them ail 
hitberto hare been ao little heeded that, a few jSlloaophers excxfited, 
nobodyhasyet thought it worth vh&e to bestow a name upon it f 
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18 valueless in all questions where there are fundamental 
diffei onccs of view 

n — In the Psychology of Ethics, Smith would consider the 
moral Faculty as identical with the power of Sympathy, which 
he treats as the foundation of Benevolence A man is a moral 
bemg in proportion as he can enter mto, and realize, the 
feelings, sentiments, and opinions of others 

Now, as morality would never have existed hut for the 
necessity of protecting one human being against another, the 
power of the mind that adopts other people’s mterests and 
views must always be of vital moment as a spring of moral 
conduct , and Adam Smith has done great service m develop- 
mg the workings of the sympathetic impulse 

Ho does not discuss Fiee-will On the question of Dism- 
terested Conduct, he gives no clear opimon While denying 
that oui sympathetic impulses are a refinement of self-love, he 
would seem to admit that they bring their own pleasure with 
them , so that, after aU, they do not detract from our happi- 
ness In other places, he recognizes self-sacnfice, but gives 
no analysis of the motives that lead to it , and seems to think, 
with many other moralists, that it requires a compensation m 
the next world 

' in — His theory of the constituents of Happiness is 
simple, pnuutive, and crude, but is given with earnest convic- 
tion Ambition he laughs to scorn ‘ What, he asks, can be 
added to the happiness of the man who is m health, out of 
debt, and has a clear conscience ? ’ Agam, ‘ the chief part of 
happiness consists in the consciousness of bemg beloved, 
hence, sudden changes of fortune seldom contribute to happi- 
ness ’ But what he dwells upon most peisistently, as the 
prime condition of happmess, is Contentment, and Tranquillity 

rV — On the Moral Code, he has nothing pecuhar As to 
the means and inducements to morahly, he does not avail 
himself of the fertihty of his own pnnciple of Sympathy 
Appeals to sympathy, and the cultivation of the power of 
entering into the feehngs of others, could easily be shown to 
play a high part in efficacious moral suasion 

V — He affords httle or no grounds for remarkmg on the 
connexion of Morahty with Politics Our duties as citizens 
are a part of Moralily, and that is all 

VI — He gives his views on the alliance of Ethics with 
Religion Ho does not admit that we should refer to the 
Rehgious sanction on all occasions He assumes a bene- 
volent and all- wise Governor of the world, who will ultimately 
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redress &ll iDSCofllities, ond remody aH^ontstojidiDg injaftioQ. 
■Wtat this Being approve*, howemr, Is to be inferrco solely 
from the principles of benevolence. Onr regard for ham is to 
be ahown, not finvoloua obeeimnoes, saenfioes, ceremonies, 
and vain mppbcationa, bnfc jnst and beneficent ootaons. 
Tbe antbor stndionflly ignores a revelation, and ounstmot* for 
hunself n Natoral Heligion, grounded on a benevolent and 
jnst administration of tbe univoTBe. 

In Smith B Essay tbe pnrely soontifio enomry is overlaid 
by praoticel oTid hortatory disaertations, and by eloquent de- 
Imeationi of obnraoter ana of beau ideals of vu^ous oondnet. 
Bm style being tbni pitched to tbe popular key ho never 
pushes home a metophyxioal analysis , so that even his 
lavonnte tlwmfij Sympathy, is not phuoeophicQlly sifted to 
the bottom. 

DAVID HABTLEY [1705-1757 ] 

Tbe ‘ Observations on Mon (1749) is the first systematio 
efibri to explain the phenomena of mmd by the Law of 
Association. It contains also a philoeophioal hypothesis, that 
mental states are prodnoed by the vibraium of mfimtesnnal par- 
tiniwi of the nerves. This analogy borrowed from the nudn 
lations of the hypothehcol rabstnnoe eetber has been censured 
as omde, and n^ been entirely superseded. But, although 
an imperfect analogy it novertnelesB kept constantly before 
the TriTni^ of Hartley the doable aspect of all mental pheno- 
mena, thus preventmg erroneous explanatioua, and often 
suggesting correct ones. In this respect, Aristotle and Hobbes 
are tbe only persons that ram be named as equally fortunate. 

The ethical remarks coutoined m tbe (Observations, 
relate only to the seoond head of summary tbe P^ohology of 
Ethics, u e shall take first, the account of disinterestedoeBS, 
^d, next, of the moral sense. 

^ 1 Dmnisraiednett Under the name Sympathy Hartley 
iDclndfls four lands of foehnge* — (T) Bejoicmp at the happi 
ncas of others — Sociality, Good will. Generosity Grafatude 

Gnenug for the misery of others — Oompossion Ueroyj 
^3 Eejoioing at the misery of others — An^ Joalonsy 
Cnielty ilahce and (4) Gnoving for the happinees of others 
— Emulatioii, Envy AE these feelings may be shown to 
originate in assooiation. "We select as examplee of Hartley b 
method. Benevolence and Oomposmon BOTevolenoe is the 
pleasing affection that prompts us to act for the benefit of 
other*. It IS not a pnnutrre foeUng j but grows out of such 
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circumstances as tile following Almost all tLe pleasures, 
and few, in comparison, of the pains, of children, are caused 
by otheis, who aie thus, m the course of time, regarded 
with pleasure, independently of their usefulness to ns 
Many of our pleasures are enjoyed along with, and are 
enhanced by, the piesence of others This tends to make us 
more sociable Moreover, we aie taught and required to put 
on the appearance of good-will, and to do kindly actions, and 
this -may beget in ns the proper feelings Tmally, we must 
take into account the praise and rewards of benevolence, 
together with the reciprociiy of benefits that we may justly 
expect All those elements may be so mixed and blended as 
to pioduco a feeling that shall teach us to do good to others 
without any expectation of reward, even that most refined 
recompense — the pleasure ansing from a beneficent act 
Thus Haitley conceives that he both proves the existence of 
disinterested feeling, and explams the manner of its develope- 
ment 

His account of CoDvpassion is similar In the young, the 
signs and appeal ances of distress excite a painful feehng, by 
recalling then own experience of misery In the old, the 
connexion between a feehng and its adjuncts has been 
weakened by experience Also, when children are brought 
up together, they are often annoyed by the same thmgs, and 
this tends powerfully to create a fellow-feelmg Again, when 
their paients are lU, they are taught to cultivate pity, and 
are also subjected to unusual restramts All those things 
conspire to make children desire to remove the suffermgs of 
others Various crrcumstances mcrease the feeling of pity, as 
when the sufferers are beloved by ns, or are morally good 
It IS confirmatory of this view, that the most compassionate 
are those whose nerves are easily irritable, or whose ex- 
perience of afifrction has been considerable 

2 — -The Mm al Sense Hartley denies the existence of any 
moral mstmct, or any moral judgments, proceeding upon the 
eternal relations of thmgs If there be such, let mstances of 
them be produced prior to the influence of associations Still, 
our moral appi obafron or disapprobation is dismterested, and 
has a factitious mdependence (1) Children are taught what 
IS right and wrong, and thus the associations connected with 
the idea of praise and blame are transferred to the virtues 
mculcated and the vices condemned (2) Many vices and 
virtues, such as sensuality, mtemperance, malice, and the 
opposites, produce immediate consequences of evil and good 
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Tcfpoctivrlr (3) Tho benefit* irame^iato err (at least) 
obnon*, llonHng from tho Tnines of other*, kindle loro 
towards them, and thereafter to tlw nrtaes they exhibit. 
(4) Another coamderabon ta tho forrfinw of nrfit- arising 
from tho jmitablcnc*i of tho Tirtaea to each other and to Uio 
beauty order and perfection of tho world (fi) Tlio hopes 
and fear* conneclod with a foturo life strengthen tho feelings 
connected with Tlrinc (G) Meditation upon God and prayer 
haro a llVo effect. * All the plcfltsnrca and paini of sentatioo, 
imagination, amlntioa (pndo and mnlty), self intorcst, iyia- 
pathy, and thcopathy (affection toward* God), as far ai they 
arc consistent with ono another with the frame of onr natures, 
and with tho coorso of tho world beget in ns a moral sense, 
and lead ni to tho loro and approbation of rirtno and to tlio 
fear lialred, ond ahhorreneo of nee This moral scnwi, 
therefore cames ita own anthonty witli it, inasraatdi as it is 
tho tnm total of all tho rest, and the nltimato result from 
them} and employ* the whole force and anthonty of tho 
■wtofe natare of roan ogomst any parbcnlar part of it that 
rcbol* Qgamst (bo dctcrmioatioos uid comacands of tho con 
science or moral jod^ont. 

Hartley s onalysis of tho moral sonso Is a greot adtnnco 
upon Hohbca and Mandorillc, who malre self loro tho immo- 
dmto constituent, instead of a romoto canse, of consoiooco 
Our moral consaousnots may thus bo treated as peculiar and 
distiuguishablo from other mental bIdIos, while at tho samo 
tune it If domed to bo unique and irTcsolrablo. 

TnOMAfl BEID flTlCMA) 

Held ■ Ethical nows ore giron in lus Essays on tho Aotire 
Powers of tho Mind. 

Atux Fnuroox (17 i 18l#),Iinotof roflldmtfanpoTtsiiesln jcrclr 
E t hi ca l Iheoiy to demand a foil aWract. Tho follovtiig remark on htn 
riewa h mad* by r«f<waor \dtch* — P't^kjh, whOa holding with 
IWd that Iho notion of Rlghtarm !a not raaolrabla Into itnitr or to ho 
derited Irtm sympathy oc a toorol aetuo, goo* a stqj beyond both BeW 
and Stamrt fn ths faqnhr which b« raiica tT^iardlnf the definite natoro 
and ntnmd of lUghtaeai lUdf. The foUowing li hU deflniUoa of Vorril 
Good: — Moral rood Is tho spedfio eicellcnee snd MUitr of botnan 
nature, and mond depcartty Ita apedfio defect and wretchodn»m Tho 
eiecllcKo of human natars conalsta In fottr thlnj^ drawn Dota/lar 
the analoCT of th# cardinal rlrtoeai (1) SMZ (Sviadoo) j (2) Stntnkntt 
the pHodpal eiccllcnce of a croatnre deatlned to perform a part la 
social Ufe (Jostioe) (1) niftm (Temporanee) (4) tortf or 

energy to oremome oWtamos (Fortuode). the sietim io 
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Essay m, entitled The Peinolples or Action, contains 
(Part m ) a disquisition on tlie JRaitonal Principles of Action, 
ns opposed to what Eeid calls respcctirely Mechanical Pnn- 
ciples (Instinct, Habit), and Animal Principles (Appetites, 
Desires, Affections) 

The Rational Principles of Action are Prudence, or regard 
to oni own good on the whole, and Duty, which, however, he 
does not define by the antithetical circumstance — the ‘ good 
of others ’ The notion of Duty, he says, is too simple for 
logical definition, and can only lie explained by synonymes — 
what we ought to do what is fair and honest, what is appiov- 
ablc , the piofessed rule of men’s conduct , what aU men praise, 
the laudable in itself, though no man praise it 

Duty, ho says, cannot be resolved into Interest The 
language of mankind makes the two distmct Disregard of 
om mteiest is folly, of honour, baseness Honour is more 
than mere reputafaon, for it keeps us nght when we are 
not seen This pianciple of Honour (so-called by men of rank) 
IS, in vulgar phrase, honesty, probity, virtoe, conscience , m 
philosophical language, the moral sense, the moral faculty, 
lectitude 

The prmciple is universal in men grown up to years 
of understandmg. Such a testimony as Hume’s may be 
held decisive on the reality of moral distinctions The 
ancient world recognized it m the leading terms, honestum and 
uUle, &c 

X The abstract notion of Duty is a relation between the action 
and the agent It must be voluntary, and within the power 
of the agent The opinion (or mtention) of the agent gives 
the act its moral quahty 

As to the Sense of Duty, Reid pronounces at once, without 
hesitation, and with very little exammation, m favour of an 
oiugmal power or faculty, m other words, a Moral Sense 
Intellectual judgments are judgments of the external senses, 
moral judgments result from an internal moral sense. The 
external senses give us our mtellectual first principles , the 
moral sense our moral first principles He is at pams 
to exemplify the deductive process m morals It is a question 
of moral reasonmg, Ought a man to have only one wife ? 

virtue, either virtue is its own reward, or divine rewards and pumsh- 
ments constitute a sanction, but, in any case, tbe motive is our own 
hbppiness All tbe virtues enumerated are tbemselves useful or pleasant, 
but, over and above, tbey give rise to an additional pleasure, wben they 
ape made tbe subject of reflectioru 
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Thfl r^eona are, tlie greater good of the fenulj and of bocio^ 
m genertkl bnt no reason eon be given, why we Bhonld prefer 
greater good it 10 an lu^aiban of the mortU sense. 

He ffoin* up the chapter thne ■ — That, by an original 
power of the nuod, wlnoh wo call conscienos, or the ttwtoZ 
faoaltif we have the ooncepbona of right and wrong in hnman 
conduct, of merit and demont, of duty and moral obhgafaon, 
and onr other moral conoeptioQB and that, by the same 
&cnlty we perooire some things m hmnjin oondact to be 
right, and othera to be wrong that the first pnnctiples of 
are the dictates of this fiumlty} and that we have the 
same reason to rely upon those diotatas, as upon the detenni 
nataoni of onr senaes, or of onr other n&tnml £acnltie& 
Hamilton remarks tVimt thm theory tirtnally founds morality 
on intelligenee 

Moral Approboticn u the afieotion and esteem accompany 
mg onr ind^eut of a right moral act. This is in all cases 
pleasnrule, bat most so, whan the act is onr own. So, ob> 
Tersely for Koral Disapprobahan. 

^ Begardmg Oonsoienoei, Beid remark first, that blfa all 
other powers tt comes to matonty by inBensible degrees, and 
may be a subject of calture or edneataom He takee no n^e of 
the didlcuity of detennuung what is prumbve and what 
IS soqmred. Seocmdly Oonsmence is peculiar to mim it 
18 wanting m the brutes. Thirdlv jt u evidently iptp ndnd 
to be the oirectar of onr ooudnot and fourthly it is an Active 
power and an Intelleotaal power oombmed. 

EeaiT IV IS Of thj Ltbabti of Mosal Aosstb, which we 

S S8 by bavmg noticed it elsewhere. Essay V is Of 

naATj< 


I Ohapter I. professes to enomarate the axiomatic first pnn 
mploB 01 Morals. Some of tbeee relate (A) to virtne m general 
as (1) There are aoUoas deserving of pmue, and omers de* 
serving blame ^2) the mvalnntary is not an otjeot of praise 
err blame (3) the unavoidable is not an otjeot of pnuse or 
blame (4) omission may be culpable (6) we ought to in 
form onrtelTes as to duty ^6) we ihonld fortify ourselves 
Ei^ainst temptatioiL Other imnciploe relate (B) to portionlar 
virtnaa (l) ^e should prefor a greater good to a less (2) 
we Bhould comply with the mteoibon of nature, apparent m 
OUT oonsutnticin (8) no man is bom for himself slone (4) 
we should judge acoording to the rule, Do to others, do. 
(6) if we beheve m God, we should venerate gpd submit to 
him. A third olaas of principles (0) settle the preferenoe 
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among opposing virfcncs Tims, unmerited generosity sHonld 
yield to gratitude, and botli to ]ustice 

Chapter II remarks upon tko growth and peculiar advan- 
tages of Systems of ilorals Chapter m is on Systems of 
Natuial Juiisprudcnce The four subsequent chapteis of the 
Essay he states to have been composed in answer to the Ethi- 
cal doctrines of Hume 

Chapter lY enquiies whether a moral action must proceed 
from a moral purpose in the agent. He decides m the affir- 
mative, replying to ceitain objections, and more especially to 
the allegation of Hume, that justice is not a natural, but an 
artificial virtue This last question is pursued at great length 
in Chapter V , and the author takes occasion to review the 
theory of Utihty or Benevolence, set up by Home as the basis 
of morals He gives Hume the credit of having made an im- 
poitant step in advance of the Epicurean, or Selfish, system, 
by mcludmg the good of others, as well as our own good, m 
moral acts Still, he demands why, if Utility and Virtue are 
identical, the same name should not express both It is true, 
that virtue is both agreeable and useful m the highest degree , 
but that circumstance does not prevent it from havmg a quality 
of its own, not arismg from its bemg useful and agieeable, but 
arising from its bemg virtue The common good of society, 
though a pleasing object to all men, hardly ever enters mto 
the thoughts of the great majority , and, if a regard to it were 
the sole motive of justice, only a select number would ever be 
possessed of the virtue The notion of justice carries mse- 
parably along with it a notion of moral obligation , and no 
act can be called an act of justice unless prompted by the 
motive of justice 

Tlien, agam, good music and good cookery have the merit 
of utihty, m procurmg what is agreeable both to ourselves and 
to soeie'fy, but they have never been denominated moral virtues , 
BO that, if Hume’s system be true, they have been very nnfinrly 
treated 

Reid illustrates his positions against Hume to a length 
unnecessary to follow The objections are exclusively and 
effectively aimed at the two unguarded pomts of the IJtihty 
system as propounded by Hume , namely, fihst, the not recog- 
nizmg moral rules as established and enforced among men by 
the dictation of authority, which does not leave to mdividnals 
the power of reference to ultimate ends , and, secondly, the 
not distmguishmg between obligatory, and non-obhgatory, 
useful acts 
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Reid contintie* the oantrover^ Tnth refarenoe to Jtutaco, 
m Copter YL on the Neitare and Obligation of a Oontmct 
and in Chapter VIL maintain*, m opposition to Hnmo, that 
Uornl approbation nnpliee a Judgment of the intelleot^ond la 
not a mere foehng a* Hume soema to think. H'e oUoirt the 1 
propnaty of the phroae Moral Sentamant, bocan« Sent! I 
ment m 'pln gliah moans indgment accompaiuod -vrith feeling 
rHomilton dissents, and tVnnlrw that tontiment meonB the 
higher feelings.] He sa^ if a moral jndgment be no real 
judgment, but only a fooLmg moral* haTO no foundation but } 
the arbitrary stracturo of the mmd there are no immutable | 
moral distmotwiiis and no evidence for the moral character ' 
of the Deity 

We whfljl find the vieirs of Raid snbetantaaHy adopted, and 
a httle more closely and oanmsely argued, by Siewart. 


DUGALTJ ffTEWABT [17W-1818.] 

In hi* Ea»ys on the Active Powers of the Mind, Stowart 
introduces the Moral Faculty m the same way as Beul 
Boos Seooid is entitled Oob Raxioul ivp Gorxsjnxo Fan 
<aFL£0 OT AOCOV Chapter L, on Pmdenoe or SelflovB, 
IS ummportant for our preeeut purpose, consishn^ of some 
dctulioty remarks on the oonoenon of happmess with tteadi- 
ness of purpoee, and on the meanings of the word* self lore 
tmd telfishness- 

Ohapter IL is on the Moral Faculty nnrl m intended to 
show that it IS an ongmal prmaple of the mmd. He first 
rophee to the theory tuat identifiM Morality with Prudenoe, 
or Self love. Hi* diet argument is the enstenoe m aU ion 
gunge* of different words ibr duiy and for tnisrwt. Secondly 
The emotions arising from the oontemnlation of right and 
wrong are different from those producea by o regard to onr 
own happmess. Thirdly althou^ m most instonoes a sense 
of duty and on onhghtened regard to our own happineea, 
would suggest to us the same hue of conduct, yet tbm truth 
1* not obvTOns to Ttmnkmd generally who are mcapnhle of 
appreciating enlarged views and remote conaequencea. He 
repeats the ooramon remark, that we leoure our happinere 
beat by not looting to it as the one primary end. Fourthly 
moral ludgments appear in ohildron, long before they 
form the neneral notion of happinasa, His examples of this 
poiihon, however have exolusiTe reference to the sentnnent 
of pity which all moralista regard a* a primitive fftobrig 
while few admit it to be the tame a* the moral eense. 
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Ilotlicn. takes notice of llio Association Theory of Hartley, 
Pnlcy, and otlicis, M’lncli bo admits to bo a great lefincmcnt 
of tbo old selfish system, and an answer to one of liis argu- 
ments # Ho maintains, ncvci tbclccs, that tbo others are 
untouched by it, and moio especially' the thud, referring 
to the amount of experience and reflection neccssaiy to dis- 
cover the tendency ol virtue to promote our happmc'^s, which 
IS inconsistent with the early' period when oiir moral judgments 
appear [It is singular that ho should not have remarked 
that the moral ludgmcnts of that early age, if uo except what 
springs from the impulses of pity, arc u holly' communicated 
byothois] Ho quotes Pnlcy ’s reasoning against the Moral 
Sense, and declares that he has as completely' mis-stated the 
istinc, ns if one uoro to contend that because wc arc not born 
With the knou ledge of light and colours, therefore the sense 
of seeing is not an original part of the frame [It would be 
easy to ictort that all that Palcy’s c.isc demanded was the 
same pouci of chscwmnation m moral judgments, as the power 
of discriminating light and dark belonging to our sense of 
sight ] 

Chapter IH continues the subject, and examines objections 
The first objection taken up is that dci ivcd from the influence 
of education, with which ho combines the farther objection (of 
Locke and his followers) arising from the diversity of men’s 
moral judgments in various nations "W ith i egar d to education, 
he contends that there aio limits to its mfluence, and that 
however it may modify, it cannot create our judgments of 
nght and wrong, any more than our notions of beauty and 
defonnity fAs to the historical facts relating to the diversity 
of moral judgments, he considers it necessary to make full 
allowance for three circumstances — I — Difierence of situation 
■with regard to chmate and civilization II — Diveisity of 
specuIaUve opinions, arising from difference of intellectual 
capacity , and, HI ^^The different moral import of the same 
action under different systems of behaviour J On the first 
head he explains the mdifference to theft from there bemg 
little or no fixed property , he adduces the variety of sentiments 
respecting Usury, as ha'vmg reference to circumstances, and 
alludes to the differences of men’s views as to political assassm- 
ation On the second head he remarks, that men may agree 
on ends, but may take different "views as to means , they may 
agree in recognizing obedience to the Deity, but differ m their 
mterpretations of his will On the thud point, as regards tie 
different moral import of the same action, he suggests that 
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Loeko f iutonco of tho of ogod parcotd i® morel/ tho 

rocogntted mcxlo of filial oflbction ( bo alio qootcf tbo exceed 
mg ronoty of ceremonial obtorvtmcc*. 

Chapter IV commonts farther cm tho objochota to tho 
reality and immntalnUty of moral distmction* n&d to tho 
umvoranldiffQBxon of tho mornl focnlty Tbo roforonco la, Id 
the firat mitancc, to Loeko, and then to what Jmj term*, nflor 
Adam Smith, tho licontioni moralixta— La Rochofoncanld ana 
ItandoTiUo. Tho rophea to thoso wntcri contain nothing 
apeaal to StowmL 

Chapter V ia tho AnalyaU of oar iforal Porcoptlona and 
Emotiona. Tbla la a eomewhat eingnlar phraso in an anther 
rocogmxing a •oparuta inborn faculty of Right, IHa analyiia 
ocmwU in a •oponitjcm of tho entiro fact into three parts j — 
(1) tho porcqition of on action na right or wrong; (2) an 
emotjon of pleafiire or pam, Tarywg according to tbo moral 
Bonstblli^i (3) a perception of tho mont or domont of tbo 
agent Tlie first u of coorso tho mam oaeation and tho 
antlior give® a long roriow of tho history or EUtical doctnucs 
&tm Hobbes downwards, int o T sp c ni mg rcQoctums and cnti 
osms, all m faronr of the mhutiro cmgio of tho sense As 
OlastratiTe parallels, bo oddaect PorsoniJ Identity. Cansation, 
and Eqoohty all which be eoosidort to jodgmeota in 
Tolrmg simple idoas, and traecablo otdy to some primitiro 

5 : of tho mmd. He conid as cosily conceire a rational 
formod to bdiero tho three angle* of a tnanglo to bo 
to one right anglo, os to behoro that tboro wonld bo no 
u^oshce m depriving a man of the fimits of his labours 

On tho aeoond point— tho plensaro and pom accompanying 
right ond wrong no renurks on tho ono-sidodocss of systems 
that treat the sense of right and wrong as an intolleatnal 
judgment pnrolr (Clarke, Ac.), or those that treat it os a 
feeling porelr (Shaftesbury Hnlobeson, and Homo) His 
remarks on the sense of Merit and Demont imthe agent are 
triTial or commonplace. 

Chapter VL is Of Moral Obligation. It la noedloss to 
follow bun on this snlgeot, os hts nows ore substantially a 
repetition of Butler s Supremacy of Conscience Atthoemio 
time, it may bo doubted whether Butler ontiroly and uneqai- 
vocally defaohed this lapremaor from the command of the 
Deity a pomt peculiarly umstod on by Stewart. TTla words 
ore these • — 

According to some STstomi, moral obligation is founded 
enuralj on our belief that rirtoe is enjolnod by the oommand of 
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God But Bow, it may be asked, does tins bebef impose an obb- 
gation P Only one of two answers can be given Either that 
there is a moral fitness that we should conform our wiU to that of 
the Author and the Governor of the iimverse , or that a rational 
self-love should mduce us, from motives of prudence, to study 
every means of rendermg ourselves acceptable to the Almighfy 
Arbiter of happmess and misery On the first supposition we 
reason m a circle We resolve our sense of moral obligation mto 
our sense of rehgion, and the sense of rehgion mto that of moral 
obhgation 

‘ The other system, which makes virtue a mere matter of pru- 
dence, although not so obviously unsatisfactory, leads to conse- 
quences which sufficiently mvahdate every argument m its favour. 
Among others it leads us to conclude, 1 That the disbehef of a 
future state absolves from aU moral obligation, excepting m so 
far as we find virtue to be conducive to our present mterest 
2 That a bemg mdependently and completely happy cannot have 
any moral perceptions or any moral attributes 

‘ But farther, the notions of reward and punishment presuppose 
the notions of right and wrong They are sanctions of virtue, or 
additional motives to the practice of it, but they suppose the 
existence of some previous obhgation 

‘ In the last place, if moral obhgation be constituted by a regard 
to our situation m another hie, how shall the existence of a future 
state be proved, or even rendered probable by the hght of nature f 
or how shall we discover what conduct is acceptable to the Deity P 
The truth is, that the strongest presumption for such a state is 
deduced from our natural notions of right and wrong , of merit 
and dement , and from a comparison between these and the 
general course of human affairs ’ 

In a chapter ("VTI ) entitled ‘ certain prmciples co-operat- 
ing with our moral powers,’ he discusses (1) a regard to 
chaiacter, (2) Sympathy, (3) the Sense of the Ridiculous, 
(4) Taste The important topic is the second. Sympathy , 
which, psychologically, he would appear to regard as deter- 
mmed by the pleasure that it gives Under this bead he 
mtroduces a criticism of the Ethical theory of Adam Smith , 
and, advertmg to the inadequacy of the theory to distmguish 
the right from the actual judgments of mankind, he remarks 
on Smith’s ingenious fiction ‘ of an abstract man withm the 
breast and states that Smith laid much gi’eater stress on 
this fiction in the last edition of the Moral Sentiments 
published before his death It is not without reason that 
Stewart warns against grounding theories on metaphorical 
expressions, such as this of Smith, or the Platonic Common- 
wealth of the Soul 

In Book IV of the Active Powers, Stewart discusses our 
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to Men,— \jotK onr fellow-crtalnrcs and oanoltca. 
Oar dntjc* to oar follow* *ro »nmmcd tip In Bcocrolcoco 
Jnitico onj Ho devote* ft chapter to each. In 

Chapter L» on Itcnevolcnce ho ro-open* the coniidcmtion of 
tho r th>ca\ aj'htetiu founded on liencfolcnco or Uliljtjr ond 
omc* apninrt them bat tncrclj repent* tho comracm ] Uco 
oly^cciion*— the incompetcncy of icdindnali to indgo of rrtmoto 
tendencies the pretext that wonld bo atTordeU fur tho wont 
contlttct, and each one a conftaoosnCM that n aenso of duty b 
dilTerctil from enlightened benevolence 

Chapter IL w on Jortlco dcGned a* tho di*po*»tifm that 
lend* 0. man where hv* own IntcretU or pnstion* arc con 
cemed, to act accordinp to (ho jodgtncnt bo would form of 
nnotbcT man o dnlv In nia *ilnation. Ho Introdnce* a cnli 
euro on Adam Smith, ami rt^a**erta tho doctnno of no innate 
facullj, exphuned a* tho power t>J /unniit^ moral idcaa and 
not n* tho innate po«Krv«ioii of Ideas. For tho moot pari, hb 
cxpo^tion M didactic and detmllory with occasional duena* 
Siam of a critical and acicotiCo natnro \ a* for example somo 
remarka on Uome a tticor^ Utat Jaslico K on artificial nrtoo, 
on acconni of the basis of Jorupradcncov and a fow obtorrn* 
Uons on tho Ihf.ht of Property 

In Chaptcf IIL, on Veracity he coatends that contidcra* 
lioni of nliliW do not occormt for tho whole force of our 
approbation oi lha nrtao. [So might any ono any that cOn 
mlcTations of what money can ptirchaio do not oeconnt for the 
wholo ftrength of aranec}. 

In Chapter IV ho deal* with Dotica to onrfcolvcf, nod 
occupies the chapter with ft dis crtalion on Happmess. He 
first gives on accoiint of tho tbronca of tbo Sioica nnd tbo 
Epicn roans, which connect thctasclTe* most closely with tho 
problem of Uappmeva and next advances aomo obtervationa 
of hi* own on the anl^cct. 

Uia first romork i» on tho Infincnce of tho IVnipcT by 
which ho mccui* the Hcsontfol or Irnscihlo passion on linpni 
ness. As against a ccnsonotia disposition, bo sets np tho 
plcasnro of tho benevolent BontimenU j bo enjoin* eandonr 
with respect to tho motive* of others, and a dovoted attach 
ment to troth and vlrtno for Uicir iatrpisio oxcollenco j and 
warns ns, that tho canses that olionato onr oiTcction* from onr 
fcUow-crcatnrc*, anggest gloomy nnd Hamlot-hko conceptions 
of the order of tho nnivcrse 

Ho next adrorts to tho Inflnonco of tho Imagination on 
Happmcsa. On thi*, bo boa in now tho addition mode to 
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our onjojmcntH or our Eufrcrmgs by Ibo rcnpcctivc prc- 
domiuauco of bopo or of fear in Ibe mmd Allowing for 
constitutioiml bins 6c iccngmros us tbo tv, o great sources of 
n desponding inniginalion, Supers} ition and Sceptici'^m, whose 
c\i1r ho descants upon at length. He also dwells on the 
influence of casual (i-JtociaboiK on happiness, and commends 
tins subject to the caro of educators, guing, as an example, 
tbo tciulcucy of associations with Gicccc and Homo to add to 
the coui-ngc of the classically educated soldier 

His third position is ftio Infiiiciico of our Opinions on 
Hajijnness Ilo hero quotes, from Ferguson, examples of 
opinions unfa\ouniblc to Happiness, such as these ‘that 
hajipiness consists in lla^ mg nothing to do,’ ‘ that anj thing is 
pieleiablc to happiness,’ ‘that anything can amuse us better 
than our duties' He also puts forw ard as a happy opmion 
the Stoical new, ‘I am in the station that God has assigned 
me ’ [It must be confessed, howc\cr, that these prescriptions 
saiour of the Platonic device of inculcating opinions, not 
because of their tiiitli, but because of their supposed good 
consequences otherwise a proceeding scarcely compatible 
with an Ethical system that pioclaims veracity as snpenor to 
utility. On such a By stem, wo arc prohibited from looking 
to anything in an opinion but its truth, we aio to suflerfor 
ti util, and not to cultii ato opinions because of thou* happy 
results ] 

Stewart reraaiks finally on the influence of the Habits, on 
which ho notices the power of the mind to accommodate 
itself to cn cumstances, and copies Paloy’s observations on the 
seHivg of the habits. 

In contmuation of the subject of Hhppmess, he presents a 
classification of our most important pleasures "We give the 
heads, there bemg little to detain us m the author’s bnef 
illustration of them I — The pleasuies of Activity and 
Repose , II — The pleasures of Sense , IH — The pleasures of 
the Imagination, IV — The pleasuies of the Understandmg , 
and V — The pleasuies of the Heart, or of the various bene- 
volent affections He would have added Taste, or Fme Art, 
but this IS confined to a select few 

In a concluding chapter (V ), be sums up the general 
result of the Ethical enquiry, under the title, ‘ the Nature 
and Essence of Viitne’ Ho observation of any novelty 
occurs m this chapter Virtue is doing our duty , the mteu- 
tions of the agent are to be looked to , tbe enbghtened dis- 
charge of our duty often demands an exercise of the Reason 
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to odmdgo botwoon conflicting <dflunfl { thero i* ft clofto rolft 
tiouBmp not defined, between ethics and Politics, 

The Titm of Stewart ropnjient, m tho cdiicf points, al 
thcragb not in aD tbo EtWcol theory that has femnd tho 
greatest number of snnportcrB. 

I,— Tho Standard u internal, or intnltlvo — tho judgment* 
of ft Feonlty called tho Jloml Faonl^ Ho doc* not approro 
of the phrase hloral Senso, thinl^g tho analogy of tho 
sensei mcorreot. » 

TT, — As regard* Ethical Psyohology, tho first qnoslion Is 
dotennined by the romarks on the Slandanh 

On the Mcond qnostion, Froe-wOl Qtownrt maintains 
liberty 

On tho third gnoshon, ho gires, like many others, an 
nneortam sound. In hi* acoonnt of Pity ho reoognixo* three 
things, Q) a pamfol fooling (2) a selQsh dosire toromoro tho 
canto 01 the ancasmost (o) a disposition grounded on bono- 
Tcdent concern about tho snflercr Thu is at best yagne 
EqooUy *0 ta what he states rosp^mg the pleasures of sym 
pathy and benerolonce (Boole U,, Ohopter TIL) There js, 
ne eays, a ploosoro attached to fellow fooling a disposition to 
acoommodato onr minds to oUmrs, whororer there Is a bono* 


yelent affection \ and, m all ptobabdity the pleatoro of 
srapathy u tho pleasure of lonng and of being bolovcd. 
lio definite propositum oon bo gathered &om sneh looso 
allegationB. 

III — Wo bare already abstracted his ohaptci* on Happiness 

IV — On the lloral Code, bo has nothing peculiar 

V — On tbo connonon with Bcbgion, wo hare soon that 
he Is strennons m bis antagonism to doctrine of tho 
dependence of morality on tbo will of God Bnt, like other 


moralists of the tamo class, he i* carofhl to odd Althongli 
religion can with no propriety bo considered as the sole form 
dataon of momlity yet when we are conyincod that God is 
lollnitely good, and that he is the fnend and protector of 
vtrtne, thi* belief afi’ords tho moet powerfbl indnccments 
to tho pmctioo of erery bmnoh of onr duty Ho has (Book 
HL) eUboratoIy discu»eed tbo pnnciplee or Katnral Eoligicm, 
bnt, like Adam Smith makes no relerenoe to the Bible, or to 
Ohnstuunty B[o is dispoaed to assume the benevolence of 
the Deity bnt oonsiders tH«i; to affir m it positively i* to go 
beyond our depth* 
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THOMAS BROWN. [1778-1820] 

Brown’s Btlncal discxussion commences in -the of his 
Leohtres He first criticises the multiplicity of expressions used 
in the statement of thp fundamental question of morals — ‘What 
IS it that constitutes the Suction mrtuom?’ ‘ What constitutes 
the 'moral obligation to perform certain actions ? ’ ‘ What con- 
stitutes the meni of the agent?’ — These have been considered 
questions essentially distmct^ whereas they are the very same 
question There is at bottom hut one emotion m the case, 
the emotion of approbation, or of disapprobation, of an agent 
V acting m a certain way 

In answer then to the question as thus simplified, ‘ What 
IS the ground of moral approbation and disapprobation?’ 
Brown answers — a simple emotion of the mind, of which no 
farther explanation can be given than that we are so consti- 
tuted Thus, without using the same teim, he sides with the 
doctrme of the Innate Moral Sense He illustrates it by 
another elementary fact of the mmd, involved m the concep- 
tion of cause and effect on his theory of that relation — -the 
belief that the future will resemble the past Bxceptmg a 
teleogical reference to the Supreme Benevolence of the Deity, 
he admits no farther search mto the nature of the moral 
sentiment 

He adduces, as another illustration, what he deems the 
kindred emotion of Beauty^ Our feehng of beauty is not the 
mere perception of forms and colours, or the discovery of the 
uses of certain combinations of forms ; it is an emotion arising 
from these, indeed, but distinct from them Our feehng of 
moral excellence, m like manner, is not the mere perception 
of different actions, or the discovery of the physical good that 
these may produce , it is an emotion sui generis, superadded 
to them 

He adverts, m a strain of eloquent indignation, to the 
objection grounded on differences of men’s moral judg- 
ment There are philosophers, he exclauns, ‘that can turn 
' away from the conspiring chorus of the milhons of mankmd, 
in favour of the great truths of morals, to seek in some savage 
island, a few mdistmct murmurs that may seem to be dis- 
cordant with the total harmony of mankind ’ He goes on to 
remark, however, that m our zeal for the immutability of 
moral distinctions, we may weaken the case by contending for 
too much , and proposes to consider the species of accordance 
that may be safely argued for 
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Ho begin* bj p urg i ng awnj tho ronlutio nohon of Virtno, 
oonsldorea a* * iolf-cxuting entity Ho dofinca U — o term 
cxpToanng tbo relation of cortnm action* to certain emotion* 
ra tbo mind* oootomplating tbotn} it* univortalltT i* moroly 
oo-6xton*iTo with tboto Tnind*. Ho tbon concoaes that aU 
do not, dt QTory inoinont> fool prcolBoly tbo samo 
omotioo* in oontomplating tbo tamo actions, and sot* forth 
the limitation* os follow* { — 

Fir*t, In momonti of violent passion, tho mind is in* 
capacitated for perceinng motnl diUbroncos we must, in such 
ease* appeal as it were, from Philip dmnlc to Philip sober 

Secondly StiH more important 1* tho limitation ansing 
firom tbo comploxity of many actions. 'Whoro good and ovu 
reenlts ore so blended that wo cannot easily assign tbo pro- 
ponderanoe, different men may fona cUffenjnt conclnsions. 
Partmlity of views mar ansa from tbt* canso, not moroly m 
individuali, bat m whole nation*. The legal poraussion of 
thetl in Sparta u a caso m point Theft, as tboft, and witbont 
relation to tho political oqoct of muring a wuriike pcoplo, 
woold bare boon eendomnod In Sporta, a* well a* with ns. 
[Tho retort of liscko is not out of place boro an innate moral 
eentimant that permits a fondamontal virtoo to be sot aside 
on the ground of mere state oonveniooco, i* of vory little 
value.] He then goes on to ask wbetbor mon, in approving 
these ezoophon* to morality, approro them bemuse thoy arc 
nnmoral P [The opponent* ot a moral sons6 do not contend 
for an itmnoim sense.] Sounde is not oommonded beoanso it 
deprives soefety of ajrfol mombera, and give* sorrow to rola- 
tic^ and friends { tbe exposure of mfiuits is not jnstiEed on 
the plea of adding to homan suffering 

Again, the dinerencos of ooolrery among nations oro mneb 
wider than, the differcnoa* of moral sontiment and yet no ono 
dome* a fondamoatal sosceptibibty to swoot end bitter It is 
iwfc contended that we oome mto tbe world with a tnowledgo 
of actions, bnt that we have oertnm snsoeptibibtie* of omohon, 
in oonseqaenoe of whioh, it is impossible for us, in after life, 
nnlee* from oonutoraotuig cfroamstancea, to be pleased with 
the oontemplation of certain aotaons, and du^itod with cor 
tain other notion*. When tbe doctrine i* thus stated, Palay s 
objootion, that we should alto reocivo from natnre tbo nohon* 
of the notion* themselves, fells to the ground. As well might 
wo require an mstinofcive notion of all poaalblo nnmberg, to 
bear ont onr instinctive sense of proportion. 

A third limitation must be nddod, the inflnence of tho 
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principle of Association. Ono way that tins operates is to 
translor, to a whole class of actions, the feelings peenhar to 
certain marked individuals Tlius, in a civilized country, 
where pioperty is largely possessed, and under complicated 
tcnuics, i\o become very sensitive to its violation, and acquire 
a propoifionably intense sentiment of Justice Again, asso- 
ciation operates in modifying our approval and disapproval of 
actions according to their attendant circumstances , as when 
we cvfcniiate misconduct in a beloved person 

The author contends that, notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, ve still leave unimpaired the appiobation of unmived 
good as good, and the disapprobation of nnmixcd evil as evil. 
His fui thcr remarks, however, arc mainly elcqnent declama- 
tion on the universality of moral distinctions 

He piocccds to criticise the moral systems from. Hobbes 
don nn aids His remarks (Lecture 7G) on the province of 
Reason in Morality, mth reference to the systems of Clarke 
and Wollaston, contain the gist of the matter well expressed 
He next considers the theory of Utibty That Utility 
bcais a certain relation to Virtue is unquestionable Benevo- 
lence means good to others, and virtue is of course made up, 
in great part, of this But then, if Utility is held to be the 
mcasMc of virtue, standing in exact proportion to it, the pro- 
positioii IS very far from time , it is only a small portion of 
virtuous actions wherem the measure holds 

He docs not doubt that virtuous actions do all tend, in a 
greater or less degree, to the advantage of the world But he 
consideis the question to be, whether what we have alone xn 
vieiv, in approving certain actions, be the amount of utihty 
that they bring , whether we have no other reason for com- 
mending a man than for praising a chest of drawers 

Consider this question first from the point of view of the 
agent Does the mother, in watching her sick infant, think 
of the good of mankind at that moment ? Is the pity called 
forth by misery a sentiment of the general good ? Look at it 
agam from the point of view of the spectator Is his admira- 
tion of a steam-engine, and of an heroic human action, the 
same sentiment ? Why do we not worship the earth, the 
source of all our utihties ? The ancient worshippers of nature 
always gave it a soul m the first instance 

When the supporter of Utihty arbitrarily confines his 
prmciples to the actions of hvmg bemgs, ho concedes the 
pomt m dispute , he admits an approvableness peculiar to 
Ivving and voluntary agents, a capacity of exciting moral emo- 
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tiOTU not commonimraio with any utHity Homo saji, that 
tha wntiTnenta of ntiU^ oonooot^ witn hnman boln^ orti 
iniiod with affection, oatoom, and approbation, which do not 
ettaoh to tho ntOiiy of iMalmate things. Brown roplios, that 
these aro tho Tory sentimontfl to bo aoconntod for, tho morat 
port of tho case. 

But onothor coatrait majr bo made ; namely, between tho 
ntflity of Tirtuo and tho nlih^ of talent or gomua, which wo 
view with Tory different and nnoqoal •onfainentfl j tho inven 
tore of the pnntmg proa* do not ronae the some emohooB os 
the ohanhof of tho Haa of Eoes> 

StiD ho contonda, Uke tho other mpportom of innato 
rnorni dutmctiCfO*, for a piwistabliihcd haroony between the 
two attribates. TTtility and nrtuo aro so mtimatoly related, 
that thorn Is perhaps no action gooomlly felt by ns os virtaon*, 
but what is gouerally bcnodciti. Bat this is only discovered 
by reflecting men it never ontors the mind of the unthinking 
multatndo. Nay more, it is only the Bivino Bcino that can 
fhll/ master this roktionahim or so nmsenbo onr anbet that 
they shall nllunatslv ooinade with the general bappmess. 

He allows that the immodoto object of tho U^idaior is tho 
general good but then bis r^tionsl^p is to tho ootnmnni^ 
as a wb^o, and not to any parhoular individoul 

He admits, flirther that tho good of the woHd at larger 
if not the OR^ moral object, ts a moral object, in common 
with the good of parents, fnends, and othere related to ns m 
private li^ Farther it may bo roquisito for tbo moralist to 
oorreot our moral tantuaents by requiring greater attention to 
poblio, and less to private, good but tius does not alter the 
nature of our morul feeUngt it merely preaenta now olgocta 
to OUT Tnerol ducnimnatie*. It gives an eaoroiao to onr 
reason m disentacgllug the oomplicatod rosnlts of onr actions. 

He makes it al« an ol^eotioa to Utility that it does not 
explam vhy we feel approb^on of tbo naefol, and disappro- 
bation of the hurtful forgetting that Bcnevolonoo la an 
admitted loct of onr oonstitatlon, and mar feirly bo assigned 
by the moralist as the sonroo of the moral sentiment. 

His next remarks are on tho Selfish Systems, his rmily to 
whmh IS the assertion of Disinterested Affections. He dis- 
tinguishes two modes of aasig^g self mterest ai the solo 
motiT6 of virtuons oopduot. First, it may he said tlrmi. xn 
every so-called viPtuoni action, we tee some good to self near 
or remote. Secondly it may bo maintanied rre become 
at last dinatereated by the aasocoatiana of onr own mtereai. 
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Ho cnils in question tins alleged process of association 
Because a man’s own cane is interesting to Inm, it does not 
follow that o\cry other man’s cano is interesting [Ho here 
commits a misiako of fact, other men’s walking canes are 
interesting to the interested o^ncr of a cane It mnj not 
follow that this interest is enough to determine sclf-sacntice ] 

It ^vlll he inferred that Bro^^n contends •\^a^mly for the 
existence of Bismtcrcstcd Affection, not mcicly as a present, 
bnt ns a pnimtivo, fact of onr constitution He docs not 
always keep tins distinct from the !Moral Sentiment , ho, m 
fact, mixes the tiio sentiments together in his langnage, a 
thing almost inei liable, bnt yet inconsistent with the advocacy 
of a distinct moral sentiment. 

He includes among the Selfish Systems the Btlncal Theory 
of Palcy, which he repiobatcs in both its leading points — 
everlasting happiness as the motive, and the imU of God as 
the rule On the one point, this tlicor}’ is liable to all the 
objections against a purely selfish system , and, on the other 
point, ho makes the usual replies to the founding of morality 
on the absolute will of the Deity. 

Brown next ci iticiscs the system of Adam >Sniith Admit- 
ting that we have the sympathetic feeling that Smith proceeds 
upon, ho questions its adequacy to constitute the moral senti- 
ment, on the ground that it is not a perpetual accompaniment of 
our acfions There must be a ceitain vividness of feelmg or of 
the display of feeling, or at least a sufficient cause of vivid 
feelmg, to call the sympathy onto action. In the numerous 
petty actions of life, there is an absence of any marked 
sympathy 

But the essential error of Smith’s system is, that it assumes 
the very moral feelings that at is meant to explain If there 
were no antecedent moral feelings, sympathy could not afford 
them , it is only a mirror to reflect what is already m existence 
The feelmgs that we sympathize with, ai e themselves moral 
feelings already , if it were not so, the reflexion of them from 
a thousand bi easts would not give them a moral nature 

Brown 'thinks that Adam Smith was to some extent misled 
by an ambiguity in the word sympathy , a word applied not 
merely to the participation of other men’s feelings, but to the 
further and distinct fact of the approbation of those feehngs 

Although siding an the mam with Shaftesbury and Hut- 
cheson, Brown objects to their desighation Moral Sense, as 
expressmg the innate power of moral approbation If ‘ Sense 
be mterpieted merely as susceptibility, he has nothmg to say. 
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bat if it roean a primary modiam of porcoptioa llko tbo qye 
or the cttr bo oonaidor* it a mistako. It la, m hia now im 
etMUm^ Ifko hopo, gcaloaar, or rosootment, nsmg up on the 
pretentatKm of a cortoin daw of object*. Ho fiirthOT objects 
to tbc pbrtuo moral ideas, also osod by Hutebeson The 
moral omotioiis aro moro alcm to loro and bate, tban to per 
oepUcm orgadgmont. 

^ Brown gives an exposition of Practical Etblcs nndor tbo 
osual heads IhiUes to Otbcri, to God, to OunolTca. Datica 
to otboTB bo rfasBifiet thos : — L— Aeyotice, or abstinonoo from 
injuring others m Person, Property ACToctioni Character or 
Eopntatxon Knowledge (vuraciW) Virtue and Tranquillity 
n. Pofitiw, or Benevolence anallL — Detics growing out of 
oar peeuluir tie* — AfBaity, Fneodabip, Good ollloos roceivod, 
Oontmot and Oituensbip 

To Bom ap — 

L — As regards the Standard, Brown contends for an Innate 
Sontimeat. 


IL— TTio Faculty bmog than determined, olong with the 
Standard, we haToonlj toTOsmne h» nows as to Disaiemiod 
action. For a faQ accoont of these, wo havo to go beyond 
the stnetly Ethioal lectures, to his analysis of the Hmobona, 
Speakmg of loro, he says that It incl^oe a desire of doing 
good to the person lorod that it is ncccssnnly plcnsnmble 
becauso there must bo some quahty m the object timt gives 
pleasure bat it is not the mere pleasure of lonng that makes 
us lore. The quabties afe deligtttfal to love, ord yet impos- 
sible not to loro. He Is more qxpboit when be oomos to the 
considemtlon of Pity reoognmng the oxisteuce of sympathy 
not onW •witbont liking for the ot^oot, bat with posiUve dis- 
like. In. another place, he remarks Uiat we demro the happi 
nesB of our fellows simply as human bemga. He is opposed 
to the theory that would trace our diamterested aflbcuoas to 
a selfish origin. He makes some attempt to refer to tlie laws ot 
Anociatioca, the taking m of otbermen s emohona, bat thinks 
that there is a reflex prooess besides. 

Althou^ recognmng in a vugne way the existence of 
genuine dismterorted impolsos, he dilates eloanently, and 
often, on tbo dehoioosneea of benevolence, aad oi all Turtuonfl 
{behngs and oondncL 


mLLIAM PAIjEY [ITtHaOff]. 

The First Book of Paley ■ Moral and Political Philcaophy 
Is enhtled PoELuaxiaT OoromBBiTioxs it is m fact an 
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unmctlioflicnl acoonnt of varions fnntlamontal points of the 
Bubiccl. IIo bogma bj defining Jforal Philosophy as ‘ ihat 
acicnce vJttch icachn men (heir (hiOi, and the rca<^ow of it ’ The 
01 dinary i ulcs aro defective and may mislead, titiIcss aided by 
a scicnlific investigation. These ordinary rnles arc the Law 
of Honour, the Law of the Land, and the Scriptnies. 

lie commences with (he Iriw of Honour, which ho views 
in its iiariow sense, as apphctl to people of rank and fashion. 
This IS of couisc a ver} limited code 

The Ijaw of the Ijand also must omit many duties, properly 
compiilsoi}’’, ns piety, bcnovolcnco, tic It must also leave 
unpunislicd man} vice'?, as luxury, prodigality, partiality It 
must confine itself to otTcnccs strictly dciinabic 

The Scupturcs lay down general rules, which have to bo 
applied by the cxcicise of reason and judgment Moreover, 
the} pre-suppose the principles of natural justice, and supply 
new sanctions and greater certainty Acconlingly, they do 
not dispense with a scientific view of morals 

[The correct aiiaingemcat of the common rules would have 
been (1) the Lavv ol the Land, (2) the Laws of Society 
generally, and (3) the Scriptures The Law of Honour is 
ineiely one application of the comprehensive agency of society 
in punishing men, bj excommunication, for what it prohibits ] 
Then follows his famous chapter on the Mohal Sense 
It IS by way of givang an eficctive statement of the point 
in dispute that ho quotes the anecdote of Cams Toranius, as 
an exticme instance of filial ingratitude, and supposes it to 
be put to the wild boy caught in the woods of Hanover, with 
the view of ascoi taming w hether ho would feel the sentiment 
of disapprobation as we do Those that affirm an innate 
moral sense, must answer in the affirmative , those that deny 
it, m the negative 

He then recites the arguments on both sides. 

\ Por the moral sense, it is contended, that we approve 
examples of generosity, gratitude, fidelity, &c , on the mstant, 
wuthout deliberation and without being conscious of any 
assignable reason , and that this approbation is uniform and 
umveisal, the same sorts of conduct being approved or dis- 
approved in all ages and countries , which circumstances 
point to the operation of an mstmet, or a moral sense. 

The answers to these allegations are — 

Pirst, The Uniformity spoken of is not admitted as a fact 
According to the authentic accounts of historians and travellers, 
there is scarcely a single vice that, m some age or country of 
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tho irorid, ha* not bocix oountenancod tr pnblio opinion. Tbo 

ronrder of aged parents, theft, sucido, pronuscuon* intcrcoarto 
of the sere*, and nmnentdonablo cnme* haro been tolonxtod 
and appToTcd- Among ouroelrca, DaoUing u viewed with 
the moat oppont© sontunonts forgivtmco* of injunoa is ao- 
connted bj some poopb magnanimity, nnd by otbor* moannots. 
In these, and in mnaj other instances, moim approbation fol 
low* the fashions tmd institution* of the country which 
Institution* have thomsolroB grown out of local circumstances, 
the arbitrary authority of some ohieftain, or the capneo of the 
mnltitnda. 

Secondly That, although, after allowing for these excop- 
Sons, it i* admitted that some sorts of actions arc more ap> 
proved than others, the approbation being general, althongb 
not iiniversal, yet thi* may be occonntoQ for without sup- 
poomg a mor^ sense thu* — 

^vmg ezpenenoed a parbooUr lino of condnot a* bene- 
ficaal to ourselToo, for example, telling the troth, a sentiment' 
of approbation grows np in oonaeqnenco, and this senbrnent 
thereupon onses whenever the actum i* mentioned, and 
without our thinhing of the ocmsequcnces m each mstnnee 
The prooees is illastruted the lore of money which is 
strongest m the old, who least of all think of applying it to 
its uses. By tuch meant, the approval of oortnm actions u 
commenced; and being once commenood, the continnance of 
the feeliAg u acconuted for by authority by imitation, and by 
aQ the nsages of good soae^ As soon os on entire society 
is possoased of on ethuad view the untaation of the new mem- 
ben 1 * sure and irresistible. The efficacy of Imitation is 


ihown m cases where there is no authority or exproes training 
employed, a* in the liking* and dislilcmgs, or tastee and anti 
pames, in more matters of indifleronoe. 

Bo much m reply to the alleged nnifornuty Knit oome 
the positire ol^eotions to a hloroT Instmci. 

In the fint place, moral roles are not absolutely and xcm X 
versally trne the^ bend to oroumstamoes. Veracity which 
1 * a noinral duty if there be any tnoh, is dispensed with m 
case of an enemy a thiefi or a iviBiimKn. The obligation of 
promise* 1* released under oertam Giroumktanoes. ^ 

In the next place, the Instinct must bear with it the idea 
of the ootiona to be approved or disi^iprored bnt we are not 
born with any snoh ideas. j 

On the whole, either there exist no moral mstincta, or 
they are undistinguishable from prqodioea Rr<d habits, and 
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n.ic not to be truBted m Tnoral rcstBonings. Aristotle held it 
ns self-eMdent thnt bnibaiinns are meant to bo slaves, so do 
our modem slavo-trndeis This inslanco is one of many to 
show that tlie convenience of the parties has much to do with 
the ii'^o of a moral sentiment And ovoi^' system built upon 
inslmcls IS moio likely to find cvenses lor existing opinions 
and pi act ices than to rcfoim either 

Again supposing tlic’^e Instincts to exist, what is their 
anthonty or powci to pnnisli ? Is it the infliction of remorse ? 
Tint ma} bo borne with for the pleasnies and piofils of wick- 
edness If they arc to be held ns indications of the will of 
God, and thoicforo as presages of his intcnbons, that result 
ma}' bo arn\ed at by a siiicr load 

The next proliniinary topic is Homan BLvppiJiESS 
Happiness is defined as the excess of pleasure over pam 
Pleasures are to be held as diffcnng only m continuance, and 
in la/cim/y A computation made in respect of these two pro- 
pci ties, conliimcd by the dcgiccs of chcoifulness, tranquillity, 
and contentment observable among men, is to decide aU 
questions as to human happiness 

^ I — What Human Happiness does not consist in 
Hot in the pleasures of Sense, m whatever profusion or 
variety enjoyed , in which are included sensual pleasures, 
active spoits, and Pine Aid 

1st, Because they last for a short time [Smely they are 
good for the time they do last ] 2ndly, By repetition, they 
lose their relish [Intermission and variety, however, are 
to be supposed ] 3rdly, The eagerness for high and intense 
delights takes away the relish from all others 

Paley professes to have observed in the votaries of pleasure 
a restless ciavmg for variety, languor under enjoyment, and 
misery in the want of it After all, however, these pleasures 
have their value, and may be too much despised as well as 
too much followed, 

Next, happiness does not consist in the exemption from - 
pam (?), from labour, care, bnsmess, and outward evils, such 
exemption leaving one a prey to morbid depression, anxiety, 
and hypochondria. Even a pam m moderation may be a 
refreshment, from giving a stimulus to pursuit 

Nor does it consist m gieatness, rank, or station. The 
reason here is derived, as usual, from the doctrme of Relativity 
or Comparison, pushed beyond all just hmits The iHustration 
of the dependence of the pleasure of superiority on comparison 
is m Paley’s happiest style ^ 
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IL— "Wliftt liapplncs* does oonnst in. Allowing for tLo 
grokt diffieultles of ihia Tital dotonnination ho proposes to bo 
goTonxod by a roforonco to tbo oondiUons of bfo whoro mon 
appottr most chcorfol and conlontod. 

It consists, Ist, In the exoroieo of Iho sootiil offbction*. 
Sndly The exonnso of oar fseultios, dtbor of body or of mmd, 
m tbo pursuit of some Qngugmg end. [This indados tlio two 
items of occupation and ^ot-mtcrest.] Srdly, Upon tho pru 
dent coostitatioa of the habits the prudent oonstitution being 
cbieQy in moderation and sunplimlr of life, or in dcrtnanding 
fow stnnnlsnts and 4thly, In Hemth, whoso importanoo ho 
•vnlnes highly but not too highly . 

The consideration of these negahye and posibvo conditions, 
he jnstifies the two condusions (^1) That happmoas 

ifl pretty equallr dtstnbntcd amongst tho difibront ordoTB of 
society and (2) That in taepecl of this worids happmess, 
yice has no ndyantago over yirtue. 

The last subject of tho First Book is Vlktxje. Tho doBni | 
turn of nrtue is * the doing good to manlnruZ, tn o&edisnee to iho] 
%eiU of God and/or tAs sofs of mjiastuxg hoppinsM 

If thu were strictly mte^rotod according to its form, it 
would mean that throe things go to constitute yirtna, a^ ono 
of which being absent, we should not bare nrtue Being 
good to mankind alone is not yirtuo, unless coupled with a 
diyme requiroment and this addition would not suffice with 
out the farther circumstanoe of evariasting hsppineBS as the 
reward. But such is not his meaning nor is it etu^' to fix 
the meaning He unites the two conditions— Human Happv 
nesfl and the Will of tbo Deity — and holds them to oomoide 
and to explnin one another Either of tho two would be a 
snffioient oeftnitiou of yirtue ; and he would add, as an ox 


plonatory proposition and a guido to practioe, tbnt the one 
may be taken as a due to the other Tn a double emtenon 
like this, ererything depends upon the manner of working it. 
By running fimm one of the testa to another at disorotion wo 
may erode whatever is disagreeable to us in both. 

Book IL, entitled Moral Oblioatiox is the full develop- 
ment of hiB views. Beoitang vanona tbeones of moral ngnt 
and wrong he remarks, first, that they allnlUmately oomoide j 
in other words, all the tbeonsts i^ree upon the tamii rules of 
duty — a remark to be received with allowances and next, 
that they oil leave tho matter short ; none provide an ado- 
quale mofiw or mduooment. [He omits to mention tho thoory 
of the Divmo Will, which is pertly his own theory^ 
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J In proceeding to supply tins want, lio nsks first ‘ wlint js 
meant by being obliged to do a thing,’ and answers, ‘a violent 
motive resulting fioiii the command of another’ The motive 
must bo violent, or have some degree of force to overcome 
jclnctunco or opposing tendencies. It must also result from 
the command ol another , not the mcic oficr of a gratuity by 
way of inducement Such is the nature of La-sv , we should 
not obey the magistrate, unless rewards or punishments de- 
pended on 0111 obedience , so neither should we, without the 
same reason, do i\hat is nght, or obc} God 
- Ho i.hcu resumes the general question, under a concrete 
case, ‘"Wliy am I obliged to keep my word ?’ The answer 
accoids nitli the above o\])lanation , — Because I am urged to 
do so by a violent motive (namely, the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life), resulting from the command of God 
Piivate happiness is the motive, the will of God the rule 
[Although not brought out in the present connexion, it is 
implied that the will of God intends the happmess of man- 
kind, and is to be interpreted accordmgl}’-] 

Pieviously, when loasoning on the means of human happi- 
ness, ho dcclaicd it to bo an established conclusion, thatvirtue 
leads to happiness, oven in this life , now he bases his own 
theoiy on the uncertainty of that conclusion His woids are, 

‘ They who would establish a system of morality, independent of 
a future state, must look out lor some othei idea of moral obli- 
gation, miless they can slmo that virtue conducts the possessor 
to certain happiness in this life, or to a much greater share of 
it than he could attam by a different behaviour ’ He does * 
not make the obvious remark that human authority, as far as 
it goes, IS also a source of obligation , it works by the very 
same class of means as the divine authority 
f Ho next proceeds to enqune into the moans of determmmg 
the Will op God There are two soui ces — the express declara- 
tions of Scripture, when they are to be had , and the design 
impressed on the world, m other words, the light of natura 
Tins last source requires him, on his system, to establish the 
Dmne Benevolence , and he arrives at the conclusion that 
God wills and wishes the happiness of his creatures, and 
accordingly, that the method of coming at his will concermng 
any action is to enquire into the tendency of that action to 
promote or to dimmish the general happmess 

He then discusses XJTiLrrr, with a view of answermg the 
objection that actions may be useful, and yet such as no man 
wdl allow to be right This leads him to distinguish between 
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the parficulttr and the yeaeml ocmeoqnenccs of notion^ and to 
enforce the neccesi^ of Qesbiul Edleb. An aawiMQD, 
knochmg a nch vilhun on the heod^ may do immediate and 
perticnlar good ; but the libor^ granted to mdiTidnnl* to kill 
whoever tb^ ihould doom injunona to locioty would render 
human life nnaafo, and mduco nnlTorBal terror ‘ Whatevor 


u expedient ia n^t, but then it must be expedient on 
the wholoy in the long run^ in all its efibot* oollatoral and 
remote, as well as immodiato and direct. ^Vhon the 
fityntiium u opposed to the «h7e, the hemestum moons tho 
general and romote consequences, the uiila the partaoulnr and 


^ The oonclndlng sections of Book IL are occupied with tho 
consideration of Kiour and Bionra. A Hmht is of course 
correlative with an Obhgabon Bights are Natural or Adven 
titious Abonable or Inalienable] xerfbot or Imperfect. Tbo 
on^ one of these duhnctionB bavli^ a^ Ethical applicntioa 
18 Perfect and Imperfect. Tho Perfect Rights are, the imper 
foot are not, enforced by Inw 

Under the ^ geneml Rights of mankind, he has a d{wniB> 
non as to our right to the flesh of and contends that 

it would be difficult to defend this right by any arguments 
drawn from the light of nature, and it ropceee on the 
text of Genesis ix. I 2, 8 

As regards the chief bulk of Foley’s work, it is nocesiaTy 
only to indicato his eoheme of the Dubes, and his manner of 
ireathiK them. 

^ Bo^ HL oonsiden Relshyi Dons*. There are throe 
olasses of these First, Balative Dnbee that are Determinate, 
meamng all thoae that are stnctly deflned and enibreed ; thoee 
growing ont of Promises, Oontmots, Oaths, and SnbecnpbonB 
to Artioloi of Helton. Secondly BalabTO Dnbes that are 
Jjufefeminate, as Onanty in its vanons aspects of treebnent 
of dependents, asaistanoe to the needy the rm 

Anger and Eevengo Qrofatude, Ac. Thirdly the Holativo 
Dnbes growing out of fle Sere* 

Book IV IS Dijties to OuBULTXa, and treats of Self 
defence, Drunkenness, and Suunde. 

Book V oompnsee Doties towaem Got 
B ook TL IB occupied with Pdiboa and Pohboal Eeocnomy 
It difloussea the Ongm of Civil Government, the Duty of 
Sohmission to Government, laberU, the Forma of Govern- 
ment, the Bnbsh Oonstitufaon, the Admimatrabon of Justioo, 
Ao. 


42 
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The Efclucal Theory of Paley may be briefly resamed 
thas — 

I — The Ethical Standard -with him is the conjomed 
reference to the "Will of the Deity, and to TJtihty, or Haman 
Happiness He is unable to construct a scheme applicable to 
mankmd geneially, until they are first converted to a belief 
in Eevelahon 

n — The Psychology impbed in his system mvolves his 
most characteristic features 

1 He IS unmistakeable in repudiatmg Innate Moral Dis- 
tinctions, and on this point, and on this only, is he thoroughly 
at one with the Utilitarians of the present day 

2 On the Theory of WiU ho has no remarks. He has 
an utter distaste for anything metaphysical 

r 3 Ho does not discnss Dismterested Sentiment , by im- 
plication, he domes it *' Without the expectation of a futnre 
existence,’ he says, ‘ all reasonmg npon moral questions is 
vain ’ He cannot, of com se, leave out all reference to gene- 
rosity Under ‘ Pecuniary Bounty ’ he makes thrs remark — 

‘ They who rank pity amongst the ongmal impulses of our 
nature, nghtly contend, that when this principle prompts ns 
to the relief of human misery, it indicates the Divme intention 
and out duty Whether it be an instmct or a habit (^), it is, 
in fact, a property of our nature, which God appointed, &c ’ 
This IS his fii st argument for chanty , the second is denved 
from the ongmal title of mankind, granted by the Deity, to 
hold the eaith in common , and the third is the strong 
injunctions of Scripture on this head He cannot, it seems, 
fi net human natuie with a single chantable act apart fi’om 
the intervention of the Deity 

HI —He has an explicit scheme of Happmess 
IV^The Substance of his Moral Code is distmguished 
from the current opimons chiefly by his well-known views on s 
Suhscnption to AHicles He caimot conceive how, lookmg 
to the incurable diversity of human opmion on all matters 
short of demonstration, the legislature could expect the per- 
petual consent of a body of ten thousand men, not to one 
controverted proposition, hut to many hundreds 

His inducements to the performance of duty ai e, as we should 
expect, a mixed leference to Pubhc Utdity and to Scripture 
In the Indeterminate Duties, where men are urged by 
moral considerations, to the exclusion of legal compulsion, he 
sometimes appeals du ectly to our generous sympathles^ as well 
as to self-mterest, hut usu^ly ends with the Scripture authority. 
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^ T — lilio rtjlation of EUuc* fo Politica fs not a proimnont 
feature m Palej Ho make* moral rule* ropoto muJly, not 
npon liuman, bat upon Hivme Inw Honco (VL) tto con- 
noxion of lus ijficin with Theology i* fandomental. 

JEHEUT BEOTHAM. [174i-lS»Zl 

Tbo Ethical Syitom. of Joromy Benthnm is glrcn m hu 
■irorfc, entitled ‘ An Introdncboa £o the Pniicipl« of Mortli 
and Logulsticm, first pabbshed m 1789 In & poethomouf 
work, entitlodT)cantology his prinapleo wore fcther iUa*' 
tiatodf ohiefij with rofbronco to the minor morals and amiablo 
virtuoe. 

It IS the first<naniod work that ito shall here ohiofiy 
notice In it, the author has jpnncjpnDy in now Legislation j 
bat tho tame oommon basis, UUhty, servea, in his jndgmont, 
for Ethics, or MoraU, 

The first eh^ter, entitled ‘Tim PaanPLS op TJitijtt' 
bogini thus •— Nature hoa placed mankind nndor the gorer 
nanoo of two sorereign mostora, pain and pleasun. It is for 
th^i m alono to point oat what we ought to do, as well as to 
determine what we shall do On the one band, the stabdatd 
of right and wrong \ on the other the ahain of cnasos and 
oficota, aro fastanea to their throne. They goreem ns in all 
we do, m all we say m aH wo think every effort we can 
make to throw off oar snt^ecUon will serre but to domonitrato 
and confirm ih In words a man mn^ protend to atgnro thoir 
empire, bat in reality ho will remain nlgoct to it all the 
while. The pnjsapJs 0 / utility recognizes this snhiootion, and 
assmnee it Iot tbe foxmdah^ of that system, the olgeot of 
which IS to rear tbe fhbno of fcbaty by the of reason 
and of law Systems which attempt to question it, deal m 
sounds mstoad of aensa, in capnoe instead of ireoscm, m dork 
ness instead of bght. 

Ha definaa Utibty in TanouB phrasea, all ooming to the 
same thing . — the tendenty of actions to promote the bappi 
neas, and to prevent the misery of the party nnder oonudem 
tion, which par^ is usually the oommuni^ where one s lot is 
cash Of this principle no proof con be offered it is the final 
Qjaom, on which alone we oan found all arguments of a moral 
kind- He that attempts to combat it, usually flwmrtKx it, un 
owores. An opponent is ohallongcd to say— (l) if he discords 
it wholly , (2) if he will act without any pnnmple, or if there 
IS Einy other that he would judge W j (81 if tb^ other be 
really ond cUitmoUy separate irom utility , {4) if he is maimed 
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to Bet up lus own approbation or disapprobation as the rule ; 
and if BO, wbetber be will force that upon others, or allow each 
person to do the eamo , (5) in the first case, if his pnnciple is 
not despotical, (6) m the second case, whether it is not 
anarchical, (7) supposing him to add the plea of reflection, 
let him say if the basis of his reflections CKclndes utility , (8) 
if he means to compound the matter, and take utility for part , 
and if so, for what part , (9) why he goes so far, with Utility, 
and no farther , (10) on what other pimciple a meaning can 
be attached to the words motive and right 

In Chapter IT , Bcntham discusses the PnrxciPLES adveese 
TO Utility Ho conceives two opposing grounds The first 
mode of opposition is direct and constant, as exemplified m 
Asceticism A second mode may be only occasional, as in 
what he terms the principle of Sympathy and Antipathy 
(Liking and Disliking) 

The pnnciple of Asceticism means the approval of an , 
action according to its tendency to dimmish happmess, or 
obveisely Any one reprobating in any shape, pleasure as 
such, IS a partisan of this pnnciple Asceticism has been 
adopted, on the one hand, by certam moralists, fiom the spur 
of philosophic pnde , and on the other hand, by certam re- 
ligionists, under the impulse of fear It has been much less 
admitted mto Legislation than into Morals It may have 
ongmated, in the first instance, with hasty speculators, look- 
mg at the pains attending certain pleasures m the long run, 
and pushing the abstinence from such pleasures (justified to a 
certam length on prudential grounds) so far as to fall m love 
with pam 

The other principle, Sympathy and Antipathy, means the 
unreasoning approbation or disapprobation of the individual 
mind, where fancy, caprice, accidental hking or dishking, may 
mix with a regard to human happmess This is properly tho 
negation of a pnnciple What we expect to find m a pnnciple 
IS some external consideration, warranting and guiding our 
sentiments of approbation and disapprobation , a basis that all 
are agreed upon 

It IS under this head that Bentham rapidly surveys and 
' dismisses all the current theones of Bight and Wrong 
They consist aU of them, he says, in so many contnvances for 
avoidmg an appeal to any external standaid, and for requirmg 
us to accept the author’s sentiment or opinion as a reason for 
itself The dictates of this prmciple, however, will often 
unintentiouaily comcide with utility , for what more natural 
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gro ttp d of tfltrod to ajwichco can Uioto bo than its inl»- 
cbicvow tcndcmcy? Tho thloM that mon »uffor thoj* 
wfli bo di*pc>*cd to balo. 6tdV 't is not conitant va ita 
operation j for people mxj Mcribo tbo snlTcnng to tho wrong 
ri>Ti%fn- Tho pnnciplo la moat liable to otT on tbo ndo of 
BOTantr diJlCToncci of tatfo and of opinion aro antnciont 
gronndi for quarrel and resentment. It will err on tho ado 
of lenity, when a mischief is retnot6 and imporccptihlo 

Tho author reaerrea a distinct handling for tho Theological 
pnnciplo alleging that tt fhlla under ono or other of tho three 
foregoing Too Will of Ood mnat mean hia will as rcreolcd 
m the aocred writing*, which, as tho labour* of diTinoa tcftify, 
thcan*olTC* stand in need of intCTprotatioiL. VThat i» meant, 
m lact, xa tho^premmptice will of Qodj that U, what la pre- 
tnincd to bo bis will on account of it* conformi^ with another 
pnnciple, \Voaroprctty*nrctbatwhatlBnghti*conformnblo 
to hia will, bat then thi* rcqaire* na first to know what ia right. 
The TLSual modo of knowing Ood • pleasnro (ho remarks) is tof 
obserro what i* onr own plcasnro, a^ prtmonneo that to bo bis. V 
J Chapter IIL— On Fotre Siicnosa on Botrwes or Pam asp 
PmsuiB wboroby men aro stimnlatcd to act right they 
ore termed, pkj/rwwZ, polihcoZ, moral, and rrivywai. Theso aro 
the Sanctione of Eight. 

j Tbo jJiyneal saaotioii ioclndcs tho pleasure* and pains 
aritmg in tho ordinary conroo of nature unmodified 1^ tho 
will of ant hntnan being or of any snpcmatnral being 
J ThopdiiKal sanction is what emanate* from tho toTcroign 
or t up re m o ralmg power of the stnto. Tbo punoahmenta of 
the Law come unW this head. 

(J The momJ or ywalar «anctkm rctnlta from tho action of 
tho commnnity, or of the indindoals that enrh person csomo* in 
oontact with, aotmg without any settled or eoncorted rule. 
It eueresyonds to p^lio opunou, and extends in its opcratiou 
beyond tho sphere of the law 

A The TtltyicniM sanctiou proeceda from tbo mimediato hand 
of a sapenor inririblo being either in the pr ese nt, or m a 
fatoro hlh. 

Tbo name Pnnishment is applicable only to tho three last. 
Tho luflOTiig that befrU* a man m the course of nature u 
termed a colomify j If it happou throng imprudonce on bis 
part, it may bo «^ed a punirfiment uaoing from tho phyticol 
sanotion 

Chapter TV is tho ViLtiB OT A. lot ot Eiouiuib on Piuf, 
HOW TO BB llJtASUBSD A pleaiuH) OT a j»iTi is doterminod to 
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} bo greater or less according to (1) its intensify, (2) its dnira- 
iion, (3) its certainty or unceitamiy, (4) its propinquity or 
lemotencs^, all wbicb aie obvious distinctions To these are 
to be added (6) its fecundity, or the chance it has of being 
followed by other sensations of its own kind , that is pleasures 
if it be pleasure, pains if it bo pain Finally (6) its punty, or 
the chance of its being nnniixcd with the opposite kind , a 
pure pleasure has no niis.turo of pain All the six properties 
apply to the case of an individual person , where a plurah^ are 
concerned, a new item is present, (7) the extent, or the number 
of persons affected These properties exhaust the meaning of 
the terms expressing good and evil , on the one side, happi- 
ness, donvenionce, advantage, benefit, emolument, profit, 
&c , and, on the other, unhappiness, inconvenience, disad- 
vantage, loss, mischief, and the like 

Next follows, an Chapter 'V , a classified enumeration of 
Pleasures ai^d Paiks In a system undertakmg to base all 
Moral and Political action on the production of happmess, 
such a classification as obviously required The author pro- 
fesses to have grounded it on an analysis of human nature, 
which analysis itself, however, as being too metaphysical, he 
withholds 

y The simple pleasures are — 1 The pleasures of sense 
2 The pleasures of wealth 3 The pleasures of skill 4 The 
pleasures of amity 6. The pleasures of a good name 6 The 
pleasures of power 7 The pleasures of piety 8. The plea- 
sures of benevolence 9 The pleasures of malevolence 
10 The pleasures of memory 11 The pleasures of imagi- 
nation 12. The pleasures of expectation 1^ The pleasures, 
dependent on association 14 The pleasures of rehef 

The simple pains are — 1 The pains of privation 2 The 
pains of the senses 3 The pains of awkwardness 4 The 
pains of enmity. 5. The pains of an ill name 6 The pains 
of piety 7 The pams of benevolence 8 The pains of male- 
volence 9 The pains of the memory 10 The pains of the 
imagmation 11 The pams of expectation. 12 The pains 
dependent on association 

/ We need not quote his detailed snbdivimon and illustration 
of these At the close, he marks the important difference 
between eelf-r eg aiding and extra-regarding , the last being 
^ those of benevolence and of malevolence 

In a long chapter (YI.), he dwells on Cieoumstauoes HfELO- 
ENCENG Sensibtlitt They are such as the following — 1- 
Health 2 Strength 3 Hardmess. 4 Bodily imperfection 
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6 Qufmtvty QSid of knowlodgo. 6 Btrength of intol 

loctnil powePB. 7 Kmnw of maud. 8 Stcadxnoes of 
mind, y Bout of molanntioii. 10 Moral Bonaibility 11 
Moral biaaoe. 1&. Bol^oua SewibilltT 18 Rebpous 
btasc*. 1^ Sjmpotbotio Bentibib^ 16 B^ptUbetio boftsea. 
16 Antipathetio iimiibibtj 17 Anlipallietio biaao*. 18. 
Insanaty 19 Sabitual occnpationi. 20 Peemuary ciroom 
ftances. 21 Oannexaanfl in tbo rraj of eyrnpaU^ 22 
Conncxioiia In the iray of antipathy 28 Jl^icnl frame of 
body 24. Radical frame of mbod^ 96 Bex. 2C Age. 27 
TbmW. 28. BducaUon. 29 Obmato. 30 Iimeage. 8L 
Government. 82. ReligiotiB profcaaion. 

Chapter VIL proco^ to contider Httha* Aotiohs nf 
OCTEEUi. Ei^bt and wrouff good end evil, mont and dement 
belong to aotmna. Tbeae nave to be dinded end olassiflod 
with a new to tho enda of the morahEt and the legislator 
Throughout tin*, and two other long ohapteri, he disouBaee, os 
necesaiy in apporboumg panlahment, tho ad itself the oirrum- 
dojieet the lafeatum, and tho consc*rmsne*s — or the faoowledgo 
of the tendenoiea of the act Ha mtrodneoa many subdiruDona 
under each head, and mokee a nnmbcor of nrairks of import- 
ance as regards ponal legislation. 

j In Chapter ^ be tngarda pleasures and pams in the 
aspect of MOTTTBa. Smoe every pleasure and every pam, as 
a part of their nsture, mduce actions, they aro oiten 
aignatod With reference to that drcuinstaijoo. Hunger thoret, 
lust, avanoe, ounositj amHBon, Ao, arc namea of this nlm*- 
There is not a complete set of such demgnntioiiB henoo the 
use of the mrcumiooutions, appdiUfor low of dams of— sweet 
odours, sounds, sights, oase, reputation, Aa 

Of great importanoo is the Order qf pn-emxnenct among 
taottwf Of oil xhe ranetjea of motavee, Uood-wiD or Bane- 
volenoe, taken m a peueral view, is that whose dictates ore 
Bureet to coincide with Utility In thiij however it is taken, 
for granted that tho benerolenoe is not so confined m Its 
sphere, as to bo oontradictod by a more ertanaiTe, or enlarged, 
benevolencse. 

A After good will, the znotiTe that has the best of 

coinciding with Utility IS Love qfBepntah on The ooincidenoe 
would be perfect, if men sliknigi and dialikingB were governed 
eiolusively by the prmciplo of Utibty and not, as they often 
are, by tho hostilo pnnmnles of Asoetdsm, and of Sympathy 
£md imtipathy lirve of reputnUon is mfenor os a mot i ve to 
Good-will, in not goveming the secret actons, Theee last 
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are affected, only as tliey have a chance of becoming pnhhc, 
or as men contract a habit of looking to public approbation in 
all they do 

j The desire of Amity, or of close personal affections, is 
placed next in order, as a motive According as we extend 
the number of persons whose amity we desire, this promptmg 
approximates to the love of reputation 

After these three motives, Bentham places the Dictates of 
• Eeligion, which, however, are so various in their suggestions, 
that he can hardly speak of them m common Were the 
Being, who is the object of religion, umversally supposed to 
be as benevolent as he is supposed to be ivise and powerful, and 
were the notions of his benevolence as coiTect as the notions 
of his wisdom and power, the dictates of religion would 
correspond, m all cases, with Utility But while men call 
him benevolent in words, they seldom mean that he is so m 
reality They do notmiean that he is benevolent as man is 
conceived to be benevolent, they do not mean that he is 
benevolent in the only sense that benevolence has a meanmg. 
The dictates of religion are m all countries mtermixed, more 
or less, with dictates unconformable to utility, deduced from 
texts, well or lU interpreted, of the wntmgs held for sacred 
by each sect These dictates, however, gradually approach 
nearer to utility, because the dictates of the moral sanction 
do BO 

Such are the four Social or Tutelary Motives, the anta- 
gonists of the Dissocial and Self-regarding motives, which 
include the remainder of the catalogue 
j Chapter XI is on Dispositions A man is said to be of a 
mischievous disposition, when he is presumed to be apt to 
engage rather in actions of an apparently permcious tendency, 
than m such as are apparently beneficial The author lays 
down certain Rules for mdicatmg Disposition Thus, ‘ The 
strength of the temptation bemg given, the mischievousness 
of the disposition mamfested by the enterprise, is as the 
apparent mischievouBneBs of the act,’ and others to a like 
effect 

Chapter X 1 1 — Op the consequences op a mischievous 
ACT, IS meant as the concluding Imk of the whole previous 
chain of causes and effects He defines the shapes that 
bad consequences may assume The nuschief may be 
^ pnmcvry, as when sustained by a definite number of indi- 
viduals, or secondary, by extending over a multitude of un- 
assignable individuals The evil m this last cake may be 
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cither ftctual paui) or diuigor, 'which it tho chanco of poio 
Thttt, 0 . mocesafol robbery affoct*, pntnanlj’ o nombor of 
aangnable perBoca, and socondoiily, oU parsons m a Hko 
ntofltion of mk. — 

He then proceeds to tbo thoorr of PirnsniiTiiT ( XliL , 
XIV^ SV ), to tho classiBoation of Onrtxota (XVX), and to 
the Lumta of tho Penal Branch of Jontpradonco (XVIL) 
The two first luigects— Pontibmenta and OIToncos— nro intor 
ettmg chiefly in regard to Lcgialatioti, They have alto a 
bearing on humlt } infur mnrh nsmydety, mitapriTato admiTivS- 
tmticn of punishments, oncht, no loss than tho Legislator, to 
be guided by tonnd smenUfio pnnmplo#, 

s As respoota Ptmiahmont, bo manes off (1) cases whoro it is 
groHjidloi (2) whore it is tn^§icaaon$ oi m XnfonoT, Inaani^, 
Intcrticaticti, Ac, (8) caaes whotc it it unpro/UaWe and (4) 
ooaoB where it is netdUu It u under this lut herd that ho 
excludes {xom. patnthmoni ibo dissominabon of what may bo 
deemed penumont pnnciplos. Ponishmont is neediest here, 
becauBO tho cud can bo eorrod ^ reply and caposuro. 

The first port of Ohaptor aYIL is onUtlod the ' Xamita 
between Frirnte Ethics and tho Art of Legislation }* and a 
short aocount of it will oompleto tho new of tho anthor's 
Ethical Theory 

^ Ethics at largo, IS dofinedthoartof diroohogmen t aoHona 
to the prodootion of tho greatest poesible (jtuinfaty of happi 
nest, on the part of those whoso interest la in •'now Now, 
these actions may bo a man s own actions, in which case they 
are styled tho art of •e^/’-eoosmmenl, orpnrote ethics Or they 
may be the actioni of other agunta, namely, (1) Other human 
bomgi, and (2) Other Animal a, whoso miorotta Bentham oou 
BiderB to huTu been diigraccfaUy overlooked jurists as well 
as ly mankind generally 

^ In so far aa a man a happiness dejkenda on hia own oon 
duofc, he may be said to otoo a dviy to Jumsc^ tho guali^ 
manifested m dtschaige of this ImtuhJi of du^ (if duty it is to 
bo caBod) la PwroMca. In so lar aa he afiecta py his conduct 
the intereeti of those about him, he is under a duiy to otker$ 
The hapnrnesB of others may be consulted in two ways. First, 
negatirely, by forbearing to dimmuTi it this is caDed 
PBOpnr Secondly in a positive way, by studying to increase 
it wbicih IB e x p resse d by bij*bto:hsob 

Eat now the yiestaon ooours, how is it that under Private 
Etiuos (or a^art irom legislation and religion) a man oou be 
under a motiTe to oonsult other people s happmesa P By what 
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obligations can be be bonnd to ^idbitxj and henejicence? A 
man can bave no adegvAxte motives for consultmg any mterests 
but bis own Still there are motives for making ns consult 
tbe bappmess of others, namely, the purely social mofave of 
Sympathy or Benevolence, and the semi-social motives of Love 
of Amity and Love of Boputation [He does not say here 
whether Sympathy is a motive grounded on the pleasure it 
brmgs, or a motive irrespective of the pleasure , although from 
other places we may infer that he inclines to the first view ] 
Private Ethics and Legislation can have but the same end, 
bappmess Their means, the actions prompted, must be 
nearly the same Still they are different There is no case 
where a man ought not to be gmded by his own, or his fellow- 
creatures’, bappmess, but there .are many cases where the 
legislature shoid not compel a man to perform such actions 
The reason is that the Legislature works solely by Punish- 
ment (reward is seldom applied, and is not properly an act of 
legislation) How, there are cases where the punishment of 
the pohtical sanction ought not to be used , and if, m any of 
these cases, there rs a propriety of nsmg the punishments of 
private ethics (the moral or social sanction), this circumstance 
would indicate the line of division 
j Eirst, then, as to the cases where punishment would be 
groundless In such cases, neither legislation nor private 
ethics should interfere 

^ Secondly As to cases whereat would be rn^cacious, where 
punishment has no deterrmg motive power, — as m Infancy, 
Insanity, overwhelmmg danger, &c , — the pubhc and the pri- 
vate sanctions are also alike excluded 

Thudly It IS in the cases where Legislative punishment 
would be unprofitable, that we have the great field of Private 
Ethics Punishment is unprofitable m two ways Eirst, 
when the danger of detection is so small, that nothing but 
enormous seventy, on detection, would be of avail, as m the 
illicit commeice of the sexes, which has generally gone un- 
punished by law Secondly, when there is danger of m- 
volvmg the innocent with the guilty, from mability to define 
the crime m precise language Hence it is that rude be- 
havioui, treachery, and mgratitude^-e not punished by law , 
and that m .conn toes where the voice m^the people controls 
the hand of the legislature, there is a great dread of making 
defamation, especially of the government, an offence at law 
Private Etlucs is not hable to the same difficulties as 
Legislation m dealing with such offences. 
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Of the Ihreo deparbnflnto of MotbI IHitj— Prodonoo, 
Robity, and Bonefloenco— the one thst least reqturca and 
m^TTii^ of bemg enforeed hy legulfttaT© paimiunont is the 
first — Prudmee. It onn only be through some defect of the 
undeTstBading of people arc TPanting m duty to themsolTct. 
Ifov although a Ti^nn may know UtUo of himself^ is it 
oertom the l^islator know! more? IVould it be possible to 
ortirpato dmnkeuncsa or formcatioii by legal jranishmont P 
An that be done in this field is to subject the offenoos, in 
oasea of notone^, to a alight censure, so as to cover thom 
with a slight shade of artifioiai diflrcpnto, and thus givo 
strength and influence to the niond sauctioiL 

Legislators hare, m goneral, earned thmr interfcronce too 
&r m t>^T oinwt of dabea and the mischief has been most 
oonspicnoos m rehgioa. Men, it is supposed, axo liable to 
erroTB of judgment and for these it n the dotenmnataon of a 
Bemg of infinite bonevolence to punish them with an infinity 
of tOTnenU. The legislator having ^ bis aide men perfectly 
enlightened, unfetter^ and nnhaaied, prorames that be has 
attained bj their means the exact truth and so, when h^ aces 
his people ready to plooce headlong mto an abyia of fire, shall 
he not stretch forth his hand to save them? 

^ The aeoood class of dutiea — the mle« of Pro^ty, stand 
most m need of the ossistanse of the logislator T^ro ore 
few oases where it wcruld be expedient to pmnisb a mnn for 
hurting hunsel^ and few where it vovJd ant he ex^podiont to 
punish a man for hurting his neighbour As regards oSonoes 
ugainst property private ethioe presupposes legislation, which 
alone oan aetenmne what things are to be regarded aa each 
man s property If private ethics take# a difierent view irom 
the legislature, it murt of oourse act on its own TiewB» 

The third class of dafaee— Bsn^iiienes — most be aban 
doued to the junsdiotaon of pnvate ethic*. In many cases 
the beuefimal quality oi an art depends upon the dispocinoii 
of the agent, or the poeseaaion hj nim of the extra regarding 
motiTee — eympathy amity end reputation whereas pohtaoal 
action can work only through the sdf regarding motives. In 
a word theoe duties must be/ree or mluniary Still, the linuts 
of law ou this head might be aomewhat extended in portioular 
where a man a pereon is sn danger it Tnight; be fliPi duty 
of every one to save hmi from no lees tKa-n to ab- 

stain firom bringing it cm him 

To reeume theEthios of Bentham. L — The Standard or 
Bnd of Morali^ ii the prodnotaon of Happineu, or TT Hlity 
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Bontbnm is tlins at ono in Ins first principle ivitli Hume and 
•with Palcy , his peculiarity is to make it iniitful in numerous 
applications both to legislation and to morals Ho eames 
out the principle -with an unfimehmg ngonr, and a logical 
foicc pccuharly his o'wu. 

II — His Psychological Analysis is also studied and 
tboi ough-gomg 

He IS the first poison to provide a classifioation of plea- 
suies and paius, as an indispensable prelirainaiy alike to 
morals and to legislation Tho ethical applications of these 
are of loss impoi tanco than the legislative , they have a du’ect 
and practical beaiing upon the thcoiy of Punishment 

Ho la} s don n, as tho constituents of the Moral Faculty, 
Oood-ivill or Benevolence, tho lo\o of Amity, the love of 
Reputation, and tho dictates of Religion — inth a view to the 
Happmess of otlieis , and Prudence — nith a "view to our ovm 
bappiness He gives no special account of tho acquired senti- 
ment of Obligation or Authority — tho characteristic of Con- 
science, as distinguished from other impulses havmg a 
tendency to tbe good of others or of self And yet it is the 
peculiaiity of his system to identify morality with law , so 
that there is only one step to connecting conscience "vs ith our 
education under the different sanctions — legal and ethical 

He would of course give a largo place to the Intellect or 
Reason m making up the Moral Faculty, seeing that the con- 
sequence? of actions have to be estimated or judged , but he 
would regard this as merely co-operatmg with our sensibihties 
to pleasure and pam 

The Disinterested Sentiment is not regarded by Bentham 
as ansmg from any disposition to pure , self-sacrifice He 
recognizes Fleasm es of Benevolence and Pains of Benevolence j 
thus constituting a purely interested motive for domg good to 
others He describes certain pleasuies of Imagination or 
Sympathy ansmg through Association — the idea of plenty, 
the idea of the happmess of animals, the idea of health, the 
idea of gratitude Under the head of Circumstances mfluencmg 
Sensibility, he adverts to Sympathetic Sensibihty, as being the 
propensity to Aeiwe pleasui e from the happiness, and pain J^rom 
the unhappiness, of other sensitive heings It cannot but be ad- 
mitted, he says, that the only interest that a man at all 
times, and on all occasions, is sure to find adequate motives for 
consulting, is his o-wn He has no metaphysics of the WiR 
He uses the terms /ree and voluntary only with reference to spon- 
taneous beneficence, as opposed to the compulsion of the law. 
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jTT.— Ai^ regardu Happmess, or tho Stnnrottm Bonum, ho 
presemta buj •oien.Ufio ciawn&onjaoii of Plcnswce and Paiaa, 
without, hoTveror, jndicatniff any plan of We» fox* attaining tho 
0 U 8 TiT\il avoiding th© oUierr m. tho ucst mauncT Ho mabog no 
datmctaon among pleasure* and pains cxctrotin^ wbafc strictly 
ooncema tboir teIuo as such — intnnsily, onmtion ooctainty, 
and neame*#. He make* In^ipmoes to mean only tho presonoo 
of pleaenro w-nd the absenoe of pain. The rounnciation of 
pleasure for any other motive than to proenro a proator pica* 
turo, or avoid a groatar pam^ ho, disapprovingly terms 

IV — homg tho casanoe of hia syitem to considar Ethica 
as a Code of laws dirooted by Utility, and he being bimsolf 
a law reformer on the greatest soale, w© might expoct from 
Vam sug^estums for tho improTomemt of Ethics, as woU ns for 
Xjogislatinn and Jnnspmdfinoe, Hi* tnolusioii of tho interests 
of tee lower animals has been rp fintarm ftA Ho also com tends for 
thepartlj legulaUre and partly ethical innovatioii of Freedom 
of DiTona. 


The indttoementa te rootuhty ore the motives assigned as 
working m its favour 

Y — The connexions of Ethics mth Politics, the points of 
agreement and tho points of diSbrenoo of the two departmenta, 
^ Bo nified with unprecedented care and preoiaion (Chap 

Vi? — As regards the oonnorions with Theolog;^ ho give* 
no uncertain sound. It is on thm point that he stau^ in 
marked oontrost to Faley, who also profesae* TJtihty as his 
ethical foundation. 

Ho reoognuas reUgion as ftamahiug one of the Sauctiona 
of morahW although often p e r verte d mto tho enemy of 
utihty fie ooukuIot that the state may regard as offianoee 
au^ acta that tend to <tTTnim«>i or misapply the mfluenoe of 
religion aa » motive to mvii obedience 

while Paley make* a ooigoined reference to Scr i pt ur e and 
to TJtihtr in aoceriaming moral rules, Bentham msiate on 
Crtihty alone sa the final appeoL Ho doe* not doubt that if 
we had a clear unambiguous stafemaut of the divine will, we 
should have a revelation of whai m for human happinaso but 
he distrusta all interpretations of senptare, unless thty ooin 
oide with, a perfectly independent scientifio investigation of 
the QonsequeucQS of aoUons. 
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SIR JAJHES MACKINTOSH [1’766-1S32] 

Tn the ‘ Dissertation on the progress of Ethical Philosophy 
chiefly dnnng the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ 
Macintosh advocates a distinct Ethical theory.. Has views 
and aignments occur partly in the course of his criticism of 
the other moralists, and partly in Ins' concluding Onneral 
Remarks (Section VH ). 

In Section I., entitled Pbeliminart Observations, he re- 
marks on the nmversahty of the distmction between Eight 
and Wioug On no subject do men,, in all ages, comcide on 
BO many pomts as on the general rules of conduct, and the 
estimable qualities of character Even the grossest deviations 
may be explained by ignorance of facts, by errors with respect to 
the consequences of actions,, or by mconsistency with admitted 
prmciples In tribes where- new-born infants are exposed, 
the abandonment of parents is condemned , the betrayal and 
murder of strangers is condemned by the very rules of faith 
and humamty, acknowledged in the case of countrymen 

He complams that, in the enquiry as to the foundation of 
morals, the two distmct questions — as to the Standard and the 
Faculty — have seldom been fully discriminated Thus, Paley 
opposes Utihty to a Moral Sense, not perceivmg that the 
two terms relate to different subjects , and Bentham repeats 
the mistake It is possible to represent Htdity as the criterion, 
of Right, and a Moral Sense as the faculty In another place, 
he lemarks that the schoolmen faded to i:aw the distinction 

In Section V , entitled ‘ Controversies concermng the 
Moral Faculty and the Social Affections,’ and mcludmg the 
Ethical theories commg between Hobbes and Butler, namely, 
Cumberland, Cudworth, Clarke, &c , he gives his objections 
to the scheme that founds moral distmctions solely on the 
Reason. Reason, as such, can never be a motive -to action, 
an argument -to dissuade a man from drunkenness must appeal 
to the pains of dl-health, poverty, and mfamy, that is, to 
Feelmgs The mfluence of Reason is indirect , it is merely a 
channel whereby the objects of desire are bi ought mto view, 
so as to operate on the WdL 

^ The abused extension of the term Reason -to the moral 
faculties, he ascribes -to the obvious importance of Reason m 
choosing the means of action, as weU as m balancmg the ends, 
dnrmg which operation the feelmgs are suspended, delayed, 
and poised m a way favourable to our lastmg mterests Hence 
the antithesis of Reason and Passion. 
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In rmnrlcinf- opcm LrlbniU * tjott of Scntl 

nraf and Uw*co>DaJcaccofMrtoe with Itapjimpv hrikctobci 
fell own ofUDion, which in llial a!lht«i|;;!i crrry Tirtnonn act 
may not InJ to the prrator hnpjtiDc n of the o^t, Tct Iho 
dupf^iion to nrtoonn acU in ita intnnpio pirn orr^, far ont 
wnphj nil iho paion of lolf wcnfico that it nn rrer occft i'>n 
* Tbo wbdo MfTvntj and ingmoitj' of tht* world mif Iw fairljr 
chillcn^-d to point ont a ci o in rrhicli rirlnoan dt^poiition't, 
hahita and ft-chn^ nro not cmdneiTo In the degree 

to Ibo L3pprac»i of iho indiridaal or to maintain that bo in 
not the bapjnent, who*o moral rontlrocnla and atfttrtionn nro 
roch as to jmrent tho po< ibilit/ of anj nnbwfal ndrantago 
being predated to his mind 

Si’^on \ I is entitled fonndattons of n mono Jn^t Thoory 
of tthir*, and ctahracn a reriew of all tho I thiml wntcra, 
from Uotlcp downwards, Tbo most pnlj>ahle defect in Bntlcr t 
reheme, w that it offorJs no answer to tho qawUon *\Sliat is 
the diilingnl Idop qonht j of right actions K id other words 
^Vbal IS tio Standard? Tboreisarjcioasctrclo lo nnswenop 
that thej aro ootnmandcii by Conscience for Conscicnco 
itself eon he no otbcrwiso defined than as tho foenltr that 
opprorcs and coramnndi nghl nelioDt 8ldl lie pres warm 
commcndatiofl to Butler generally^ In connexion with him ho 
takcfl occaaion lo giro *omo (apthcr hmti as to hiw own opinions 
Twp position* nro hero ndranecd I lit, Tlie moral renlimentjt, 
la llw malnro ilntc aro a class of fc^lingn with no other 
object* (ban doptio/tofu /<? rolvn(iiy odiunF nnd IftC adums 
jJofnH^/rom /A -« difporitt'ynt o approre romo diapojitiom 
and action*, and diranproro others wo deslro to cnlllrnto 
them, nnd wo aim at them for rtwriWAiny is thcnufltfs Tins 
poiltKm rocctre* Ugbt from tho doclrino aboro qnoted os to 
tbo fapremo hnpnbcffl of nrtoona dwposiUoDB Uis second 
position IB that Conieumoo u an oeynirfd pnneip7d ; which ho 
repoaU nnd nnfulds in snbseqoont places. 

Ho finds bolt with Homo for nsenWng Virtuo to qnrditie* 
of tho Undcritandlng and coosidora that thl* ts to confound 
adnurntion snth moral approbation. Ilnrao a gcnctal FtUlcal 
doctnne that Utility £i a onifonn eround of moral disUno* 
lion, ho rayi can norer bo Impngnod until »omo ciamplo bo 
prodneed of a Tirtno goneraUy ponuciona, or a tico goner 
nlly boncficml. Bat os to tbo theory of moral approbation, 
or tho natnro of tho Faculty ho eoniiders (hat Hamoa 
doctnno of Bonovolcnco (or atill bettor Sympothr) does not 
account for our opprolotion of tompcronco and foriitnde, 
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nor for tlie supremacy of the Moral Faculty over all other 
motives 

He objects to the theory of Adam Smith, that no allovrance 
IS made m it for the transfer of our feelmgs, and the disap- 
pearing of the original reference from the view Grantmg 
that our approbation began m sympathy, as Smith says, cer- 
tain it is, that the adult man appioves actions and dispositions 
as right, while he is distinctly aware that no process of sym- 
pathy mtervenes between the approval and its object He 
repeats, agamst Smith, the criticism on Hume, that the sym- 
pathies have no ative character of supremacy He farther 

remarks that the reference, m our actions, to the point of view 
of the spectator, is rather an expedient for preservmg our im- 
partiahty than a fandamental prmciple of Ethics It nearly 
coincides with the Christian precept of domg unto others as 
we would they should do unto ns, — an admirable practical 
maxim, but, as Leibnitz has said truly, mtended only as a cor- 
rection of self-partiality. Lastly, he objects to Smith, that 
his system renders all morahty relative to the pleasure of our 
comcidmg m feelmg with others, which is merely to decide 
on the Faculty, without considering the Standard. Smith 
shrinks from Utdity as a standard, or ascribes its power over 
our feehngs to our souse of the adaptation of means to ends 

He commends Smith for groundmg Benevolence on Sym- 
pathy, whereas Butler, Hutcheson, and Hume had grounded 
Sympathy on Benevolence 

It IS m reviewmg Hartley, whose distmction it was to 
open up the wide capabihties of the prmciple of Association, 
that Mackintosh develops at greatest length his theory of the 
derived nature of Conscience 

Adverting to the usual example of the love of money, he 
remarks that the benevolent man might begm with an m- 
terested affection, but might end with a dismterested delight 
m doing good Self-love, or the prmciple of permanent well- 
being, is gradually formed from the separate appetites, and is 
at last pursued without having them specially m view So 
Sympathy may perhaps be the transfer, first, of our own per- 
sonal feelmgs to other beings, and next, of their feelings to 
ourselves, thereby engendermg the social affections It is an 
ancient and obstinate error of philosophers to regard these 
two principles — Self-love and Sympathy — as the source of the 
impelling passions and affections, instead of bemg the last 
results of them 

I The chief elementary feelings that go to constitute the 
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moral roaUroenU opt>car lo bo OralUadc Piljr K'^nlmcnt, 
and Bbaroc To Uko tho cmunplo of OratilaJc Acln of 
bcneSocneo tn oar«lvc* giro n* ploasaro wo (v^^ocialo this 
picasaro with iKo boocfactor m oa (o rogard him wilh o foci 
ing of complftccacy } and wbcti tro viow olbor beaoGccnt 
beings and octa tUrro ii awakened wjtinn n^ oar orrn agroo- 
nUo cxponencc TIhi proce^A \% necrv m ito cliUib wbo con 
tracU townnli the natro or mMbcr all tlio fcobngH of com 
plflccncr arising from repealed plca*orc% and calends Ibo^o 
Lt aimilantr lo otbor rffomblmg perwa*. Af ^oon a* com 
pi»«ocy UKm tlw frttn of oo/mti*, il l>ccom'*n (aecording to 
ihoanlnor* Ojeory, connecting conscience with will) apart 
of tho Conscience So macli for tho dorclopment of Qrati 
tnde. Iicxt asi to Pily Tlio likencsi of fho ontwarj ngns of 
emotion makcii ni transfer lo other* oar own feeling*, and 
thereby become* cren tnoro tlmn gratitnde a »onrco of bene- 
Tolcnco j being ono of the flr»t raoiirrs to impart tho bcncGU 
counecti^ with aflceiion. In oar aympalhr wiih tlio SQlTcrvr 
wo cannot bat approro tho action* tliat reflcro fnlTcnng and 
tho di«potilioQi that prompt them \\ualio enter Into hi* 
Ilo«cntraent, or anger toward* tlm cnoMi of pain, and tlie 
action* and disposition* corTttponding and this *TmpathcUo 
anger i* at length dotachcil from vpccial ease* and extonded 
to all wrong-^r* and oi (bo root of the most imllspctwahlo 
command of oar moral fiicttUIos tbo Sens© of JdbIico 

To llieio internal growtliii, from Gralitnde IMy and Re* 
fontment, mn^t lx> aaded tho ednenUon by mean* of well 
framed penal law*, which am tho lailing declaration of Iho 
moral indignation of mankind. These laws may ho obeyed as 
mOTO ootnpaUory duties Imi with Ibo gcncroo* sontlmcnU 
concurring men may n*o aboro dnly lo nrtH** and mar con 
tract that ciecUonoo of noturo whooco acta of benoftccnco 
flow of thoir own aoconl 

Ho next explain* tho growlh of IleraoTsc, a* nnoUicr olo- 
ment of tho Moral Sense, Tho nhhotroDco that wo fed for 
bod action* U extended to tho agent] and in »pito of certain 
obstacles to it* full cuLnifostatioa that ahhorrcnco is prompted 
when tho agont 1 * self 

Tho Iho^ of donrotlon la bound to acconnt for tho fact, 
rocognited in tho longnago of mankind, that tho Moral hoenUy 
10 ore TUo principle of omiocuiUon wonld oecount for tho 
fooion of many different scnlimonta into ono prodnot, wherein 
tbo component parts wonld ccoso to bo discerned but this is 
not onough, iVhy do thoso portionlor sontimoats nod no 
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otliors coalesce in tlio total — Conscience The answer is what 
was foirnerly given with rcfeicnco to Butler , namely, while 
all othei feelings relate to outward objects, the feelings 
hi ought togcthei in conscience, contemplate exclusively the 
disjoosiiwns and actions of lohintarij agents Conscience is thus 
an acquired faculty, but one that is wnvcrsallg and necessarily 
acquned 

The derivation is farthci exemplified by a comparison with 
the feelings of Taste These may have an onginal leference 
to fitness — as in the beautj'- of a hoi sc — but they do notattam 
their pioper chaiacter until the consideration of fitness dis- 
appears So far they lescmble the moral faculty. They 
difeii fi om it, however, in this, that taste ends in passive con- 
templation or quiescent delight , conscience looks solely to the 
acts and dispositions of voluntary agents This is the author’s 
favoniato way of expressing what is otherwise called the au- 
thoiity and supremacy of conscience 

To sum up — the piancipal constituents of the moral sense 
are G-iatitude, Sympathy (or Pity^, Resentment, and Shame, 
the secondaiy and auxiliary causes are Education, Imitation, 
Geneial Opinion, Laws and Government 

In ciiticising Paley, he illustrates forcibly the position, 
that Religion must pie-suppose Morality 

His ciiticism ot Bentham gives him an opportunity ot 
remaiking on the modes of carrymg into effect the principle 
of Utility as the Standard He repeats his favourite doctrine 
of the inherent pleasmes of a virtuous disposition, as the 
grand circumstance rendering virtue profitable and vice un- 
profitable He even uses the Platonic figure, and compares 
vice to mental distemper It is his complamt agamst Bentham 
and the later supporters of Utility, that they have misplaced 
the application of the principle, and have encouraged the too 
frequent appeal to calculation m the details of conduct 
Hence arise sophistical evasions of moral rules , men wdl shde 
from general to particular consequences , apply the test of 
utility to actions and not to dxsposiixons , and, m short, take 
too much upon themselves in settbng questions of moral right 
and wiong [He might have remarked that the power of per- 
verting the standard to individual mterests is not confined to 
the followers of Utility ] He mtroduces the saying attributed 
j' to Andrew Eleteher, ‘ that he would lose his hfe to seinie his 
country, but would not do a base thing to save it.’ 

He farther remarks on the tendency of Bentham and his 
followers to treat Ethics too jui idically He would probably 
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ndimt that BVhva va rtnctly ipcakiug a code of laws bat draws 
tie line between it and the jondicnl codo, by the dtttmction 
of diBpoaitioiis and actions. Wo may hnvtj to approve tho 
autbor of an uyuneas action, bocaoso it is vrell meant the 
law roost neTorthelGsa punish it. Herein Ethics has ita 
allianoe with Religion, which looks at tho disposition ou tho 
heart. 

He is disappointed at finding that Dogald Stownrt, who 
made applications of tho law of association and apprematod it* 
powers, Wd back from, and disoountenancod^ the attempt of 
Hartley to resolve tho Moral Sense styling it an ingonioos 
Te&nement on tho Selfish syatom and rcpresonting those 
opposed to himsolf m Ethic* ns deriving the aflbctiotifl from 
self love. He ropeata that tho donvution theoty aIHrma the 
dmnterestednesa human actions os strongly as Butler bun 
self while it gets over the objection from, tho multapUcation 
of onginal pnnaples ; and asenbos the result to the operation 
of a rw sgeot. 

In relying to Brown s refusal to accept the denvn- 
tioa of vonsc^ce, on the ground that the process belongs 
to a tune beyond remorobranoe, be aiErms li to be a sufflaent 
theory if the supposed action rt*em'bU$ what wo know to be 
the operation of the principle whore we Lstb diroot erpenence 
of it. 

Hi* concluding Sootion VXL entitled General Remarks, 
gives some farther explanations of bis charaoterwtio nows. 

Ho takes up the pnuciplo of Utility, at the point where 
Brown bo^ed at it quoting Brown ■ ooncession, that Utility 
aad Yirtuo are so related that there is perhapi no notion 
generally felt to be nrtaouB that is not wmefioud, and that 
every case of benefit vriUingly done exotes approbataon He 
strikes ont Brown a word jierhaps, as making the affirmation 
either conjeQturol or useless and oontenda that the two facts, — 
morality and the general benefit, — being co-extcnsive, should 
be reciprocally tests of each other Ho qualifleo, os nsoal, by 
not aliowmg ntfiity to be, on all occasions, the immediate 
incentive of actions He holds, however that the rptim doctrine 
IS an essential corollary fhwn tho Divine Benervolenoe. 

He then replies specifically to the question, 'Whv is ntBitv 
not to be the sole end present to the mind of tho nrtnoub 
agent P' Tho answer is found m the lumts of man s faculties. 
Every man is not always able on the spur of the momei^t^ to 
caloulate all the consequences of our actions. But it is not to 
be couoluded fi^om this, that the oalculation of conse^quencos if 
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ampTOcticalDlo in moral subjects To calculate tlie geneitil 
tendency of every soit of human action is, ho contends, a pos- 
sible, easy, and common opciation. The general good effects 
of tompeiance, prudence, fortitude, justice, benevolence, grati- 
tude, vciacity, fidelity, domestic and patriotic affections, may 
be pionoanccd with as little ciror, as the best founded maxims 
of the ordinal y business of life 

He vindicates the rules of sexual morality on the grounds 
of benevolence 

He then discusses the question, (on which he had charged 
Hume V itli mistake), ‘ Why is approbation confined to volun- 
taiy acts?’ He thinks it but a paitial solution to say that 
appiobation and disappixibation aie ■v>astcd on uhat is not in 
the power of the will The full solution ho considers to he 
found in the mode of derivation of the moral sentiment, 
which, accordingly, ho rc-discusses at some length He pro- 
duces the analogies of chemistry to show that compounds 
may be totally different from their elements He insists on 
the fact that a deiived pleasure is not the less a pleasure j it 
may even survive the pnmary pleasure Self-love (impro- 
perly so called) is intelligible if its origin be refci red to Asso- 
ciation, but not if it be considered as prior to the appetites 
and passions that furnish its matenals And as the pleasure 
denved from low objects may bo transferred to the most pure, 
so Disinterestedness may originate uith self, and yet become 
as entiiely detached from that oiigm as if the two had never 
been connected 

He then repeats his doctrine, that these social or dis- 
interested sentiments prompt the will ns the means of their 
grabfication Hence, by a fai ther transfer of association, the 
voluntary acts share in the delight felt in the affections that 
deteiunine them We then desire to expeiaence beneficent 
volitions, and to cultivate the dispositions to these Such 
dispositions are at last desired for their own sake , and, when 
so desired, constitute the Moral Sense, Conscience, or the 
Moral Sentiment, m its consummated form Thus, by a 
fourth or fifth stage of derivation from the onginal pleasures 
and pains of our constitution, we ainve at this highly complex 
product, called our moial nature. 

Her IS this all We must not look at the side of mdigna- 
tion to the wrong-doer We are angry at those who dis- 
appoint our wish fbr the happiness of otheis; we make their 
resentment our own We hence approve of the actions and 
dispositions for punishing such offenders, while we so far 
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ijtnpatlnio with the culprit u to disapproro of cxcom of 
pnnuiunont. Such, moderated onger ib toe bouio of Justico, 
aud IB ft new clement of ConBclonco, Of ftU tho Tirtnoft, thiB is 
the one most directly aided by a connctaon of OTnortil mtercst 
or utility All lawi profess It os their en^ Honoe the 
importanoe of good onminal laws to the moral odncation of 
mankmd. 

^ Among oontnbutary streams to tho moral faculty* he 
eunmerates conmgo, energy, and dcc»iont properly directod. 

Ho Tocognuea duties to ourBolvea, altUongU oondoranmg 
the expression, as absurd. Intomporanco, improvidence 
timidity am marally wrong Still, as in other caeas, o. man 
u not truly virtuotts on such pomts, tiU ho lovos them for 
their orm take, and even performs them vntboat an effort. 
These prudential qoalitios hating an infloence on tho mil, 
resemble m that the other consutaonts of Oonsoienoo As 
a fioal result, all those saoUmeaU whoso obioct is a state 
of the will boMme intimotelv and uxBoporably blended m tho 
unity of Conscionoo, the arbiter and judge of human actions, 
the mwfal aathonty over every motive tu conduct, 
v/ In this grand coition of the pablic and the private feel 
mgs, he sees a decisive fUnstmtion of the mfbrence of moral 
•euhmeats to the Will Ho farther recognuos m it a solution 
of the great problom of the relation of nrtue to private interest. 
Qualities nsefol to ourselves oxo raised to the rank of nrtnes 
aud qualities useful to others are converted mto pleasurea. 
In moral reasonings, we ore enabled to bring hjme virtnons 
indncementa by tho medium of self interest we’ can assure a 
man that by cultivating the dispombon towards other men s 
hapmness he gams a souroe of happmess to bunseLf 
^ The question. Why we do not morally approve in- 
voluntary aotiona, is now answered, Oonsa^noe la nssooiated 
oxolusTvelr with the dis pom bons and notions of voluntary 
agents. Uousoience and Will are oo-eitensive. 

A. difhculty remains. If moral approbation involve no 
perooption of benedoiol tondeniy how do we mako out the 
oommdeuoe of the two P It might seem that tho foundation 
of morals is thus made to rest on a ooinoidenoe that is 
mystenouB and fantostio. According to the author the oon 
olusiTe answer is this. Although OousciBooe rarely oon 
templatea anything so distant as tho welfiue of all sentient 
bein^ yet in detail it obnonsly pointa to the produotion of 
happiness. The sooisi affections all promote happiness. 
Every one must obcarve the tendencry of justice to the welfare 
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of society Tlio angry passions, as mini'^ters of morality, 
remove hindrances to human welfare Tlie private desiies 
liave respect to our own liappmess Every clement of con- 
science has thus some portion of happiness for its object All 
the affections contribute to tho general well-being, althongh it 
IS not necessary, nor would it bo fit, that tho agent should bo 
distracted by the contemplation of that vast and remote object 
To sum up Mackintosh — 

I — On tho Standaid, he pronounces for Utility, with 
certain modifications and explanations Tho Utility is tho 
remote pnd final justificatioii of all actions accounted right, 
but not the immediate motive in the mind of the agent [It 
may justly bo feaicd, that, by placing so much stress on the 
delights attendant on virtuous action, ho gives an opening for 
tho admission of sentiment into the consideration of Utility ] 

II — In the Psychology of Ethics, he regards the Con- 
science as a derived or generated facnltj’’^ the result of a 
series of associations He assigns tho primary feelings that 
enter into it, and traces tho different stages of the growth 
The distinctive feature of Conscience is its close relation to 
the Will 

He does not consider the problem of Label ty and Necessity 
He makes Disinterested Sentiment a secondary or denved 
feeling — a stage on the road to Consc ence While maintain- 
ing strougly the disinterested character of the sentiment, he 
considers that it may be fully accounted for by derivation 
from our primitive self-regardmg feelings, and denies, as 
against Stewai-t and Brown, that this gives it a selfish cha- 
racter 

He carries the process of associative growth a step 
farther, and maintains that we re convert disinterestedness 
into a lofty delight — the delight in goodness fonts own sake, 
to attain this charactenstic is the highest mark of a vuduons 
character 

HI — -His Summum Bonnm, or Theory of Happmess, is 
contained m his much iterated doctrine of the deliciousness 
of virtuous conduct, by which he proposes to effect the recon- 
ciliation of our own good with the good of others — prudence 
with virtue Virtue is ‘ an inward fountain of pure delight ,’ 
the pleasure of benevolence, ‘ if it could become lastmg and 
intense, would convert the heart into a heaven ,’ they alone 
are happy, or truly vn tuous, that do not need the motive of a 
regard to outward consequences 

His chief Ethical precuisor m this vem is Shaftesbury , 
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b^i "hn i» ftWo to ptodvioo from TheolojiAns abundant 
iteration* of it. 

IV — n© Um bo prpecml tiowb b* to (ho Sfoml Coda TVith 
rtfercnct to tbo indncomonl* to Tirtue ho Uiinka bo h&« n 
powcrfol Icrcr in tho doii^U that tho nrlnoua daipoiithjn 
ooofen on ita oimer 

V — nn tbfot7 of tho connexton of Fthic* nnd PohliCT « 
aUled m hu nccoant of Bcnth&ro, whom ho charges trith 
mabng raorahty too jadiatl 

VI —Tho rohition* of ilomllly to Itchgion nro n jnallor of 
frequent and spcci&l coofidention in Ifacbntoth, 

JAUKSMILU [178W8JCJ 

Tho wort of James Mflh entitled tho Anal/wia of tho 
Honum JHiid^ u dutingoiBhed, in tho first piaco bj tl» 
Btadwd precision of it* dofintiions of all leading tenns, prmg 
it a permanent rrdoo aa a logical diseiplino ; and in the second 
place, by the sncccwsfol cariTing ont of tho principle of Aiw* 
cmtion In explaining tho porrera of tho mind. Tho aatUor 
cndeaTQors to shoir that tho moral feelings arc a coreplcz 
prodnet or growth of whidi tho nlumnle conslitneni* aro onr 
pleasanblo and paiofol ecnsationa. Wo shall present n bnof 
abstract of tlio conrso of hii oxposibon, a* ciron in Chapters 
XVIL— xxnx of tho Analpwa. 

Tho plcasnraWo and naiofa! sensation* being nssaroed, it 
t* important to tako notice of thoir Canees, immedtalo 
and remote, hj whoso mean* they can bo scenred or arolded 
Wo contract a habit of passing rapidly from ctotj sensation 
to it* procuring caoio i and, ns in tho t^ical case of money 
the*o canses oro apt to Ttmk higher in importance to take a 
cwtcT hold on the mind, than the *on*ation* thenuelro*. 

imnd 1* not moefa mtonsted in attending to tho sontv 
Uou , that can prondo for lUoif The mind la deeply intcrotted 
in attending to tho c aosg 

The author jwxt (XIX) oonsMcr* tho Idea* of tho ploa- 
enrable srtiaation*, and of tho causes of them. Tho Idea of 
a pam la not the mmo as the poln it i* a complex state, con 
taming no doubt, an element of pain and tho name for it is 
^ ATorsion. So tho nnino for an idea of plcaanro t# Desire. 
How, theso stales extend to the caosea of pains nnd ploasorca, 
though m other respects mdiflerant { wo hayo an nTOwion for 
a certtun drag bat tbm> is In thu a transition highly illastm 
faro of tho force of tho easocmting pnnciplo onr real aversion 
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being to a bitter sensation, and not to tbe visible appearance 
of tbe drug 

Alluding (XX ) to the important difference between past 
and future time in onr ideas of pleasure and pam, he defines 
Hope and ffear as the contemplation of a pleasurable or of a 
painful sensation, as futnre,^ but not certain 

When the immediate causes of pleasurable and painful 
sensations are viewed as past or future, we have a ' new 
series of states In the past,, they are called Love and 
Hatred, or Aversion , m the future, the idea of a pleasure, as 
certain in its arrival, is Joy — as probable, Hope , the idea of 
future pain (ceitain) is not marked otherwise than by the 
names Hatied, Aversion, Horror, the idea of the pain as 
probable is some form of dread 

The remote causes of our pleasures and pains are moie 
interesting than the immediate causes The reason is their 
wide command. Thus, Wealth, Power, and Dignity are causes 
of a great range of pleasures Poverty, Impotence, and Con- 
temptibihty, of a wide range of pains Por one thing, the 
fiirst are the means of procuring the services of our fellow- 
creatures , this fact IS of the highest consequence in morals, as 
showmg how deeply our happiness is entwined with the 
actions of other bemgs. The author illustrates at length the 
influence of these remote and comprehensive agencies , and as 
it IS an influence entirely the result of association, it attests 
the magmtude of that power of the mind 

But our fellow -creatures are the subjects of affections, not 
merely as the instmmentahty set in motion by Wealth, Power, 
and Dignity, but m their proper personahiy. This leads the 
author to tbe consideration of the pleasurable affections of 
Friendship, Kindness, Family, Country, Party, Mankind He 
resolves them all into associations with our primitive plea- 
sures Thus, to take the example of Kindness, which will 
show how he deals with the disinterested affection , — The idea 
of a man enjoying a tram of pleasures, or happmess, is felt by 
everybody to be a pleasurable- idea , this can arise from 
nothing but the association of our own pleasures with the 
;dea of his pleasures The pleasurable association composed 
of the ideas of a man and of his pleasures, and the painful 
association composed of the idea of a man and of his pains, are 
both Affections included under one- name Kindness , although 
m the second case it has the more specific name Compassion 
Under the other heads, the author’s elucidation is fuller, 
but hni. prmciple is the same 
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The icnl (lidicnKy nffnclits (o Jjmlico tind <o Bfricfironco. 

A‘' to Moil, in socK'f}, liii-vo foiMifl if c^'^oiif iril for 

imilinnioni'fit, tint tlio iinuor'i of Indn itUnK over tin general 
came': of gonil should he tixed 1)} certain mlts, that n, Jaws 
Acts done in m eoi dance with the^o rules ure .Tint Acts, ul- 
Ihough, when dull consuh rod, thev me seen to inrludc the 
main fact ot henetieence, (lie good o! others To the perfonn- 
ance of a ( ei I iin class of just acts, our Fellow -t reaturts annex 
penalties, these, thorctore, are dctorniined partU 1)} Pnulcnco, 
othei's 1 einaiii to he pcifomicd \olunlanU, and tor them the 
motive IS Ikaielu eiice 

"What then is (lie Rourcc of the motives towards Bcnc- 
ficenco? IJow do the idets of nets, hiving the good of onr 
tollows for their end, hi'come Alli'clions and Motives? In the 
hrst place, wo have associations of ]deasure with all the 
plcnsundile leehnc'’-' of fellow -ere it nrO', and hence, vrith snch 
acts of onrs as vuld them jile isure In the second place, 
those aic the acts foi procuiing to otir-clvcs the fav ourahlo 
Disposition of our Fellow-nion, so that wo have farther asso- 
ciations of (he pleasures llowuig from such fav ourablc dispo- 
sitions Thus, In the union ol two sets of innucnces — two 
streams of association — the Idea of onr heiuTicont acts becomes 
a picasni iblc idea, that is, an Allcclion, ami, being connected 
with actions of oms, is also a Motive Such is the genesis of 
Beneficent or Disinterested impulses 

Wo bav'G next a class of associations with other men’s 
peifoi malice of the several virtues The Piiidcnco and the 
Foititude of others arc diicctly beneficial l-o them, and in- 
directly beneficial to us , and with both these conscqiioncos 
we have necessarily agiceahlo associations The Justice and 
the Bcncficencc of otlici men aic so dircctlj’ beneficial to the 
objects of them, that it is impossible foi us not to have plca- 
Burahlc associations with acts of Justice and Beneficence, fiist 
as conceius ourselves in particular, and next as concerns the 
acts generally Hence, therefore, tho nso of Affections and 
Motives in favour of these two vai-tucs As there is nothing 
so deeply mtciesting to mo as that tho acts of men, legaiding 
myselt immediately, should bo acts of Justice and Beneficence, 
and the acts logaiding themselves immediately, acts of Pru- 
dence and Fortitude, it follows that I have an interest in nU 
such acts of my own as opciate to cause those acts in otheis 
By similar acts of our own, by the manifestation of dispositions 
to perfoiTu those acts, we obtain their lecipiocal performauce 
by others There is thus a highly complex, conemnng stimulus 
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to acta of Tirtco, — a largo oggrognte of inflooncsos of nwxrfBtion 
the power at bottom bomg atfll oar own plcaanroblo and pain- 
ful icnsahotif. Wo muit add tbo oscnption of Praiio, an 
influence rcmarlmble for ita wide propagation nnd great ofli- 
cao7 OTor men a minda, and no lc*^ roraarknblo aa a proof of 
the Tango of tho oraocinting pnncmlc, especially in ite cltaroctcr 
of Fame, which in tho caeo of mtnro faroo, ia * pnroly ideal 
or aaaociated delight- Ef^oally if not more, alritlng nro the 
flluBtrationa from Diapraiec. Tho aaaociations of Dugrnce, 
OTTO when not anfflciont to rcatmin the pcrfonnanco of acta 
abhoned bj* tnanWlnd, are able to prodneo tbo liorron oC 
Bomorso, tha most intonao of hnm&n anObringa. Tho lovo of 
pnuao lo^B by one atep to tho loro of Pmisoworthincwj the 
dread of blamo, to tho dread of Blameworthincaa. 

^ Of theso vanous llotiret, tho moat constant in operation, 
and tho most in nse in moral training ore Prniao and Blamo 
It la tlio acnsibDitr to Pmiao and Blamo — tho joyful feelmga 
associated with tt>o one, end the dread assocmled with the 
other— that gires offcct to Poputjm Ontjor or tho Ponjui; 
Siscnos and, with referonco to men gonemlly tbo lIOBAl* 
SiKcriox 

The other motrrea to nrtne, namely tho asaocinhon of onr 
own aota of -Jnatico ond Bonoflcenco, as c&nio, with other 
men • as ofiecta, are rabjoct to atrong conntornclion, for we 
can rarely perform auch acta wilboot sacnBco to ouraelvea. 
Still, there la in ail men a certain snrplui of motaro fWnn this 
cause, jnst oa there ia a aurplas from tho asaocmtioD of oeta of 
ours, hostilo to other men, with a return of hostility on thoir 
port. 

^ The best names for the abrogate Aflbction, llotive, and 
Ihapoaihon in this important region of conduct, ore dfoml 
Approbation and PiM app robalion. Tbo terms ilorol Sense, 
Benao of Bight and Wrong Loro of "Virtno and Hatred of 
Vico, aro not equally appropriate. Virtno and ITornh^ ore 
other synonyms. 

In the work entitled, *A Progment’Cn Jlockintosh, there 
are afforded farther illustratlona of tho anthor s derivation of 


the lloral Sentiment, together with an exposition and defence 
of Utility as the stimiird jn which hia Tiews aro nabstantiaTly at 
one with Bentbam. Two or three references will bo anCloient. 

In tho statement of the qnostiona in dispute in Jlomla, 
ho objects to tbe words fest^ end entenon as expressing 
the standard. Ho oonsidera xt a mistake to designate as a 
test what la tho thing itself theicatofilomli^aallanilitj 
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Properly, tlie thing testing is one thing , the thing tested 
anothei thing The same objection would apply to the use ox 
the word Standard , so that the only form of the first question 
of Ethics would be, What %s morality ? What does it con- 
sist in ? [The remai k is just^ but somewhat hypercritical 
The illustration from Chemical testing is not true m fact , 
the test of gold is some essential attiibnte of gold, as its weight 
An ri when we wish to determine as to a certain act, whether 
it is a moral act, \\ e compare it with what we deem the essen- 
tial quahty of moial acts — Utility, our Moral Instmct, &c — 
and the operation is not improperly called testmg the act 
Smce, therefoie, whatever we agree upon as the essence of 
morality, must be piactically used by ns as a test, ciiterioh, 
or standaid, there cannot be much harm m calbng this essen- 
tial quahty the standaid, although the designation is to a cer- 
tain extent figurative ] 

The authoi has some additional remarks on the derivation 
of our Dismterested feelings be reiteiates the position ex- 
pressed in the ‘ Analysis,' that although we have feelings 
directly tending to the good of others, they are nevertheless 
the growth of feelings that are rooted in self That feelings 
should be detached from their ongmal root is a well known 
phenomenon of the mind. 

His illustrations of Utihty are a valuable contribution to 
the defence of that doctrine He replies to most of the com- 
mon objections Mackmtosh had urged that the reference to 
Utdity would be made a dangerous pretext for allowmg ex- 
ceptions to common rules. Mill expounds at length (p 246) 
the formation of moral rules, and retoits that theie are rules 
expressly formed to make exceptions to other rules, as justice 
before generosity, charity begins at home, &c. 

He ammadveits with great severity on Mackintosh’s doc- 
trmes, as to the delight of virtue for its own sake, and the 
special contact of moial feelings with the will. Allowance 
being made for the great difference in the way that the two 
winters express themselves, they are at one in mam taming 
Utility to be the ultimate standard, andmregardmg Conscience 
as a derived faculty of the mind 

The author’s handling of Ethics does not extend beyond 
the first and second topics — the Standabu and the Eacultx. 
His Standard is Utdity The Eaculty is based on our Plea- 
sures and Pams, with which there are multiphed associations 
Disinterested Sentiment is a real fact, but has its -origin m 
our own proper pleasuies and pams. 
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Mltl ooniidcrt tbnt Iho oxwhng morol rulos tut) oU based 
on our ofttimato, corroct or mcorroct, of Utility 

JOHM ATJSTIN 

Austin, in bis Lecture* on * Tho Provinco of Junspru 
denco detertmuod, has dwonssed tho loading questions of 
Dthics We mTO nn abstrnot of Ibo Etlucal port. 

^ ICCTCEC L IflTT in ilB largest meaning and omitting 
tnetaphdhcal applicahont, ombnicoa Iiam sot by God to bia 
creatures, and Larrs set by man to man Of tho lairs sot by 
man to man, somo are ostabbihod by^Iiticni superior*, or by 
person* oxcrosuig gorommont in nation* or political sooiotit* 
^ts 18 law in tbo usual scnso of tho word, forming tho subject 
of Junsprudenco The anlhor torm* it Fotittre iiair There 
is anotlOT gift** of laws not sot ly political suponors in that 
capacity Yet some of thoao ore properly termed laws, 
ttlthougb others arc only so by a close analogy Thero i* no 
naxna for the law* proper, but to tho othore uro uppUod euoh. 
names as moroi rules, ‘tho moral law ‘fjeaeral or pullic 
opimon, * tho law of honovr or of fathon Tho author pro- 
poses these laws the namopotihrs morolit^ Tho laws now 
ouumoTTitijd dilTor m many important rcspocts, but ogroo in 
this — that all of thorn are sot by intohigent and robonaf beings 
to intohigenfc and lutionol beln^ Thoro is a figurotiTe appli 
cahon of tbo word 'law, to the umformitics of tho natraral 
world, through wbioh the Held of junsprudenco and moral* 
has been deluged with muddy •pooulaboo. 

^ lows properly so called are custmandi A oommand I* 
tbo tiguifiofttion of a demro or wish ucoomponied with tho 
power and the purpeso to infliot onl if that desire la not oom 
plied with. The person so desired is &mtnd or ohlujfd or 
placed under a duiu to obey Befosal is disobodienoo, or 
Tiolafaou of duty The evil to bo mflictodu called u laactioa, 
or an enforcemoni of obodisnco the termpunulijneTU expresses 
one olaaa of sanotiona. 

The term sanction is improperly apphed to a Reward- 
We cannot say that an actum i# coTTunanded or that obedieucse 
i» centtramoi or «n/orced by tbo offer of a reward Again, 
when a reword is offered, a and not an ohhgahon is ore* 
ftted tho imporatiTe ftmction passe* to tho par^ receiTmg 
j the reward- In short, it is only bv conditionnl eril, that duhe* 
are »anotionsd or si^orcrd f 

J The correot meftning of wpenor and ti/erior is determined 
bv oommand and obodiOTce, 
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Lecture II The Divine Laws are the known commands 
of the Deity, enforced by the evils that we may suffer here or 
heieafter for breaking them Some of these laws are revealed, 
others um evealed Paley and others have proved that it was 
not the purpose of Revelation to disclose the whole of our 
duties , the Light of Nature is an additional source But 
how are we to interpret this Light of Nature ? 

The various hypotheses for resolving this question may be 
1 educed to two (1) an Innate Sentiment, called a Moral 
Sense, Common Sense, Practical Reason, &c , and (2) the 
Theory of Utility 

The author avows his adherence to the theory of Utihty, 
which he connects with the Divine Benevolence in the manner 
of Bentham God designs the happiness of sentient bemgs 
Some actions forward that pm pose, others frustrate it The 
first, God has enjomed, the second. He has forbidden. 
Knowmg, therefore, the tendency of any action, we know the 
Divine command with respect to it 

f The tendency of an action is all its consequences near and 
remote, certain and probable, direct and collateral A petty 
theft, or the evasion of a tnflung tax, may be insignificant, or 
even good, in the direct and immediate consequences , but 
before the full tendency can be weighed, we must resolve the 
question — What would be the probable effect on the general 
happiness or good, if similai acts, or omissions, were general 
or frequent ? 

‘ When the theory of Utihty is correctly stated, the current 
objections are easily refuted As viewed by the author, 
Utility IS not the fountain or source of our duties , this must 
be commands and sauctions But it is the index of the will 
of the law-giver, who is presumed to have tor his chief end 
the happiness or good of mankind 

The most specious objection to Utility is the supposed 
necessity of going through a calculation of the consequences 
of every act that we have to perform, an operation often 
beyond our power, and likely to be abused to forward our 
private wishes To this, the author replies first, that sup- 
posing utdity our only mdex, we must make the best of it 
Of couise, if we were endowed with a moial sense, a special 
organ for ascertaining our duties, the attempt to displace 
that mvmcible consciousness, and to thrust the principle of 
utihty mto the vacant seat, would be impossible and absurd 
According to the theory of Utihty, our conduct would 
conform to rules inferred from the tendencies of actions, but 
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■wooU not bo dotermmod by a diroot resort to tho pnnaplo of 
general ntilaty Utility would bo tho ultimnto not tUo im 
modmte toet To profeco each not or forbeomneo by a con- 
jectare and componsoti of consequoDcea wore both suporflnoua 
and nuscinevoui • — ■uperfluoua, inasmuch ob tho result la 
already embodied in n known rnlo j nnd misohiOTOUB, inns* 
much as the process, if porformod on tho spur of tho occasion, 
would probably bo feulty 

With tho rulos ore aasoemted ienitnxenis tho rcsnlt of tho 
Dinne, or other comuiand to oboy tho rules. It is a gross 
and flagrant error to talk of tuMtitUinri calcnlation for sonti 
meat is to oppose tho mddor to tho smh Sootimont 
without calculation were capnoioas calculation withont 
sentimont is inert, 

There are casta whore tho jpccyio oonseqnonces of on 
action are so momentous as to overbear tbo rule for ox 
ample, rosistance to a bad govommont which tho author 
calls an anomalous question, to bo tned not by tbo rule, but 
by a direct resort to tie oitimato or preaidmg pnnciple, and 
by a separate calculation of good and onl Such was tho 
p^bcal emergonoy of the Oommonwealth, nnd tho American 
revolution. It would bare boon well the author thinks, if 
utility hod been tbo solo guide in both cases. 

There is a second objection to U&Uty moro porplering 
to deal with. How can we know fiiiiy and oorreotly all the 
oonseqnences of notions? The answer is that Ethics, os n 
sotence of obBorraticm and induction, has been formed, throngh 
a long euocetsiou of ages, by many and separate coutributions 
from many and sepurt^ discoverers. Like all other smonoes, 
it IS progreesivo, although unfortunately antyoot to special 
drawbacks. The men that have enquired, or affected to 
enquire, mto Ethics, have rarely boon impartial they have 
laboured under pr^udioee or smister interests } and havo been 
the advocate* of foregone oonclusions. Thoro is not on this 
sutyeot a coneurrvnea or offroement of numerxnu and intparhal 
tnquinn Indried, many of the lo^ and morel rolee of tho 
most cinhied oommunitiea arose in the infancy of the human 
mind, portly from capnoce of tho fancy (nearly omnipotent 
•with berbanans) and portly from an imp^eot npprehonsioa 
of general utihty the result of a narrow expenence Thus 
the diffhmon and the advancement of ethical truth encounter 
great and peculiar obetaoles, only to bo removod bv a better 
general educatiou extended to the mass of the people. It is 
qogir ablfl that the oommunity shoold bo indoctrinated with 
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sound views of property, and with tho dependence of wealth 
upon tho true principle of population, discovered hy Jlalthus, 
all which they aio competent to undei stand 

Tho author rofcis to Paley’s Moral Philosophy as an 
evamplo of tho porvci ling tendency of nai row and domineering 
inteiests in tho domain of ethics AYitli many commendable 
points, there is, in that work, mnch ignoble truckling to tho 
dominant and influcuf.ial feu , and a deal of shabby sophistry 
in defending abuses that tho few woic interested in upholding 

As a fai thor answer to tho second objection, he remarks, 
that it applies to eveiy theoiy of ethics that supposes our 
duties to be set by tho Deity Christianity itself is defective, 
considered as a system of rules for the guidance of human 
conduct 

Ho then turns to tho altcrnativo of a Moral Sense This 
involves two assumptions 

Pirst, Ceitam sentiments, or feelings of approbation or 
disapprobation, accompany onr conceptions of cci tain human 
actions These feelings aio neither the result of our reflection 
on tho tendencies of actions, nor the result of education , the 
sentiments would follow the conception, although we had 
neither adverted to the good or enl tendency of the actions, 
nor become awaio of the opimons of others regarding them 
This theory demos that the sentiments Icnown to exist can bo 
produced by education. We approve and disapprove of 
actions tre hnoio not why 

The author adapts Paley’s supposition of the savage, in 
order to expiess strongly what the moral sense implies But 
we will confine ourselves to his reasonings Is there, he asks, 
any evidence of our bemg gifted nuth such feelmgs ? The 
very putting of such a question would seem a sufficient proof 
that we are not so endowed There ought to be no more 
doubt about them, than about hunger or thiist. 

It is alleged in their favour that our judgments of rectitude 
and depravity are immediate and voluntary The reply is 
that sentiments begotten by association are no less prompt and 
involuntary than our lustincts Our response to a money 
gam, or a money loss, is as prompt as onr comphanee with the 
primitive appetites of the system We begin by loving know- 
ledge as a means to ends , but, m tune, the end is mseparably 
associated with the instrument So a moral sentiment 
dictated by utility, if often exercised, would be rapid and 
direct in its operation 

It IS farther alleged, as a proof of the mnate character of 
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the mornl jadgmont*, that tbo moral Bonfamont* of all mon aro 
promoelj alike The orgumcnt maj bo put tlms ■ — No opinion 
or •entimcnt Tcaultmg from obsorration and inductioti is hold 
or folt b7 all mankind Obeormtion andindnction as oppliod 
to the same salgoct, lead diffctcnl mon to dilTctont conolo fti o na . 
Now tho jndgmonts poasod intornall^ cm tho roctitndo or 
pravity of actions, or too momi sontlmonts, ore proosoly oUko 
with all mom Thoroforo, onr inond aenUmenti oro not tlws 
result of onr indnctioiiB of the timdoncics of actions \ nor wore 
they denvod from others, and impressed by antbonty and 
oinmple Consoqnjntly, tho morol sentimonts oro anstinctivo, 
or nltanato and inscmtablo tacts. 

To rofnto snch on orgnmont is saporflaons ; it U based on 
0 groundless assertion The moral sontimonls of mon have 
differed to inSnity With rognrd to a Cow classes of actions tho 
moral ludgmonts of most, though not of all, mon hare boon 
aliko. With regard to others, they have difforod, throojgh erory 
shade or degree, from shght diversity to direct opposition- 
^ Bat this IS caactly what wo should cflcpect on too principle 
of utility With regard, to some aetjons tho djctatoe of utility 
aro the same at all tunes and places, and aro so ohnous os 
hardly to admit of mistake or doul^ On tho other band, 
mens posihoos In different ages and nohons are in many 
respects widely different; so that what was nsefal thoro and 
then 18 nsoless or pomidoas here and now hloroorer nneo 
hamon tastes are vanous, and human reason is tallihlo, mon s 
moral sentanente often widely diffor m tho same pomhoua, 

S He next oUades to some pr^rraihng misconoeptwms m 
regard to utihty One is the oonfhsion of tho Ust with tho 
tnoikv*, Tho genemi good is tho teet, or ratber tbo index to 
the nltnnatfi measure or lest, the Hiwmo commands but it 14 
not m all, or even in roost casea, the motive or inducement. 

The pnncipla of utility does not demand that wo 
always or habitually ottena to the general good j olthongh li 
doee demand that we shall not pursue onr own partionlar 
good, by meana that ore onoousistent with thst paramount 
ot^eot. It permits the porsmt of onr own pleasures as plea 
sure Even as regards the good of otbera, it ooramonly re- 
quires us to bo governed by partial, ruthor than by general 
benevolenoe by the narrower cirola of family and fnends 
rather than by the lai^ bumanity th^ embracee mankind. 
It reepures us to act wbero we oot vnih Vis utmost that 

is, witbm the sphere best known to us. The hrnitations to 
this principle, the adjustment of the selfish io the social mo. 
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tives, of paitial sympatliy to gcncnil boucvolcnco, belong to 
the detail of cllncs 

The ‘'Oeond misconception of TJtilit} is to confound it with 
a paiticulai h}potlicsis concoiinng the Origin of Benevolence, 
cominonly stjled the bclff^h '^ijhlcni llaitle^ and some otiicra 
having adiiined that hence olenco is not an ultimate fact, but 
an ernanalion fiom self-love, through the association of ideas, 
it has been fancied that these wiileis dispute the atifelcacc of 
disinteicstcd benevolence or sympathy Now, the selfish 
system. 111 its liteial import, i^j (liitly inconsistent w itli obvious 
lacts, but this is not the s} stem contended fot by the writci’sm 
question Still, this distoition has been laid hold of by the 
opponents ot uliht} , and maintained to bo a necessary part of 
that S3 stem , lienee the snpportcis of utilit} arc st3'lcd ‘selfish, 
SOI did, and cold-blooded calculators’ But, ns aheady said, 
y tho thcoi3 ot utilit3^ IS not a theor3'of motihc-> , it holds equally 
good "w hethei bcnevolcnco bo what it is called, or merely a 
pio\idcnt legaid to self whether it be a simple fact, or en- 
gcndei cd by association on self-regard Pulcy niivcd up Utility 
with scll-iegaiding wohucs , buthisthcoi3' of these is miserably 
shallow and dcfectii o, and aiuountcd to a denial of genuine 
benevolence oi sympathy 

Austin’s Fifth LccTunE is devoted to a full elucidation of 
the incciniiigs of Law He had, at tho outset, made the dis- 
tmctiou betw cen Law s properly so called, and Laws impro- 
peil3’' so called Of the sccoud class, some aio closely allied 
to Law s pi oper, possessing in fact their main or essential 
attiibutes , others aie laws only by metaphor Laws pi oper, 

and those closely allied to them among laws pi oper, are 
divisible into three classes Tho first aie the Divme Laru ov 
j Law^s The second is named Positive Law oi Positive Laws , 
and coi responds with Legislation The third he calls Positive 

Moialltij, or positive moial rules, it is the same as Moials or 
Ethics 

^ Reverting to the definition of Law, ho gives the following 
three essentials — 1 Eveiy law is a command, and emanates 
fi-Om a deteiminate source or another 2 Eveiy sanction is 
an eventual evil annexed to a cammand 3 Every duty sup- 
poses a command whereby it is created Now, tned by these 
tests, the laws of God aie laws pioper, so are positive laws, 
by which aie meant laws established by monarchy as supreme 
political snpenois, by subordinate political superiors, and by 
subjects, as private peisons, in pursuance of legal rights 

But as regards Positive Morality, or moral rules, some 
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tftTO BO Gir the oswnUnU of an tmptfra/iw Uit or mle, that Ihoy 
are rule* eet bj men to men. But they nro not BOt ty men as 
poliUcnl fbponons nor by men os pnmto pereonn, in pnr*u 
anco of legal rights j in Ihu rcrooot tlw^ dilTor from positiro 
lavrs, they nro not eJolheJ with legal sandiona. 

Tbo most important deparlmont of positive momlity 
mcladcs ihe idle* let or bp gcnercl oyimion, ns for ex 

ample tho lairt of honour, and of mshion, Iiow those nro not 
hurt in tho strict meaning of tho irord, bocanso tbo author* 
aro on tndeferonnafs or uncortoin aggregate of persons, btill 
they havQ tbo closest nllianco with tawB proper seeing llmt 
being armed mth a sanction they impose a duty Tbo 
cons obnononB to tho sanction generally do or forbear tho 
acta ei^omcd or forbidden irhtcUis all that can bapponnndor 
the highest typo of low 

The nnthor then refer* to Loclco s dltision of Kw which, 
althoogh (aolt^ m the onalystSt and inaptly expressed tallies 
m the main with what ho b^ laid down. 

Of Motaphoncal or fignrutivo lawa, \ho most nsnal u that 
fnggostod by tho feet of uei/crwify, which is one of the ordi 
nary conccqaonces of a law propor Sooh aro tho laws of 
nataro, or the nnifonniUes of eo-^xistonco and sneoemon in 
natond phonomoon. 

Another metaphorical oxtonsion is to a model or pattern 
bocanso a lew presents something as a gmdo to human con 
duct. In this sooso a man may sot a law to himself meaning 
a plan or model and not a law in tho proper sense of a com 
J mand- So a ruis of art is dovoul of a sanction, and thoroforo 
of tho idea of duty 

A confasion of ideas also oxuU as to tho meaning of a 
sanction. Bonthnm styles tbo ovils ansing in tho coar»o of 
natnropAysicoi sanctiona, as if tho omission to guard ngainst 
firs wore a svn or nn imTuondity pumshod hp tho destruction 
of one s house. But although this is on onl happonlnjy to a 
rational being and brought on by a voluntary net Or onussiou, 
it IB not the result of a law In tno propor sensq of tho term, 
'What IS prodoced nolaroliy, say* Locko, is produced vnthout 

xnienwitujn of a law 

S Austin IS thus seou to bo one of tho most stronnons odvo- 
cates of Btih^ as tho Standard, and is distingnuhod for tho 
lucidity of hiB exposition, and force of his ropUco to the 
ohjectionfl made against ih 

i He IS also tho host expounder of tho rolatlonship of 
Morality to Inw 
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WILLIAM WHEWELL [1794J866J 

Dr Whewell’s cluef Etlucal works are, ‘ Elements of 
Morality, inclndmg Polity,’ and ‘ Lectures on the History 'of 
Moral Philosophy in England ’ 

We may refer ibr his views to either work The follow- 
ing abstract is taken from the latest (4th) edition of his 
Elements (1864) 

In the Preface he indicates the general scope of the work. 
Morality has its root in the Common Hatnre of Man , a 
scheme of Morahty mnst conform to the Oommon Sense of 
mankind, in so far as that is consistent with itself Now, 
this Common Sense of Mankind has m every age led to two 
seemmgly opposite schemes of Morahty, the one making 
Virtue, and the other making Fleasura, the role of action 
On the one side, men nige the claims of Eectitade, Duty, 
Conscience, the Moral Facnliy, on the other, they -declare 
Utdity, Expediency, Interest, Enjoyment, to be the proper 
grades 

Both systems are hable to objections Agamst the scheme 
of Pleasure, it is urged that we never, in fact, identify virtue 
as merely useful Agamst the scheme of Virtue, it is mam- 
tamed that virtue is a matter of opinion, and that Conscience 
vanes in different ages, countnes, and persons It is necessary 
that a scheme of Morahty shoxild surmount both classes of 
objections , and the author therefore attempts a reconcdiation 
of the two opposmg theories 

He prepares the way by askmg, whether there are any 
actions, or qualities of actions, universally approved , and 
whether there are any moral rules accepted by the Common 
Sense of mankmd as universally vahd ? The reply is that 
there are such, as, for example, the virtues termed Veracity, 
Justice, Benevolence He does not enquire why these are 
approved , he accepts the fact of the approval, and considers 
that here we have the basis of a Moral System, not liable to 
^ either of the opposing objections above recited 

He supposes, however, that the alleged agreement may be 
challenged, first, as not existmg , and next, as insufidcient to 
reason from 

1 It may be maintamed that the excellence of the three 
virtues named is not universally assented to , departures from 
them being allowed both m practice and m theory The 
answer is, that the principles may be admitted, although the 
inferpretation vanes Men allow Pidehty and Kindness to 



THEBE ADE ACmOSB TOlTEmLLT APPitOVCa SOZ 

tw Tiftneij ultbongh m an oarfj «tn^ of moral progross tlio^ 
do not moko tbo appluation boyond thoir own fhonds it is 
only at an adrancod stago that thc^ inclndo enmnios Tho 
T ^nmnnn ftt firtt hold •trungcf and cnomy to bo eynonymoos 
tint ftflcnrardi they nppUudod the sontimont of tbo poet, 
itww tum, Ac- Ifoml principles mnst bo what wo ojiproro 
o(, wboa wo speak in tbo name o£ tbo whole bnman ipocio*. 

^ It may bo said that snob principles ore too ragno and 
looso to reason from Jl Tcrbol ogrccniBnt m employing tbo 
term* humane^ docs not proro ft real ogroomont 

03 to the- aotiona ond tius parUcnlsr* mutt bo bold as 
explaining tbo gonorabUos. 

Tbe ontbor holds tin* olgootion to bo erroneen* , and tbo 
lobame oE bm work i* intended to moot It. Ho proceed* *» 
follows*— 

He allows that wo most fix. wbot u meant by nghf, wUeb 
enmes with it tbo meamog of Virtue and of Doty Now m 
saying an achoa is ngbt, were ts this idea oonyoyed, niunoly, 
tmt we render sneb a nason for it, as shall ho parowoimi 
to all other oomcdemtionB. Right njn*t be tbo iSsprsuw Hale. 
How then are wo to omTB at this mle P 

Tbe snpreme mle is tbo aalhonty omr oJl tbo frcnlhos 
and impulse* and le-made op of tbo partial rale* occordmg 
to the sqmnto Cumlbcs, powers and impalsea. We are to 
look, in the first instance, to the sororal hicnlties or depart- 
menta of the mind ibr m oonnezion with each of those, we 
shall find an irreetsUble propnely inheront in tbe very notorc 
of the laonl^ 

For exsiDpla, Tn^n Ures in the soointy of fellow men bis 
actions denre tbair meaning from tbi* position. He bas tbe 
fiumlty of Speech, whereby bis actions ore connected with 
other men. Now, aa u nudar a rnprome moral rale, 
^tbis tbe author appear* to aaanme m tbe totT act of proring 
itl there mu*4 be a role of ngbt as regards tbo uso of Speech 
wmcb rale can be no other thiin truth and falsehood la 
other word*, Tama^ is a Tirtae. 

Again, man, as a sociid being, baa to diode with other* 
the poasesrion of the world, In other word*, to potiees Pro- 
perty j wbenoe there must be a rule of Proper^ that it, 
each m a n is to hare bis own Whence Jostice is seen to bo 
a rirtue. 

Tbo author t hinks Inm»df at one with tho common notions 
of mankind in pronouncing that tbe Pncul^ of Speech, tho 
Hosire of Foatesaious, and uie Affeotions, aro properly rega 
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lated, not by any extraneous pnrposes or ends to be served 
by tbom, but by Veracity, Justice, and Humanity, respec- 
tively 

He explains bis position farther, by professing to follow 
Butler in the doctimo that, through the mere contemplation 
of our human faculties and springs of action, wo can discern 
certain lelations which must exist among them by the neces- 
sity of man’s moral being Butler maintains that, by merely 
compaimg appetite with conscience ns spnngs of action, we 
see conscience is superior and ought to rule , and Whewell 
conceives this to bo self-evident, and expresses it by stating 
that the Loiuer pat ts of otir natut c are to he governed hy the 
Higher Men being considered as social beings, capable of 
mutual understanding through speech, it is self-evident that 
their rule must include veracity In like manner, it is self- 
evident fiom the same consideration of social relationship, 
that each man should abstain from violence and anger to- 
wards others, that is, love his fellow-men 

Remaiking on the plea of the utilitarian, that truth may 
be justified by the intolerable consequences of its habitual 
violation, he urges that this is no reason against its beiuj^ 
intuitively perceived, just as the axioms of geometry, although 
intuitively felt, are confirmed by showing the incongruities 
following on their denial He repeats the ^common allegation 
in favour of d pi lori principles generally, that no consideration 
of evil consequences would give the sense of nniveisality of 
obhgation attaching to the fundamental moral maxims , and 
endeavours to show that his favourite antithesis of Idea and 
Fact conciliates the mternal essence and the external conditions 
/. of morality ' The Idea is invariable and universal, the Fact, 
or outward circumstances, may vary historically and geo- 
graphically Moiality must in some measure be dependent 
on Law, but yet there is an Idea of Justice above law 

It very naturally occurred to many readers of Whewell s 
scheme, that in so far as he endeavours to give any reason for 
the foundations of morality, he runs m a vicious circle He 
proposes to establish hiu supreme universal rule, by showing 
it to be only a summing up of certain rules swaying the several 
portions or departments of our nature — ^Veracity, Justice, &c , 
while, m considering the obligation of these rules, he assumes 
that man is a moral being, which is another way of saymg 
that he is to be under a supreme moral rule In his latest 
edition, the author has rephed to this charge, but so briefly 
as to cast no new light on his position He only repeats that 
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the Snprcmo mlo of ntimon Action i< gircu Lj* tho con««tita 
bon and condiUon* of Unman natnto Hw ctlncnl pnnciplo 
may bo not unfmriy ciprwwxl bj t^ial bo roco^^Uca a 

certain intnnoo fitnert in ciormiing tbo orpnn of Bpceeb 
according to it* nocial me*, tW is, in promoting a right 
tmdcrttAndmg omong men and *o with Jojlicc, as the GlnoM 
of property and Humanity os the fltneas of the Afrcctloni 
This fitnoKs IS IntaitircJy fcU Homan laippincsn I* admitted 
to bo 0 coELBCqacnco of theno rnle* bnt happioc’s i* not a 
tttfiicient end in itself morality ianlBonn ciid in itscK llnmnn 
Imppinos* IS not to bo concetrod or admitted except m con 
taming a moral element in oddibon to iho direct graliDcnticma 
of human life wo must inclndo tbo delight of rirtno [How 
men con bo compel lod to pootpono thoir pleasurable senso of 
tbo good thing* of life till thoT Unro contractctl a delight in 
nrtuo for its own soke (ho anthor does not pny It has been 
the great object of moralist* m oU a^ to imp^ by nlMcntion 
*uch n ftato of mind os to spoil the common gratificillons, 
if they aro ncioosly procorod tbo comparatircly httio *nc- 
ocsi of tho endcaroor ebowt |bat naturo ho* demo httio to 
fsTonr ibj 

Tbo iorcgmng u an abstract of the lotrednction to tbo 
4tb Bdibon of tlM Elcmoot* of llorelity V> o timll present 
tho author* new* respcctiag tho other qucstioui of iiortdity 
m tho form of tho usual tummarr 

L— As regards tha Standard enough boa been already- 
indicated. 

■«&* II — The Psychology of tbo Hond FacoUy^ is ginm by 

WhewcU ns part of a clsssiGcation of our Actiro Powors, or 
M ho calls them. Springs of Actiom These ftro I — Tho 
Appetites or BodHy Desire*, os Hunger ond Tbir*t, and. tho 
desires of whatever things boro been found to gratify tho 
sense*. II. — The Affeetwns^ which oro diroctod to persons, 
they fell under the two heads liOTe and Anger III — Tho 
Ifsntal Denrft hariDg for thoir objects certain abstractions. 
They nra the desiro of BaXc^ inclodlng Security and Liberty , 
the desmi of &inng or Property; tbo dcsiro of Society m 
all its forma — Family Society and Ciril Bomety under which 
is inclnded the need ofMntual Dndcratanding tho dcsiro of 
Superiority and tho Desire of Knowlodgo IP— Tlio iforal 
Sentiauni*, Our judgment of octions os right or wrong is 
acoompaniod by oortam Affections or Sentimonts, nomod 
ApproWioa and Disapprobation, Indignation and Estoom 
thoM are tho JTornl Bcntimenta. V —Tho BenUni^ 
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namely, the desues of being Loved, of Esteem or Admiration, 
of our own Appioval, and gencnilly all springs of action 
designated by the word self — for o\amplo, self-love 

With regard to tbo Moral Sentiment, oi Conscience, m 
particular, the author’s resolution of Morality into Moral 
Rules, necessarily supposes an evciCise of the Reason, to- 
gether with the Affections above dcsciibed He expressly 
mentions ‘the Tracheal Reason, nhich guides us in applpng 
Rules to out actions, and in discerning the consequences of 
actions ’ He docs not allow Individual Conscience as an ulti- 
mate or supreme authonty, hut requues it to ho conformed to 
the Supremo Moral Rules, arrived at m the manner above 
described 

On the subject of Disinterestedness, he maintains a modi- 
fication of Palcj’^’s selfish theory He allows that some persons 
are so far disintciested as to bo capable of benevolence and 
self-sacrifice, without any motive ot reward or punishment, 
but ‘ to require that all persons should be such, u ould be not 
only to requiio what wo certainly shall not find, but to put 
the requirements of our IiIoi%hty in a shape in winch it can- 
not convince men ’ Accordingly, like Paley, ho places the 
doctrine that ‘ to promote the happiness of others will lead to 
our ouTi happiness,’ exclusively on the ground of Religion 
He honours the principle that ‘ virtue %s happmess,’ but pre- 
fers for mankmd generally the form, ‘ virtue %s the loay to 
happiness ’ In short, he places no reliance on the purely 
Disinterested impulses of mankmd, although he admits the 
existence of such 

r HI — He discusses the Summum Bonum, or Happiness, 
only with reference to his Ethical theory The attammg of 
the objects of our desires yields Enjoyment or Pleasure, which 
cannot be the supieme end of Me, bemg distmguished from, 
and opposed to. Duty Happmess is Pleasure and Duty com- 
bmed and harmonized by Wisdom ‘ As moral beings, our 
Happiness must be found m our Moral Progress, and m the 
consequences of our Moral Progress , we must be happy by 
bemg virtuous ’ 

He complams of the moralists that reduce virtue to 
Happmess (m the sense of human, pleasure), that they fail 
to provide a measure of happiness, or to resolve it into 
defimte elements , and again urges the impossibihty of calcu- 
latmg the whole consequences of an action upon human 
happmess 

IV. — With respect to the Moral Code, Whewell’s arrancre- 
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ment Is mtemrovcn -^nth bis donTatiCFH of monil toIm. Ho 
enumenica five Oordinal Tirteoa as the mbstanCo of monuity t 
— BnBVOi-MOi» irhich givrt atpannon to our Low Jcrsnci, 
as prescribmff the mcosuro of oup Menial Desiree TBont, tho 
law of SpeecJt m oonnonon with lU purpose , PoKiTTrtho con 
trol of tho DodUg Appetites wid Obdeb (obodicnco to tho 
Laws), which engtiBoa tho Jtooion in tho eonwdorntion of 
Buies and Laws for ao6mng Virtue and Vico, Thus tho firo 
leading brtmohea of TirtuolinYo a certain paralloliim to tho five 
chief classes of motircs — Bodily Appetites, Mental Bosiroa, 
Loro and its oppoeite,. tho need of a Mutanl Undorstanding, 
end Heasou. 

^ As alroady aectvho oonsidora it posaiblo to donvo ovory 
one of these virtueB Crom the oonudoration of man s situation 
with rcfcrenco to each • — Jknevolenetj or Humanity from our 
social ndatumship Jusbett from the nature of Property 
Truih from tho employment of Isinguago for mutual Undor- 
standing Fanl^ from, oonsidoruig tho lower part* of our 
nature (the Appetites) as gnvetned by the higher , and Order, 
from the relatioa of Qoreroor and Governed, By a self^ 
evident, mtuitiTe, irrosistible eouaderotion of tho mroum* 
stances of the case, wo are led to these sevorhl Tirtnce in tho 
detail, and their sum is the Soprome Bole of lafo. 

^ Kot content with these five eopreas moral pnnojplos, he 
oounderB that the Bupreme Law requires, as a4)uncts, two 
tother Tirtuos to these he gives tho names HiBXSSTHisa, or 
Zeal, and KoEiL Purpose, meaning that erorything whoiso* 
ever should be done for moml ends 
v/ V —The rolatian of Ethios to Pohbcs in "Whewoll s system 
is one of intimacy and yet of independenoo. The Ixvws of 
Statee supply tho matenals of human notion by defining pro* 
perty Acl, for the time being to whinh defimtions morah^ 
must oorrespond. On the other hand, morahty pupphea tlm 
Idea, or ideal, of Justice, to whioh the Inws of 8<xnoty should 
projjreseivoly conform themaolvea. The Legislator and the 
Jurist must adapt their legolaliomto the pomt of view of tho 
Moralist and the mondist, while enjoining obedience to their 
diotatee, should endearour to ooTTOot the inequahtiee produced 
by laws, and should urpo the improrement of law to TnfiVft 
it conformable to mornhty The Moral is m this way con 
trasted with the Juroi, a nsefol word of the author s coming 
He deyotee a separate Book, entitled * Bights and Obhgatiana,. 
to the foxmdations of Jnn^rndenoe Ho makoa a five-fold 
division of Eights, grounded oa his olamfifjitionof the Sprmga 
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of Hurmn Aclion, Eights of Personal S^'curih/, Property, Ooru- 
tract, Mamaqc, Goi eminent , and justifies tins dnision nS 
against ollicis propc^od bj jurists 

VI — lie introiliiros the ^Morality of Religion as a supple- 
ment to the j\[orality of Reason I’iie separation of the two, 
be leraaiks, ‘ enables ns to ti-ncc Ibc results of tbe moral 
guidance of bumau Reason consistently and continuously, 
wliile we still ictain a due sense of tbe superior antbontj of 
Religion ’ As regards the foundations ofRatinal and Revealed 
Religion, bo adopts the lino of argument most usual with 
English Tlieologians 

O O 


JAMES FltEDERICK FERRIElt. [1803-C4 ] 

In bis ‘Lectures on Greek Philosopby’ (Remains, Vol I), 
Fciiiei bas indicated bis nows on tbe leading Ethical con- 
trol Cl sies 

! These u ill appear, if w c select bis conclusions, on tbe three 
following points — The Moral Sense, tbe natuio of Sympathy, 
and the Suniinum Bonum 

1 Ho cousidci's that the Sophists first distinctly broached 
the question — What is man by nature, and what is be by con- 
vention or fashion ? 

‘ This piime question of moral philosophy, as I liave called 
it, IS no easy one to answ er, for it is no easy matter to effect, 
the discnmiuation out of w Inch tbe answ cr must proceed !♦ 
IS a question, perhaps, to which no complete, but only an ap- 
pioximate, answer can be returned One common mistake is 
to ascribe more to tbe natural man than pi operly belongs to 
him, to ascribe to him attributes and endowments which 
belong only to tbe social and aitificial man Some vmters — 
Hutcheson, for example, and be is followed by many others — 
are of opinion that man naturally bas a conscience or moral 
sense which discnmmates between right and wrong, just as 
be bas natuially a sense of taste, which distinguishes between 
sweet and bitter, and a sense of sight, which disci iminates 
between red and blue, or a sentient organism, which dis- 
tinguishes between pleasure and pam That man has by 
nature, and from the fii st, the possibility of attainmg to a con- 
science IS not to be denied That he has within him by birth- 
right somethmg out of which conscience is developed, I firmly 
beheve , and what this is I shall endeavour by-and-by to show 
when I come to speak of Sokrates and his philosophy as 
opposed to the doctiines of the Hophists But that the man 
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Isfonuahcd br TUitartj vi(hti convttcncc tcadj'TnA^r jartiw 
ho 11 fnroiihcrd with n touIt roado Pcniationnl oppnrotai, this 
IS a doctnno m winch I baro no fiuth, and whicu I rppnrd 
altogether orrcmeotii. It nnsc* trat of the dnrposition to 
attribato moro to Aho nahtral man titan propcrlj bclooffi to 
him- Tbo other error Into which inquirers nco apt to fall iti 
making a cbscnmination between what twin w by natorc and 
what bo IS by oonrcntlon, is tbo oppowto of tho one jast men 
tion^ ^oy sometime* altribnto to tbo nataral man less 
than properly Wongs to him And ihi-s I think, was tho 
error mto wlucb tho SophisU were betrayed- Thcr foil into 
H inodTertcntly and not with any dciign of embracing or 
promnlpating crroncou* opinions. 

^ 2 ^Vith refcrcncQ to Sthpatht, ho dlCTcrs from Adam 

Smith a now that it m a tmliTo and ongmal affbetjoo of tho 
heart, Uko hnngor and thimt, Moro f«hng bo contends, 
can never tako a man ont of *clf It u thonght that ordrlrapn 
tiua boundary I not the feeling of sensation but tbo ihmigki 
of ono B solf and one s acosnUoot, gives the ground nnd tbo 
condition of 8ym|»tby Sympathy baa Mlf-conaaonsnesa for 
Tls foondabon- Verf yonng chOdron have little sympathyi 
bccanso in them the idea of oclf la bnt feebly developed 

8 In hi* chapter on tho Cyn\c and Cyrenaio schools, ho 
discnwes at length tho tnmmnm bonnro, or Ilappinwa, and< 
by nnplusibon, tho Ethical end, or Standard uo consider# 
that men bavotokcopin now /tro enda; tho ono tho tnain- 
tenaneo of their own natoro, os rational nnd thinking bdngs 
the other tbtor happiness or plcnanro Ho will not allow that 
we are to do right at all hazards, irrespc c livo of utility yet 
he con*idoTS that there u sotnothing dofoctivo in tho schemo 
that sot* amdo virtno oi tho cood, and enthwnoa happincia In 
^ it* place Ho sum* np os follows i— 

We thn* BOO that a comploto body of othica should embmeo 
two codes, two *y*tcm*-of rules, tbo ono of which wo may call 
tho fandamental or antecedent, or ■nndor-gronnd ctbi», as 
nnderlymg tbo other nnd tho other of which wo tony call tho 
upper or luhsequont, or above-ground ethics, os resting on 
and modified by the formor Tlie nudoT ground ethics would 
inoulcnto on man tho nocesnty of being what ho truly Is, 
namely a creature of reason and of thought; m short, tho 
necetaty of bemg a man, and of preserving to himself thi* 
ftotus. Here the end is virtne, that ii, tho life nnd health of 
tho and nothing bnt tbs- The above-gronnd ethica 
would inculcate on man the ncccsai^ of bemg a haj>py man, 
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Ifc is not enougli for man to ha, he must, moreover, if possible, 
he liajjpy The fundamental ethics look meiely to his bemg, 
t c , his being rational , the upper ethics look pnncipally to 
his bemg happy, but they aie bound to take care that in all 
his happiness he does nothing to violate his rationality, the 
health and virtue of the soul ’ 

HENHT LONGUEVILLE MANSEE 

Mr Mansel, in his ‘ ^Metaphysics,’ has evammed the question 
of a moral standard, and the nature of the moral faculty, ac- 
ceptmg, ivith slight and unimportant modifications, the cur- 
rent theory of a moral sense 

' 1 The Moral Facidiy. That the conceptions of right and 
wrong are sui generis, is proved (1) by the fact that m all 
languages there are distinct terms for ‘Tight’ and ‘agieeable,’ 
(2) by tbe testimony of consciousness ; and (3) by the 
mutual mconsistencies of the antagonists of a moral sense 
The moral faculty is not identical with Reason , for the 
imderstanding contributes to truth only one of its ele- 
ments, namely, the concept, m addition, the concept must 
agiee with the fact as presented m intuition The moral 
sense is usually supposed to mvolve the perception of quahties 
only in so far as they are pleasing or displeasing) To this 
representation !Mr, Mansel objects In ant act of moral con- 
sciousness two thmgs are mvolved a peiception or judgment, 
and a sentiment or feelmg But the judgment itself may be 
farther divided into two parts ‘ the one, an individual fact, 
presented now and hero , the other, a general law, vahd 
always and everywheie’ This is the distinction between 
piesentative and representative Knowledge In every act of 
consciousness there is some mdividual fact presented, and an 
operation of the understandmg ‘ A conscious act of pure 
moral sense, like a conscious act of pure physical sense, if it 
ever takes place at all, takes place at a time of which we have 
no remembrance, and of which we can 'give no account ’ The 
mtuitive element maybe called conscience, the representing 
element is the understanding On another point he differs 
from the ordmary theory. It is commonly said that we imme- 
diately^ perceive the moral character of acts, whether by our- 
selves or by others But this would imphcate two facts, 
neither of which we can be conscious of* (1) a law bmdmg 
on a certam person, and (2) his conduct as agreeing or dis- 
agreemg with that law. KTow, I can infer the existence of 
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*mi 4 i law only by rg?r&MnJm^ Ms mind a* ccmetitatcd Uko 
my own. AVo can, in fiKft, immodmtoly porocivo moral qnnli- 
tiea otily m our own actions, 

2 TAe JJoroJ Standards This is treated as a branch, of 
Ontology, and dengnatod tho Bcel in morobty ' Ho declares 
that Kant a notion of on ubsolnto moral law binding b^ its 
inheTHnl power orer the mind, is a mero fioticni T?ho dilTorw 
eoce between inclinaban and Iho moral impemtiTO is merely 
a differenco between Icrwor and higher ploasam The moral 
law con hare no anthonty unlwB imposed by a snponor os a 
law omanatuig from a lawgiver It is not acoountablo 
to some higher bomg, there is no distmction botwoon duty 
end pleasure The standard of right and wrong is the moral 
/not the arbitral toR) of God* Now ns wo cannot 
know God— -an infinite ooing — w© bav© but a relutlvo con 
caption of morality We may hav© lower and higher ideas ofjj 
duty Horahty therefor© admits of progress. But no advnnco.j 
in motahW contradicts the pnjwiplss proTiously acknowledged, I 
however ft may vary the acts wherreby thoee principles amh 
earned oat And eeioh advaitoo takes its place m tho mmd^ 

* Tbs tteary which pliccs the stwUid of monlhy tn the 
M/vr* niut net he coufcianded vhh tbei which piece* H in the chitnry 
wQlofQed. God dH not emte ttOTsUtv bj hU wiD U h iDhereat in 
hb nktare, *od e(>>etent*l with qqt can be be ocmedred tt 

oepabic of rer eriln g H. Ihc bere dnwa doe* cot avoid the 

few eb}aetlaKi to the rimptwr theory camdy that H tabec away the mor a l 
character of Oo^ Tbe acU of a ■orceige tauuiot, with any propriety ai 
Amda baa ihown, be termed dther )e^ cor Dl^al in nice masDar U 
Ood ia a moral lawgiver if he la aceomtahte to no one, then bli duty 
and hia fdearar* are vndaUtignithahle from each other and he cannot 
wlthoct aelf'contradklkni be ca&ed a tunal Hten npon Ur 

Uanad’a own theary. h la hardlr woe ct to «ay that God did noi create 
vamaia^ by Ida aruL Blotahcy involve* two dementa — on* tnlei of 
conduct, the other an obUgatlcm to ob*erv% them. Jlow the anthority 
m oohgatovinaM of moral iswa haa bean mad* to depend npoa the will ot 
God, ao that, prior to that wHb morality oonJd not ecdst. Hcnc* the only 
part of monhty that can be OO' eternal with God, ia dmpW the nlc* of 
mwahty wHiwnt thrfr obHjatorloem the aalt wilhont Ita aannir Tba 
clotiiia laaertion that God eannot r cte ia e mormlity may miwTi dther that 
it wotdd be iaecciutmt with hi* hmmitabllj^ to revene the lava he had 
hlma^ nt t ftbH ihe d , « that be ia oompeUed by hia natore to impoee 
certab mlea, and no otb«. The firat anppoaition ia a tniiau i) the 
•coond ia not proved. ¥or ahiMUr Uamd haa diacardedaa a fiction any 
abatdnU law of duty it 1* hard to oonjettare whance be could derive 
anywcnfclaory choice of nlaa. Why God eotnmanda tone thhma in 
prtfarenoe to otbar*— wbeth* from a regard to the happin** of^ bik 
wtwttea, or of aome only wbethax wiih a view to tSa own aiaiy o* 
from ^onaity with eotne abrtnet notian-haa been much 
and tt ia quite cwteruatfr that he may not adopt any of thon objeeta. 
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not as a question to be supported by argument, but as an 
axiom to be intuitively adnutted Eacb pnnciple appears 
ti ue and irrevei sible so far as it goes, but it is liable to be 
merged in a more compiehensive formula It is an error of 
pbilosopbers to imagine that they bave an absolute standard 
of morals, and theieupon to set out d, pnon the criterion of a 
possibly true revelation Kant said that the revealed com- 
mands of God could have no religious value, unless appioved 
by the moral reason , and Fichte held that no true revelation 
could coutam any mtimation of future rewards and punish- 
ments, or any moral rule not deducible from the prmciples of 
the practical reason But revelation has enlightened the 
-practical reason, as by the maxim — to love God with aU. thy 
heait, and thy neighbour as thyself — a ma xim , says Mr 
Mansel, that philosophy m vam toiled after, and subsequently 
bon owed without acknowledgment. 

JOHN STTJAET MILL 

!Mr J S Mill examines the basis of Ethics in a small work 
entitled Utihtananism 

After a chapter of General Remarks, he proposes (Chapter 
II ) to enquire. What Utditanamsm is ? This creed holds 
that actions are right m proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happmess By happiness is mtended pleasure, and the ab- 
sence of pain , by unhappiness, pam, and the pnvation of 
pleasuie The thmgs mcluded under pleasure and pam may 
require farther explanation , but this does not affect the 
s/ general theory To the accusation that pleasure is a mean 
and grovelhng object of pursuit, the answer is, that human 
beings are capable of pleasures that are not grovelhng It is 
compatible with utihty to recognize some Icinds of pleasure as 
moie valuable than otheis There are pleasures that, irre- 
spective of amount, are held by all peisons that have experi- 
enced them to be pieferable to others Few human bemgs 
would consent to become beasts, or fools, or base, m con- 
sideration of a gi eater allowance of pleasure Inseparable 
fiom the estimate of pleasure is a sense of dignity, which 
detei mines a preference among enjoyments 

But this distinction m kind is not essential to the justi- 
fication of the standard of Utility That standard is not the 
agent's own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of 
happiness altogether However httle the higher virtues 
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might oontnbnte to one's cptto hsppiacts, thoro can bo no 
doobt timt tho world m geneml ^n* thorn. 

Another objection to tbo dootnno is, that happmoss i« a 
thmg unattainable, and that no ono has a nghi to it. Not 
only can men do withont happincM, but ronnncintion is tho 
first condibon of all noblonoss of character 

In reply tho anthor nnaarks that, supposing hnprnnoss 
impoesibi^ tho proTonbon of nnhapnincss might still be an 
object, ■which is a mode of Utility lint tho tUogod impoeai 
hmty of Uappmeas is either a Torbal qnibblo or an oxaggem- 
bon. No ono oontends for a life of sustained rupluro 
occasional moments of sneb in an omstonco of fow and 
transitory poms, many and ■vnnons plcasnroa, with a pro* 
dominance of tho oirtivo over the paasiro, and modcrato 
expectations on tho whole, consbtnto a life ■worthy to bo 
cailod happiness. Nombers of nmnkind haYO boon satisfied 
■with mu^ loss. There arc two gront laotoTB of anjoymont — 
tranqnilh^ and excitement. With tho ono, little plcosnro 
will snffloe with the other, oonsidemble nain con bo ondnred. 
It docs not appear impossible to scenro wth m altomabon. 
The principal defect in peraons of fortnnato lot is to core for 
nobody but themsclres this curtails tho oxoitomonU of lifo, 
andmueaererything dwindle as the end upprouohes. Another 
oroumstance rendering life unsatisfactory is the want of 
mental onlhrabon, by which men are dopnrod of tho inox 
haostible pleosores of knowledge not moroly m tho shape of 
smenco, but ei pmctloe and fine art. It is not at oil dilllonlt 
to indicate sonrcee of happiueas the ■mnm stross of the prob- 
lem lies m the contest with the pombro evils of life, the great 
eonreea of physical and of ment&T sufl’ering — indigonco, diKSise 
and tho unlondnoss, worthleasuoaa, or promature loos of objects 
of affeebon. Porerty and Dismjjo may bo contracted in 
d i mensi ons and even nciKtitcdos of fortune ore not wholly 
beyond controL 

It IB nnqnesboirahly possible to do without happiness. 
ThiB is tho lot of the greater part of manVind, and is often 
voluntarily chosen by the hmv> or the martyr But self 
BQonSae is not its own osd{ it most be made to earn for 
others imm unity from saonfioe. It iqust be a vory imperfect 
state of the world s airangements that requires any one to 
serve the happiness of othera by the abeoluto aoonfloe of, their 
own yet nnaoubtedly ■while tho world la in imperfect 
the readiness to moke snoh a lacnfioe is tho highest 
virtue that can be Ibund in man. Nay, fiuihar, the oonsmoos 
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ability to do witbout bappiness, m snob a condition of tbe 
world, IS the best prospect of realizing such happiness as is 
attainable Meanwhile, self-devotion belongs as much to the 
Utilitarian as to the Stoic or the Transcendentalist , with tbe 
reservation that a sacrifice not tending to increase the sum of 
happiness is to be held as wasted The golden rule, do as 
j yon would be done by, is the ideal perfection of utilitarian 
morality The means of approaching this ideal are, first, 
that laws and society should endeavour to place the mteiest 
of the mdividual in harmony with the mterest of the whole , 
and, secondly, that education and opinion should establish 
in the mmd of each mdividual an mdissoluble association 
between his own good and the good of the whole 

The system of Utihty is objected to, on another side, as 
being too high for humamty , men cannot be perpetually 
acting with a .view to the general mterests of society But 
this IS to mistake the meaning of a standard, and to confound 
the rule of action with the motive Ethics tells us what are 
our duties, or by what test we are to know them, but no 
system of ethics requires that the motive of every action 
should be a feehng of duty , our actions aie nghtly done pro- 
vided only duty does not condemn them Tho great majonly 
of actions have nothmg to do with the good of the world — 
they end with the mdividual , it happens to few persons, and 
that rarely, to be public benefactors Private utihty is m the 
mass of cases all that we have to attend to As regards 
abstmences, mdeed, it would be unworthy of an mtelligent 
agent not to be aware that the action is one that, if practised 
generally, would be generally mjurious, and to not feel a sense of 
obligation on that ground , but such an amount of regard for 
the general mterest is requited under every system of morals 
It IS farther alleged against Utility, that it renders men 
cold and unsympathizmg, chills the moral feelmgs towards 
mdividnals, and regards only the dry consequences of actions, 
without reference to the moral qualities of the agent Tho 
author replies that Utihty, like any other system, admits that 
a right action does not necessarily mdicate a viituous charac- 
ter Still, he contends, m the long run, the best proof of a 
good character is good actions If the objection means that 
utihtanans do not lay sufficient stress on the beauties of cha- 
racter, he replies that this is the accident of persons cultivating 
their moral feehngs more than their sympathies and artistic 
perceptions, and may occur under every view of the foundation 
of morals. 
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The neit objection contidercd fa that Utility is a jocSm 
doctrine. The ooswer fa, that whoever boliovcu m the perfect 
goodnen and medom of God, ncccasarUT behove* that what- 
ever ho haJ tbong^t to rovoal on tho aubjeot of morafa 
murt fulfil the teqairomcmt* of ntili^ in & luprome degree. 

A p ain ^ Utility 1* jtigmatbed a* an immoral doctrine by - ^ 
oartymg emt Expediency in opposition to Principle. Bat tho 
Expedient m thia *011*0 mean# what is oxpcdionfc for tho agent 
hitruwlf and, initcfld of being tho same thing with tho nsofol, 

IS a branch of tho hnrtfoL It wonld often bo expedient to toll 
a he, bat bo motsenton* and so widely ertonded arc tho atilitio* 
of truth, that Tcraa^is a mlo of transcendent expodioncy 
Tet all morahsta admit ezcopUoni to it, eololy on account of 
the mamfeit inexpediency of oboomng it on cortnin occasions. 

The author docs not omit to notice tho osual ohargo that 'p 
it laimpossihle to mako a calonlabon of consequences pronou* ' 
to erory action, which is as mooh es to say that no ono can 
be under the gmdance of Chnstiani^ booan&o there fa not 
bme, on the occasion of dcang anything to read through the 
Old and Kew Testament*. The real answer u (sobstantially 
the aamo as Austin s) that there ha* boon omplo time during 
the pact darabon of the specica. Mankind have all that time 
been learning by experience tho oonscqaenocs of aotions on 
that expenence they havo founded both their prudenoo and 
their moralitT It is an inference from the pnnciplo of utility 
which regards morals as a practical art, that moral rulea arc 
improvabu) but there exuts under the ultuoato pnnaple a 
number of intermediate geuoralixatiQns, applicable at once to 
the emergencies of human oonduoL Nobody argues that 
navigation is not founded on astronomy booaose swora can- 
not wait to calculate the Nautical Almanack. 

As to the Block argument, that people wiH pervert ntility' ^ 
for their private ends, iXr Mill challenge# the production of 
any ethnad creed where this may not happen Tho fanlt is 
duo, not to the origin of tho rules, but to the compheatod 
nature of hu m an- afia ira, and the necessity of allowing a cortnin 
lafatudo, under the moral respontlbihfy of the t^nt,for ao- 
oommodation to ciroumBtances And m case* of eonflict, 
ntiiitT is a better ^mde than anything Cjund in systems whose 
moral laws claim independent authority 

Chapter ILL considers the Ultduth SuronoK or ras 
PSDTCIFLI OF Uthitt 


It IS a pn 
standard, — ^ 

45 


question with regard to a supposed moral 
IB ita sanotioaF what fa the Bouroe of ita 
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obligation ? w herein hes its binding force ? The customary 
morahty is consecrated by education and opinion, and seems 
to be obbgatory m tiself, but to present, as the source of 
obligation, some general principle, not surrounded by the 
halo of conseciation, seems a paradox, the superstructure 
seems to stand better without such a foundation This diffi- 
culty belongs to every attempt to reduce morality to first 
principles, unless it should happen that the principle chosen 
has as much sacredness as any of its applications 

Utility has, or might have, all the sanctions attaching to 
any other system of morals Those sanctions are either 
External or Internal The External are the hope of favour 
and the fear of displeasure (1) from our fellow-creatures, or 
(%) from^the Euler of the Universe, along with any sympathy 
of affection for them, or love and awe of Him, mclmmg us 
apart from selfish motives There is no reason why these 
motives should not attach themselves to utihtanan morahty 
^ The Internal Sanction, under every standard of duty, is 
of one uniform character — a feeling in our own mind , a pam, 
more or less mtense, attendant on violation of duty, winch in 
properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more senous 
cases, into shnnkmg from it as an impossibility. This feelmg, 
when dismterested, and connecting itself with the pure idea 
of duty, IS ihe esseiice of Conscience , a complex phenomenon, 
involving associations from sympathy, from love, smd still 
more from fear , from the recollections of childhood, and of 
all our past life , from self-esteem, desire of the esteem of 
otheis, and occasionally even self-abasement This extreme 
compbcation is an' obstacle to our supposing that it can attach 
to other objects than what are found at present to excite it 
The bindmg force, however, is the mass- of feeling to he hroTten 
through in order to violate our standard of right, and which, 
if we do violate that standard, will have to be afterwards 
encountered as remorse 

Thus, apaitfrom external sanctions, the ultimate sanction, 
under Utility, is the same as for other standards, namely, the 
conscientious feebngs of mankmd If there be anything 
innate in conscience, there is nothing more likely than that it 
should be a regard to the pleasures and pams of others. If 
so, the mtuitive ethics would be the same as the utilitarian , 
and it IB admitted on all hands that a large portion of morality 
turns upon what is due to the interests of fellow-ci eatures 

On the other hand, if, as the author believes, the moral 
feebngs are not mnate, they are not for that reason less 
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jwtnroL It is natnml to meia to apoftlc, to reason, to cultivate 
tbu gronud, to buOd cities, though those are nequu^ faoalties 
Bo tie moTul fscnl^ if not o of our nature is ft nntuitvl 
out^wth of it capable, in ft cortain email degree, of 
fpMgmg up ipontanooualy and of being brought to a hinh 
pitch Dj iDcam* of caUiTfttion, It i* aUo suacoptiblo, by the 
u»o of the oitcmfil sanctions nnd the force of early impres 
Bcms, of being cultivated m almost any direction, ana of being 
perverted to absurdity and mischmf 

The basis of natural sentimout capable of supporting the 
ntilitanfin morality is to bo foond in ^ tocuil fedinffs of tnoii- 
lind. The social state is so natural, so necessary, and so 
habitual to mnu , that he can hardly conceive himself othcnrifo 
th>in as a momber of society and os civihsation advances, 
this association becomes more firmly riveted. All ftrength 


ening of social ties, and all healthy growth of society, giro to 
each individual a stronger person^ mtorest in consulting the 
■weKare of others. Each comes, as thongh mstinotively, to be 
oonsciouB of himself os a being that of count pa^ rcgixrd to 
othors. There is the strongest motive in each person to 
manifest this sentimeut, and, even if be should not feel it 


strongly himseU to cherish it in every body else. The smallest 
germs of the feeling ere thus Iftui hold of and nourished by 
the contagion of tympatby and tbo influanoee of education 
and by the powertul agency of the external sanotions there la 
woven around it a complete web of coTrobomtivo association 
In an ■nnppovmg state of society the influenoes are on the 
increase that generate m each individnnl a feeling of unity 
with all the rest which, if perfect, would make nun never 
thmk of anything for self if uiey also were not mclndod. Sup- 
pose, now that tms feeling of unity were taught as a rehgioo 
and that the whole force of education of institutionB, and of 
opinion, were directed to moke every person grow np snr 
rounded with the profession and tho practice of it can there 
be doubt aa to the suiBcienoy of the ultnnato sonotion for 
the mippiness morality P 

Even in our present low state of advancemeut, the deeply 
rooted oonoeption that each mdividual has of himsolfas a 
social being tends to moke him wiah to be in harmony with 
Ills fellow oreaturea. The feeling may be, in most persona, 
inferior m ftrength to the selfish feelmgs, and may be altogether 
wanting ; but to such as possess it, it baa uU the eharucters of 
a natural feeling and one that they would not desire to be 
without. 
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Chapter 17 is Op -what sort op proof the principle op 
UTILITY IS susceptible Questions about ends aie questions as 
to -what things are desirable According to the theory of 
Utility, happiness is desirable as an end , all other things are 
desirable as means What is the proof of this doctrine ^ 

As the proof, that the sun is visible, is that people actually 
see it, so the proof that happiness is desirable, is that people 
do actually desire it hTo reason can be given why the general 
happmess is desirable, beyond the fact that each one desires 
their own happmess 

But grantmg that people desire happiness as one of their 
ends of conduct, do they never desire anything else ? To all 
appearance they do , they desire virtue, and the absence of 
vice, no less surely than pleasure and the absence of pam 
Hence the opponents of utility consider themselves entitled to 
infer that happmess is not the standard of moral appiobation 
and disapprobation 

But the utilitarians do not deny that virtue is a thmg to 
be desired The very reveise They maintain that it is to be 
desired, and that for itself Although considering that what 
makes virtue is the tendency to promote happiness, yet they 
hold that the mmd is not m a right state, not in a state con- 
formable to Utihty, not m the state conducive to the general 
happiness, unless it has adopted this essential instrumentahty 
so warmly as to love it foi its own sake It is necessary to 
the carrying out of utility that certain thmgs, ongmaUy of 
the nature of means, should come by association to be a part 
of the final end Thus health is but a means, and yet we 
chensh it as strongly as we do any of the ultimate pleasures 
and pains So virtue is not'Ongmally an end, but it is capable 
of becommg so , it is to be desired and cherished not solely 
as a means to happmess, but as a part of happmess 

The notorious anstance of money exemphfies this operation 
The same may be said of power and fame , although these are 
ends as well as means We should be but all provided with 
happiness, were it not for this piovision of nature, whereby 
things, ongmally indifierent, but conducive to the satisfaction 
of oui primitive desires, become m themselves sources of 
pleasure, of even greater value than the primitive pleasures, 
both in permanency and m the extent of their occupation of 
our life Virtue is originally valuable as bringing pleasure 
and avoidmg pain , but by association it may be felt as a good 
in itself, and be desired as mtensely as any other good , with 
this superiority over money, power, or fame, that it makes 
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the mdmdual a blessing to iOQiety, while these others may 
mate hirp a enree- 

With the oUowanoo thus tnade for tho effect of oasocnatiou, 
tho author consider* it proved that there u m roalitj nothing 
do«red except happtneaa. Whatever is dcsirod otbervnso than 
a* a means to some end beyond itself and nltunatoly to hnp* . 
ptnete, u not doeirod for itsolf till it has become such. Human, 
nature is so oonstitxitedr he that we dosiro nothing bnt 

what IS either a port of happiness or a means of happiness 
ftnd no other proof u rcqturod thni these nro tho only things 
demrable. WMther this peychol<^cad assertioa bo oorroot, 
must bo determined by the solf>coiisaousnc»* and observation, 
of the most practised observer* of human nature. 

It may be alleged that, although desire always tends to 
happineta, yet W^ as shown- by aotnal oonduot, is different 
from desire. We persist in a course of action loi^ after the 
ongmsJ desire has fided, Bnt this la merely aa instance of 
that fcniliflr foot, the power of habit, and is nowise oon&ued 
to the vniuous aotious, WBl is amenable to habit } we toay 
wiU Grom, habit wh&t wo no longer desire for itoelfr or dosire 
only because we will it But the will 14 tho child of dosire, ■'/ 
and poesoa out of the dominion of its parent only to come 
under the sway of habvt What is the result or habit may 
not be intrinsically good? wo might think it better for virtae 
that habit did not come ior were it not that the other influ 
ences axe not Bufflcientiy to be depended on for unerring 
constauciy, until they hare acquired tins fexther smiport, 

Ohapter Y is Os teb connmoi bfittbek Joffnoi iHU 
HmiTT 

The itrongest obstacle to the doctrine of Utility has been 
drawn from the Idea of Justioe The rapid perception and 
tho powerfal sentiment couneoted with the Just, seem to show 
it sa genenca!Gy distinot from, every vonely ot the 'Bipedieut, 

To tee whether the sense of lustioe can be expliuned on 
grounds of Utility the- author begins by i m ry fly ing m tho 
oonoreta the tlnn]^ usuaUr denominated lust. In the first 
place, it is commonly oonsioered unjust to depriTo any one of 
their pereonsl liberty or p r o per ty or anything secured to 
them by law m otbw worda, it is unjust to violato any one s 
legal rights. Secondly The legal rights of a man mar be such 
u ougiX not to have belonged to h^ thnf the law 000 
femng those rights may be a bod law When a law is bad, 
opimons will differ as to the jnsboe or mju»tioe of infringing 
it, Borne think that no law should bo disobeyed by theuidi 
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vidnal cili7on, oblters hold tlmf ifc to re'^ist tinjast 

laws It IS tlius admitted by all that there is such a thing as 
moral uglif, the refusal of i\hich is miustico Thirdly, it is 
considered lust that each person should receive what he de- 
serves (whether good or cmI) And a person as understood 
to deserve good it he docs right, o\nl if ho docs wrong, and 
in particular to deserve good in return for good, and evil in 
return for evil Fourthly, it is unjust to hreat faxtli, to 
violate an engagement, or disappoint expectations knowingly 
and voluntarily raised Like other obligations, this is not 
absolute, but may bo overruled bj’ some still stronger demand 
of justice on the other side Fifthly, It as inconsistent with 
justice to bepnr/faZ, to show favour or preference in matters 
where favour docs not apply. Wo are cxjiccted in certain 
cases to prefer our friends to strangers , but a tribunal is 
bound to the strictest impartiality; rewards and punishments 
should bo administered impartially , so likewise the patronage 
of important public offices Nearly allied to impartiality is 
the idea of cqnahly. The justice of giving equal protection 
to the rights of all is maintained even when the rights them- 
selves are very unequal, as in slavery and an the system of 
ranks or castes There are the greatest differences as to what 
IS equality in the distribution of the produce of labour, some 
thinking that all should receive alike , others that the neediest 
should receive most; others that the distribution should he 
according to labour or services 

To get a clue to the common idea running "through all 
these meanings, the author refers to the etymology of the 
word, which, in most languages, points to sometlung ordained 
by law Even although there be many things considered just, 
that we do not usually enforce by law, yet in these cases it 
would give ns pleasure if law could be brought to bear upon 
offenders When we think a person bound in justice to do a 
thing, we should like to see him punished for not doing it , we 
lament the obstacles that may be in the way, and strive to 
make amends by a strong expression of our own opinion The 
idea of legal constramt is thus the generatmg idea of justice 
throughout all its transformations 

The real turning point between morality and simple expe- 
diency IS contained m the penal sanction Duty is what we 
may exact of a person , there may be reasons why we do not 
exact it, but the person himself would not be entitled to com- 
plain if we did so Expediency, on the other hand, points to 
things that we may wish people to do, may praise them for 
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domg nnd dtfpiso them for not doing iThno wo do not con 
eidw it pw’pcr ^ triiig in tho aad. of pumstunant- 

Tboro enterB IKrther into the idea of Juehoe wTtiat bas 'been 
ecrpTwed by tbe ill^hoBen pbraso, perfeot obligation, mean 
mg that the dnty jnvoiTca a mond •ngbt on the part of aonie 
drfbnte penon, an m the ca» of a dent on iroporfect obliga 
bon ifl exemplifiod by chan^, irbioh givo* no legal claim to 
any one rec^nnnt jEveiy snoh nght i* a caao -of -Justice, 
and not of Bonefioenoa. 

The Tdra of Jnstioo is thns shown tobe ffronndedin Iaw 
and the next question is, does the strong femmg or sentiment 
of Justice grow out of oonnderations of utility P Mr Mill 
conwvves that though, the notion of expediencry or ntditv does 
not give birth to the soutimant^ it gives birth to what is 
tfioralin it. 

The two essonttali of jnstico are (1) the destre to punish 
some one, M^d (2) the notion or bebef that harm has been 
done to some aeflnjte mdindnsl or mdindualB. !Now, at 
appears to the author that the desire to puniah is a ipon 
taneous outgrowth of two sentunsnta, both natural, and, it 
nay be, ms^ctlTe { the impulse of u(f^d^enc6, aud the feeU 
mg of symnoMy We natmahy resent, repel, aud retaliate, 
any harm done to ourselves and to any one that engsges tmr 
eTmpathie& There is nothbig moral in more reaennnent 
tno moral part is the subordination of it to our social regards. 
We are moral bemga, m proportion as we reetrum our private 
Teaentment vTbunHTer it ocmSieta with the in tei e s t a of society 


.AH moralists agree with Kant in saying that no act is right 
that oould not be adopted as a law by all retaonal beings (that 
Is, consistently with the well bemg of society) 

There is in Justioe a rule of -conduct, and a right on the 
part of some one, which nght-oughtto bo enaforood by society 
If it 18 asked why aocifity ought to enforce the right, there is 
no Einswer but the general utility If that axpresmon seem 
feeble and inadequate to account for the .energy of retalia- 
tion inspired by injusboe, the author asks ns to advert to 
the flxtraordmarily important and impressive land of utility 
that IS concerned. The interest mvolved is seovnh/ to every 
one B feelings the most vital of all mtoreets. All other earthly 
benefits needed ty cue person are not needed by another 
and many <jf them can, if neoecBKry be cheerfully foregone, or 
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beyond tbe passing moment Now, tbis most indispensable 
of all necessaries, after physical nutriment, cannot be had 
unless tbe machinery for providing it is kept uniutermittedly in 
active play Our notion, therefore, of the claim we have on 
our fellow-creatui es to 30in in making safe for us the very 
groundwork of our existence, gathers feolmgs around it so 
much moie intense than those concerned in any of the moie 
common cases of utility, that the dificrence in degree (as is 
often the case in psychology) becomes a real difference m 
kind. The claim assumes that character of absoluteness, that 
apparent infinity, and incommensurability with all other con- 
siderations, which constitute the distinction between the 
feebng of right and wrong, and that of ordinary expediency 
and inexpediency 

Having presented his own analysis of the sentiment of 
Justice, the author proceeds to examine the intuitive theory 
The charge is constantly brought against Utihty, that it is an 
uncertain standaid, differently inteiprcted by each person 
The only safety, it is pretended, is found in the immutable, 
ineffaceable, and unraistakeablc dictates of Justice, carrying 
their evidence in themselves, and independent of the fluctua- 
tions of opmions But so far is this from bemg-the fact, that 
there is as much difference of opinion, and as much discussion, 
about what is just, as about what is useful to society 

To take a few instances On the question of Pnmshment, 
some hold it unjust to punish any one by way of example, or 
foi any end but the good of the sufferer. Others maintam 
that the good of the society is the only admissible end of 
punishment Robert Owen a&ms that punishment altogether 
IS unjust, and that we should deal with crime only through 
education Now, without an appeal to expediency, it is im- 
possible to arbitrate among these conflictmg views , each one 
has a maxim of justice on its side Then as to the apportion- 
mg of punishments to offences The rule that recommends 
itself to the primitive sentiment of justice is an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth , a rule formally abandoned in European 
countries, although not without its hold upon tbe popular 
mind With many, the test of justice, in penal infliction, is 
that it should be proportioned to the offence , while others 
maintain that it is just to mflict only such an amount of 
pnmshment as will deter from the commission of the offence 

Besides the differences of opmion already alluded to, as to 
the payment of labour, how many, and irreconcdeable, are the 
standards of justice appealed to on the matter of taxation ? 
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One opinion ia, th&t taxes should bo in proportion to-pecunnuy 
moani j others think tho wealthy ahonld pay a higher proper 
tioru In point of ontural justice a ease might bo rnodo out 
for disregarding means, and taking tho same sum from ooch, 
as the pnrileffea aro equally bestowed yet from foohngs ot 
hnmamty ana social ezpedionoy no ono adrocatos t h a t view 
So that there is no modo of extricating tho qnuation but the 
utihtanan.. 

y To sum up, Tho groat distinction between the Just and 
the Expedient is tho distmohon between tho essentiais ot 
welbbemg — the moral rules forbidding mankind to hurt one 
another^ond the rules that only point out tho best mode oi 
managing some department oi human aQoirs. It is in the 
higher morohtiea ox protection from harm- that oooh mdividual 
has the groatost stake { and they aro tho morahtios that com 
poee-the ohhgations of justice It ta on account of these that 
puniahment, or rotnbution of enl for onl, la nmvonalJy m 
duded in the idea. For the carrying out of the process of 
retaliation, certam maxims ore noceasary as instnunents or as 
oheoki to abuse es that mvoluntory acts aro not pnniahablo 
that no one shall bo condemned unheard { that punishment 
should be proportioned to the oObuce. Importiahty, the first 
of judicial virtues, ts nooeasair to the fulSlmont of tho ether 
conditions of justice while from tho- highest form of doing 
to each aooordiug to their deserts, it is the abstract standard 
of somal and dis^liativo justioei and is in thia sense a direct 
emanation firom the first principle of morals, the principle- of 
the greatest Happiness. All social inoqnahbes that have 
ceased to be ccnsidsred ts expedient, assume the ohameter, 
not of snnplo inorpedienoy but of uynstioo 

Besides the Utilitananism, Mr iini s obisf Ethical dissert 
tabons arc bis nmaw of WhewoU s Moral Treabsea 
honM and Btsctmions, VoL IL)* and parts of his Essay on 
Ijibtriy By collecting his views generally under the usual 
teods, we shall find a place- for some- points oddibonal to-whafc 
are pvun in the foregomg abstract. 

L — Enough has been stated as ie his Ethical Standard, 
tho Principle of Utility 

n. — We have seen his P^chological explanation of tHo 
Moral Facol^ as a growth from certain elementary fooUnga 
of the nund, 

Be has also discussed extensively the Freedonl of the 
"Will mwTTitainm g tho sbnet cansabon of human acbona, and 
je f n fan g the supposed fntabsbo tendency of the doctrine. 


/ 
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Ho believes, ns -we have seen, in Disintcrestod impulses, 
bui traces them to a purely solf-icgarding origin, 

m — He does not give any formal dissertation on Human 
Happiness, but indicates many of its important conditions, as 
in the remarks cited above, p 702 In tbc chapter of the 
work on ‘ Liberty,’ entitled Individuality, he illustrates the 
great impoi’tance of special tastes, and urges the full nght of 
each person to the indulgence of these in every case where 
they do not directly injure others Ho reclaims against the 
social tyranny prevailing on sueb points ns dress, personal 
babits, and eccentricities 

lY — As regards the Moral Code, be would repeal the 
legal and moral rule that makes marriage irrevocable He 
would also abobsb all restraints on freedom of tbongbt^ and 
on Individuality of conduct, qualified as above stated 

He would impose two new moral restraints He con- 
siders that every pai ont should bo bound to provide a suit- 
able education lor bis own. children Farther, for any one to 
bring into the world human beings without the means of sup- 
porting them, or, in an over-peopled country, to pioduce 
children in such number as to depress the reward of labour 
by competition, he regards as senous offences. 

•SAlilUEL BAILEY 

!Mr Samuel Bailey devotes the last four m his Third Senes 
of ‘ Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mmd,’ to the sub- 
ject of the Moral Sentiments, or the feelings inspired in us 
by human conduct He first sets down five facts in the 
human constitution, m which moral phenomena originate — 

1 Manas susceptible of pleasure and pain of vaiuous kmds 
and degrees 

2 He hkes and dislikes respectively thovcauses of them 

3 He desires to leciprocate pleasure and pain received, 
when intentionally given liy other sentient beings 

4 He himself expects such reciprocation £:'om his fellows, 
covetmg it m the one case, and shunning it m the other 

' 5 He feels, under certain circumstances, more or less 

sympathy with the pleasures and pains given to others, ac- 
companied by a iproportionate desire that those affections 
should be reciprocated to the givers 

These rudimentary affections, states and operations of 
consciousness [he is careful to note that, besides feehngs, 
mtellectuaLconditions and processes are mvolved m .them] 
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are fcmnd marc or Ic*« dorelopcd Jn or ncnrlf oil tho 
humoa raco. lo «Qp]>OTl of tho hmjtotxm now mode ho 
fcdducrt wbttt ore pitcn os oolbcntio occonnU of oarogco 
doTcid of all grotllndo and fellow fcding and then goes on to 
trace tho imtnro and dcrclopment of moral amtiracnt from tho 
radlmcntary powera and ansccptibilitics jnenlKmod In (ho^ 
that do poawM them. In do\n^ to, be followa tho conTwntmt 
modo of tpocch that tahet oettom for tho ol^ecta that rioto 
(ho ^nlceptib^htle^ althcragh, m rmhly the otpecl* nm no 
ether then human bdoga acting in particnlar way* 

Tho fechnpa bo auppo^ to bo modified in manner or 
degree, aecordiog aa action* am (1) dene onr«:lrc* to 
other*, or (2) done to othem by olhor*, or (3) dooo to other* 
by onnclTc* \ { according a* wo onraolnia am tho «nbjcctjs 
the tpectatorr, or door* of them, 
j Iirtt, then, ho eonrideta our feelings In rtgard to action* 
dono to n* by other*, and tho tnoro cawfully becanso lhe*o 
ha at tho foondation of tho rest. When a fiHow-crcatnro 
Intoollonally conlribnlcs to onr pltasnre, wo fec\ tho pWamro 
wo feel a Ifldng to tho per*on intontionally confnrjog »t and 
wo foel an rochnation to giro him plcaanro In retnm. Tho 
two last feeling*— -lUdng and tnclmatlon io rcoproento, con 
Btikoto tho cmpiwt form of moral appmhatlcm } in the contrary 
04*0, disllho and resentment gire the mdlmenlaiy form of moral 
disapprobation. It li enough to excato tho fcoUDg* that tho 
actions ore tocrcly (hmrfkt to bo dono by Uio pmon. They 
nro tnond -icnlimcnU, eren ollhongb it oonld bo anppoaoA 
that (hero were no other land* of nctuma in tbo world except 
action* done to onrselre*j but they am Tooml ■entlment* in 
tho pnrely selfiih form. That, for moral renbrnent, mero 
Ulaog and diiUking mntt bo combined with tho desim to 
reciprocaio good and cril, appear* oc a comparuon of onr 
djfiercat Icolings toirord* animato and iumimato canics of 
plcotnro and pam; there being towards inanimate objects no 
de»im of rocipTocabon. To a first ol^cctlon, that the noJent 
sentiment*, ariring npon octiooa dono to onrsclvc*, shonld not 
get the tempemto dcfignalkm of moral npprohobon and diii- 
approbation, ho ropUot, that sndi estromea a* tho paiwiona of 
gmtitnde and resontmeut most yol bo idcntifiod in their ongm 
with OUT cooler feelings, when wo am mom * 2 >edatora or 
actor*. A soeond otgcctlon, that tho epithet moral is inappli- 
cable to sontunont* mvolnng purely pcr»onal feeling and 
destituto of sympathT bo antwors, by remarking that the 
word litoral, m pmlooophj thould not enlogi»tic5ly ho ^ 
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posed to immoral, but should bo held as ucutral, aud to meau 
“relatmg to conduct, -sThatever that conduct may bo.’ Ho 
closes the fiist lioad ^Mth the obsoivation, that in savage life 
tbo violont dosite of reciprocation is best seen, generally, 
however, as he gives instances to show, in tho form, of revenge 
and recipiocation of evil 

^ In the second place, ho considers our feelings when we 
aie spectators ot actions done to others by others These 
foim tho largest class of actions, but to ns they have a mean- 
ing, for tho most pait at least, only as they have an analogy 
to actions done to ourselves Tho variety of tho rcsultmg 
feehngs, gcueially less intense than when we arc tho subjects 
of the actions, is illustrated fiist by supposing the persons 
affected to bo those wo loio, in this case, tho feelings are 
analogous to those already mentioned, and they may bo even 
more intense than when o ourselves are personally affected 
If those affected aio indifferent to us, our feelings are less 
intense, but ive are still led to feel os before, from a natural 
sympathy with other men’s pains and pleasures — always sup- 
posing tho sympathy is not (ns often happens) otherwise 
counteracted or superseded , and also from the influence of 
association, if that, too, happen not to bo countervailed. Of 
sympathy for human beings m general, ho remarks that a 
certam measure of civilization seems required to bring it 
properly out, and he cites instances to prove how much it is 
wanting in savages In a thud case, where the persons 
affected are supposed to be those wo hate, we are displeased 
when they are made to rejoice, and pleased when they suffer, 
unless we are overcome by our habitual associations with 
good and evil actions. Such associations weigh least with 
rude and savage peoples, but even tho most civilized nations 

j, disregard them in times of war 

He takes up, m the third place, actions done by ourselves 
to others Here, when the action is beneficent, the pecuh- 
arity is that an expectation of receivmg good m return from 
our neighbours- takes the place of a desire to reciprocate , we 
consider ourselves the proper object of grateful thoughts, &c , 
on the part both of receiver and of spectators We are affected 
with the gi atification of a benevolent desire, with self-com- 
placency, and with undefined hopes When we have mflicted 
^3^7? there is the expectation of evil, and a combination of 
feelings summed up m the word Remorse But Remorse, 
like other sentiments, may fail in the absence of cultivation of 
mind or under spfecial circumstances 
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or at least struggling against natural feelings The authonta- 
tive precept of a superior may alsa make actions be approved 
or disapproved, not because they are directly perceived or ' 
even traditionally held to be beneficial or injurious, but solely 
because they are commanded or prohibited^ Lastly, he dwells 
upon the infiuence of superstition m pervertmg moral senti- 
ment, finding,, however^ that it operates most strongly m the 
way of creating false virtues and false vices and crimes 

These cncumstances,.esplainmg the want of conformity m 
our moral sentiments to the real tendencies of actions, he 
next employs to account for discrepancies m moral sentiment 
between different commumties Having given examples of 
such discrepancies^ he supposes the case of two families, 
endowed with the rudimentary qualities mentioned at the 
begmmng, but placed m difierent circumstances Under the 
infiuence of dissimilar physical conditions, and owing to the 
dissimilar personal idiosyncracies of the families, and espe- 
cially of their chiefs, there will be left few points of complete 
analogy between them in the fiist generafeon, and in course 
of tune they wdl become two races exceedingly unlike m 
moral sentiment, as m other respects He warns strongly 
agamsti makmg moral generalizations except under analogous 
cucumstances of knowledge and civilization Most men have 
the rudimentai’y feelings,, but there is no end to the variely of 
their uitensity and direction As a highest mstance of dis- 
ci epant moral sentiment, he cites the fhct that, m our own 
country, a moral stigma is still attached to intellectual erior 
by many people, and even by men of cultivation 

He now comes to the important question of the test or 
criterion that is to determme which of these diverse sentiments 
are right and which wrong, since they cannot all be right 
fiom the mere fact of their existence, or because they are felt 
by the subjects of them to be right, or beheved to be in con- 
sonance with the mjunctions of superiors, or to be held also 
by other people The foiegomg review of the genesis of 
moral sentiments suggests a direct and simple answer As 
they arise from likings and dishkmgs of actions that cause, or 
tend to cause, pleasure and pam, the first thing is to see that 
the likings and dislikings are well founded Wheie this does 
not at once appear, examination of the real effects of actions 
must be resorted to , and, in dubious cases, men in geneiul, 
vhen unpiejudiced, allow this to be the natural test for 
applying moral approbation and disapprobation If, mdeed, 
the end of moral sentiment is to promote or to prevent the 
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action*, tboro cvn bo no belter way of ntlaming that end 
And, M a fact, olmoft all monilula Tirtnally adopt it on occa- 
tion tbonph often nnconiaonsly j tho grcotcsl hnpnlncM 
pnnciplo IS denonneod by ita opponenta as a muchurtms 
doclme. 

Tho objeetion that tho criterion of conns^ncncM Is difficoU 
of application and Uins doTOid of practical nlilltr bo robuta 

OMcrtiog that tho difficnlty U not greater itm m other 
cases, haro simply to follow effects os far os wo can; 

and it IS by its aiccrlattmblo not by it* nnascortainnhlo, con 
sequences, that wo prononneo on action as wo prononneo an 
articlo of food or a stotate to bo good or bad. The mam 
effects of most actions am already rery well ascertained and 
tho conieqnencc* to bnman happiness, when nnfyiccrtainable 
am of no rolne. K tho lest were honestly appbed, ethical 
discTcpanoe* would lend gradually to disappear 

Ho starts ouothcr objeclicm t— Tho happiness-test Is good 
os far M it goes, bat wo alio approro and dirapproro of 
actions a* they am just or generona, or the contrary and with 
no refcrcncQ to haiipincsi or onbap^nesa. tn answering this 
orgoment, be condnos himtelf to tho case ..f Joslice. To bo 
tnorally opprored a just ocUon mobl m Hi elf bo pccnliarlr 
pleasant or agrcc i blo urcspoctiro of its other cffecta, whlcii 
am left, onti for on no theory can plcnJonlocsi nr agreeable* 
nets bo dissociated from mom approboUon. Now ua Uan* 
piDOfl* u bnt a general appellation for all tho ngrcenblo 
affections of oar nature and nnablo to exist except in tho 
shape of *omo opreoablo cmoiion or combinations of ngrceablo 
emotioni; tbo jast action tluit is morally commondablo as 
girlng naluroU) and directly a petmbar kind of pleosnro 
indcpcndont of any other conseqnenccs, only prodoec* ono 
species of those pleasant states of mind that am ranged nnder 
the genns happiness. The test of jnsUco therefuro coincides 
with tho happinoss-lcit. Cot bo doc* not mean that wo oro 
octnally aCTectod tho*, in doing jnst actions, nor refnw to 
accept jnsiico os a cnlorttm of aoUoos; onlv In the ono enso 
ho mamtains that, whatorer Q*soc«ation may hait) efflctcd, 
tho just act nraat ongiuuUy ha^o been opprored for the sake 
of it* consequences, and in tho other, that (nsUco i* a entenon 
beenuso prored over and over agoin to bo a most bonoQcud 
pnnciplo. 

After Tctnarking that tho Moral Scntnnonls of prolso and 
hlamo may enter into accidental connection with other fooling* 
of a distinct ebametor Kko pity, wonder, Aot he cnt*<Jisc» tho 
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use of the word UHhiy m Morals He avoids the term as 
objectionable, because the useful in common language does 
not mean what is directly productive of happiness, but only 
what IS instrumental in its production, and in most cases 
customanly or recurrently instrumental A blanket is of 
'continual utility to a poor wretch through a seveie winter, 
but the benevolent act of the donor is not termed useful, 
because it confeis the benefit and ceases Utility is too narrow 
to compiehend aU the actions that deserve approbation. We 
want an uncompounded substantive expressing the two attri- 
butes of con/en mg and conduemg io happiness , as a desenp- 
tive phrase, yi? educing happiness is as succinct as any The 
term useful is, besides, associated with the notion of what is 
serviceable in the afiairs and objects of common life, whence 
the philosophical doctrine that erects utility as its banner is 
apt to be deemed, by the unthmkmg, low, mean, and deroga- 
tory to human nature and aspirations, although its real 
import IS wholly free from such a reproach Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the. convenience of the term, and because the asso- 
ciations connected with it are not oasily eradicated, whilst most 
of the tnte objections to thetrne doctrine of moi*als tom upon 
its narrow meamngs, he thinks at should be as much as pos- 
sible disused 

Mr Bailey ends by remarking of the common question, 
whether our moral sentiments have their origm m Reason, or 
in a separate power called the Moral Sense, that m his view 
of man’s sensitive and intellectual nature it is easily settled 
He recognizes the feehngs that have been enumerated, and, m 
connexion with them, mteUectual processes of discemmg and 
inferring , for which, if the Moral Sense and Reason are meant 
as anything more than unnecessary genei al expiessions, they 
are merely fictitious entities So, too, Conscience, whether 
as identified with the moral sense, or put for sensibihty m 
regard to the moral quahties of one’s own mind, is a mere 
peisonificafaou of certain mental states The summary of 
Bailey’s doctrme falls within the two first heads 

I — The Standard is the production of Happiness [It 
should be remarked, however, that happmess is a wider aim 
than morahiy , although all virtue tends to produce happmess, 
very much that produces happmess is not virtue ] 

H — The Moral Faculty, while mvolving processes of dis- 
cernment and mference, is mainly composed of certain senti- 
ments, the chief being Reciprocity and Sympathy [These are 
undoubtedly the largest ingredients m a mature, self-actmg 
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coTUQjeDoe j and tlio Tvaj that they contributo to the pro- 
doebau ofmonil eontament doeorved to bo, os it ha» been woU 
hfiiidlcd^ Tbo g reat otnisaion in ilr Bailoj • occoant i* tho 
abeenco of the cuanont of autionty erUiob is tho inam inatm 
ment in imparting to u* tho tonso of obligation,] 

HERBERT HPENOEB. 

Mr Spencer i ethical doctrmca arc, M ytt, noTvhere folly 
exproMod They form port of tho moro general doctrmo of 
Evolution which ho is ongagod m worlaog out and th(^ oro 
at preaont to be gathered omy from scattered passages. It is 
tmo that, m his tint work boctal Static#, ho prcsootod what 
he then regarded as a tolerably comploto view of ono division 
of Morals. Bat withoat abandoning tins view he now regards 
it 08 madequoto— -more cspooially in rospoct of its basis. 

Mr~Spencer a conception of Morality os a Bcienoc, is oon 
veyed m tha following passages in a letter written by him to 
Mr Mill r^adiating the ttUo nnU uUhtaniin, whioh Mr 
iljll had applv^ to him — 

Tho note in question ^froatly startled me by unpluntly 
ol&sstng me with Anti-utihtanans. I have never regarded 
myself as an Anti ntditanan My dissent from the dootnne 
of Utihty as commonly understood ooncems not the otnoot 
to be reached by men, Wt the method of reaching it. Wnilo 
I admit that happiness is the ultimate end to be contem- 
plated I do not admit that it shanld be the proximate end. 
The Expediency Philosophy having concluded that hnppmeaa 
IB a thmg to bo aobiered, assumes that Mornbly has no other 
business than empirically to genetohio the results of oonduct, 
and to supply for the gmdonee of oondunt nothing more thng 
its empirical generaliz^ons. 

‘ But the now for which I contend is, that Morality pro- 
perly so called— the scionce of nght conduct — has for ita 
object to determine Aotc and why oertain mndea of oondnefc 
are datTnuental, and oertain oUir modes benefioiaL Tlieae 
good and bad results cannot be accidental, bnt mast be nocee- 
sary consequenoee of the conshtutum of things and I con 
eexve it to be the business of Moral Bcienc© to deduce, inm 
the lows of life and the oouditiona of exurtence, what kinds of 
action necessarily tend to produce happineae, and what lands 
to produce unhappinees. Having done thiWj its dedcotaons 
are to be recognised as laws of oonduct j and are to be con 
formed to rnespeotxre of a direct estamation of happiness or 
misery 


46 
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‘ Perhaps an analogy v?iil most clearly show my meanmg. 
Daring its early stages, planetary Astronomy consisted of 
notliing more than accumulated observations respecting tbe 
positions and motions of tbe sun and planets, fiom •wbicb 
accumulated obseivations it came by and by to be empmcally 
piedicted, ■\vitb an approach to truth, that certam of the 
heavenly bodies would have certam positions at certam times 
But the modem science of planetary Astronomy consists of 
deductions fiom the law of gravitation — deductions showmg 
why the celestial bodies necessarily occupy certam places 
at ceitain times Now, the kind of relation which thus exists 
between ancient and modern Astronomy, is analogous to the 
kmd of 1 elation which, I conceive, exists between the Expedi- 
ency-hlorality, and hloi al Science properly so-called. And the 
objection which I have to the current Ufalitananism, is, that it 
recognizes no moie developed form of morality — does not see 
that it has reached but the initial stage of Moral Science. 

‘ To make my position fully understood, it seems needful 
to add that, coiiesponding to the fundamental propositions of 
a developed Moral Science, there have been, and still are, 
developing m the race, certam fundamental moral mtuitions , 
and that, though these moial intuitions are the results of 
accumulated experiences of Utility, giudually organized and 
mhented, they have come to be quite mdependent of con- 
scious expenence. Just m the same way that I believe 
the intuition of space, possessed by any living mdividual, to 
have aiisen from organized and consohdated experiences of all 
antecedent individuals who bequeathed to him their slowly- 
developed nervous oiganizations — ^just as I bebeve that this 
intuition, requiiing only to be made defimte and complete by 
peisonal expenences, has practically become a form of thought, 
appaiently quite independent of expenence, so do I beheve 
that the expenences of utihly organized and consohdated 
tlirough all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing coiiesponding nervous modifications, which, by 
continued transmission and accumulation, have become m 
us cei tain faculties of moral intmtion— certam emotions re- 
spondmg to nght and wrong conduct, which have no ap- 
parent basis m the individual expenences of utility I also 
hold that jnst as the space-mtuition responds to the exact 
demonstiations of Geometry, and has its rough conclusions 
interpreted and veiified by them, so will moral intuitions 
respond to the demonstrations of Moral Science, and will have 
then rough conclusions intei preted and veiufied by them ’ 
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Tho reUltons between the Expediency '^fondi^ and lloral 
Saonce, concctred by ilr Spencer to bo, tbo one trnnnSonal, 
ond tho other ultimate, nro farther explained m Uio following 
passage from liu essay on ‘ Pmoo-Ethics - 

Prognssiog cinl^tioii» which u of necesJaly o tuccewnon 
of compromisoa between old and now roqaires a perpolual 
re*ndjnstiDcnt of tho compromuo bolwceu tbo ideal and Uio 
practicable m eoctal arrangements to which end both olt> 
TDcnlB of the eompromiso must bo Wept in view If it is two 
that pur® rectitude preaenbea a system of things for too good 
for men as they are ; it ts not less truo that mero oxpcdtcncy 
does not of itself tend to establish a system of things any 
better than that which exists. W hiU nbnolnto monility ow s 
to expediency tho chccki which provent it Irom rushing into 
uloptau abmrditica expediency is indebted to absolute 
mo^ity for all stimalos to tmpruremenU Granted that we 
aro chiefly inlereited in ascortoiinng what is rtialicfln nyAt j 
it stili follows that wo moat first consider what is abtoin(<fl^ 
ngM siQco tho one conception presupposes tho other That 
It to say though, wo must over aim to do what is Iwat for tbo 
present Umos, yet wo must evor bear m mind what a ab> 
stractodly best so that tbo cboogas we dsaLo may bo tmnrds 
itf and sot atrey from it. 

By tbo wora olisalals as thus applied, Wt Sponcar does 
not mean to imply a right and wrong cxiiUng apart from 
Hnmanily and its relations, \grccmg with tJtihtanana in 
tho belief that happmess is tho end and that tho condnet 
called moral is sunply tbo best ra&tni of attaining it, ho of 
course does not askortthattheroisa morality which is absoluto 
in tho sento of being truo out of relation to human cnstenco. 
By abfolntc morality as diaUngmshed from relativo ho boro 
means tho mode of condact winch, under the conditions ansiDg 
from social umon, must bo pursued to adnero tbo greatest 
wolfaro of each and nlL He bolds, that tbo laws of Life 
physiologically cousidctyd, bang fixed, it ueceasanly fbUovrs 
tlat when a number of indindoale have to hvo in social 
unum, winch nocewarnr iutoItos fixity of condihons in tho 
shape of mutual intorwroncee and hmitatHma, thcro result 
cerLun fixed pnnaplcs W which couduot must bo restricted, 
boforo the greotest sum of happiness can bo achiorod- These 
principles oonstituto what ifr Spencer distinguiahee ns nhso 
lute Moruli^ and tho absolutely moral roan is tho man 
who conforms to these pnnciph^ not by external coercion 
nor self oocrcion, bat who acts them out spontanoouely 
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bni lodaccd and moit render oTcr rooro poncral , and which^ 
in becoming unircwal,- mu*t fill to-ibo foil tbo poftaabln moo* 
furo of homnn liappincsa. 

Tbis complcftcs tbo long auccctflon of Bnlub momlWn 
dtmng tho tlirco lait conlunc*. It has boon poMiblo^ oud 
even neoctjnry, to prewmt thorn thus in an -anbraken line, 
becanM Ibo initnlnr moremont m olhical pbilojiopliv luxa been 
hardly if at all, affected by anythme done abroad In tho 
cnriier part of tlio roodom ponwl, littlo of any kind •wm done 
m cihia by tho great cantincntol thinVora. Bescartei has 
only a few tlloalcmi to tho anbjcct tho ‘F tinea of Spinoza 
u chiefly a irork of apconlatiTO philoaophy LoibnlU no* no 
rj^lcrnnSo treatment of moral qncalions» Tho caso li very 
oifTorcnt in tho ncif Gorman pniloaonby ainco tho timo ot 
Kant bcaides Kant himwlf Fichte, Hegel, Schlojormachcr 
and many Inter and contemporary thinker* banng doroted a 
large amonnt of attention to pmcticai phflooophy lint nnlws 
it w Knnt — and he not to any great extent — none of thtsoo has 
inflnencod tho later attempt* at o^iail gpccnlation omongtt 
ontaelTCB nor again ^th tho exception of Knot^-aro \to o* 
yet in a portion properly to deal with thoren Ono remoa for 
proocodiog to expound tlio otbicnl lyitom of tho foondor ot 
thci later German philosophy withoni regard to hi* nectsBors, 
bos m tho fact that ho stood on tho practical Kdo in a* 
dofinito a rolnhon to tho English tnombsia of last contary, as 
in hi* spocnlatiyo phdoaophy to Locko and Hnmo. 

liQtANTIEL KAFT [1724 lEOI 3 

Tho ethical writing* of Kant, In tho order of their appear 
nneo, aro — Fouivia^KTn /er (he ifc^anftync of Uoralt (1785); 
Coif™* of tfie PratUiuu Reaeo* (17fe) Metaphifne tf Moral* 
(179/ in two part* — (1) Hoefnno Or Jnneprudenco, 

(2) Doclnne of FwtM or Ethics proper) Tho third work 
contain* tho dotmU of hi* nwtom ; tho gonornl thoory i* pro- 
seated in tho two others. Of these wo select for a:^yitis the 
oarliGT containing a* it doo*, in less artificial form, an ampler 
ducnsBion. of tho fundamental qnesUous of moral* ; bnt 
toward* tho end it must be snpplemonted, in regard to cortam 
charoctenstio doctrines, from tho sooon^ in some rtjspeoti 
moro dereloped, work.* 

* Pw help in xmderris ndt ng Esntfs pocolUr phraseology md general 
potBl of Tio» th* mder it referred to the itort irrpfMHton ot hi* Bdccu- 
latiTe Fhiloeophy in Appendix B 
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In tlao introduction to the Metapliysic of Morals, Kant 
distinguishes hetiveen the empiiical and the rational mode 
of ti eating Ethics He announces his intention to depart 
from the common plan of mixing up the two together, and to 
attempt for once to sot foith the yinre moral philosophy that 
IS implied even in the vulgar ideas of dutj and moia'l law 
Because a moral law means an absolute necessity laid on all 
rational hemgs whatever, its foundation is to he sought, not 
in human nature or circumstances, but d yinori in the con- 
ception of puio reason The most universal piecept founded 
on mere experience is only a practical rule, and iievei a moral 
law A purely rational moral philosophy, or Metaphysic of 
Morals, will serve the double end of meeting a speculative 
requirement, and of furnishing the only time norm of piactice 
It invesbgates the idea and principles of a potentially pure 
Will, instead of the acts and conditions of human volition as 
known from psychology Hot a complete Metaphysic of 
Morals, however, (which would be a Critique of .the pure 
Practical Reason), but merely a foundation for such will be 
given The supreme pnnciple of morality is to he estabhshed, 
apart from detailed application Fust, common notions will 
be analyzed in order to get at this highest pnnciple , and 
then, when the pnnciple has been sought out, they will be 
returned upon by way of synthesis 

In the first of the three mam sections of the work, he 
makes the pass'^ge from Common Rational Knowledge of 
Morals to Philosophical Hothing in the woild, he begms, 
can without qualification be called good, except Will Qua- 
lities of temperament, like courage, &c , gifts of fortune, like 
wealth and power, are good only with reference to a good ' 
will As to a good will, when it is really such, the circum- 
stance that it can, or cannot, be executed does not matter , its 
value IS mdependent of the utility or fmitlessness of it 

This idea of the absolute worth of mere WiU, though it is 
flowed even by the vulgar understanding, he seeks to estah- 
hsh beyond dispute, by an argument from the natuml subjec- 
tion of Will to Reason In a being well-organized, if Con- 
servation or Happiness were the giund aim, such subjection 
would be a great mistake When Instinct could do the work 
far better and more surely, Reason should have been deprived 
of all practical function Discontent, m fact, rather than 
happmess comes of pursuit of mere enjoyment by rational 
^Iculation , and to make hght of the part contributed by 
Reason to happiness, is really to make out that it exists for a 
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noWer purpose. But now, sinoe Reason t* a pracfacnl focnlW 
nad mTomfl tbe will, its (bnotiou can only bo to produce a "Will 
pood tn itself. Snob a Will if not tbo only pood, is oortainly 
ue bigbect and happiuoss, nnattmuablo by Henson na a 
prunfliy aim end inbj^ in tins life nltogctber to mnch llmi 
tation tfi to be sought only m the contentment that anscfl 
from the attainmont by Reason of it« tnio aim, at the saendee 

often of many a natural molinabon, 

He proceeds to develop this ooncopfaon of a Will m itself 
pood and estimable, by dealing with the commonly received 
ideas of Duty Leavinff aside profitable notions that are plain 
violations of doty and also aobons coaformod to doty, but, 
while not prompted directly by natures done from some 
special incl^tiQu — in which cose it is easy to distinguish 
whether the action is done from du^ or from self interest j 
he considon tboee more diiBoalt casea where the same sobon 
IS st once dutv sod prompted by direct natural mcliDAbon 
Xn all such, whether it be duty of self-preservabon, of bene- 
volence, of securing ones own happiness (this last a duty 
because discontent and the pressure of core may easily lead 
to the transgrossian of other dntieo), he lays it down that 
the aoboD is not allowed to have true mom value, unless 
done m the abeyance or absence of the natural Inolmation 
prompting to it. A second position is, that the moral value 
of an achon done from duty lies not m tho intention of Tt> but 
m the mnnm that determines it not in the ol^eot, but m the 
pnnnphj of VoUtion That is to say in acbon done out of 
repaid to duty the will must be detenmiied by its formai d 
prton pnnoiple, not being determmed by any maiertal d 
motive. A third posibon follows then from the 
other two Duty is the necessity of an icbon out of respect } J 
for Ifiw Towards on object tnere may be inclination andi 
this inolmabon may be matter for approval or liking but it ' 

IS Iaw only— 'the ground and not the effect of Volibcni,l 
beanng down inolimibon rather than serving it — that crml 
inspire UrtpteL When loohneboa and mobves are both* 
evoluded, nothing remains to determine Will, eioept Law 
objectively and, suhjeobvdy pur© respect for a law of pmo- 
hoe — the maxim to follow sunh a law even at the sactifioe 
of every moiinafaon. The oonorohon of Law in itself alone 
detemmmig tbe will, is, then, lurpnaamg good that is 
called moral, which exist* already in a man before his aohon 
has any result. Oonfomnty to Law m general, all speoisl 
mobre to foEow any tmgle law bemg exohiddd, remain* s* 
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the one principle of Volition * I am never to act otherwise, 
than so as to be able also to wish, that my maxim (le, my 
subjective principle of volition) should become a universal 
law This IS what he finds implied in the common notions of 
Duty 

Having illustrated at length this reading, in regard to the 
duty of keeping a promise, he contrasts, at the close of the 
section, the all but infaUibilify of common human reason m 
practice with its helplessness in speculation Notwithstanding, 
it finds itself unable to settle the contendmg claims of Eeason 
and Inclination, and so is driven to devise a practical philo- 
sophy, owmg to the nse of a ‘ Natural Dialectic ' or tendency 
to refine upon the strict laws of duty in order to make them 
more pleasant But, as m the speculative region, the Dialectic 
cannot be properly got rid of without a complete Critique of 
Reason 

In Section II the passage is made from the popular moral 
philosophy thus ai ising to the metaphySic of morals He denies 
that the notion of duty that has been taken above from common 
sage IS empirical It is proved not to be such from the very as- 
sertions of philosophers that men always act from more or less 
refined self-love, asseitions that are founded upon the diffi- 
culty of proving that acts most apparently conformed to duty 
are really such The fact is, no act can be proved by expe- 
rience to be absolutely moral, i e , done solely from regard to 
duty, to the exclusion of all mclmation , and therefore to 
concede that morality and duty are ideas to be had from 
experience, is the surest way to get nd of them altogether 
Duty, and lespect for its law, are not to be preserved at all, 
unless Reason’ is allowed to lay (absolute injunctions on the 
wdl, whatever experience says of their non-execution How, 
mdeed, is experience to disclose a moral law, that, in applyiug 
to all rational beings as well as men, and to men only as 
rational, must originate d pi'Wi i m pure (practical) Reason ? 
Instead of yielding the principles of morahty, empincal exam- 
ples of moi^ conduct have rather to be judged by these 

All supreme prmciples of morahty, that are genume, must 
rest on pure Reason solely , and the mistake of the popular 
practical philosophies m vogue, one and all — whether advanc- 
mg as their prmciple a special determination of human nature, 
or Perfection, or Happiness, or Moral Feelmg, or Fear of God, 
or a little of this and a little of that — is that there has been 
no previous consideration whether the principles of morahty 
are to be sought Tor m our empincal knowledge of human 
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Mtnro ti oil Such coualdomUon rrcmld luwro ihoTm thorn to 
bo allopothoT d pnon, and ■would havo appeared aa ft pun 
pToctiettl philcrfophy or motaphjBlo of monui (upon tbo com- 
plobon of whtoh auj populamtog might have tralU^, kept 
freo from admixture of Anthropology, Theology, Phyaic*, 
Hypcrphyncs «tc. tmd ■citing forth tho concopUon of Duty 
a* porolj rntiontV without tbo confosion of ompincal moUtc*. 
To a motaphpBio of this kind, Knnt is now to oacond from tho 
popular ptulosophy with its *took in trudo of iinglo inataucos, 
following out tho pTUcUcul faool^ of Rcaaon from tho gcDcral 
roles dotcrmming it, to tho point whoro tho conception of 
emergea. 

J iVhilo uungi in nature work according to laws, rational 
heings olono can act according to a ooncoived Idea of lawi 
to prmaplca Ttui 10 to ha^ a Will, mr what is tho 
same, Practical Rcrtson, rcaaon being roomrod in dodqcing 
actions from Inwa. If the Will foUowa llca&on exactly and 
mthout Cut, actions objcctivoly necessary aro necotsaty alto 
Bubiectiroly if, through subjcclito conditions (mchnations, 
4 o,) tho Will doca not follow Reason uumtahly, ohjectwcW 
neoesaary ootioos bocomo fubjcotiroly couhogent and towanu 
the objoctivo lawa tho otutudo of the will u no longer nufening 
dioicn, but eonrtraini A coDStrmmng objcctiro pnnoplo 
mentally pepresonted, is a eammaiid Tu formula « called 
JjnpcraUttj for which tho expression if Ou^ht A mil perfectly 
eo^ — 1,0^ aubjeptircly dotenmnod to follow tho ol^ectiro 
laws of go^ as soon os ccmcoirod — knows no Ought Impora 
tivoa aro only for on imporfeot, sooh os 11 tho human, wilL 
Jljpottdtical tmperuhves reprosont tho prnctacal uecoasity of 
an aohon as a means to an end, beangproMmoheoi or tuuriory 
prmciplea, occorduig os tho ond is possible or real Co/rjoncal 
Impeiatirea reprosent an notion as ob^ecUroly necoasary for 
itself and oonnt as opodetchcal pnnmplee. 

4“ To the ondleai number of potsime aims of human action 
oorreipond as many Imporativci, directing merely how they 
are to be attained, ■without any question of tboir vnlne theso 
are Imporatrvos of IMnett, To one real nim, omsbog neceju 
■arily for all laboiad beings, vix^ EappmoBs, eorrespondj the 
Imperabvo of Prttdancs (in tbo narrow sense) being assertory 
wiulo hypothetical The categoncal ImperatiTe enjoining a 
mode of aobon for itself and ooncerned about tbo form and 

S rmciplo of it, not its nature and reanlt, is tbo Impernfaro of 
(oralitv These various kmd* of ImnoratiTW u maueucing 
the will mat be distiDjrmshed as Rum (of fitness) Oou*uU 
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(of prudence), Commands or Laws (of morality) , also as 
technical, pi agmaheal, moral. 

Now, as to tlie question of the possibility of these different 
Imperatives — how they can he supposed able to influence or 
act upon the "Will — there is in the first case no difficulty , in 
wishing an end it is necessarily implied that we wish the 
indispensable means, when this is m our power In hke 
manner, the Imperatives of Pindcnce are also analytical in 
character (? e , given by implication), if only it weie possible to 
have a definite idea of the end sought, viz , happiness But, in 
fact, with the elements of happiness to be got from experience 
at the same time that the idea requires an absolute whole, or 
maximum, of satisfaction now and at every future moment, no 
finite being can know precisely what he wants, or what may 
be the effect of any of his wishes Action, on fixed prmciples, 
with a view to happiness, la, therefore, not possible, and one 
can only follow empirical diiections, about Diet, Erugality, 
Politeness, &c , seen on the whole to promote it Although, 
however, there is no certainty of causmg happiness, and the 
Imperatives with reference thereto are mere counsels, they 
letam their character of analytical piopositions, and their 
action on the will is not less possible than in the former case 

To prove the possibility of the Imperative of morality is 
more difficult. As categoi ical, it presupposes nothing else to 
rest its necessity upon , while by way of experience, it can 
never be made out to be more than a pnidential precept — ? e , 
a pragmatic or hypothetic prmciple Its possibilify must 
therefore be established d pnoi i But the difficulty wdl then 
appear no matter of wonder, when it is remembered (from the 
Critique of Pure Reason) how hard it is to establish synthetic 
propositions d pi ion 

The question of the possibility, however, meanwhile post- 
poned, the more conception of a categorical Imperative is 
found to yield the one foimula that can express it, from its 
not bemg dependent, like a hypothetical Imperative, on any 
external. condition Besides the Law (or objective principle 
of conduct), the only thmg implied in the Impel ative being 
the necessity laid upon the Maxim (or subjective prmciple) 
to conform to the law — a law hmited by no (condition , 
there is nothing for the maxim to be conformed to but 
the univeisahty of a law in general, and it is the conformity 
alone that properly constitutes the Imperative necessary 
The Imperative is thus single, and runs Act accoi ding fo that 
maxim only -wlitcJi you can wish at the same time to become a 
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vniTtrtal /aw Or f^nco nnlvortolity of Uw ns dotcnnlnint; ( 
eflbctB in what wo undcnttimd by flfttnro Act (u 1 / Oie -rutu’ii-i 1 
of your cdion ovyki by your wilt to boeomt iht «mwr#a/ law oj ) 
Bofttrtf 

Taking cnaoi of dnUoi according to tho common diviiions 
of duties to outmIvcs and to other*, «rfcct ond imperfect, ho 
nrocecd* to •how that they may bo all dedneed from thonodo 
ImpoTutive the qac*tion of Iho rtoUty of duly whicli i« tlio 
•ame aa4ho cdtibltfhmcnt of (he posnibllity of the ImpomtiTo 
ai a »yiitboho practical propOiiUon A pnon, at prwint alto- 
gether apart, Bnppoao a man loroptcil to commit Bnicido, 
mth the now of bettonng hla evil condition bat it it contrn- 
dictory that tho very principle of •elf-conwrvatKm thcKild 
lead 10 Bclf dettmctlon, and aoch a manm of condnot cannot 
thporeforo become annirartal low of natnro Next, tho caao ot 
a T nan hoirowing without meaning to repay haa only to bo 
tamed into a nniTcrrol law and the thing becomes imposwblo ; 
nobody would tend. Again to neglect a talent that Is generali> 
■nieftd Sot xafitt, cate aad felt gmti&c^Uon, caa indeed be aop- 
poeed a nnivorsal proctico, bnt can norer bo wishcfd to l»- 
Viucdlr to lefaie help to others nnivemllr might not mm 
tbe ncc bnt-ean bo wisbcd by no one that knows how Boon 
he most hinuclf need amstanco ^ow the rule was, that a 
Tns«m of condnot thoold bo miAnf to bccoxno tho nmrors&l 
Uw In the last two ooaos, it cannot bo wished in the 
others, the maxim cannot oven bo oonccivod m nnivortal 
form. Thus, two grade* of doty ono admitting of ment, tho 
other so strict ai to bo irremiMiblo are established on the 


general pnnapls. The pnnoiplo is moreover confirmed in tho 
nose of trans^cMion of dnty tho tmnigrcaaor bv no moans 
wishee to hare hu act tnrnod into a general rule, bat only 
•oeka special and temporary exemption from a law allowed 
by hnnself to be naiTe no L 

notwithstanding this foroe and ease of application, a onto- 
goncal Imperative has not yet been proved 6 jmon octnally 
eustont) and it was allowed thot k conld not be proved 
empirically elements of inolmatioo, intereet, djc, being incoo- 
sistont with morality The roaJ gnestion os I* it « nocea- 
sary law that all rational being* •bonld aot on maxuna that 
they can rnsh to beocroe nnivenial laws P If so, this most bo 
boimd np with the Tory notion of tho will of a rational being 
the relation of the will to itself being to be dotormmed A 
nnon by pure Reason. Tho Will is oonsidered as a power of 
self-dpterminotion to act according to c6i*tain laws as repre- 
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sented' to tlie mind, existing only in rational beings And, if 
the objective ground of selt-deteiminntion, ov JJJnd, is supplied 
by mere Reason, it must be the same for all rational bemga, 
.0- JUnds may be divided into Stihjcdive, resting upon individual 
Impulses ov subjective giounds of desire, and Objective, de- 
pending on Motives oi objective giounds of Volition yabd for 
all rational beings The pimciples of action are, in the one 
case, Maienal, and, in the other, Foimal, ? e , abstracted from 
all subjective ends Ivlatoiial ends, as relative, beget only 
hypothetical Impel atives But, supposed some thmg, the 
piesence of which in itself has an absolute value, and which, 
as End-in-sclf, can be a ground of fixed laws , there, and theie 
only, can bo tlie giound of a possible categoiical Imperative, 
or Law of Piactico 

Row, such an End-in-self (not a thing with merely con- 
ditional value, — a means to be used aibitrarily) is !Man 
and eveiy rational being, as Pei son There is no other objec- 
tive end with absolute value that can supply to the Reason 
the supieme pi actical principle requisite forturnmg subjective 
prmciples of action into objective principles of volition Ra*- 
tional Nature as End-in-self is a subjective piinciple to a man 
having this conception of his own bemg, but becomes objec- 
tive when every rational being has the same from the same 
ground in Reason Hence a new foim (the second) to the 
pi actical Imperative Act so as to use (Human 

' hature) as well in your own person, as in the person of another, 
evefi as end also, and nevei merely as means 

To tins new foimula, the old examples are easily squared 
Suicide IS using one’s peisou as a mere means to a tolerable 
existence , breaking faith to others is using them as means, 
not as ends-in-self , neglect of self-cultivation is the not 
furthenug human, nature as end-m-self m one’s own person , 
withholding help is refusing to farther Humanity as end-m-seh 
through the medium of the aims of others [In a note he 
demes that ‘ the trivial, Do to others as you would,’ &c , is a 
full expression of the law of duty it contains the gi ound, 
neither of duties to self , nor of duties of benevolence to others, 
for many would forego receivmg good on- conditions of not 
confeinng it , noi of the duty of retribution^ for the male- 
factor could turn it agamst his judge, &c ] 

The umveisahty of this prmciple of Hnm a.n and Rational 
Nature as End-m-self, as also its chaiacter of objective end 
limiting merely subjective ends, piove that its source is in pure 
Reason. Objectively, the ground of all practical legislation is 
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Lj nature accoid necessarily with the demand of the objective 
pimciple — that the will through its mavim be able to regard 
itself at the same time as legislating universally — apiactical 
constiaint is eseited by the piinciple, uhich is TJuty, lying on 
every Member in the Eealm of Ends (not on the Head) alike 
This necessity of piactice reposes, not on feeling, impulse, or 
inclmalion, hut on the i elation between rational beings arising 
fiom the fact that each, as End-m-self, legislates universally 
The Reason gives a umveisal application to every maxim of 
the Will , nor fiomany motive of mterest, but from the idea 
of the JDigmiy of a rational being that follows no law that it 
does not itself at the same time give^ 

^ Everything in the Realm of Ends has either a JPnee or a 
Dignify Skill, Diligence, &c , beaiung on human likings and 
needs, have a Marlct-puce , Qualities like Wit, Fancy, &c , 
appealing to Taste or Emotional Satisfaction, have an Ajjection- 
puce But Morahtj^ the only way of being End-in-self, and 
legislating member in the Realm of Ends, has an mtnnsic 
WoHn or Dignity, calculable in nothing else Its woi th is not 
in lesults, but m dispositions of Will , its actions need neither 
lecommendation fiom a subjective disposition or taste, nor 
prompting from immediate tendency oi feeling Being laid 
on the Will by Reason, they make the Will, m the execution, 
the object of an immediate Respect, testifying to a Digmty 
beyond all price The grounds of these lofty claims in moral 
goodness and vnliue are the participation by a rational bemg 
m the universal legislation, fitness to be a member in a possible 
Realm of Ends, subjection only to self-imposed laws Nothing 
havmg value but as the law confers it, an unconditional, m- 
compaiable worth attaches to the giving of the law, and Respect 
is the only word that expresses a rational being’s appreciation 
of that Autonomy is thus the foundation of the dignity of 
human and of all rational nature 
^ The thiee different expiessions that have been given to 
the one general prmciple of morabty imply each the others, 
and differ merely m their mode of presenting one idea of 
the Reason to the mmd Dnweisal application of the ^axim 
of Oonduct, as if it weie a law of nature, is the formula 
of the Will as absolutely good, universal pi ohibition against 
the use of lational beings ever as means only, has reference 
to the fact that a good will m a rational being is an 
altogether independent and ultimate End, an End-in-self in 
all, umveisal legislation of each for all recognizes the preroga- 
tive or special dignity of rational beings, that they necessarily 
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take their mioitai from the point of now of all ond 
regard thomwlTca, being Ends-m Bclf, as memborB m a Ucalm 
of Ends (analogous to tho Realm or Kingdom of ^ata^o), 
which, though merely an ideal and poasiUo conception nono 
the less Tcalfy impose* nn impomtlnj npon action iforflh/u, 
ho conclnde*, i* the reloiion of aelion* to the of the 

WxU to pQrtlhlo tmiTcrsaf Icgiilation throogh its maxims 
Aetiona that can co-cxitt with ihi* antonoray are olfoicrd all 
others are not A will, whoM maxima nccwtanly oocord with 
the law* of AalonomT, \a holy or abaolutoly good tho dc 
pcndcnco of a will not thus nbaolotcly good is OWiyutmn Tho 
ol^ectivo uccctfttj of an action from obligation is l>ttlg Suh* 
yecticm io law Is not tho only olcmont m doty; tho of tho 
law being self imposed gives Dignitg 

— The Antonomy of the wiU i* its being a law (o itself, with- 
out rospoct to tho objects of Tolillon the pnnciplo of antonomy 
Is to choose only m soch a way os that tho maxims of choice 
are coneoiTed at tho samo timo o* a nniTorsal law This mlo 


cannot bo proved, analytically to bo an IroperntiTo, absolotoly 
binding on orory will as a i^lboUo proposibon it requires 
besides a bnowledgo of tho (Aijoots a cntiqno of tho subject. 


besides a knowledge of tho oojoots a cntiqno of tho subject, 
tA, pure pructreal Ronson, before in its a^eiclio character, 
it can bo proved comnicloly 4 pnon Still tho mere analsin* 
of tnotal conceptions nos sufficed to proa o it tho solo pnnciplo 


of morals, because this principle is Kroa tn bo a csiegoncal 
Imperative, and a catcgoncai impcrutiTo enjoins neither moro 
nor less than Riis Autonomy If then, Autoaemr of 
IS the supremo principle, Hotcronomy is ILo sonreo of all 
angenoino prmciplcs, of ICondity Uotorononiy is wboneTor 
the IViU does not givo itself laws, but some object, lu relation 
to the 'Will, give* thorn. There is thou never moro than a 
hypotbofacal ^poratiTO I am to do something bocanso I 
wish something else. 

j There fohowi a divmun and cnboisra of tho variont 
poeeible pnnciriot of morohty that can bo set up on tho 
assumption of ^toronomy and that have ^u nut forwanl 
by human Reason m dofonlt of the required Cnlmao of 
Its pure use. Such oro either Bmpinctd or llaiionc^ Tho 
Empirical embodying tho pnnmplo of JJojyinert, ore founded 
ou(l)pAy#icotor( 2 )moni 2 /eeh «5 tb(5 Uahonal cmbodring 


oui^ijp/iyticoiori^sjmonujeeiivo tb(5 Rahonal cmbodring 
the pnni^le ofywfvdiou, on (1) tho rebonal conception of ft 


^ ^3od) as tho detormlmng cauM^tho 

wilL The Empincal pnnoiple* are altogether to be rejected. 
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because they can give no universal law for all rational beings , 
of the Rational principles, tlie fiist, tliougb setting up an 
empty and indefinite conception, has the merit of at least 
making an appeal from sense to pure reason. But the fatal 
objection to all four is then implying Heteioiiomy , no impera- 
tive founded on them can utter moial, i.e, categorical 
commands 

That tlie absolutely good Will must be autonomous — 
le, without any kind of motive or inteiest, lay commands 
on itself that are at the same time fit to be laws for 
all rational beings, appears, then, fiom a deeper considera- 
tion of even the popular conceptions of morality But 
now the question can no longer be put ofi” Is Morality, of 
which tins IS the only conception, a reality or a phantom^ 
All the different espiessions given to the Categorical Impera- 
tives are synthetic practical propositions dpi lot i , they postu- 
late a possible synthetic use of the pure practical reason Is 
there, and how is there, such a possible synthetic use ? This 
IS the question (the same as the othei ) that Kant proceeds to 
answei in the Thud Section, by giving, m default of a com- 
plete Critique of the faculty, as much as is necessary for the 
pui’pose But here, smce he afterwaids undertook the full 
Critique, it is better to stop the analysis of the earlier work, 
and summarily draw upon both for the remainder of the 
argument, and the rather because some important points 
have to be added that occur only in the later ti’eatise The 
foregoing is a sufficient example of his method of treatment 

The synthetic use of the pure practical reason, in the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, is legitimized , Autonomy of the Will is 
explained, Duty is shown to be no phantom — through the 
conception of Bi eedom of Will, propeily understood Theoreti- 
cally (speculatively), Kreedom is undemonstrable , bemg 
eternally met, m one of the (cosmological) Antinomies of the 
Pure Reason, by the counter-assertion that everything m the 
universe takes place according to unchanging laws of nature 
Even theoretically, however, Ereedom is not inconceivable, 
and morally we become certain of it, for we are conscious of 
the ‘ought' of duty, and with the ‘ought’ there must go a 
‘ can ’ It 18 not, however, as Phenomenon or Sensible Ens 
that a man ‘ can,’ is free, has an absolute initiative , all pheno- 
mena or Sensible Entia, being m space and time, are subject 
to the natural Law of Causality But man is alsoNoumenon, 
Thing-m-self, Intelhgible Ens , and as such, bemg free from 
conditions of time and space, stands outside of the sequence 
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of Kitore. Wow tiie Noumenon or Boa of tixe Eeasoti (ho 
aagiimes) etfiad* higher than, or hoa a vnlae obove, the Pheno 
menoD or Senaihle Ena (aa jnuoh u Booson etonda higher 
than Senae and Inclination) accordingly whilo it la only mnn 
aft Wonmenou that con, it la to man ns Phenomenon that the 
ought ifl prope^ nddreased it lanpon man as Phenomenon 
that the law of Dniy prescribod, with perfect freedo m from 
motire, by aft Wonmenon, is laid* 

[ Freedom of TTiS m Man as Bataonnl End or Thing m-eelf 
lift thn» the great Postnlafce of the pure Pmotioal Beeson wo 
can he mre of the feet (althongh it must always remain spo- 
ooUtiTelT nndemorurtralie), because else them oonld be no 
explanation of the Cet^oncal Imperative of Duty Butinas- 
nmoh as the Pmotioal Beason, oesidea enjoining a law of 
mast pTOTide alfio a fiatA end of action m the idea of on 
nnoonditioned Supreme Good, it oontoms also two other Po*- 
tuli!^ Afinn b eing a sentient as well as a rational being 
Eappmess as well as Perfect Virtne or Moral Perfection mnst 
enter into the Bnmmnm Bonnm (not, one of them to the 
audodon cf the other, as the Stoics and Bpicniecns, in dif 
ferent eensea, declared) Wow, nnoe there is no snoh necessary 
oonjunchon of the two in nature, it most be sought otherwise* 
It is fonnd m poetulatang Ifiamrialt^y and Ood, 

Jnm^rtnUi^ is to render posnblB the attamment 

of moral perfection- Virtne out of raped for law with a oon- 
stani tendency to fell away, is aH uiat is attomahle in life. 
The ffoUntst^ or complete acoommodataoD of tho will to the 
/Moral Iaw naphad m the Bnmmnm Bonnm, 000*116 nttamed 
to only m the oonrse of an infinite progre e mon whioh means 
perao^ ImmortBlity [As m the former case, the specula* 
ttv6 unpoftsibility of pptmng the immatemahty io, of the 
snpematnial eonl is not here overcome but Immortah^ js 
tnondiy certain, heziig demanded hy the EraoUcal SmgaiLj 
Moral perfection thnfl provided for, Ood mnstbo postulated 
in order to find tho ground of the required ooiganotion of 
Pelnnty Happmeis w tho condition of the rational being in 
whose whole onetonoe everything goes according to wish and 
will and this is not the oondiUon of Tnan for m Vnm observ- 
ance of the moral law is not conjoined with power of diMiowl 
over the laws of nature Dot, os Practieid aeoson demands 
tho oonjnnction, it is to be found onlv in a be^ who is the 
author at onoe of Watnre and of the Moral I*w and this is 
God.. [The oauio remarh once moranpphei, that bore what 

IB obtained la a flwral oortninty of the eiistenoe of theBaityi 
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the negative result of the Cntique of the Pure (speculative) 
Reason abides ■what it was ] 

"We may now attempt to summarize this abstruse Ethical 
theory of Kant 

r I — The Standard of morally good action (or rather Will), 
*^as expressed in the diffei ent forms of the Categorical Impera- 
tive, IS the possibility of its being universally extended as a 
law for all rational bemgs Eis meaning comes out still better 
in the obverse sbitement The action is bad that cannot he, or 
at least cannot he wished to he, turned unto a universal law 
H — Kant would expressly demur to being questioned as 
to his PsiCHOLOGY of Ethics , smce he puts his own theory m 
expiess opposition to eveiy other founded upon any empmcal 
•view of the mental constitution Nevertheless, we may 
extract some kmd of answers to the usual queries 

The Faculty is the (pure Practical) Reason The appre- 
hension of what IS morally nght is entirely an affair of Reason, 
the only element of Feeling is an added Sentiment of Awe or 
Respect for the law that Reason imposes, this bemg a law, 
not only for me who impose it on myself, but at the same 
time for every rational agent [The Pure Reason, which 
means with Kant the Faculty of Prmciples, is Speculative at 
Practical. As Speculative, it requii es us to bring our know- 
ledge (of the understanding) to certam higher unconditioned 
unities (Soul, Cosmos, God) , but there is error if these are 
themselves regarded as facts of knowledge As Practical, it 
sets up an unconditional law of Duty m Action (unconditioned 
by motives) , and in this and m the related conception of the 
Summum Bonum is contained a moral certamty of the Immor- 
tahty (of the soul), Freedom (m tlie midst of Natural Neces- 
sity), and of God as existent ] 

As to the point of Free-will, nothmg more need be said 
Disinterested Sentiment, as sentiment, is very bttle re- 
garded disinterested action is required with such rigour that 
every act or disposition is made to lose its character as moral, 
according as any element of m'terested feelmg of any kind 
enters mto it Kant obhterates the hue between Duty and 
Virtue, by making a duty of every "virtue, at least he con- 
ceives clearly that there is no Virtue m domg what we are 
strongly prompted 'to by mclmation — that virtue must involve 
self-sacnfice. 

J m — His position with respect to Happmess is peculiar, 
Happmess is not the end of action the end of action is rather 
the self-assertion of the rational faculty over the lower man. 
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If the conetitaent* of Huppincu oonld bo known — and the/ 
cannot bo—thero would be no tnondiiy but on\j itrudenea m 
thopnrtoxfcof them. To promote oar ownbappmoaa is mdood ft 
dntr hot In order to keep ni fromboglocdng onr other dntjes. 

Nerertheless, bo concoiTos it necossa^ that there should 
be an ulUmate equation of Virtao and Hnppiacsaj tind tho 
coed of Happinen be ihon ciproflsly connects with tho son 
sooQf tide of our being 

IV ' — His lIosAL Code may bar© bo shortly presented 
from the second •port of his latest work, whoro it is fully given. 
Pistingmshing iforal Duties or (ns he culls them) T'^rterK 
dttha* ° left to be enforcod intoTially by Contoionco, fk)in 
I^egal Duties {ReehUpJhcklen) externally onforood ho imdes 
th^ into two olflKM — (A) Doties to BtJ/ (D) Dntica to 
Othart 

(A) Duties to 8ay These have regard to the cnxopntaia 
Aim or End that a man can make a duty of^ ns., his own 
Perffchov. for hia own Eapptnm hemg provided for ft 
natural propensi^ or inohnation, is to bims^ no doty T^y* 
are (ncgativa or tertnctive) as directed to mero 

Self ConservaUon ; (t) tmpaifecl (poeibve or extensive) os 
directed •to the .^rancetnent or Perfecting of one s b^g 
The pajfod aro conoerned about Self fa) as on Animoi croa> 
tore, and then are directed against— (1) Belf-dwtrueium^ (2) 
/SarooZ Exces$ (8) JnfeoiperoBCc i» haling and DnnJbnp 
(8) as a Moral creatnre, and then ore directed against — (1) 
iyiRp (2) Auunce, (8) Strviht^ Tho imperfect have reference 
to (a) pAjfiicoZ, (fJ) WOToi adranoemeut or perfectaon (sulyeo 
frvdr Pvni^ or dolman) 

J (B) Duties to OtAarx These have regard to the onlv 
or Knd of otben that a man can make a duty of vlx., their 
Sapptaatt for their Perfection can be promoted only by them 
•efves. Doties to others aa in«n are mstaphysicallv dednoible ; 
and appli c a t ion to imaeial condUioiM of id em is to be made empin- 
cttUy They inoluM (a) Duties of Iioth, involving MerU or 
PttcTt (» a, return frmn the objects of thei^ in the perform 
jinoei (U Benyiemcc, (S) OraJUvda^ (Z) FeUow^/eJ^ (J) 
Duties 01 Kkiracr absolutely due to^ others as men the 
opposites are the rtcMj (1) HavgJUineu, {2) aia»der (Sl&wrr*- 
fulnett. In JViendrAtp, Love and Eesm^ are combined in 
the highrtt degree lestlv he note* Social duties m human 
intercoune dc->— these being oeiawir of jnorahfy 

EIb allows no spe^ Dnties to God, or Inienor Oreatures, 
beyond what is oontamod m hloral Perfection as Duty to Self. 
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V. — Tlio crtncoplion of Law enters largely info Kant’s 
of inoiaL, biit in a senso pniel^ tnmsccndontal, and 
y 'jjot. H'’ snlijeclmi' oi nMminil.il int,^ monilit) to {) 0 ->iti\e political 
institniion Tlie L' of exteiiml ns i\cU ns tlio 

Morahlij of iniornnl is determined by reference 

to iho one unnci'-.il inoial Impel at i\o The principle nndcr- 
Ijnig all hgnl oi juuil (as oppo-ed to inoml oi ethical) pro- 
MSions, IS tho nocoMsit} of unitm'4^ in a nnucrsal law of 
fioodoni the spoilt ineit} of c ich v. ith tho spontaneity of all 
the olhois indiMdiml frcedoin ami fiecdom of aU mnst bo 
made to subsist together in a unnei-sil law. 

. — AVitli Kant, Kehirton and Moialit\ arc very closely 

eonnected, oi, in a sense, e\en idcntitied , but the alliance is 
nut at tho expense ot 2ironiht\ So lai from making’ this 
dcpetulcut on Religion, ho cm tuul nothing hut the moral 
eonMCtiou \ihcioon to csiahhsh tho roligiiuis doctunes of 
Immortaht> and the KMstonce* of God, ^\hlte, lu a special 
work, he detlarcs fmlhcr that Religion con'-ists merely m tho 
practice oi Iiloiahty as a system of dimio commands, and 
claims to judge ol all religious institutions and dogmas by tho 
•noral conficiousncas Roaulcs, tho Poatnlatcs themselves, m 
xhich the passage to Religion is made, aie not all equally 
luipciaUvc, — Fiecdom, as the gioniid of the t icb of Duty, being 
moio nigently demanded thnu othcis, and he even goes so 
fai as to make the allow nnco, that w hoev or has sufficient moral 
hticngth to fulfil tho Law of Reason without them, is not 
required to subsenbo to them 

^ The modem Fiencb school, that lias arisen in this cen- 
tury under tho combined intlucnco of tho Scotch and the 
German philosophy, has bestowed some attention on Ethics 
AVe end by noticmg tmdei it Cousm and JoufFroy. 

YIOTOR COUSIN . [1792-1867 ] 

The analysis of Consm’s ethical xiews is made upon his 
historical lectures iSui les JdCcs du Fiai, d'li Beau ct dii Bien, 
as deliveied in 1817-18 They conkun a dogmatic exposition 
of his own opinions, begmnmg at the 20th lectnie, the three 
pieceding lectures, in tlie section of the whole coijise devoted 
to the Good, being taken np with the pieliminary review of 
other opinions required for his eclectical puipose 

He determines to consider, by way of psychological analysis, 
the ideas and sentiments of eveiy kind called up by the spec- 
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tade of human action* j arnl ftret ho notes acUone that plcaso 
and displcaso the lonscs, op la some way nflbct our interest 
those that aro agroonblo and naofnl wo nnturally chooso, uTOid 
mg tho oppoatcii, and ur ''w wo ate jinidcnt But thoro is 
another *ot of aotiona, hanug no Toforonco to our ownner- 
■onol interest, which yot wo oualify as good or had- W^hon 
an ormcjd robber till* and spoils a dofonmess man, wo though 
boholdinc tho kight lu safety aro at onco stirred up to dititi 
toroeted horr o r and iudignaticnu This is no more passing eon 
tnnont, but inclndes a two-fold judgment, pronounced then 
and erer after that the action is in itself bad and that it 
ought not to bo committed. Btdl farther onr anger implies 
that the olgcct of it is fonsoions of thO onl and tho ohlimtion, 
and 18 thoreforo roeporunhlo whoroin a^m is implied that ho 
11 a free agont. And, finally demanding a* wo do that bo 
shonld be panisbed, wo pa» what has been called a judgment 
of merit and dement, wnioh is bnilt upon an idea in our minds 
of a fupreme law joining happmosa to virtue and misfortuno 
to enmo. 

The ouahw thus far ho clanns to bo stnotly saontifiot bo 
now proceeds to vary tho case, taking actions of our own- I 
am supposed entrusted by a dying friend with a deposit for 
another and a struggle cofoes botween interest and probity 
as to •whether I thould pay it. If interest conquers, remorso 
ensue*. He paint* the state of romcree, and annlyzoa it into 
the same elements as boforo, tho idea of good and end of an 
obUgaiory lav ot liberty of went and dement , it thus inolndcs 
tho whole phenomenon of morality Tho oxnotly opposite state 
that follow* upon the victory of probity la proved to imply 
the same fact*. 

The Moral Sentimont, so striking in it* oharaotoT, has by 
some been supposed the foundation of all morab^, but in 
pomt of fact it 18 itself conahtutod by these vanons judgmonts- 
Now that they aro known to stand oa its elomeuts, ho 
goes on to su^eot each to a stricter analysia, taking first 
the judgment of good and emi, which is at the bottom of 
all die rest. It be* in the original oonstitution of human 
nature, being simple and mdecompDeable, like the judg- 
ment of the Tme and the BeaaUraL It is absolute and 
cannot be withheld in prosenoe of certain acts but it only 
declares, and docs not oonstitote, good and otH, those being 
real and independent qualities of aohon*. Applied at firtt to 
special cases, the judgment of good gives burth to general 
prmoiplee that beoome rules for judging other notion*. like 
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other sciences, morality has its axioms, justly called moral 
truths , if it IS good to keep an oath, it is also true, the oath 
being made with nor other pui-poso than to be kept. Faith- 
ful guarding as much belongs to the idea of a deposit, as the 
equality between its three angles and two light angles to the 
idea of a tnangle Bj’- no capiice or effort of will can a paoral 
veiitv bo made in the smallest degree other than it is. 

Bat, ho goes on, a moral verity is not simply to be be- 
lieved , it must also bo practised, and this is oblujation, the 
second of the elements ot moral sentiment Obligation, like 
moral truth, on which it rests, is absolute, immutable, univer- 
sal Kant even went so far as to make it the principle of our 
morality , but this was subjectiiizing good, as bo had subjec- 
tivized tiutli Beforo there is an obligation to act, there must 
be an mtnnsic goodness in the action , the real first truth of 
morality is just.co, i e , the essential distinction of good and 
/ evil It IS justice, therefore, and not duty, that stnctly de- 
serves the name of a piinciple 

The next element is hbci tif Obligation implies the faculty 
of resisting desu o, passion, &c , else there would be a contra^ 
diction in human nature But the truest proof of bberty is to 
be sought in the constant testimony of consciousness, that, m 
wishing this 01 that, I am equally able to will the contrary 
He distinguishes between the power of willing and the power 
of executmg , also between will and desire, or passion In the 
conflict between will and the tyranny of desire bes liberty , 
and the aim of the conflict is the fulfilment of duty F or the 
will 18 never so free, never so much itself, as when yieldmg to 
the law of duty Persons are distinguished from Things in 
having responsibility, dignity, mtrmsic value Because there 
is in me a being worthy of respect, I am bound in duty to 
respect myself, and have the right to be respected by you 
My duty (he means, of course, what I owe to self) is the exact 
measure of my right The character of being a person is in- 
violable, 18 the foundation ot property, is malienable by self 
or others, and so forth 

He passes to the last element of the phenomenon of 
morahty, the judgment of merit and demerit The judgment 
follows, as the agent is supposed free, and it is not affected 
by lapse of time It depends also essentially on the idea that 
the agent knows good from evil Upon itself follow the 
notions of reward and punishment Ment is the natural right 
to be rewarded , dement, paradox as it may appear, the right 
to be punished A cnmiual would claim to be pumshed, if 
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h6 could cotrtprcheTid tho abanlolo ncw^ty of crpiatlont and 
aro tbcTO not irfd caf « of bocU cntnlnaln \ Dot oa tliera can J 
bo mcnt witbont actual reward, sO to bo rowanlod docs not 
conttituio laonU . . , t.i v 

If good, bo cfmtlnuwi, I* good la il«clf and ougot to bo 
dono without regard to conscqncnccr it I* no 1 cm true Utit 
tho coTifcquonccs of cood cannot fall to bo Hnppj' Virtuo 
wjthout boppinc«3 and enmo without mi»foriano oro a con 
tradictKm a disorder; which aro Imrdljr tnet with In tho 
CTcn as it K or whem in a few case* they am found, 
aro sure to bo n^jhled In iho end by eternal jn*liec Tho 
KuenSoo supposed in Yirtue, if gencrou ly accepted and cour 
igeoualy undergone has to bo irctmipcnscd m rcapect of tho 
amount oflmppmcss sacnficed. 

Oqco more ho tnVes up tbo5cnhment which is tho general 
echo of all tho elements of tho phenotnenon lU end Is to 
maVo tho mind scnslblo of tho Iwnd between virtue and hap- 
plnwij it IS Iho direct and vind application of the law of 
raceii Again ho touetie* tho t-tatea of moral satiifaction and 
rtmorM speaks of <mr syopnlhy with tho moral goodness of 
othm and our bcncvolcut wUng that anfct towards thetn— 
emotions all, hat coronog un judgments; and this is tho end 
of bis detaHcd uoalyns of actual facU of the ca«e Hut 
bo slin goes on to sum up m exact expressions tho foregoing 
results, and ho claims especially to havo oTcrlookod neither 
tho part played by Ilcasmi nor tbo fonction of Sentiroent. 
Tho ratiouaf character of (ho Idcu of good gives morality its 
firm foundation; tho hvoly sentiment helps to lighten tho 
often hoary burden of duty, and slim up to tho most hcroio 
deeds. Self interest too is not denied its place la this coo* 
noxion led again to allude to tbo liappinoss yipointed to 
virtuo hero or at lonst horeaflOT ho allows that God may bo 
rogardod as tho fountain of morah^ hut only In tho sense 
that his will is tho expression of his Dtomal msdom and 
justico Tlehgton crowos morality but momhty is basod 
upoij itsolf Tbo rest of tbo looluro is in praise of Kclecticism, 
and odrocatca oonsidcrution of all tho facts lavolired in 
momlitT, as against cxclurivo theories fonndod upon only 
eome of tho facta, * ^ 

Loctures 21st and 22nd comprosaed into ono (Ed, 181C) 
contain tbo application of tho forogoing principles, ami too 
ouswer to tbo question, wbot our dotioa aro Doty being 
ahsoluto, truth becotat* obhgatory and abeolulo trulb being 
known by tho reason only, to obey tbo law of duty is to obey 
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reason But wliat actions are conformable to reason ? Ttte 
cbaiactenstic of reason bo takes to be Universality, and tbis 
"Will appear in the motives of actions, since it is these that 
confer on actions their morality Accordingly, the sign where- 
by to discover wbether an action is duty, is, if its motive 
when generalized appear to the reason to be a maxim of 
universal legislation for all fiee and intelligent bemgs This, 
the norm set up by Kant, as certainly discoveis what is and 
IS not duty, as the syllogism detects the error and truth of an 
argument 

To obey reason is, then, the first duty, at the root of all 
others, and itself resting directly upon the relation between 
hbei ty and reason , m a sense, to remain reasonable is the 
sole duty But it assumes special forms amid the diversity of 
human relations He first considers the relations wherein 
we stand to ourselves and the corresponding duties That 
there should he any such duties is at fiist sight strange, 
seeing we belong to ourselves , but this is not the same as 
having complete power over ourselves Possessing liberty, 
we must not abdicate it by yieldmg to passions, and treat 
ourselves as if there were nothing in us that merits respect 
"We are to distinguish between what is peculiar to each ot us, 
and what we share with humanity Individual pecuhai ities 
are things indifferent, but the liberty and mtelhgence that 
constitute us persons, rather than individuals, demand to be 
- respected even by ourselves There is an obligation of self- 
respect imposed upon us as moral persons that was not estab- 
lished, and is not to be destroyed, by us As special cases 
of this respect of the moral person in us, he cites (1) the 
duty of self-coni'} ol agamst anger or melancholy, not for their 
pernicious consequences, but as trenching upon the moral 
dignity of liberty and intelligence, (2) the duty of pudence, 
meamng providence in all things, which regulates courage, 
enjoins temperance, is, as the ancients said, the mother of all 
the viitues, — in short, the government of liberty by reason, 
(3) veracity, (4) duty towards the body, (5) duty ofjper- 
feciing (and not merely keepmg intact) the intelligence, 
hberiy, and sensibility that constitote us moral bOmgs 

But the same liberty and intelligence that constitute me a 
moral person, and need thus to be respected even by myself, 
exist also m others, conferring rights on them, and imposing 
new duties of respect on me relatively to them To their 
mtelhgence I owe Tiuth, their liberty I am hound to j-espect, 
sometimes even to the extent of not hmdermg them trom 
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makmg a \ T r Q u g laie of it, Imtist rc*poct also thoir aflcctiona 
(ftunily (Jbc.) wmch form part of tbom»olvca thoir bodies 
their goods, ^rhetbor acqmiod hj labour or bontngo All those 
datiee bto eummed up m the one groftt duty of Justice or 
respect for the nghfa of otheraj ofwhicbthogrcatost Yiolafaon 
is BuiTUiy 

The irhoTe of du^ tpOirards othon Js not howoror compro- 
heuded in justice. Oonsmoneo complain®, if ire hnro only not 
done uyusbeo to one m Buflering Ihoro is a ntnr oluss of 
duties— «o»JoZa/um, chanty saoT/fee — to which indeed oor 
respond no nghta, and which thoreforo ore not so obligatory 
as jusbeo, but which cannot bo said not to bo obb^^tory 
Prom their nature, thoy cannot bo rodneed to an exact for 
mnla their beanty lu* m Ifborty But m chanty ho odds, 
there IS olao a danger from its ollaaing to a certain extent, tho 
moral peraonaltty of the object of It. In acting upon others, 
wo nst intcrfenn^ with thoir natural nghta \ chanty ii thoro* 
fore to bo proporbcFued to tho hbortr and rtsason of the person 
bcme&ted, and is nevor to be made tho means of xunupisg 
power over another 

^ Jnaboe and Chan^ ore tho two demonto composing Bocial 
morality But what is social P ond on wliat u Society formdod, 
e x up fan g as it does everywhere, and making marl to be what 
he is P Into the hopeless quesbon of ita ongin he rofuBes to 
enter its preoent state is to be studied by the bght of tho 
knowledge of human nature. Its invanable foundabona are 
Q) the need we hare of ouoh other and our social instinotT, 
(2) the lasbng and indoetruotible idee and sentiment of nght 
and jusbee The need and insbnot, of which he finds many 
proofs, begm socnoty lustioe crowns the work. Tho least 
considerabou of tho rmabous of Tnwji to man, snggost the 
eosenbal principles of Somoty — justioo, bber^, equality 
government, punishment. Into each of thoeo he entail 
IflberLy is made out to be ossurod and developed in sooie^ 
instead of diminished. Equah^ is eelnbbshed npon tho char 
actor of moral persouality which ndmita of no degree Tho 
noed of some repression upon liberty where tho hborty of 
others is trenched upon, oondnoto to the idea of Government — 
a dunntareeted third party armed with the neceesory power to 
asajire and defend the liberty of all. To government is to be 
ascribod, first its inseparable fhnohon of protoobng the com 
men b*berty (without unnecessary repreSSionX and next, beno- 
fioent aobon, coiresponding to tlia duty of ch^ty It requires, 
for its guidance, a rule superior to it»k^ law, the expree- 
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Sion of nniversal and absolute justice Here follows tbe usual 
distinction of positive and natural law The sanction of law 
IS punishment, the right of punishing, as was seen, 'depend- 
ing on the idea of demerit Punishment is not mere venge- 
ance, but the expiation by the criminal of violated justice , it is 
to be measured therefore chiefly by tbe demerit and not by the 
injury only Whether, in punishing, allowance should he 
made for correction and amelioration, is to put the same case 
over agam of chanty coming m after justice 

Here the philosopher stops on tbe threshold of tbe special 
science of politics But already the fixed and mvariable prm- 
ciples of society and government have been given, and, even 
in the relative sphere of politics, tbe rule still holds that all 
forms and mstitutions are to be moulded as far as possible on 
the eternal pnnciples supplied by philosophy 

The following is a summary of Cousin’s views • — 
j I — The Standard is the judgment of good or evil in 

actions Consin holds that good and evil are quabties of 
actions mdependent of our judgment, and havmg a sort of 
objective existence 

^ n. — The Moi-al Faculty he analyzes into four judgments 

(1) good and evil, (2) obligation, (8) freedom of the will, 
and (4) merit and dement The moral sentiment is the 
emotions connected with those judgments, and chiefly the 
feeling connected with tbe idea of ment [This analysis is 
obviously redundant ‘ Good ’ and ‘ evd ’ apply to many 
things outside ethics, and to be at all appropnate, they must 
be qualified as moral (^ e , ohligatory') good and evil The 
connexion between obligation and demerit has been previously 
^ explained ] 

’ nr — In regard to the Summum Bonum, Consm considers 
that virtue must bring happiness here or hereafter, and vice, 
misery 

7^ He accepts the criterion of duties set forth by Elant 
He argues for the existence of duties towards ourselvbs 
V and VI require no remark 


THJttlODOBE SIMOIT JOTJEVROT [1796-1842 ] 

the Second Lecture of his unfinished Oours de Droit 
Naturel, Joufiroy gives a condensed exposition of the Moral 
^^™an nature from his own point of view. 

WTiat distinguishes, he says, one being from another, is its 
Urgamzation , and as havmgaspecial nature, every creature has 
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a gpeoml eni Its end of destination la it» or its cood 
oonsisti in the acoomplisiijnsnt of tt* ond. Further, to Eavo 
an end impliea the posaemon of fecolties whnrewith to attum 
it j and all thm ib applionWo also to tuoiu In mnn, as in other 
o jeat n r e s , from the very flnt, hia nntnro tenda to Itr end, by 
meana of purely metmctiTe moremonta, -which may bo called 
primitrye and matiuctivo tondencice of hnnmn nature later 
they are colled pawiona. Along with thc« tondenexoa, and 
under their influence, the intoUootual thculties alto awake and 
aeek to procure for them afttisfachom The faculties worl^ 
howercr at flrat, m an indeterminate fiiahion and only by 
Tneetma obataclea axe driTon to tho oonocutttdiQn noceeaary to 
attain the H« fllaatratea this by the caeo of tho Intel 

lectual frioulty aeelnng to catiafy the doire of knowled^, and. 
not auoceedmg uutd it concentmloe on a nnglo point its 
ecatterod ener^ea. Thta apontaneous concentr^on fa the 
flnt manifestaban of Will but le t irove d to be not notniul 
fpom the foeUng of couatmnt always expenenoed, and tbe 
riad rebound, ahor effort, to ibo indeterrmnato condition. 
One feet, too, retmuna even after ©veTytiing powble baa been 
done nt^ that tbe eatiafectaon of the prumhTo tendencies ib 
never quite complete, 

Wlwn, however, luoh aatisfection ae may be, haa been 
attained, there anaee pleaanro and pain wb^ onr flumlbet 
fell to attara the good or end ihOT Bought. Thoro wmld ^ 
aoticm, auooeaafal and ananoceaafa] and eo good and evil, 
"witbont any aenaibflity wherefore good and evil are not to be 
oonfounded with pom and pleoaure j but constituted oe -we 
Ore, there i» a Beneihle echo uiai Tonee atscording as the result 
of action IS attained or not, Plenauro Is, then the conae- 
quenoe, and, as it were, the mgn of the TWiiation of good, 
and pam of its pn-vation 


He next diatmgTaBbea Secondary passion* from the great 
prtroary tendenejea and passions. Thee© arise apropos of 
external objects, aa they are found to farther or oppose the 
aatisfection of the fundamental teudanoiea. Such object* are 
then called or p^rmewua Finally, he oompletea his 

account of tho infeutde or primiUve condition of mpu , by 
remarking that some of our natural tendenoiea, like Sympathy, 
are entirdy diaintereeted m eeeking the good of other#. The 
mom feature of tbe whole pnimfcire state is the eicloaiTe 
domination of paaeion. The will already exists but there is 
no hberty tho present paanon tnnnrpha over the future the 
rtrongor over the weaker 
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Ho now pn‘^‘=c^ io consider ilio donblo transformation of 
tins oiiginal stale, that lakes place ■when reason appears 
Hoasoms tl c ficult}’’ of rovijur'houhvg, winch is difTciontfrom 
knowing, and is pcculiai to man As soon as it an akes in man, 
it compichcnds, and pcnctiaics to I lie meaning of, the whole 
Bpectaclo of human nctuity It ru‘-t forms the general idea 
ot Good, as the icsnltant ol the ‘-atisfaction of all the primary 
tendencies, and as the line End of man Then, comprehend- 
ing the actual situation of man, it ic-olvos this idea into the 
idea of the gicatai po'^siblo good All that conduces to the 
attainment of tins good, it includes under the general idea of 
the ancL finally, it constructs the gencial idea of 

//njipmm out of all that is common to the agreeable sensa- 
tions that follow upon the satisfaction of the piimary ten- 
dencies 


But besides forming these three perfectly distinct ideas, 
and exploiing the scciet of nhat has been passing within, the 
reason also compiehcnds the necessity of subjecting po control 
the faculties and foiccs that are the condition of the gieatest 
satisfaction of human nature In the place of tlie merely 
mechanical impulsion of passion, which is coupled jvith grave 
disadvantages, it puts forward, as a new principle of action, 
the rational calculation of interest The faculties airc brought 
into the service of this idea of the reason, by the sa me process 
of concent! ation as was needful m satisfying the passions, 
only now voluntarily instead of spontaneously Be: mg an idea 
instead of a passion, the new pi inciple supplies a : '’eal moiwe, 
under whose guidance our natural powei over or ir faculties 
IS developed and strengthened All partial ends ! .ire merged 
in the one gieat End of Interest, to which the me ans is self- 
control The first great change thus wrought by,iea'5on is, 
that it takes the direction of the human forces ir ?to its own 
hand, and although, even when by a natural tranfsformation 
the new system of conduct acquires all the force oft a passion, 
it IS not able steadily to procure for the idea of iiCiterest the 
victory over the single passions, the change na yertheless 
abides To the state of Passion has succeeded tH le state of 
Egoism L 

Reason must, however, be thinks, make another ’discovery 
before there IS a truly moral state — must from gen jeral id^^® 
use to ideas that are nmversal and absolute T1 iiere is no 
real equation, be bolds, between Good and the satis faction of 
the primitive tendencies, which is the good of egoii it,ni 
till the special ends of all creatures are regarded as ’e elements 


/ 
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3 B great End of crcoticm, of Umvoml Order, do wo obUdn 
lea whose c^xuvalonco to tho idoa of the Good roqmroa no 
t The apecral ondi nro good, because, through their 
lation, tho end of crcaUon, which u tho absolute Good, 
houoo they acquim tho sacrod ehiractor that it 
m the 070 of roosou. 

No sooner is tho idea of Universal Order present to tho 
reason, tVri Ti it is rcoogmxod os an absolnto low and in con 
sequence, the special end of onr being, by porticipotion in its 
ohoracter of goodnoaa and saoredness, is honcoforth pursued 
as a duty and its satia&Lchon daunod as a ngbt Also every 
creaturo osanmes the wimn position ond wo no longer loorolj 
oonoedo that others have tondenaes to bo satisfloo, and con 
sent from Sympathy or Egoism to promote thmr good but 
the idea of 'Umrersal Order maltc® it na much our duty to to* 
spoct and contribute to tho accomphihment of thmr good ns 
to ocoompUeh our own. Prom tho idea of good m itsolf t-r- 
Order flow ell duly, right, obligation, mor^ty and natural 
legialahou. 

He Games the Idea of Ordar st31 farther back io tho 
Dmty mslong it the expression of tho dinno thon^t, and 
opening up tehgious side of morabty but be does ziot 
mean AaI: ita^obligatonnesB as regards tbo reason is thereby 
increaseiL He alM identiflas it, in the lost resort, with too 
ideas of the Beontifal and tho Trno. 

We have now reached tho truly moral condition, a state 
perfectly distinct from either of tho foregoing Even when 
the egoisUO and the moral determination prescribe the Bame 
oonduot, the one only oounsols, wbfle the other obliges. The 
one, having in tiqw only the greaUet sahafootioti of onr 
oaturo, IS personal evan, when oonnsethng benefits td others; 
the other regarding only tho law of Order somothing distinct 
from self^ IS unpersonol, even when preecritrmg onr own good. 
H e n ce there is in the latter oose d&pcmemeni of self to some* 
tiling else, and it is exactly the d^witemeai to a somethnig 
that IB not sell^ but is regarded as good, that gets the name 
of virtue or moral good. Moral good is voluntary and inteh 
Iigent obepdience to the law that is the rule of our cemduot. 
As an additional distinotion between the egoistic and thd moral 
detemuoatioii, he mentions the judgment of ment or dement 
that ensues upon actions whan, and only when, they have a 
moral chameter Ko remorse follows an act of more 
imprudence involving no violahon of umrerwd ordpr 

He denies that there is any real oontradictioii ths 
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three diflPerent determinations Nothing is prescribed in the 
moral law that is not also in accordance with some primitive 
tendency, and with self-interest rightly understood , if it were 
not so, it would go hard with virtue On the other hand, if 
eveiythmg not done from regard to duty were opposed to 
moral law and order, society could not only not subsist, but 
would never have been formed. When a struggle does ensue 
between passion and self-mterest, passion is bhnd, when 
between egoism and the moral determination, egoism is at 
fault It IS m the true mterest of Passion to be sacrificed to 
Egoism, and of Egoism to be sacrificed to Order 

He closes the review of the various moral facts hy 
explaining in what sense the succession of the three states 
IS to be undei stood The state of Passion is historically 
first, but the Egoistic and the Moral states are not so sharply 
defined As soon as reason dawns it introduces the moral 
motive as well as the egoistic, and to this extent the two 
states are contemporaneous Only, so far is the moral law 
from bemg at this stage fully conceived, that, m the maionty 
of men, it is never conceived in its full clearness at all Their 
confused idea of moral law is the so-called moral conscience, 
which works more hke a sense or an mstinct, and is mfenor 
to the clear rational conception m everything .except that it 
conveys the fall force of obhgation In its grades of guilt 
human justice rightly makes allowance for different degrees 
of mtelhgence The Egoistic determination and the Moral 
state, such as it is, once developed, passion is not to be sup- 
posed abolished, but henceforth what really takes place m 
all IS a perpetual alternation of the various stetes Tet though 
no man is able exclusively to follow the moral determination, 
and no man will constantly be undei the mfluence of any one 
of the motives, there os one motive commonly uppermost 
whereby each can be characterized. Thus men, accordmg 
to their habitual conduct, are known as passionate, .egoistic, or 
virtuous 

We now summarize the opmions of Jouffroy — 

-J I — The Standard is the idea of Absolute Good or Uni- 
versal Order in the sense explained by the author Like 
Cousm, he identifies the ‘ good ’ with the ‘ true ’ What, 
then, is the criterion that distinguishes moral from other 
truths'? If ohltgation be selected as the differentia, it is m 
effect to give up the attempt to determine what truths are 
obligatory The idea of ‘ good ’ is obviously too vague to be 
a differentia How far the odea of ‘ Universal Order ’ gets us 
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)ut of the difficulty may be doiibt©4» e^pecmBy after the 
»*Tidid admiaeicm of the author that it is au idea of irhioh the 
ojjyonty of men have never any voiy clear notions. 

^ H. — The moral fficul^ is tteaeonj Oonsmenco is hardly 
nore than a canfoBed feeling of obbgatonneu. 

Sympathy is one of the pnmitrvo tendenciee of our nature 
rouffior’s opinion on the sulgect is open to the ob|eotions 
irgod against Butler s psychology 

He upholds the freedom of the Will* but embarrasses his 
LTgument hy admitting, lilce Beid, that there is a stage m our 
mstenoe when we are ruled by the passions, mid are destitute 
if libar^ 

HL — The Bummnm Bonum is the end of every oreatnre 
he pesaions ought to be subordinated to self mtereerti, and 
eif*mtereet to morahty 

In T^ard to the ouier points, it is nnneoossary to oonbnna 
he summary 
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A- — Huiory of 2/bminatir» and Etalism^ p 181 

The ocm tr OTerty rosx'^icting UnlToraalj fint obUinod it* place 
In pMlosopliy from the colloqmc* of SoTcrutcs, and the untings 
ana toaohingi of Plato "Wo ncod not hero tonoh npon thdr pre- 
dcoonon Farmonide* and Hcraoloitoj who In a confused and 
nnsyitcmatio manner approochod qooction from opposite 
tid^ and whow ■pccnlatiom workod much upon the mind of 
Plato In determining both his aggramTo dialcciio, a n d his con 
itrocbTe theories, Pannemdes of Eloa» laproTing npon the ruder 
wneeptions of Xenophanes, was the first to give emphatic pro- 
clamation to the ouobratod Eloatio doctrine Absolnto Em os 
opposed to EeUtiro A’lenifa t «. tho Cogitable wbioh Parmenides 
conoeiTod as tho One and All of moli^ »! n£y endaring and 
nttri haDgoaUa, of which tho negntrre was unmeaning and the 
Sensihlo or PerodTahlo, which was in pcrpotual change, sneaMS- 
rion, and mulbplicity wHhout cdthor unltv or reality or endnr 
ance. To the lost of those two departments Haraclmtus asmgnod 
espodal prominonoe. In place of tho pormanemt underlying Ens 
wmch he did not rooognlio, ho sobstdrated a cogitable process of 
ekuiSt, or generalued ooocopi of what was common to bH the 
■nocessire phases of ohango— a perpetual stream of gonerotiou and 
destructiou, or implication oi oontianee in wHoh emrythnig 
sppeered only that it might disopj>ear. without ondurance or 
muformity In this doctrine of Heracleitus, tho world of sense 
end porticolan oould not bo the object either of oortaui knowledge 
or eren of oorrect probable opinion m that of Parmemdos, it was 
lecognlred as an ot^eot of probable opioicm, though not of pertain 
fao^ed^ But m ^th oootriDes, os wnU as in the theories of 
Demoenfus, it was dagradod, apd preeented as incapable of yleld- 
ing eatisfoctiem to the search of a philosophising mind, which 
oould find neither truth nor reelitr exoept in the world of Oonoepta 
and Comtota. 

Besmea the two thoone* abovo-iuentionod, there wor^ cnrreait 
™ ihe HeDeffdo world, before the maturity of Bokratea, sererol 
otafer reins of speculation about tho Cosmos, totaUr dirergent 
one from the other and by that rery dlrercenoe Bomeumce stimu 
l*ting curiosity sometmifis discouraging idl study as though ths 
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problems ■were hopeless But Parmenides and Heracleitus, to- 
gether -with the arithmetical and geometrical hypotheses of thf 
Pythagoreans, are expressly noticed oy Aristotle as having specially 
contnb^uted to form the philosophy of Plato 

Neither Parmemdes, nor Heracleitus, nor the Pythagoreans^ 
were Dialecticians They gave out their OAvn thoughts m their 
oivn way, with httle or no regard to dissentients They did 
not cultivate the art of argumentative attack or defence, nor the 
correct apphcation and divcisified confrontation of universal terms, 
which are the great instruments of that art It was Zeno, the dis 
ciple of Parmemdes, that first employed Dialectic m support of his 
master’s theory, or rather agamst the counter theories of oppo- 
nents Ho showed, by arguments memorable for their subtlety, 
that the hypothesis of an Absolute^ composed of Entia Plura Dis-^ 
conUnua, led to consequences even more absurd than those that 
opponents deduced from the Parmemdean hypothesis of Ens Unum 
Coniinuuvi The Dialectic, thus maugurated by Zeno, reached 
still higher perfection m the coUoqmes of Sokratos , who not only 
employed a now method, but also introduced new topics of debate 
— ethical, pohtical, and social matters instead of physics and the 
Cosmos 

The pecuhar ongmahty of Sokrates is well known a man who 
wrote nothmg, but passed his life m indiscnmmate colloquy with 
every one , -vmo professed to have no knowledge himself, but m- 
terro gated others on m,atter8 that they talked about famiharly 
and professed to know well, whose colloqmes geneially ended by 
puzzlmg the respondents, and by proving to themselves that they 
neither knew nor could explam even matters that they had 
begun by af&rmmg confi.dently as too clear to need explana- 
tion. Aristotle tells us* that Sokrates was the first that set him- 
self expressly and methodically to scrutinize the defimtions of 
general or Umversal terms, and to confront them, not merely with 
each other, but also, by a sort of mductive process, with many 
particular cases that were, or appeared to be, mcluded imder 
them And both Xenophon and Plato give us abundant ex- 
amples of the terms to which Socrates apphed his mterroga- 
tones — ^What is the Holy? What is the Unholy? What is -the 
Beautiful or Honourable ? What is the Ugly or Base ? What is 
Justice — Injustice — Temperance — ^Madness — Courage — Cowardice 
— A City — A man fit for civil life P What is the Command of Men ? 
What 18 the character fit for commanding men ? Such are the 
specimens, furnished by a hearer,t of the umversal terms whereon 
the mterrogatones of Sokrates bore All of them were terms 
spoken and heard famiharly by citizens m the market-place, aa iL 
each imderstood them perfectly, but When Sokrates, professul|f^ 
his own Ignorance, put questions asking for solutions of difficul- 
ties that perplexed his own mind, the answers showed that these 

* Metaphysics A 98f , h 2 , M 1078, b 18 

t Xenophon Memorab I. 1, 18 , lY. 6, 1-13. 
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dtfBimltlw uTtTs rqtiallj* in<olaHo by iwtpcradrnts who laid ncrcr 
tliotigbt of them before TIio conflaent pcrxtmsioQ of knon'lcdp*? 
with which tlio colloquy bepm »tood oxtmjvxI u b fblw pewua 

without my bann of rmllty Such Dluw)ry Nnnhlanco of 
kijowlcdge wM proclaimed by SolmUci to bo tho chronic, thou^ 
tmcon«dou% InteUeclual oorwlttion of hN contemiwrorh-*. How ho 
undertook, n tho ml«ion of a lonjj llfo to cipoMi it, I* Impret- 
nrelr ect forth in tjro l^tonlc Ajwlopy 

It WEI that by Sokratei that tho mennlnp of nnlTenwl tcrmi 
ond nrJrcr wJ propodllon^ and the rclntion of each ir^pcctlvcly 
to porUenlar t* nrn ai>d particular propo^itiona, w ero firrt jnnde a 
luliject of criirpu enquiry and analytical Intermjpjtlon. Ill* 
ioilaoaco wu powerful in imparting; tho Eamo dialectio ImpuUo 
to •eTCfEl eorapanlons but mort of all to Plato who not only 
cnlarpcd and ampUfled tho rango of Sokmtlo enquiry but also 
brought the mooning of uniTcmil term* into Eomnthing liko 
»y*tem and theory ai a i»rtion of tbo conditions of tnwtworthy 
•aence Plato whj tho fir»t to affirm tho doclrirto afterwanhi 
calksl PEaunc aa tho fundamental nostulato of all true and 
proTcd cognition Ho affirmed it boldly and In iti most cx 
tended khvj though bo also produces (according to hU frequent 
practieo) many jwwerfol argomrutB and unwlTcd obiootioTH 
agaln^ iL It was he (to u*o tbo ttrDong plm»*e of Miltcm ) 
that first imported into tno fobooU the portent of Jloolirm. Tho 
dortriue has been «Dco oppoecd confuted cortoded Iranifonned 
dirersifiod la many wars but U has mamtained ilk ploco in 
logical ipeculation and haj rcmabiod uudor ono phm*eology or 
another tho creed of rariotu x<hilo*ophcrf from that time down 
to the present. 

Tho following account of tho problems of Pca]i«m wtis handed 
down to the spccalationa of tbo mcdmjTol philo^ophora, by 
Porhpyry n>otwcon 270 300 aJ) ) In his Intr^uctlon to tho 
treouso of Arlitotio on tho Catogoric*. After informing 
Chrysaorioa that he will preparo for him a concuo Etatemont 
of tho doctrii^ of the old iMosophors pcapoctlng Qtmus Dlf 
fertmtia Spodea, Propnum Acodens— abataining from the 
deeper enqnhrios but giring atiltablo dorolopmcnt to tbo more 
rimple —Porphyry thus proooed*— For oxampio I shall dedino 
discussing In respect to Genera and Bpetdoa — (1) 'Whethor they 
barn a snbatantiTe cxistenco or reside meroly In naked montal 
coDOeptions (2) "Sniether aasarolng them to haro snbstanhro 
cdstcaco, they are bodies or Inemporads (31 ^ITjothijr their 
snbatantiTe existence is in and along W3th the oo/ccts of sense or 
apart and separable Upon this tau 1 shall not enter since It is 
of the greatoat depth, and roqalrea another larger investigatlan , 
but shall try at once to show you how tho aomrats (espadally 

Bee the Latin rertes — ^De Idr& FUionkA quemadmodom Aristotalm 
inteHeztt— 

Ak to. p«r«nM ml* AmSmI dMss, 

Hm Bua*tia il ta srtnia tudnU —*11^1 ho. 
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tlie Peripatetics), ■witli a viow to logical discourse, dealt ■with the 
topics now piopounded ’ * 

Before Poi-ph-^uy, aU. those three problems had been largely 
debated, fiist h>" Plato, next by Anstotlo against Plato, again by 
the Stoics against both, and lastly bj Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonists ns conciliatcisof Plato ■wnth Aristotle After Porph^nry, 
pioblems the same, or similnr, continued to stand in the fore- 
ground of speculation, until the authority of Anstotlc becanie 
discredited at all points by the influences of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries But m order to find the beginning of 
them, as questions provoking curiosity and opening dissentient 
points of view to inventive dialectieians, i\ o must go back to the 
age and the dialogues of Plato 

The real Sokrates (i c , as he is described by Xenophon) incid- 
cated m his conversation steady reierence for the mnsiblc, as 
apart from and ovemdmg the phenomena of sensible experience 
but he niterpreted the term in a rchgioiis sense, ns sigmtjang the 
agency of the personal gods, employed to produce effects beneficial 
or mjunous to manlond f He also puts forth lus dialectic acute- 
ness to prepare consistent and tenable definitions of famdiar 
general terms (of •which mstances have already been given), 
at least so far as to make others feel, for the first time, that 
they did not understand these terms, though they had been 
always talking like persons that dxd understand But the Platonic 
Sokrates ( t c , as spokesman m the dialogues of Plato) enlarges 
both these' discussions materially Plato rccognmes, not simply 
the mvisible peisons or gods, but also a separate Avorld of m- 
visible, impersonal entities or objects one of which he postulates 
as the objective reahty, though only a cogitable reality, correlating 
■with each general term These Entia he considers to be not merely 
distmct realities, but the only true and Icnowable reahties they 
are eternal and unchangeable, manifested by the fact that parti- 
culars partake m them, and imparting a partial show of stabihty 
to the mdetemunate flux of particulars and unless such separate 
Umveisal Entia be supposed, there is nothmg whereon cogmtion 
can fasten, and consequently there can be no cogmtion at all 
These are the substantive, self-existent Ideas or Eoims that 
Plato first presented to the philosophical world sometimes •with 
logical acuteness, oftener stdl ■with nch poetical and imagmative 
colourmg They constitute the mam body and characteristic of 
the hypothesis of Beahsm 

But though the mam hypothesis is the same, the accessories 
and manner of presentation differ materially among its dif- 
ferent advocates Ih, these respects, mdeed, Plato differs not 
only from others, but ^so from himself Systematic teachmg or 
exposition is not his purpose, nor' does he ever give opinions m 

* Porphvry — Introd in Categor init 

t Xenophon Memorabil I 4, 9-17 , lY 3 14 

t Anstotel Metaphys I 6, p 987 b 6 , XIII 4, p 1078, b 15 
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hi* otth name Vo haro fmm him nn aprgromfo of dctflchotl 
dialogiQd in mndr of which thh mrao lijrpotljc^l* I* broncht 
tmder di*<Ti»^on liutlncyich dialogue tlroiyoVcreiennjproacJi it 
from ft difftTcnt fido whllo in otbcri fcUitingni^bcd b) vnnoas 
cntlc* M tbo Solcrollo dialogue*) it doci not coroo under du 
cairtion at oil Plato being content to remain upon tho Sokratio 
platform and to dcbuto tho meaning of crncml term* withou 
poftnJatlng m corrolaticm witli (hem nn objcctiro rOAlitj' o|»art 
from their rcirpecUTO particulars. 

At the clovi of tJia Platonic dialogue called KhatYLUs 
S olute* i* in touted m nrc<entmg the hypothed* of 8clf-eii*tcnt 
e(crunb uncliongeahlo Idea* (cia^y in tbo way that Anstollo 
n*crib<?* to 3 lato) o* tho countcr-propo'ltlon to tho theory of 
murrrsal flux and chango onnonnew by IJrniclcitmL PortionlaTB 
aro OTcr changing (it I* hero argued) and nro Ihn* out of tlio reoch 
of cognition but unlo** tbo Lnirertal Idea* aboro them anch bj 
the Self Lcoutifnl tho Self good do. bo admitted o* nnclwngeabla 
obioctiio reobtics, thero can bo nothing other namcoblo or Imow 
able cognition become* impoanble 

In tho Tiuaxts Plato dcfcribe* tho COTrtruction of tho 
Co*mo* br m dirmo Architect and (ho moded followed by tho 
latter in uia work. Tho diHinctiou is hero ognm brought out, 
and announced o* capital between tho penDonent nnaltorablo 
£nfin and tho tmndcut orer fluctuatmg /iratm which comO 
and go hut norcr roally are An/m aro oiiprchcndwl by tho cogi 
tant or intoUigeut soul of the Kosmo*, i- irntra by Um sentient or 
nerdpknt soul tbo coimicul soul os s whole in order to sqGQcq 
for both these tajda Is made up of diTcrso component olcmtants— 
/den correlating with tho firtt of the two— eorrclatijig 
with tho second— and Idem implicated with DlTcnum, corresponu 
ing to both in conjunction. Tbo iDimto Architect i* described 
a* constrnciing a Coroo*. oompoaed both of •onl and body upon 
tho pftttcm of tho grand pro-<rxi*tcut Idea— Anto-xoon or tho 
Bulf animal which mcludeu in lUolf a* a mmua tho four didinot 
•poac* — eelcftiol (god*, rinblo and inviifbTo) terrortnal acnol 
and aquatic. 

Tho main pomt that Plato hero iniistJ upon t* tho otcmxd 
and unchangeable reality of tbo oogitablo object* called Idea*, 
prior both In time and in logical to tho tronsiont object* of 
sight and toucli and aenring as on exemplar to which those latter 
are made to armrorunato imperfectly lio assume* such priority 
without proof in tho case of tho Idea of Animal bnt when ho 
touchoa upon the four clomont* — Piro, Air. 1\ator Earth — ho 
hedtate* to make tho tamo assumption ana thinks himself rc- 
qmrod to riro a rootou for it. Tha rca*ou that bo aarign* 
tannouncod distinctly as hi* o*n) ia as follows If intoUocUcm 
(cogitation. Note) snd true oplziion aro two gtmem distinct from 
OBch other thero must clearly exist Fonni or Idoo* Imperocptlhlo 
to our Bcnsos, and appruheudod only by cogitation or mtoUection 
But if, as some persons think, true opbdon is noway dlfrurent 
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from intdlcction, tlicn o must admit all tlio objects perceived by 
our souses ns firm rcnbtics Now, tbo fact is (bo proceeds to say) 
tbat true opinion is not identical 'witb intellection, but quite dis- 
tinct, sopaiato, and unlike to it Intellection is communicated by 
teacbing, tbrougb true reasoning, and is unsbakcablo bj persua- 
sion , true opimon is communicated by persuasion and removed by 
counter-pci suasion, iiitbout true reasoning True opinion may 
belong to any man , but mtollcctioii is tbo pn\ulego oiilj of gods 
and of a small section of mankind Accordingly , since tbo tw o 
are distmct, tbo objects correlatuig intb cacb of tbem must also bo 
distinct from eacb other Tbero must exist, first, primary, eternal, 
uncbangeablo Forms, apprebendod by intellect or cogitation, but 
imperceptible by sense , and, secondly, resemblances of tbeso 
bearmg tbo same name, generated and destroy cd eacb m some 
place, and apprebendod first by sense, afterwards by opiniom 
Tlurdly^ tbei(' must bo tbo place wborein sucb resemblances are 
generated , a place itself imperceptible by' sense, y ct postulated, 
as a receptacle indispensable for tbem, by a dreamy and spurious 
kind of computation 

We see boro tbat tbo proof given by' Plato, in support of tbo 
existence of Forms as tbo primary' realities, is essentially fsycho- 
logtcal resting upon tbo fact tbat tbero is a distmct mental 
energy or faculty called Intellection (apart from sense and 
opmion), wbicb must have its distmct objective correlate, and 
upon tbe farther fact, that Intellection is the high preroga- 
tive of tbe gods, shored only by a few chosen men Tins last 
pomt of tbe case is more largely and emphatically brought out m 
tbe Ph^rprtjs, where Sokrates dchvers a highly poetical effusion 
respectmg the partial mter-commumon of 'Qie human soul w'ltb 
these eternal mteUectual Eealia To contemplate tbem is tbo 
constant privilege of tbe gods , to do so is also tbo aspiration of 
tbe immortal soul of man generally, m tbepro-existont state, prior 
to mcorporation with tbe human body , though only m a few cases 
is sucb aspiration realized Even those few human souls, tbat 
have succeeded m gettmg sight of the mteUectual Ideas (essences 
without colour, figure, or taetde properties), lose aU recoUection 
of them when first entermg mtq partnership with a human body , 
but are enabled graduaUy to recaU them, by combining repeated 
impiessions and experience of their resemblances m the woild of 
sense The revival of these divme elements is an mspuation of 
the nature of madness — though it is a variety of madness as much 
better than unm spued human reason as other vaiaeties are worse 
The soul, beconung msensible to ordmary pursuits, contracts a 
passionate devotion to these IJniversal Ideas, and to that dialectic 
communion especiaUy with some pregnant youthful mmd, that 
brmgs them mto clear separate contemplation, disengaged from 
the limits and confusion of sense 

Here philosophy is represented as the special mspuation of a 
few , whose souls dunng the period of pre-existence have sufficiently 
caught sight of the TJmversal Ideas or Essences, so that these 
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lAtt, though oTcrWil and Imricd when the wml Cr»l ptongcd 
in Q body arc yet rovirablo afterwards under fttvoQtnblo dream 
vtancos, through thdr lmi>crfpct copie* In Uio world of mtisq 
especially by tho tight of poraonal beauty in an ingenuous and 
ftspiring youth in whiclt ca*o tho visiblo copy tnolcct noarert 
approach to tho perfection of ibo TJhItctsaI Idea or Ts*po At tho 
tamo time, Plato agnia pretemU to nt tho Coptablo Umrcrtals as 
tho only objeott of truo coguiUon-~tho Scnalblo Particular* bang 
object* men ly of opinion 

In tho PiucDOX Sokmtes adrnnec* tho tamo doctrine that 
tho percepUont of tento aro full of cttot and confusion, ond can at 
bc*t tuggest nothing higher than opinion that trno cognition con 
never be attoinod nxoept when tho Logitant ^Lnd dlscnrages iladf 
from tho body and odmet into direct oontomplation of tlio Unircr 
tfllLutia, objeett eternal and aliniw tho tamo — ^ThoSolf bcantlfo] 
Self good wf jost. Self great UeoUby btrong Ac. oU whioh 
objoci* aro InTbnblo and can bo apprehended only by tho cogiln- 
tlcm or IntcUoct. It U this cogitable tJnlrcnal that is alone 
itail ^Scntiblo Partlculart aro not real nor lotting nor trust" 
worthy liono hut a fow phnosopbert howurer can ottoin tuch 
pure mental energy during this lilo nor oron they fully end per- 
fectly Pot they will att^ it fully after death, (thdr tools b^g 
immortal) if their lirca barn boon mssed In tol^ philosopbieol 
training And thdr touU enjoyed it before birth during tho 
period of pro-cxitteoco luiti igocquired, beforn junction with tho 
body tho Knowledge of tbeso Uuircrtali which or© forgotten dur- 
ing chOdbood, but recalled In Ibo way of rantnuemcf by tentihlo 
porcepUona that mako a dlttnnt opproaoh to tbenu Thus 
oocor^g to tho Pbxodon and tomo other dialogues all learning 
it merdy rominiscenco tho mind Is brought bode* by tho lasrt of 
astodatloo, to tho knowiedgo of Unircr^ Pcnlitio* that it had 
pottetsod m it* italo of pro*cxi*tcmco Particular^ of tenso parlid 
poto In these Univcraals to a certain oxtmt or rcscmblo them 
Imperfectly and thoy arc thoreforo called by tho tamo name. 

In tho liCTunuo we baro a ropoUUort ana cojdoua illustration 
of this ontithciit Iwtsrocn the world of UnlTcntfu* or CogitabElhv, 
which aro tho only nnchungeablo rualltica end tho only oolect* of 
knowlodgQ,-7-tuHl tho world of Bentlhlo Portumlars which aro 
traniitory and oonfosod tlmdowt of theto UniTcrtalt and are 
object* of opinion only Full and Real Aw it knowoblo Awv- 
J?Ht it altogothor unknosroblo what it midway between tho 
two i* matter of opinion, and in luch midway aro tho partlculara 
of tentc Retpixjtmg ihoso Urt, no truth It attainable when 
ever yon affirm a propodtion rotpeding any of them, you mov 
with equal truth affirm tho oontrury at the tamo tlmo Nowherq 
it the coutrart between tho UniTorwilB or Retd Idew (among which 
the Idoo of Good It tho highest predominant orer all the rest) 
and tho unreal Particolort, or Fotoepta of tento, more fordbly in 

Plato Rcpnbl V p, 477-47S. 
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Bisted upon than m the Republic Even the celestial bodies and 
their movements, hemg among these Percepta of sense, are ranked 
among phantoms mteiestmg hut useless to observe, tliey arb the 
best of all Percepta, but they fall very short of the perfection 
that the mental eye contemplates in the Ideal — in the true 
Figures and jtlumbers, in the Heal Velocity and the Real Sloivness 
In the smiile commencmg the seventh book of the Repubhe, Plato 
compares mankind to prisoners m a cave, chamed m pne particulor 
attitude, so as to behold only an cver-varjung multiphcity of 
shadows, projected, through the opemng of the c.ave, upon the 
wall before them, by certain unseen Realities behind The 
philosopher is one among a few, who by training or mspiration, 
have been enabled to face about from this ongmal attitude, and to 
contemplate vuth his mmd the real imchangeablo Umversals, 
mstead of havmg his eye fixed upon their particular manifesta- 
tions, at once shadow^’' and transient By such mcAtal revolution 
he comes round from the perceivable to the cogitable, from opimon 
to knowledge 

The disunction between these tn'O is farther argued in the 
elaborate dialogue called TnEiDTETUS where Sokrates, trying to 
explain what Knowledge or Cogmtion is, refutes three proposed 
explanations , and shows, to his own satisfaction, that it is not sen- 
sible perception, that it is not true opmion, that it is not true 
opinion coupled with rational explanation But he confesses 
himself unable to show what Knoi\ lodge or Cogmtion is, though 
he contmues to announce it as correlating with reahties Cogitable 
and Umveisal only * 

In the passages above noticed, and m many others besides, we 
find Plato draivm^ a capital distmction betw een Umversals eter- 
nal and unchangeable — (each of them a Unit as v ell as a 
Umversal),t which he affirms to be the only Real* Entia — and 
Particulars trausient and variable, which are not Entia at all, but 
are always conung or gomg , the Umversals bemg ol'jects of 
cogitation and of a psychological fact called Cogmtion, which he 
declares to be mfalhble , and the Particulars bemg objects of 
sense, and of another psychological fact radically diflerent, called 
Opmion, which he pronounces to be falhble and misleadmg 
Plato holds, moreover, that the Particulars, though genencally 
distinct and separate from the Umversals, have nevertheless a 
certam commumon or participation with them, by virtue of which 
they become half-existent and half-cognizable, but never attam 
to full reality or cognizabihty 

This is the first statement of the theory of complete and im- 

* Plato Thesetet , p 173, 176, 186 Grote’s Plato, vol II ch 26, 
p 370-396 

t Plato PhilebuB, p 16, A — B, kvaStav povaSa^, piav aKaartjv ovaav del 
Tijv dvri^v, &c , Eepubho X , p 696, A The phrase ot Milton — Unus et 
Uni versus — expresses this idea — 

‘ Sed qnambliet natnra sit coniinnnior, 

Tomea soorsus extat ad modnm aiuus,’ <to 
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qualified Eealuro, -wUch came to bo knoVB in tho lUddlo AffM 
under tho phrase tJmvmalta anft rem or extra rm and to be 
dlstfagiriiliod from the two counter theories Vntvtrtaha in re 
(Arntotolmn) and CTafpcrjafirt poet Indeed, the 

rlatonic theory goet eren farUxer than tho phraso l/mva^ha ante 
rm, which rocogniiea the partionlar ai a reality though poitorior 
and dotiTQtiTe, for Plato nttannatoe it into phantom and 
shadow The problem was now dearly sot ont in philosophy— 
■What ore the oblocts corrolating with Univoranl torms end with 
Partiimlar terms r is the roUtlan between tho two ? Plato 

first gave to tho world thft solution, callod Realism, which, lasted 
BO long after his time "Wo ahijl prosentlv find Aristotle t n lc m g 
issue with hirn on both the elfirtnauons inoluded in his theory 
But though Plato flnrt introdoood this thcorv into phlloBophv 
he was neither blind to the objootlons against it, nor di^wscd to 
eoncoal them. His mind was at once poetically oonstnictire and 
dialeotioally dostructlvo to both these Impulse* the theory fur 
nishod ample soerpo, while the form of hi* oomposiUon* (eoponito 
dialogues, with no monhan of his own name) rendered it oft«> to 
giro exprewiem either to one or the other Before Anttotlo 
ecrote to tdre issue wi^ himt wo shAll find hrni tnHng issue with 
himself ospixiallymthedialogueecalledSophistasanuPamomdos 
not to mention the PhiUbus wherem he hrealcs down the ojuty 
even of his scrroiuign Ideo, which in tho Bepuhlio governs tho 
Oomtable World— toe Ideo of Good. 

Both in the Bopbistos and in the Pannomde* the leoding dio* 
putant introduced by Plato Is not Sotrates but Porrodnldca and 
another person (unnamed) of the Elcotio sohooL In both diologuos 
objections are ^en against the Beolistie theory elsewhere pro> 
pounded by Plato tho^h the objection* adduo» in the on© ore 

S edto distinct from those noUood in the other In tho Borniffna 
IS Eeatio reaeoncr impugn* suoceasfully tho theorios of two 
classes of philosophijr* one tho opporit© of tho other flirt, tho 
Matonalista, who reoogiuied no iaiio except the PerapUi of 
Sense next, tho Roolistio Idealists, who refused to rocoemse 
these last os real A'Rfm, or os anything more than transient and 
mutable Generata or whflo tiiey confined the title of 

Eptia to the Forms, oogitabi© incorporwal, eternal, immutable 
n eit her aotmg on anything nor acted upon by anything Theee 
pfTSons are called in the Bophistes Fnands of Forms and their 
theory is exactly what w© have elrt?ftdy cited out of so many 
other dialogue* of Plato drawing tho maried line of saparetion 
between Entia and Kentin between the Immnteble which alone 
is real and oogniiable and tho Uuiable, neither r^ nor oogni* 
able. The Bleete in the Sophiste* controverts this Platonio 
theory and Tnnmfuins' that among the TTniTerial Enlla there are 
i nolnd e d items mutable as well os upTnntjible that both are real 

FUto Phflfibus, p. 66-66 seaQrotas Piste, roL H ch SO. n. 
AAUSftS ’ 
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Qrt»i~exiimfaiD.tlon of SoTcratoa by Pftiraenldc* in tho middle of It, 
bnnfft ont forcibly ftmunit tbo bcaiutio thcorr objoctaon* web aS 
tboso urged Bgoinrt it by the Nomlnabsti of the lUddlo Ace*. In 
tbe first plfico we find that Plato concoired tbo theory itsolf differ 
ently Porphyry and tbo pbflosopbors that wrote wbso- 

quently to the Pen pato tio enticut^ Porphyry and hi* tncccssor* 
put the qoottion Whether Qonom and Specie* had a soparato 
irHi ijTww apart from tho individual* oomposing them P Now tho 
world of Form* (tho Cogitoblo or Idcnl world a* opposed to tho 
Sfenalble) U not here conociTed by PUto a* pctmled m tho first 
mstanco by Genera and. Spodes. It* first tenant* ate oiin'&itfa 
and attribute* diitmotly nlaixtt — Likoncss Ono and ITany Jns- 
tioo Beauty Goodness, &o ^kratoa» being osked by Pamenides 
whether he ednnt* Forma ooma p onding with tiicso name*, 
answer* nnhesitatioi'ly in the affirmatiTe He is next askea 
■whether ho admit* Form* com ap onding to the name* Man, Fire 
W'ator Ac, and instead of replying in tho afflrmativo intimates 
that he does not feel sure, LAwy the qnntion u put whether 
there are Forms corresponding to the name* of mean objects — 
mud, hair diH, Ao, At first ho answers omphatiiaillv In tho 
neguhve and troats the aStnnaUve a* prepcatciim* there odst* 
no oomtable hair < 10 . but only the object of sense that wo to 
donoiunato. Tot, on •eoond thought* ho 1* not without misginng 
that there maybe Forms eronof those though tbo supp^hon 
IS BO repularre to him that ho shake* it off as much as he caiu 
Upon this last ex pt v s i o u o! •entiment Purmonidce comment*, 
escribing it to the jccrcmllty of 6k)krato* end intimating that 
when Solcratci has become more deeply imbued with phllo*ophy 
he will oenao to tot a»ulo any of these objects as unworthy 

Hero we Pee that in the theory of Koclism as oonctared by 
Bokrataa the Bolf PxUtent 'Cnirernls are not Genera and Bpedos 
as such but Attributes (not Second Sobstancoe or Fisseniyts but 
Acddenti or Attributes e,g Quality Quantity Belation, &c. to 
use the language afterwards introduced by tho Anstotolian Oate- 
gono*} that no Genera or Spodo* are admitted except with bed 
tatiou and that th* moan and undignifiod among them aro 
•oiTcolv admissihle at alL This •ontimont of dlgidty assodatod 
with the f/ntperwtiia oafa ram and the emotioiml ncocseity for 
tmemg book pcrticulxirs to an august and respected ongin-ds to 
bo noted ss a marked and lasting feature Of the Reahstio creed 
and it even pasted on to the Fmwrsafia in re a* afterward* 
affirmed by Anstotlo Parmeiride* here tAVo* eiooption to it 
(and SO doe* Plato elsewhere ) as inoonsiBtont with faithful od 
herenoe to smentiflo analogy 

Parmcnide* then prixseod* (farterrogoting Bofautf*) first to 
state what the Eoolistio theory Is (TTnhWaal* apart from P^ 
culars— Particulars apart from Umvmals, yet having some parti 
cipation in them, and named ofter them) next taring out the 

* PUto Sophlft 127 A> Bilhlfca*, p. 266 D 
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difficulties attnclimg to it The TJnn orsnl or Ponn (ho argues) 
cannot bo entne in o ich of its many sepaiate particulars , nor jet 
IS it dmsible, so that a par< can be in one p irticular, and a part 
in another For take the Forms Gnat, J'Jqual, Small, Equal 
magmtndcs are equal because they pari nice in the Fonn of cqua- 
hty But liow can a part of the Form Equahti , less than the 
uholo Fomi, cause the magnitudes to be equal •' Hoiv can the 
Form Smallness have any parts less than itself, or how can it bo 
greater than anything ® 

The Foini cannot be dnidcd, nor can it co-exist undivided in 
each separate particular , accordinglj , jiarticulars can have no par- 
ticqiation in if at all 

Again, you assume a Form of Greatness, because you see many 
particulai objects, each of uhich appeirs to jou greit , this bemg 
the point of icsemblauco between them But if jou compare the 
Form of Greatness wath any or all of the p irticular great objects, 
you wall pcrcciyo a resemblance between them , this wall require 
you to assume a higher Form, and so on upward, without limit 

Sokrates, thus embarrassed, starts the hjqiothcsis that perhaps 
each of these Forms may bo a cogitation, and nothing more, 
existmg only wathin the mind How ? rejoins Parmenides Can 
there be a cogitation of nothing at all ^ Alust not each cogitation 
have a real corjitatum correlating wath it — in this case, the one 
Form that is identical throughout many particulars ? If von say 
that particulars partake m the Form, and that each Form is 
nothing but a cogitation, docs not this imply that each particular 
IS itself cogitant 

Again, Sokrates urges that the Forms are constant, unalter- 
able, stationary in nature , that particulars leseiuble them, and 
participate in them only so far as to resemble them But (rejoms 
Parmemdes) if particidars resemble the Form, the Form must 
resemble them , accordingly, you must admit another and higher 
Form, as the point of resemblance between the Form and its par- 
ticulars , and so on, upwards 

And farther (contmues Parmemdes), even admitting those TJm- 
versal Forms as self-existent, how can wm know am thmg about 
them ? Forms can correlate only with Forms, Particulars only 
with Particulars Thus, if I, an mdividual man, am master, I 
correlate wath another uidividual man, who is my servant, and he 
on his side wath me But the Form of mastership, the umversal 
self-existent master, must coixelate ivith the Form of servantship, 
the umversal servant The correlation does not subsist between 
members of the two different worlds, but between different mem- 
bers of the same world respectively Thus the Form of Cogmtion 
correlates with the Form of Truth , and the Form of each variety 
of Cogmtion, wath the Form of the correspondmg variety of 
Truth But we, as mdividual subjects, do not possess in ourselves 
the Form of Cogmtion, our Cogmtion is our owm, correlating 
with such truth as belongs to it and to ourselves Our Cogmtion 
cannot reach to the Form of Truth, nor therefore to any other 
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Form w ocm know nothing of tho 8olf good. Self beantifol, 
&A oven mppoamg tnoh Fonm to ou<t, 

T TitHtn acuto inbtle triTtiinanU Rre nowhoro answered by 
Flato. They romnln ax tnuoivod dl£8oultioi embarrtt«uig tho 
'ffMKfflq theory they are reinforood by farther difficroltlos no less 
grave, included m the dlaleotlo Antlnomos of Pannenldos at the 
close of the dialogue and by an ttnknown nnmbor of other* indl 
catod a* producible, thon^ not actually produced Yet still 
Plato with full oonacloaBness of those difflculdo* ajsortsimoqm vo- 
cally that unless tho Hoolixtio theory con bo lastoinod, plmoso- 
phical roecBToh i* fmltlcas and truth cennot bo reaohtxh "VTo aee 
thus that the author of the theory has also loft on record somo of 
the most forcible argument* against it. It appows from Aristotle 
(thoMh wo do not Icam the foot from tho Platonic dialogues) 
that Plato in his loior yoar* symboUxedtheldoasorForms undw 
the denomination of Ideal h ombar*, goneratod by implication of 
The One with what ho caUod The Great and Little or the Indeter 
TTimafn Dyad, This last, however is not the prognunme wheitdn 
the Beahitio theory stands opposed to Komitialism. 

Bat the disiogue Parmealam though full of acuteness on the 
negative idda not only furmsbea no oennter theory but assarts 
continued aQegianoe to the BeoUstlo theory which possod a* 
Plato B doctrine to his sucoossors. To unpngn, forcibly and ovan 
umnswerably a theory at onco so sweeping and so Utuo fortified 
by positive reasons was what many dialooTOons of the age oould 
do But to do this, and at the same time to construct a counter 
theory was a task reouirmg bigiur power* of mmd- One, how 
over of Plato ■ disciples and sucoossor* was found adequate to the 
task— A bistotle 

The Beahstio Ontology of Plato is fotmded (as Anstotle him 
self remarks) upon mutrurt and eoatanpt of porc^tion of sense, as 
bearing entity on the flux of partioolars, which never stand still 
so as to becomo objects of knowledge. AB reality and all oog 
noecihility, were supposed to remde in the seporato world of 
Cogitable UmversalsY ceira rem or ants reoi A oI which, in some 
confused manner partloulars ware supposea to partake. The 
Univorial, apart from its partioular*, was. cloerly and fully 
knowablo furnishing propositions constantly and Infallibly true 
the Umvertal, as manifested in its porticularB, was nover fully 
knownhle, nor oould over become the subject of propositioiia 
_ except such as wore sometimes true anxl somotimee faJso 

Against this separation of the TJuiversol from its Purtioalars 
Aristotle entered a strong protest as well as against the sub- 
sidisry hypothesis of a pcrtimpation of the latter m the former 
which partHapation, when the two had been declared separate, 
appeared to him not only nntenable and unoertified but unin 
tefligible. Hia arffuments are interasting, as being ATnfmg tho 
eorlisst objections known to us against pMintm, 

1 Bonlism is a oseleas multiplication of existencee sGrring 
purpose. "Wherever a number of particular* — bo they sub- 
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stances eternal or pensliable— be they substances, qualities, or 
relations — bear tbe same name, and tbus have a Uimeisal in re 
predicable of them in common— lu ovcrj' sucb case Plato assumes 
a Universal cTii? a mn, or a separate solf-CMstcnt Form, ubicb 
explains notlimg, and meicly doubles tbe total to bo summed up * 
2 Plato’s arguments in support of Ecalism are either mcon. 
elusive, or prove too mucb Wherever there is cognition (he 
argues^, there must exist an eternal and unchangeable object of 
cognition, apai-t fiom particulars, •which arc changeable and 
perishable No, lephes Aiistotlo cognition docs not require the 
Umversaha extra rem for the Vniversaha in re, the constant j)re- 
dicatc ot all the particulars, is sufficient ns an object of cogmtion 
Moreover, if the argument were admitted, it would prove that 
there existed separate Forms or Umversnls of mere negations — 
foi many of the constant predicates are altogether negative 
Again, li Self-Existent Univcrsals are to be assumed corre- 
sponding to all our cogitations, we must assume Universals of 
extmet particulars, and even of fictitious particulars, such as Bap- 
pocentauis or Chimeras for of these, too, we have phantasms or 
concepts m our minds f 

S The most subtle disputants on this matter mclude Rclata, 
among the Universals Ideas or Forms This is absurd, because 
these do not constitute any Genus by themselves These dis- 
putants have also urged agamst the Eeahstic theory that jiowerful 
and unsolved objection, entitled The Third Man J 

4 The supporters of these Self-Existent Univcrsals trace them 
to two jannwpm — ^The One, and the Indeterminate Dyad, which 
they affirm to be prior in existence even to the Universals them- 
selves But this can never be granted for m the first place, the 
Idea of Number must be logically prior to the Idea of the Dyad, 
but the Idea of Number is relative, and the Eelative can never be 
prior to the Absolute or Self -Existent 

5 If we grant that wherever there is one constant predicate 
belongmg to many particulars, or wherever there is stable and 
■trustworthy cogmtion, m all such cases a Self- Existent Umversal 
correlate extra rem is to be assumed, we shall find that this 
apphes not merely to Substances or Essences, but also to the 
other Categories — Quahty, Quantity, Eelation, &c But hereby 
we exclude the possibihty of participation in them by Particulars 

* Anstot Metapfi A 990, a 34, M 1079, a 2 Here we have the 
first appearance of the argument that William of Ockham, the 
Nominalist, put m the foreground of his case against Realism — ‘Entia 
non sunt miiltiphcanda prmter necessitatem,’ &c 

+ Anstot. Metaphys A 990, b 14, Scholia, p 565, b lO, Brandit 

J Anstot Metaph A 990, h \b, o\ aKpi^kartpoi tu>v \6ybiv Both the 
pomts here noticed appear m the Parmenides ot Plato, 

The objection called The Thud Man, is expressed by saying, that if 
there he a Form ot man, resembling individual men, you must farther 
postulate some higher Form, marking the pomt of resemblance between 
the two and so on higher, without end 
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rinM from rooli ptirbmpobon tlo Purtiniliir dtpires Iti BnU mm 
or EacnM nlono notlta ooddontiil prodvata Thm tho Wf 
EiWent UnivoTMl Djad ii otomal bnt a poitloulnr inur wMci 
deriTM itn MMotud property of dooblmcM from pnrtn lnn g in ttis 
TJiuvortal Dyed, doer not ot tho Himo timo parlaio of eternity 
Ttnlwi by eoadont. Acoordingly thero »ro no UmTorsal Idoot, 
except of 8cbctnDOCS or Socnccs tho co inm on nnnic, ^rheu 
applied to the irorld of aonto and to that of cogitation^ tigniflcs 
the iame thing — fubttoneo or eatenoo. It ia n nmcftnin g to talk 
of anything as ilgiiiBcd — any other prodiento common to 

TTtfiTi y "Wdl if the Fonn of tho Univamals, and tho Form 

of ftiose portictilan that nortldpato in iho UmvorialB bo the 
aame, 'wo shall hare •omotning coinmon to both tho one and tho 
other ao thw.t the objection callod Ths Thxrd Man irill becomo 
applicable and a higher Form mnst bo postulated. Bnt if tho 
iWn of the UniTerHils end the Form of the portlcipotlng parti 
culara, bo not Hgnhrjil, then tho same name, as signifying both 
will be used oqmvocally jUft as if yon appbod tho nnno mmomi 
nation Man to and to a piece of wood, without any 

common property to wummt it. 

6 Bnt the gnntost difScnlty of all ia to understand how tbcee 
Cogitoblo U'liinzrBala, cot hatneanaBC* of any ctmn^or move- 
ment, oonbnbnto m any way to tno objects of sense, either to tho 
otomal or to the neri^hlo or how thoy oscUt us towards tho 
Imowledge theroof being not m them and thorefore not their 
fubftanoe or essence or now thoy stand m any real relation to 
their pertunponts, being not immanent therom. Partioulan ocr 
tamly do not proceed from those TTmTursals, in any intolligiblo 
sense. To say that the TJmversala oro arohetypos and that par 
ticulars portam in them, is mimeaning and mere poetio metaphor 
For whran is the working force to monld them in conformity with 
the Umrersals P Any one thmg mAy b* liko or may htccemt like to 
any other particnlar thmg by uomdont or without any regular 
ant e c eden t ftftntfltAprfvlnfw m^i PMunnufa nm The tame particular 
substance, moreoror will hare not one Unirersal arche^T>e only 
but sereraL Thus, the same mdlvidoal man will hare not only the 
Self -annual and the Belf biped, bnt also the Self man asArohetype. 
Then again, there will be UnbrerM] Arohetypos, not merely for par 
ticular sensihle objects, hut also for Unbrersals themselves thus tho 
Genus will be sn archetype for its various spooiee so that the same 
which IS now srohetypo will, under other cin ainirtrifiAf^ 'bo copy 

7 Furthermore tt seomi impossible that what is Suhatanoe or 
Easenoe can be separate from that whereof it is the Substance or 
E sse n c e How then can the TTmTersals, if they be the Essenboe 
of Sensible things, have any eoastenoe apart fr^ those Sensible 
things f Plato tells us m the Phmdon, that the Forms or Uni 
versaU are the causes whv partioulars both exist at all and come 
into such or such modes of existence Bnt even if we assume 
Umverssls as existing, still the Particulars portlcipant therein 
will not oome mto being unless there be some effirarmt cause to 
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produce movement , moreover, many other thin;^ come into 
bemg, tliougli there he no Umvcrsals correlating therewith, c g , 
a house, oi a rmg The same causes that were sulheient to hrmg 
these last into hemg, will ho sufficient to hnpg all pai ticulars mto 
bemg, vnthout assuming any Umvcrsals ext^a rem at all 

8 Again, if the Umvcrsals or Forms are Numbers, how can 
they cvei be causes ^ E\ en if u c suppose Paiticulais to be Num- 
bers also, how can one sot of Numbers be causes to the otheis ? 
There can be no such causal mflucnco, oven if one set be eternal, 
and the other perishable * 

Out of the many objections raised by Aristotle against Plato, 
we have selected such as boro principally upon the thcorj’- of 
Eeahsm that is, upon* the theory of Uinvcisaha ante rem or extra 
rem — self-existent, archctj^ial, cogitable substances, in which Par- 
ticulars famtly participated The objections aro not superior in 
acuteness, and they are decidedly inferior, m clearness of enunci- 
ation, to those that Plato himself produces in the Parmemdes 
Moreover, several of them arc founded upon Aristotle’s point of 
view, and would have failed to convince Pbato The great merit of 
Aristotle is, that ho v ont beyond the negative of the Parmemdes, 
asserted this new point of view of his omi, and formulated it mto 
a counter-theory He rejected altogether the sejiarato and ex- 
clusive reahty which Plato had claimed for his Absolutes of the 
Cogitable world, as well as the derivative and unreal semblance 
that alone Plato accorded to the sensible world Without 
denymg the distmction of the two, as conceivable and namcable, 
he mamtamed that truth and cogmtion required that they should 
be looked at m imphcation with each other And ho went even 
a step farther, m antithesis to Plato, by reversing the order of the 
two Instead of considermg the Cogitable Umvcrsals alone as real 
and complete m themselves, and the Sensible Particulars as degene- 
rate and confused semblances of them, he placed complete reahty 
m the sensible particulars alone,t and treated the cogitable urn- 
versals as contributory appendages thereto , some bemg essential, 

* Anstot Metaph , A 991, b 13 Several other objections are made 
by Anstotle against that variety of the Platonic theory wherebj the 
Ifleas were commuted into Ideal numbers These objections do not be 
long to the controversy of Eeahsm against Nominalism ' 

+ Anstotle takes pams to vindicate against both Plato and the Hera- 
cleiteans the dignity of the Sensible World They that depreciate sene 
Bible objects as perpetually changing, unstable, and unknowable, make 
the mistake (he observes) of confining their attention to the sublunary 
intenor of the Cosmos, where, indeed, generation and destruction largely 
pievad But this is onlv a small portion of the entire Cosmos In the 
largest portion — the visible, celestial, superlunary regions — there is no 
generation or destruction at all, nothmg but permanence and uniformiti 
In appreciating the sensible world (Anstotle says), philosophers ought to 
pardon the shortcomings of the smaller portion on account of the excel- 
lencies of the larger, and not condemn both together on account of the 
smaller — (Metaphys , P 1010, a 32), 
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othan non-eMential^ Irat all of tiwnn relative and none of tlieiin 
independent int^ere, THw pMloaophy "waa a complete revolution 
as compared witn Farmemdet and Plato ft revolution, too the 
more calculated to last because bo embodied it in an elaborate and 
origmal theory of I»gio, lletaphyaica, and Ontology He 
the fint pbfloeopber that, bendee rocogmrinff tbe eqmvooal oha- 
raoter of tbcae general terms ■wbereon spoouiative debate oblefljy 
endeavoured methodically to set out and oompare the dif 
ferent meamngt of term. their relations to each other 

However mimh the Ontology of Aristotle may fail to satisfy 
modem exigenaea, itiU, as oompared with the PlatcrDio Realism, 
it wu a considerable iinprovemeiit. Instead of adopting Ens 
as ft cslf-explaming term, contrasted with the Generated and 
Perishable (the doctrine of Plato in the Bepnblio, Fhtedon, and 
T irnm ni^ he dieadmmates eeverel distmest meanings of Bus a 
dmnriTmTinHfm not always neefoUypursned, bnt tending in the 
main towards a better thacny The dutincticai between Eni 
potential, and Ent actual, does not belong dneotly to the gnestion 
between and Nammalism, yet it u a portion of that 

philoaoi^iical revolution wrought by Aristotle aganiit Plato — 
diiplaoement of the seat of reality and transfer of it from the 
Coritahle Universal to the Beoaible Paitionlar The dunot emm 
ciaBon of this change is contomed m bis distinction of Rtib into 
PimdapKaital and Cbnccmitsst and his stffl greater 

refinement on the same prinoiple by enumerating tbe ten vanetiea 
of £ns oalled Cat^ones or Predicamenta.* He w£Q not aDow Rps 
(nor Unttm) to be a Genus partible into Bpedee be recognises it 
only os a word of many analogous meanings one ^ them pnaci 
pal and /undamadal rest denvative and subordiiiate thereto, 
eftch in its own manner Anstotle thus establishes a graduaJ^ 
scale of Hntia, each having its own value and pcntion, and its 
own mode of oonnexion wiui the common centre. common 

centre, Anstotle declared to be of neceasity icci&e {ndxndnal object 
— Soc Aliqutd That Man, This Horae, to. Thin -rras the common 
Subject, te which all the other Bntia belonged asnredioates, anri 
without which none of them had any reabty here fall mto 
the ianguaga of Logic, the first theory of which we owe to 
Aristotle. His ontological olasanfl cation was adapted to that 
theory 

As we are here conoemed only with the driferent ways of oon- 
oeiving the relation between the Particular and the TJmveraal, wo 
are not called on to cnticise the well inown decuple enumeration 
of Ootegories or Predicaments given by Anstotie both m his 
Treatise called by that name and elsewhere. For our puipote it 

* In nmniaatfag the tai Oatc^^orisa, Aristotle takes his dep artur e 
frtua the prtmosihan — Utmo tKml — B*wm fxneti. He a^mnes a partico- 
Isr iodiriduil as Subject : and he distributes, under ten gimeral heads, sil 
the infbnnation that can be asked or given about that Subject— all tha 
tuudicaies tlut can be affirmed or deDM thereof. 

49 
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IS enough to point out that the particular sensible Hoc Ahqmd is 
declared to be the ultimate subject, to ■which all Umversals attach, 
as determinants or accompaniments , and that if this condition be 
wan'tmg, the unattached Um'versal cannot ranlc among complete 
Entia The Subject or First Substance, which can never become 
a predicate, is established as the mdispensable ultimate subject for 
all predicates , if that disappears, all predicates disappeai along 
"With it The Particular thus becomes the keystone of the aich 
wheieon all Umversals rest Aristotle is mdeed careful 'to 
pomt out a gradation m these predicates , some are essential to 
the subject, and thus approach so near to the Pirst Substance that 
he calls them Second Substances , others, and the most in number, 
are not thus essen-tial, these last are Concomitants ov Accidents, 
and some of them fall so much short of complete Entity that he 

These ten Kartiyopiai — ysvt] tu>v Kartiyopiutv, sometimes simply to. yevj] 
— (T^ij/iara rwv KarijyopiiHv— Jfi ecUtcamenta m Latm — are as follows. — 

1 Qvaia — Substantia — Substance 

2 Hoahv — Quantum— Quantity. 

3 noi6i/ — Quale — Quahty 

4 Upbq Ti — Ad aliqutd — Relation. 

6 Ilou — Uit — Location 

6 Dore — Quando — Period of Time 

7 Kelffflai — Jaceie — Attitude, Posture, 

8 ’’Exeiv — Sabei e — Equipment, Appurtenances, Property, 

y Iloulp — Facet e — Active occupation 

10 Daffxtn' — Fait— Passive occupation 

1 The first Category, Substance, is distributed mto Pnma and 
Secunda Pnma, which is Substance par excellence, can only serve as a 
Subject in propositions, and can never be a Predicate It is mdispens- 
able as a substratum for predicates , though alone and without some of 
them, it is a mere unmeanmg term Substantia Secunda describes the 
Species or Genus that mcludes the First. Respectmg an unkno-wn 
Subject— KaUias — you ask. What is Kalhas P Answer is made by 
declaring the Second Substance, the Species he belongs to — Kalhas is 
a man 

2 Quantum — How large is he P To this question answer is made 
under the same Category — He is six feet high, as thm as Kmesias, &c. 

8 Quale — ’What manner of man is he P Answer the third Category 
— He IS lair, flat-nosed, muscular, &o 

4 Felata — "What are the relations that he stands m P He is father, 
master, director, &c 

6 XJbi — Where is he P In his house, m the market-place, &o 

6 Quando — Of what pomt of time do yon speak? Yesterday, last 
year, now, &c 

7 Jacere — In what attitude or posture is he P He is lymg do'wn, 
staUding upright, kneehng, &c 

8 Sabere — "What has he m the way of clothing, eqmpment, arms, 
property p He has boots, sword and shield an axe, a house, &c 

9 Facere — In what is he actively occupied P He is speakmg, ■wntmg, 
fencing, cutting wood, &c 

10 Fail — ^In wha't is he passively occupied P He is hemg beaten, re- 
proved, rubbed, havmg his hair out, &o. 
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dsionbet ft* Tisai to Nom Entia.* Bttt oil of tli gm cwontitii 
or nniTifrnfinT niTi alike ocmititomts or appendaffe* of the Rrbt 
R^Vi^ fnTinfi ny ^nr tinnlM- Bobject, and liftTfi HO re^^ in any otlier 
oharaoter 

"We thni bftT® the ocrantar theory of Anstotle against the 
Platonio Ttp^^TTm. TTuttjw^ of aepaxate TTnivsttal tnbstanoo*, oon 
taming m theciBelTea foil reality and forfatmg mnoh of that 
reality 'whsa they faded down mto the ehadowy oopiee called Par 
boolarB, he mverte the Platonio ordar annonnces fnllreality to be 
the pnrilege of the Parttoolar Sensible, and confines the fonotion 
of the Unirer**! to that of a Predicate in or along with the Par 
tumlar Thar* u no doctrina that he protest* sgamst more fre- 
quently tViATi aadibhig of sspsiate reality to the TJnlvtnoi. 
Tha tandenoy to do this, he in gQ*l»>-pa a* a natoal hut onfuriunate 


Such is tba list of Catagoriei, or deraplb olssddcstlon of predicsUs, 
drawn op by Anstotie, teemingly from the corapanson of nuoty ddfarent 
proporitima He hmseH sara, that then an Tanons predicates that 
might be l e faj ed to man than one of the •eraral heads and he does 
not consider this ss an otyaotian to the ole rtfl ration. The fourth elsss^ 
■gsitta— ^raght to be caudomA a* indadisg thflsn aU ^ thaflntCaleRoryt* 
the common and tndispaosable Oozrelato to an the otWa Aiistotlaie(ni> 
oeptloa of relatiaa Is too narrow and tied down by grammatical occq}imo' 
ticms of wordi. Tsd it must be said, that the ot^jectioit* to his olassidchtioii 
ODthisgToand aresppbeablealeototheuspTomolaMiflcshcmsafmodsra 
trmnj^ whieh tbo SIX bnsrfs, end retain only the four first— 

Sobstence, Quantity Qashty Belatlon. Of tbeee four the three first 
properlr rank under ths more general head of Baleta. 

Among aH the ten heads of the Anstotebsn eehoco^ the two 
hare bean usoslly oontidored as most incongruous, and least entitled ta 
their places, are, No. 7 and and Mabirt. They are doobtlMs 

anbes and they may fairly be oonndend as nrmling the first prcH 
1 of the echeoe lu Anstotle a mind. He began by concaruig an 
[dual man as the Subiect «rvtt be tzied to clejMofy the Tatioos pre* 
dicates appUoabls in reply to qaestkme respecting the eama. Kow, h* 
this point of rlew the eerenth and eighth OaUgoiies will be found im 
portant nfening to facte oonstanUy rtrying, ■n'i ofUin desirable to 
know moTtor er not fit to rank undes' any of the othv general 
except under Pelata, which eompiisas them ae well as all the rut. But 
Arbtoti* afterwards prooeeded to stretdi the appUcaticm of the schenuL 
• 0 ^ to cocaprehend idulasophy generally and other suljjects of Predka 
tion beaidss the {ndiTidaal man. Here imdouhtedly aeranth and 
eighth heads appear namiw and trlTisL AiisioUe probably would never 
hare Introdnoed them, bad sooh enlarged purpose been present to hla 
nund from the beginning, Prohshly too, ^ was not Ineonslble to the 
perfection of the number Ten. 

•dristoti ileAaph., EL. Krtfi, b. Sb ydp rh crrafitfiilthc Iyv^ 

nroC^^irroc ' 

Thw cannot be a stronger Illnitration of the dillereneo between the 
Platonic and ths Aristotelian pdnt of view than the fact that Plato 
applies the same designation to aU particular oWocts of 
they are only mid way between Entia and Non Entis. (Eepubllo, t 
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illusion, lessening tlie beneficial efficacy of nniversal demonstrative 
reasoning * And be declares it to be a corollary, from tbis view 
of tbe Particular as indispensable subject, along witb tbe TJniver' 
sal as its predicate — That tbe first prmciples of demonstration 
m all tbe separate theoretical sciences, must be obtamed by m- 
duction from particulars first by impressions of sense preserved 
m tbe memory , then by multipbed remembrances enlarged mto 
one expeneuce , lastly, by many experiences generalized mto one 
prmciple by tbe Nobs t 

"Wbile Aristotle tbus declares Induction to be tbe source from 
Tvbence demonstration m these separate sciences draws its first 
prmciples, we must at tbe same time acknowledge that bis manner 
of treatmg science is not always conformable to this declaration, 
and that be often seems to forget Induction altogether This is 
tbe case not only m his First Philosophy, or Metaphysics, but also 
m bis Physics He there professes to trace out what be calls 
beginnings, causes, elements, &c , and be analyzes most of tbe 
highest generabties Tet stdl these analytical enquiries ^whatever 

be their value) are usually, if not always, kept m subordination to 
tbe coimter-tbeory that be bad set up agamst tbe Platomc 
Peabsm Complete reality resides (be constantly repeats) only m 
tbe particular sensible substances and sensible facts or movements 
that compose tbe aggregate Cosmos, which is not generated, 
but eternal, both as to substance and as to movement If these 
sensible substances disappear, notbmg remains Tbe begmnmgs 
and causes exist only relatively to these particulars Form, 
Matter, Privation, are not real Bemgs, antecedent to tbe Cosmos, 
and pre-existent generators of tbe substances constitutmg the 
Cosmos , they are logical fragments or factors, obtamed by mental 
analysis and comparison, assistmg to methodize our philosophical 
pomt of view or conception of those substances , but mcapable of 
bemg imderstood, and havmg no value of their own apart from 
tbe substances Some such logical analysis (that of Aristotle ^or 
some other) is an mdispensable condition even of tbe most stnctly 
mductive philosophy '> 

There are some portions of the wntmgs of Aristotle (especially 
tlie third book De Ammd and the twelfth book of the Metaphysical 
where he appears to lose sight of the limit here mdicated, butV 
with few exceptions, we find him constantly remembermg, and V 
often repeatmg, the great truth formulated m his Categories — that 
full or substanlave reality resides only m the Hoc Ahquid, with its 
predicates imphcated with it — and that even the highest of these 
predicates (Second Substances) have no reahty apart from some^ 
one of their particulars We must recollect that though Aristotle 

* Anstot Analyt Poster., L, p 86, a 81, b 19 

t See the concladmg chapter of the Analytica Postenora. 

A similar doctrine is stated by Plato m the Pheadon (p 96 B ), as one 
HDong the intellectual phases that Sokrates had passed throagh in the 
course of his life, without continuing m them. 
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dmlr< to thf? ® t^ratt mlitj In' in tlicm 

mij oi/^ijriTftilty an acrotnponimml^ »inl d IrrmtnfcnU lif> coti 
lMDplat« *11 tbr ten C«tcponM lUslincl TnrMi<^ of rxl trtw^ 
TbU U *n(Roent » Im In (or nlntmHimi irtirtrliy we ran natno 
them »nd roawm upon thrm distinct otjrrtj* of tboapbl or 
points of Tfew ■ithoQCh none of them cotno into rralitv exrrjt b.s 
unpbcatMwith Ihle jxirtmiliir Of ftich rra*oninfr Ari totlot 
¥lr*t l*UQo*aphr ctdrflr coodsls ; nn<l ho intro<lur*-s prmllnr 
pbrx-v^ to drvmUo this dlstlnrtlon of irawnt Vtwrrn two dilT f 
ont points of tirw whrro tho irol object fj«oVm of Is otrt 
nod tho fomr Tl»o frrnarttcy of the ocradms Uhrn to i«7lnt 
ont that dl Imctton tnatV Ws onuelv to kw^ tin' Rnt Ihllo- 
oophp in hannony with tho theory of reality anno^mc^d in hb 
Catogor i rg. 

Cato;jorios of Aristotle appear to haro become mope widely 
known Ilian anvotlu'rjwvrt of his phllo*ophy Ther wppe mucUdis 
ensKd by the acets coming after him and etm when not adoptesl 
wrrr present to FprculatiTc minds as a ach mo to lie amended t 
iI«>stof thft arpnitnents tarned upon tho nlno later Catej^orics 
It was, debated wither thesa wrt^ propnly mom rate<l and 
discriminnlcd aud whether Urn mumrtutlon as n whole waa 
exhansUre 

^ilh these dcUn«. howrrrt (heqnestitm between Itealism ami 
itaconnter theory (wn<iJ»€T Concs^rtnolism or Vcnainolisml is not 
matcrfanT eoncern«^ The tlandarsi against Itealisin wasralsesl ht 
AnstolJoin the RuTtCate g orr whmhepmclnlme*! the Hoo AUejuid 
to bo tho only eotnjJcto bms and the Universal to exi I only along 
with It as a predUavto bring nothing in Itself apart and when bo 
enmnerated as one among the j redlrotrs owl nothing l>e- 

yond In tho lUtonle Ileali ni (llunhin Tironms 1 armenidet) 
what Aristotle called Quality was the highMt and most tncon 
testable among all fiulKtar»cee — the Owl lUo IWautiful the 
Just^ Ac. what Anstotio culled Second Substance was als4> Rub- 
stancQ in the riatonio lleoHstu though not po incontestably 
but what Arislollo called Firrt Pubstanco was In thu Plat mlo 
Helium no Substance at ail but only one among a mnlU 
tudo of camfnv 1 and transient ahadowo. It l« in tho Firtt and 
Third Categories that tho capital antlthexis of Aristotle against 
tho Flatouo Itcolum is contained. A* far as that antith ■^{s U 
oottcorned it mattera UtUo whether tho aggregato of predicates 
bo fubdlrldod under nino general hood* iCategorica) or under 
threo 

In tho century n»cceed{Dg Anstotio tho Sroio pUflosopher* 
oltcrod hU Categories and drew up a now Uxt of thru own con 
taining only four diatlnct brada initead of ten iSo haro no 
record or ciplrination of tho Stoio Categoriet from any of their 

* ArUtot, UctaptyV; 4 WIT a. M isoxwcYip^TirailriffxV^ra 
rye corg7»^oc) raaavrajx ri iT«m otywinu 

Tbu ii ths just nuuark of Tremlolmburg— KatcigoHenlehra~]>.2l7 
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authors ; so that vro nro compelled to accept the list on socomlary 
authonty, from tho comments of critics, mostly opponents But, 
as far as \s'q can make out, they retained in their First Catogorj 
tho capital feature of Aristotle’s First Calcgorj , the pnmaej* of 
the First Substance or Hoc Aliqind, and its c^cliisn c pnnlcgo of 
imparting reality to all tho other Cato^ones Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to hai e retained tins diaractonstic, but to have 
exaggerated it They did not rocogni/c bo close an upi'Toach of 
the tJmversal to tho Particular, ns is implied ginng to it a 
second place m tho same Categorj, and calling it Second Sub- 
stance Tho First Categor} of the Stoics (Something or Subject) 
included only particular substances , all Uni\eisals ■acre b> them 
ranked in tbo other Catogonos, being regarded ns negations of 
substances, and designated by the term Non-Somdlniujs — Non- 
Suhstanccs * 

The Nco-PIntomst Plotintts, m tlio third century after tho 
Christian era, agreed mth tho Stoics (though looking from the 
opposite pomt of view) in disapproving Anstoflo’s arrangement of 
Second Substance in the same Categorj' mtli First Substance f 
He criticises at some length both tho Anstotohan list of Cntc- 
gones, and tho Stoic hst , but ho falls back into the Platonic and 
even tho Parmomdeau pomt of new His wipital distinction is 
between Cogitnbles and Sonsiblos Tlie Cogitabilia arc in his 
view the most real , (t c tho Anstotchnn Second Substance is 
more real than the First,) among them tho highest, TJnum or 
Bonum, is the grand fountain and soicreign of all the rest. 
Plotinus thus departed altoircther from the Anstotchnn Cato- 
gones, and revived tho Platomc or Parmemdonn Bcalism , yet 
not without some Anstotohan modifications But it is remarkable 
that m this departure his devoted fnend and scholar PoitPnTJiy 
did not follow him Porphyry not only composed an Introduc- 
tion to the Categones of Anstotlc, but also "vindicated them at 
great length, m a separate commentary, against tho censures of 
Plotmus Hexippus, jambhehus, and Simpbcuis, followed in tbe 
same track J Still, though PorpbjTj'- stood forward both ns 
admirer and champion of the Anstotehan Categones, ho did 
not consider that the question raised by tbe First Category 
of Aristotle against tbe Platonic Eeabsm was finally decided 
This IS sufficiently proved by the three problems cited above 
out of the Introduction of Porphyry , where he proclaims it 
■to he a deep and difficult inquiry, whether Genera and Species 
had not a real substantive existence apart from the mdi'viduals 
composing them Anstotle, both m the Categones and in many 
other places, had declared his opinion distmctly in the negative, 
against Plato hut Porphyry had not made up his mind between 

« 

* Prantl — Gesch der Iiogik. VoL L sect. vi. p 420 ovnva ri 
Koiva Ttap airoig Xeysrai, tic 

t Plotinus Ennead VI 1, 2 

j Simplicius Schol in AnstoteL Categ — p 40 a-b Brandis 
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Ui« two. thongh Bo InriftiJ, in langnuM very AiUtotolian, on tBo 
diitBxotion between Firet luxd Second oobstanco. 

ThroogB tho tmulation* and maniul* of BofitBioa and otBcr* 
tBo Categories* of Ariftotlo wor n tmnimittod to tho l>tm CburcB 
men and continued to bo read oren tBroucB tBo dorkcat age*, 
wBen the Analytica and tBo Toplca woro nnknown or neriectod. 
Tho AristotoBan diacrimlnatioft ootween Fiwt and Second Bub- 
stanco wn* tBu* alwny* kept in Bight, and Bo€tBlui troatod it 
rnnoB m the Bamo manner a* Porphyry Bad done before him 
BBtkbanu* klaumi, and Fno of Auicrre t in eighth 
and ninth centunea repeated what they found in Bo€tBiu* and 
upheld tho Aii»totollan tradition unimpaired But Scottjb 
^IGEICA (d 880 JuD ) took an entirely opposite riow and 
resrerted to the Platonic traditiona thouM with a lorpo admix 
tnro of Anrtotelian idea*. Bo wa* a Chnstian Platoniit, blend- 
ing tho tranaccndentallfm of Plato and Flotlna* wi& theological 

an§'^ther*) and T er g iu g aomewhat eron toward* PantE^n 
Sootn* BIngena remvod tho doctrine of Cogilablo f7fltrer*af/a extra 
rem and oate rrm Be dcclArod oipress opposition to tho ornmgo- 
numt of tho Pir«t Arirtotalian Category wboroW tho indiTidnal 
was pnt first, in tho oharacter of iubject the Unlvcrtal leoond, 
in ^ character onl^ of prodloato ccmploto reality belonging to 
ih« two m oonjonoaon Sooto* maintained that the Cogitablo or 
InoccrpoTual 'OmToraal wa* the first, the truo and compieto real 
from whence the oonsiblQ indiriduala were secondary inccmnlete 
multiplo derfTBtiTe*.B Bat though ho thus adopt* and cnforcG* 
tho Platonlo theory of Univortalia aufe rm and «rfro rem he doc* 
not tlimk UmMlf obliged to deny that IJnivenalia may bo /a rs 
also 

The ooutradiotlon of tho AriBiotclian troditionii so far oa oon 
oerna the First Ootogory thtw proolaimod by Sooto* Erigena, 
appears to have proroked oon«iderablo opporiuon among hi* im - 
mediate tUDceasoT*. KererthdoM he alio obtomod partixana. 
Ecmigiu* of Anxetro and others not only defended the Platonic 
Eetli^ but curried it oa far a* Plato himMlf had done affirming 
that not only TTmrerial Bubstancea, but also TTnirorsol Acodent*, 
had a real soparate exi*tfmoo apart from and anterior to indiri 
duaU.J Tho oontroversy for and against tho Platonic 'Ri-^lutyn 
wo* thus distinctly launohod in the schools of tho middle ages. 

• Prsntl— Gtschichta der Logit VoL I , ioot 11 p. 034 n 39 
Upon this *0001011, Prsntl finds ForphyrT guUW of emptridsm In Its 
extrome cnidfmes* — ieoe aflnarste Bohluttt^ Empiriimn*. 

+ Pisiiti— Goschiohte der Logit VoL L sect fa, p. gafi VoL n 

sect. 1 p i-7 Trgndalanlmrg— SstegonerliArfi, p. 21A 

t UcWweg — Gosohichte der Phllosophie der oDfl 

tciioisslischen Zedtj sect 41, p 

I Prsntl— Oeooii. der Lo^ VoL IL dn 18 p 89-85 
f Ueberwee— (J««Jif6titoclerPbfloe.,*octai p 118 Prsntl— Oosch. 
der Lo^ VoL IL ch. IS, 44 45-47 
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It was upheld both as a philosophical revival, and as theologically 
orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter-theory of 
Aristotle 

It has been stated above, that it was through Porphyry’s 
Isagoge (in the translation of Boethius) that the schoolmen became 
acquamted with the ancient dispute as to the nature of TJmversals 
Of Plato’s doctnnes, except m a translation of part of the Timseus, 
they had for a long time only second-hand knowledge, chiefly 
through St Augustm , of Anstotle, they knew down to the middle 
of the twelfth century, only the Categories and the De Interpre- 
tatione m translation, and not, until the beginning of the thirteenth, 
others besides the logical works Down to about this time, logic 
or dialectic bemg the whole of philosophy, the question as to 
Dmversals almost excluded every other, and, even later, when 
the field of philosophy became much wider, it never lost the first 
place as long as scholasticism remained dominant 

Bather more than two centuries after the death of Scotus 
Engena (about the end of the eleventh), the question was eagerly 
disputed, in its bearmgs upon the theological dogma of the 
Tnmty, between BosOEixm, a canon of Compi^gne, and Anselji, 
Archbishop of Canterbury Anselm mamtamed that all mdividual 
men were in speae homo unm, and formed a real unity, so too, 
although every person in the Godhead was perfect God, they wei^e 
but one God To this realistic doctrme, Boscellin (of whom very 
httle is known), founding upon some of his immediate precursors, 
opposed a theory different from the Anstotehan Mamtainmg with 
Aristotle, and even more strongly than Anstotle, that the mdi- 
vidual particulars were the only real entities, he declared that, m 
genera and species, the mdividuals were held together only sub- 
jectively by means of a general name, bestowed upon them for 
their pomts of sumlanty The TJmversals were neither ante rem 
(with Plato), nor in re (with Anstotle), but post rem, and in 
themselves were nothmg at all beyond voces or rwmina Boscellin 
appears to have earned out the theory consistently, and not 
merely with reference to the special theological question So far 
as that was concerned, he was not afraid to pronounce that the 
three persons were three mdividual Gods, and thereupon, his 
theology bemg condemned by an ecclesiastical council, the theory 
became suspect, and so remamed until the late penod of scholas- 
ticism Its supporters were called by the name vocalea or nomi- 
nates, Nominalists , and it was at the same penod of excited 
feelmg that the name reahs, Bealist, was first used to designate 
the upholders of the ancient doctrine, as held either m the 
Platomc or the Anstotehan form 

To what lengths the discussion of the question was earned m 
the century that elapsed from the time of Anselm and Boscelhn 
till the begmmng of the second penod of scholasticism, may be 
seen m a hst draivn up by Prantl (Gesch d Log II , pp 118-21) 
of not less than thirteen distmct opmions, or shades of opmion, 
held by different schoolmen Of these, Ihe most distmguished 
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yrw A-RijpT.iT»Tt (1079 1142) -wba toot np ft position between the 
extreme* of BeftUsm and Kotniriftbsm. On tbe one hand, he 
denied the mdepemdent oxutODCo of ITnirertnla, ond inclined 
rather to the Armotelian rlew of their immancnco m rthu on 
the other ho inre^hod agalnit tbo nominalism of BoacoUm, and 
pTononncod that the TTniTorsals wero not mere vora bnt scmiones 
or nredieations, Tet it is a mistako to doecribo him os a Cpnc?^ 
fuaTi^f the name oonferrod upon sneh as agroang with the 
Kominalisti in regard to tho purely inbjectiTO charncter {'post 
reo* J of the UmverwilB differed from thoae in ascribing to tho 
xamd the power of fashioning a Cktnccpt or notion coirospondont 
to the general name. 

In the 13th century when Soholasticisni reached its highest 
dervolopinent, the supremacy of Aiiftotlo was firmly ostabliihcd* 
"We find aooordingly in Tuqusb Anurass (122B-7'4) ft snppoTter of 
the Aiirtotolisn doctrmo of the Unirersals os immanent tn re 
bnt, at the tame time bo declared that the intellect by obstraot- 
ing the tttenital attritmtos (qnldditie*) of things from their accf 
dnifol ftttribntea, forms 'UniTersols nort rtm and, althongh ho 
utterly rejected tho Platonic assumption of Idons as real — tho only 
truly real— eniia ho yet maintalnoa that tho idoas or thongbts of 
things in the IHrino mind, antecedent to crefttion, were Umvenalta 
cate rem. 

His great nral In tho next ffcnaretlon Husb Bcotus (d 1300) 
admitijne tlie Unirersals In uo some threo-fold tense detor 
iatn.ed ue ranotii rolatod qnesboni m a way pconliar to 
himself. Pspemally m regora to the (piootion of uo relation 
of the Tmirersal to the arngulnr or indrridnal was he at war 
with his predeoessora. Thomas bad dcolarnd that in the indi 
▼idnal, composed of form and maUer f^attnn nyrMito^ the 
form was the Umversal or element common to all the mdW 
duals what marked off one individual from anothor— the lo-caDod 
prtnefrrfs tatijn<iu£t<ion — was tho matUr m Bohrates hms 
core ftoc can. Bnt as matter bore the oharaiiter of defect or im 
perfection, Bcotos complained that this was to represent the 
tndividual as made Imperfect In bemg mdiTiduaHrod, whereas it 
was the ttflinw realtia$ the most truly perfect form of Eiistenoe. 
The principle of mdivldoaticn mnst be somethmg positive and 
not, like matter negative. The ^tddita* or nniveraal must bo 
supplemented by ft hetreextaa to make it nngnlar or indindoal 
Soliiatm was made individual by the ad^on of Soiraitdas to his 
Bpedflo and genario oharaotenstios as man and Rnimul 

The next name is of the greatest importance. lyiLLiAlt of 
CN jtHAM (d. 134 j) an KngUsninan and pupl of Dnns Bootns 
revived tho nomiiialistio doctrine that had been eo long discsreditod 
omon^ the leading •ohoolmen and frowned upon by the Ohnroh, 
Fromhim, ifnoteariicr iitobedatedtheperiodofthedownfaHof 
Boholastidsm •erenmoe beginmng to be made of reason from 
faith, and nhflooophy being no longer ptoaoontod in the sole 
interest of tneologiiail dogma. 
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TJraversals (genera, species, and the Eke) -were, he held, nothing 
real extra animam, but "were only m mente Calling everything that 
existed an or out of the mind a sm^ular or mdividual, he asked how 
a term (terminus) like homo could be predicated of a number of mdi- 
viduals The answers of every form of Realism, that qf Duns 
Scotus included, led to absurdity , the Realists all began with the 
universal, and sought to explain from it the mdividual, whereas 
they ought to begm with the smgular, which alone reaEy exists, 
and ascend to the explanation of the universal The true doctrme 
was that the umversals were not at all in things, but m the mind, 
and m the proposition homo eat ruibihs, the term homo stood not 
for apy universal man, but for the real mdividual man, who alone 
could laugh As to the mode of existence of the umversals m the 
mind, he contented himself with enumei’atmg various opinions 
that were or might be held, without decidmg for one m particular 
But he was ever ready with the wammg JEntia non sunt multi- 
pit canda prceter neceasiiatem Though he was not a nommalist pure 
and simple, — m refusmg to regard the umversals as mere words or 
names and nothing more — it would be comnuttmg him to more 
than he has oommitted himself to, if we should call him , with 
some, a Conceptuahst 

From the time of William of Ockham, the nominalistic doc- 
time, m some shape or other, remamed triumphant m the schools 
Formerly suspected and condemned, and revived by a determmed 
opponent of the papal see, it yet became so firmly estabhshed as 
a philosophical tenet, that it was accepted by the most orthodox 
theologians , and, m the last days of scholasticism, it was actually 
Realism that became the suspicious doctrme In fact, with philo- 
sophy growmg more and more mdependent, and entermg upon 
discussions that had no reference to rehgious dogma, it became 
possible for the later schoolmen to be Nommahsts m regard to 
the question of Umversals, while they were at the same time 
devout behevers m the region of faith It was when the question 
thus became an open one, that Realism, as a theory of Umver- 
sals, feU mto discredit .. as a tendency of the human mmd. 
Realism remamed active as before, and upon the extension of the 
field of philosophy at the beg innin g of the modem period, it oc- 
cupied new strongholds, from which it has not yet been dislodged 

Smce the age of Descartes, Nominabsm or Conceptualism has 
been professed by the great majority of thinkers , but the question 
has been aUowed to sink mto the second rank In its stead, the 
discussion of the Ongm of Knowledge, — ^m or before experience, — ■ 
has risen mto importance When it was regarded as philo- 
sophically settled that Umversals had no subsistence apart from 
the mmd, it was a natural transition to pass to the consideration 
of their ongm But here, as m the question of perception, there 
has, durmg the whole modem penod, been too httle disposition 
to turn to account the results of the long mediaeval stmggle In 
the question of Innate Ideas the old question is directly mvolved 

Hobbes is one of the few m later times to whom the question 
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loft none of If* iignlflcanoe and to ii tc*ido* rcmarin'blo a* 
porbap* the mott ontipohon r cpre ecm tativo of extroino Noml 
TTii riew cannot be brttorormoTo ihortly gfrcn than 
in hi* own words Of names some aro common to many tUn^ 
a* a man a frco other* properXo one thing a* he tfcrt wni ih» 
JTwd, Ilcmrr tAw wan men. And a common name, bouig 
the name of many things aererally taken bnt not coUectiToly of 
*11 together (as man la hot the name of all mtmlrind, bnt of exory 
one, as of Peter John and the rest eererol^) is thoroforo celloa 
an tfuirerwl noma and therefore this word anlr«r*af is never the 
name of anything existent In natoro, nor of any idoo or phantosni 
formed in tlie mind bnt always the name of some word or nxune 
so that when a finaj treniorB, o aiont, o tpmi or any other thing 
is said to be vsitYrmf it u not to bo nnderstood that any man 
stone i.o. ercr wtxs or con bo nnlrcrtal, bnt only that these 
words hviTtg CTtaiurt rions <tc. are «ntrer«I names that is namefl 
common to many things and tho oonception* nnsworing to thorn 
in onr mind, are the images and phantasms of sorerni living 
cnutnroe or other things, And thoi^ore for the nnderetanding 
of tho extent of on nmrereal name, wo need no other faculty bnc 
ttot of onr ima^nation by which we remember that snoh nnme^ 
bring somotixaca one thiag sometime^ another into onr mind. 
(Hobbe* Db Oorpon c. 2 S 10 ) 

Locke’s view of Abatrootion u contained in the Third Book of 
his IHasay In Chap ITL Of Gonenl Term* be asks 0) how 
general words came to be made, seeing that all existing thingt 
are partionlar He roplioa. Word* become general bcang , 
made the signs of genc^ <dea» and Idons become g^oral, by 
separating from them tho oircnmatance* of Tune andTlace end 
any other ideas that may determine them to this or that perticnlar 
existnnco. He goes on to aoy — Ohildren know nothing but per 
tionlars at first they know for example, a small number of 
persons as their expenenco grows they become ncqnaintod with 
a greater number end discern their agreement* they then frame 
an idea to oompriso theso point* of egreement, which is to them 
the meaning of tho general term man ’ they leave out of the Idea 
what 18 pocnliar to Peter James and Mary, and retain what is 
common. The some proco* is repealed for still higher generalities, 
as animal. A general is nothing but the power of representing 
so many partKmiars Essences and Bpecios are only other 
for these abstract ideas. The sorting of things nnder names a? 
the workmanship of the understanding taking oocaslon from the 
tmUitvde ii obeervrt omemg than to mie abstract general ideas; 
and to set them up in the mmd as Patterns or Forms to which they 
ere found to agree That the generahtios ere mere ideas or men 
tal prodocts and not real existences, is shown by the diSerent 
composition of oomplai idea* in different minds the idea of 
Ooretousness in one man is not what it is in another 

Locko is thus substantially a Komlnalist, but docs not go deep 
into the psyohologioal nature of general TTo remarks justly 
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tliat the general idea proceeds upon similitude, designating the 
agreements of thmgs, and leaving out the differences , hut he does 
not afdrm that the mental notion is still a notion of one or more 
particulars That he does not see the hearings of a thorough- 
gomg Nommahsm, is evident fiom his making httlo use of it, 
in argumg agamst Innate Ideas 

Berkeley’s Nommahsm is notorious and pronounced, and was 
in reahty the vredge that spht up, m his mmd, the received 
theory of Perception In the -weB-Imo-wn passage m the Introduc- 
tion to his ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,’ he quotes the con- 
ceptuahst doctrme, — as implying that the mmd can form an idea 
of colour m the abstract by sinkmg every mdividual colour, and 
of motion m the abstract "without concei"VTng a body moved, or the 
figure, direction, and velocity of the motion, — and commen'ts upon 
the doctrme in these terms — ‘ Whether others have this wonder- 
ful faculty of abstractmg their ideas, they best can tell For 
myself, I find, mdeed, I have a faculty of imagming, or represent- 
mg to myself the ideas of those particular thmgs I have perceived, 
and of variously compoundmg and dividmg them I can imagme 
a man witb two heads, or the upper part of a man jomed to the 
body of a horse I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each 
by itself abstracted or separated from the rest of "the body But 
then, whatever band or eye I imagme, it must have some particular 
shape and colour Like'wise, the idea of man that I frame to 
myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a ta"wny, a 
straight, or a ci ooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-sized man I 
cannot by any effort of thought conceive the abstract idea above 
described And it is equally impossible to form the abstract idea 
of motion distmct from the body movmg, and which is neither 
swift nor slow, curvilmear nor rect ilin ear , and the like may be 
said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever To be 
plam, I o"wn myself able to abstract m one sense, as when I con- 
sider some particular parts or quahties separated from others, 
with which though they are uni ted m some object, yet it is 
possible they may really exist "without them But I deny that I 
can abstract one from another, or conceive separately, those 
quahties which it is impossible should exist separated , or that I 
can frame a general notion by abstractmg from particulars m the 
manner aforesaid, which two last are the proper acceptations of 
abstractions ’ 

Berkeley recognizes m particular objects a power of representing 
a class , as when the geometer demonstrates a proposition upon a 
particular triangle, and infers it for all triangles In this way, he 
says, the particular may hecome general, by standmg for a whole 
class The expression is mcautious on his part, a general par- 
ticular is an anomaly and a contradiction 

Htjme follows Berkeley’s Hommalism "with a"vidity and admir- 
ation, and madvertently ascribes to Berkeley the authorship of the 
doctrme * A very material question,’ he says, ‘ has been started 
concemmg abstract or gener^ ideas, whether they be general or 
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partlcnlflr In tho mind’s eoncqiUon of thorn A great phUosopher 
(Dr Bcrhcloj) has disputed tho reemTod opinion m this jarlicuhir 
and ba« assorted that oil gonorol Idcoa oro nothing but particular 
ones annoxod to ft certain term, which gtres them a moro cxtonslTo 
jjgnlflofttion end mahci them ircall utou occadon other indivi 
duals which aro similar to them As I looh txpon this to bo ono 
of tho greatest and moot valonblo discorcrlc* that has been made 
of Uto yeors in tho republic of letters I shall here endeavour to 
confirm it by some arguments, whkh I hope will pot It boyond 
oU doubt and contr ove r sy 

no states bis view thus — AH general ideas aro nothing but 
particular ones annexed to ft certain term which gives them a 
more cxtmdvo signification, and mak« them recall upon ocension 
other individuals which are giroflar to them A particular 

idea becomes general by being annoxed to a general term, that Is 
to ft term which from ft customary conjuncuon, has ft relation to 
many other particular ideas and reu^y rcoills thorn in tho 
imaglnatlcm. Abstract ideas aro therefore In themselves indivi 
dua£ however they may become general la tbdr representation. 
The imago In tho mind Is only that of a mrtlcolar object, though 
the gpph^tlan of it in our reasoning bo tho same os if it was 
unlrortftL 

Reid riynxrjcnrsi. Po^touh- E ssay on Abstrectiem) contends 
for tho itund s power of forming gtneral coneoptloni. lie start* 
from tho faculties of discerning difTorODco and agrTenent by 
these we aro enabled to form dosses the names of which aro 
ffeneral tMmes. Such general names may lx> presumed to be tho 
signs of gencrol ooncoptkms. Wo are able to form dlrtinct con 
ooptions of the separate attributes o! onythlng os length breadth, 
figure and so on. Indeed our knowlodgo of a thlim oomists of 
tho Jcuowlcdgo of those attributes we know nothing of the 
osscDCo of on individual apart from these Wo can conceive a 
triangle not merely os on Individual with its aUxilmtet of sixe 
place, and time out to the exclnnon of thcao Individufdiiing 
attributes. Attributes insimruble in nature, may yet bo dis- 
joined in our conception. The general names of attriinites are 
apphcablo to many mdlviduais In tho same sense whida cannot 
he if thoTO are no general conCoptioni. 

Enid roferi to tho history of the question of Rcohsm and 
Nominalism. He dwelb chiefly on tho viewi of Berkeley and of 
Hume, declaring them to bo no other tTian the opinions of the 
Nominalists and of Hobbes. On tho whole ho confesses Hs 
fgnoranoo of tho manner how wo conceivo urdTcrsols, odmitting, 
at tho same time that it cannot bo by images of tWri, for .noro 
eon be no image of a unlvcroal. In foot, Edd t portion coincides 
•very neariy with Conceptualism. 

Duoaui erEWAM avow* himself on the side of Nommaliim 
and dednoee from tho doctnno what he oonsidcirs important cciv- 
scquoncet. There are two ways of seudng hold of general truths 
either by flxmg the attention on oim mdmdoal in such a in*wTu;n- 
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that our reasonmg may involve no circumstances but what are 
common to the whole genus, — or, (laying aside entirely the con- 
sideration of things), by means of general terms In either case, 
our conclusions must be general The first method is exemplified 
m the diagrams of Geometry, the second, m the symbols of Algebra 

The Abstract Idea is nothmg more than the quality or quahties 
wherem different mdividuals resemble one another Abstraction 
18 the power of attending to the resembling attributes, and 
neglecting the pomts of difference 

Although Stewart iS thus an avowed nohunalist, he yet failed 
to see the mcompatibihty between his doctrine and the theory of 
innate ideas, or tbe ongm he assigns to such notions as ‘ causation, 
tune, number, truth, certamty, probabihty, extension , ’ which 
relate, he says, to things bearing no resemblanee either to any of 
the sensible qualities of matter, or to any contmuous mental 
operation In short, we can have no idea of cause, apart alto- 
gether from causation m the concrete, as given us by perception 
through sense 

Thoatas Beown expresses the generalizing process thus There 
IS, m the first place, the perception of two or more objects , ia the 
second place, the feehng or notion [better mnsciouaness] of their 
resemblance , and, lastly, the expression of this common relative 
feehng by a name, afterwards used as a general name for all those 
objects, the perception of which is followed by the same common 
feehng of resemblance Brown thus approaches to the mam 
position of Nominalism, the aflfirmation of Besemblance among 
particular objects, but he lays himself open to criticism by his 
mode of expressmg this fact of resemblance , he calls it ^ a feehng,’ 
‘a general notion,’ ‘a common relative feehng,’ ^a common 
feehng of relation ’ all which are awkward and confused modes 
of statmg that we perceive or discern the hkeness of the particulars 
m question The term ‘feehng’ is inappropriate as givmg an 
emotional character to an mtellectual fact 

In cnticismg Berkeley’s han dlin g of geometrical demon- 
stration, Brown mamtams that we have stdl a general notion, or 
‘relative feehng,’ of the circumstances of agreement of particular 
thmgs, without which general notion of a hne, or a triangle, 
he thmks the demonstrations impossible and absurd He says 
it is the very nature of a gener^ notion not to be particular 
for who can pamt or particularize a mere relation? This is, on 
Brown’s part, the vague mode of affinmng that a general word 
desig;nates certam particulars, together with the fact of their 
resemblance As to the difficulty connected with mathematical 
demonstration, the remark may be made, that if the use of the 
general word ‘ triangle ’ tmphes the resemblance of a given fig;ure 
to a great number of othei* figures, then so far as that resemblance 
goes, what is proved of one is proved of all , and no fictitious 
triangle in the abstract is required The affirmation of resem- 
blance carries with it the ‘ parity of reasonmg ’ assigned as the 
mode of geometrical proof 
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HAinLTOS regnrdi the whole ctmlnrvuiiy of NominAllsm and 
Ooncoptoalimi at fotmdod on the amU^ty of the tonni em 
The oppotite partiet are anbetonualljr at one Ilad our 
Dntith philotopncri boon aware of the LoTbiuttian distanotlon of 
Intaitive and Dymbolical Knowlod^ and had we, Hko the 
Gennani, different terma like and ^ntcAauajw to donoto 

different kindt of thooght, there womd have boon at little differ 
ynrw of Opinion in regard to the nature of ecncral notionfl in 
coontry a* in the Empire. "With ns, Idea, Notion Con 
coptxon, do. are oonfoonde^ ^ applied by different phfloeopberi 
In different wmsea. I must put the reader on his against 

Dr Thomas Drown s ipccnlations on this snbjoot. Ilia own doo- 
tzme of tmirersals in to for as it is pocoliar is •elf-oontradiotorr 
find nothing be more erronoona than his statoment of the 
doctrine held by others, especially ^ the Nommnlists, 

In some parts of his wntings, Hamilton expreeses the Noml 
nahstio now with great exaotneee while m others and in his 
Xiogioel Kjtiem gaoeraOr he admits a ions of Con ceptualism. 
(Boe possigea quoted in Mill e Hamiltoai, chap. XVXL) Ho con 
sidars that there are thooghts each as cannot be rtTpnaonted in 
the imagination, as tie tMgii ng^etted by a ^erai ton (Edition 
of field, p. 300) He also holds that wo hare a prtan absirttci 
ideas of Space and Time a new difBcnlt to reooncQe with 
Nominalism. 

Ja^ces Mux introdooed tome norelW into the mode of deeciib 
fng the idea eorresponding to a general term. Snppoee be nyi 
the word/oot has bocsi aaeoclatea in the mind of a i^hlld with erne 
foot only it will In that oase call np the idea of that one, and not 
of the other Suppose next, that tne same name foot Wgins to 
be applied to the child s other foot. The sound is now sssc^ted 
not ocmstantly with one thi^ but sometimes with one thing snd 
sometimes with another The oonsoqoenoe Is that it ftsHw np 
KfMtxxtim fie one and $ometime» oth^ A g ain , the word man 
is flrst applied to an indlndoal at first, therefore, it r;an»i to mlnf! 
that indindosl it is then applied to another and another njid 
thus acquiree the power of oslling up any one or more of a large 
number indiffermily The result is that the word beoomee aseo- 
ciated with the idea of a crowd a oomplex wTid Indistinct idea. 
Thus the word man is not a wurd harnig a rery simple idea, as 
was the opinion of the Baalists nor a word havhig no id« at all, 
as was the rlew of the NonnnaHsts but a word ftTling tip an 
ind efini te immber of idaaa, by the power of ftssooianra and 
forming th em into one very complex, and indistinct, bnt not 
therefore TmlntalHgThlA, idea. 

In this mode of stating the nature of the general idea, the 
anther has iwought into view one part of the operation, not pre- 
vlonaty laid stress npon the fact that the general name bnngs to 
mind the particnlars as a Aoa< whioh is an important part the 
case. In m s kin g general afBnnaticau we most he perpetually 
running over the particulars, to see that our general&y oonfliots 
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■with none of them , this constitutes the arduousness of general or 
abstract reasoning Still, exception has been taken to the phrase 
‘ a complex and mdistmct idea’ apphed to the association -with a 
general name , and a more guarded expression is desirable The 
author’s meamng is, first, that the name recalls not onemdindual, 
but many, and secondly, that a certain indistinctness belong to 
our conception of the crowd Both statements, u ith some explana- 
tion, are true We do recall a number of individuals, m a rapid 
senes , we can hardly bo said to have them all before us at a 
glance , that would happen only if we had actually seen an as- 
sembled host , we pass from one to the others by rapid transitions 
In the second place, as a consequence of the rapidity of the transi- 
tions, and of our examinmg the mdividuals only ivith reference to 
one pomt, we may be said to have an mdistmct, or partial image 
of each , it bemg the tendency of the nimd, in rapid thmlong, to 
economize attention, by neglecting all the aspects of an object not 
relevant at the time In speaking of what is common to birds, 
say ‘ feathers,’ we glance humedly at a number of mdividuals, but 
we do not unfold to -view the full mdividuahty of each The more 
complex a thmg is, the greater the number of separate glances 
requisite to comprehend it, both at first and m the memory , we 
may therefore stop short at a partial "view, but this is not to be 
cordounded -with an abstract idea m the meanmg of Conceptualism. 

SAiTOEL Baxley (Letters on the Human JVIind, Vols I , n ) 
has exammed with great care the doctrme of general terms, bemg ' 
of opmion ‘ that a complete mastery of this part of mental philo- ^ 
sophy furnishes a key for most of the difBculties besettmg the 
subject, and throws a powerful light on all speculation whatso- 
ever ’ He makes full use of the nommahstic theory m refutmg 
Innate Ideas i 

Accordmg to him, there is no essential difference between J 
what passes m the nund when proper names are heard, and when / 
general names are heard The peculiar feature, m the case off 
general names, may be stated to be, that there is possibly anw 
frequently, but not necessarily, a greater range m the mental 
representations called up by any smgle appellation, still there 
nothmg but an mdividual image, or a group or a succession of 
mdividual images or representations passmg through the nund 
It must be obvious, on reflection, that this is, m truth, the only 
possible effect of general terms We rank individual objects under 
a common name, on account of their resemblance to each other in 
one or more respects , and wken we use such an appellation, the 
utmost that the nature of the case allows us to do, whether the 
name has been imposed by ourselves or others, is to recall to our 
own nunds, or "to those of our hearers, the whole of the smgle 
objects thus classed together This is an extreme case, which, no 
doubt, may happen , but the result is usually far short of such a 
complete ideal muster, and we recall only a very mconsiderable 
part, or even sometimes only one, of the objects covered by the 
general term It also appears that, if the ideas thus raised up 
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are fomeHmcs vnjmo and indcfinlto the Bomo qualiHos frcqnontly 
charaotorlio the idwi* Ttdsod np by proper nomoi and attend oven 
the perception of crtomal object*. 


B — Tha Onqin of Knmdedge — E^jencnco and XniuiLmj 
p 188. 

The dialognce of Plato present a nnmbcr of difTcront Tinra of 
the natnro and ongin of knowiodgo. One of tho most ebanw 
tonstio, the doctnno of ifaniatsemee, as sot forth In the Phtodma 
Phaidon, and Menem suppose* tho ionl in a pro-<ndstent state to 
hftTO liTod in the oontcmploUon of the Eternal Ideas, and, when 
joined to a lx>dr to have brought amr tlamboring recoUoctlon* 
of them, rorirnblo by tho impreamons of senBO all cognition, but 
espodaliy tho tmo consists In enoh awnktnuop of tho minds 
ancient hnoarlodge lying dormant. This Is a hlgoly poetical pre- 
sentation of the later doctnno of Innato Ideas. In tho Ropnolio 
with tho tamo fundamental ooncopdon of tho origin of knowledge 
he distingnishos lU diffmnt grade* Gponfttcm of Intdllpldosis 
opposed to OTUiiioa of Bonsihle*, and again each of thorn molude* 
a jngher ond lower form— Cognition « iiTtw* or Dfanoia a* it 1* 
ducct or mdircot, and Opinion may be IWfy' or more Ckw^ure, 
The most explicit dlsotusion of the question What is knowlodge F 
is in tho Tbemtotus, There, whQo at the ond he does sot protemd 
to hare given any sotUomont in tho oonrvo of the argnmont against 
tho rodttfition of knowlod^ to •enso-pcrcepbon ho edrance* 
a pecoUar theory When the mind porcmves sonsihle qnalltice 
hardnots, he^ rweotnets. £c. it pcrcelres them not trifA but 
iArtmph, tho aonse*. This at Urth aira equally m all hat some 
few "^gonig OTor and comporing rimple imprcedcms of Kuise, 
oome to Be able to apprehendl bosidc* ozisteDCO (essence and sab- 
stance) KUnonecB, dlffcrcnoo, likaness, nnlikcaiecs good, nnd eriL 
£o., wbero the apprehension is by tho mind, of it^f alone, gnd 
wlthont any aid of bodily organa. Tbla Is a remarkable view 
because ns has been obserred, be suppose* tbe*o eognibon* to be 
developed only out of the rovlw end oomponaon of facta of iense 
and only fay a select few — two points wherein he is at rananoo 
with the oommon supporters of native mental intuitioni (See 
Grotei Plato n p 370 sej) 

We ahall next adrert to Ajubtotls’s emfanems In regard to the 
existence of a olaaa of pnmaiy or adf-erldaiit tmtha, f^ln-lmTng a 
right to be believed on the authority of Oommon Sense, without 
either warr ant or limit from oxpenenoe. 

Sir Wnham Hamilton (in hislhawirtatiana on Reid, Appendix, 
p. 7 1 1 773) enrolls Aristotle with confidanoo among tho philoso- 
pher* that have vindicated tho authority of Common Sense, as 
accrediting certain n ni rer ao l tmtha, indopemdent of expenenoe 
and impoang a nocee«ity of bellof such as experience never eati 
Imposa Tct, of all the AnstotoUan postago* dted by Bir W 
oO 
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Hamilton to establisli tbis position, only ono (that from tho 
Nicomachoan Ethics, X , 2, p 772, markcrl / by Hamilton) 
has any real force , and that is counters ailed by numerous others 
that he leaves unnoticed, as "well as by the marked general tenor 
of Aristotle’s vuitings 

In regard to Anstotle, there are tv o points to bo evamined — 

1 What position does ho take up in respect to the authority 

of Common Sense ° 

2 What doctrmo does he lay doivn about tho first jrrtn- 

apxa or bogmiiings of scientific reasoning — the dp\ai 
ffv\Xnyi<TTiKai ® 

I —That Anstotle did notiegnrd Cause, Substance, Time, &c , as 
Intuitions, IS shovui by the subtle and elaborate reasomngs that 
he employs to exjilain them, and by the censure that ho bestovrs 
on tho erroneous explanations and shortcc mings of others Indeed, 
m regard to Causahty, vhen ve read the great and perplexing 
diversity of moaning vhich Anstotle (and Plato before him in the 
Pheedon) recognizes as belonging to this tenn, vre cannot but bo 
surpnsed to find modem philosophers treating it as enunciating 
a simple and mtmtivc idea But as to Common Sense — taking 
the term as above explained, and as it is usually undei stood by 
those that have no particidar theorj’- to support— Anstotle takes 
up a position at once distinct and instructive , a position (to use 
the phraseology of Kant) not dogmatical, but cntical He con- 
stantly notices and reports the afimnations of Common Sense , ha 
speaks of it with respect, and assigns to it a qualified value, partly 
as helpmg us to survey the subject on all sides, partly as a happy 
confirmation, where it comcides with what has been proved other- 
wise , but he does not appeal to it as authority in itself trust- 
worthy or imperative 

Common Sense belongs to the region of opimon How, the 
distinction between matters of Opinion on the one hand, and 
matters of Science or Cogmtion on the other, is a marked and 
characteristic feature of Aristotle’s philosophy He sets, m 
pomted antithesis, Demonstration, or the method of Science — 
which divides itself into special subjects, each having some special 
prinoijpia of its own, then proceeds by legitimate steps of deductive 
reasorung from such prmnpia, and amves at conclusions some- 
times umversally true, always true for the most part — against 
Khetorio and Dialeotio, which deal with and discuss opimons 
upon all subjects, comparmg opposite arguments, and landmg m 
results more or less probable Contrastmg these two as separate 
hues of mtf Uectual procedure, Anstotle lays down a theory of 
both He recognizes the last as bemg to a great degree the 
common and spontaneous growth of society, while the first is 
from the beginning special, not merely as to subject, but as to 
persons — implying teacher and learner 

Khetonc and Dialectic are treated by Anstotle as analogous 
processes Of the matter of opmion and behef, with which both 
of them deal, he distmguishes three vaneties — 1 Opmions oi 
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belief! entertained W nIL 2 Bytbo majotity 3 Uy a minority 
of Bipcrlor men or by ono man in reipoct to a *aonco ■wLemn ho 
has acquired renowm It n those opinlohs or bcHcfi that tho 
tbotoridan or tho dlnlcctict^ atlocV and defend bringing out all 
tho arguTQoit* avnlUblo for or against each* 

Tlie Ariitotdmn trcatUo cm Ilhotorio open* irith tho foBowinC 
Kordi — Ehetono l« tho coonterpart of Dialcctlo for both of 
them deal irith inch matter* a* do not fall within ony ffpedrd 
toenco but belong m a cortafn way to fbo common Imow 
lodge of aTL Hcneo every mdiTidnm ho* hi* i-haro of both 
greater or lerj for ovtry ono am, op to a certidn point both 
other* and stand oxanunation from otlici* every ono 
tn« to defend himMf ond to aceaso other* To tho tamo pnr 
powj An^lotlo *p<^^ about Dialootic* in tho beginning of tho 
Toplca — Tho Dlalectlo SvUogitm (ho •ava) t^o* it* pro*, 
miid from matters of opinion that i*, from matter* that 
*ocm good to (or am boUeved hyl oH or tho majority orthowioo 
either all tho wise or most of them ortho moat colobrotod, — ~ 
Arutotlo divrinpguhea theao matter* of common opinion or belief 
from throo distinct other matter*, 1 From maQcr* that arc not 
roolly such but only hi apnooronoo in which tho Fmallort otten 
tion KrfScc* to detect tho lolao pretenoo of prohabUitr wbllo no 
ono except a contcntiotii Sophist over thinks of adranemg them. 
On the oontnxT tho r*ol matton of common bdiof am nortr thu* 
palpably ftlso nuthaToaIwa«*omrthingdecpcrthanasiipcrficial 
show 2, From tho 6rst troth* orpnnopifi. upon which SQontiflo 
demonstration proooods, 3 From tho porologisms or foUataoaa 
aMumptions liable to occur In each particular 

adoDCo. 

how wh^t Aristotlo here domjmatea and diifinca as matter* 
of common ojimon and bdlot (rd b-JoW rodode* all that 1* 
tmially meant, and property meant by Cwnmon Scnio what 
i* bolloTod by aH men or by most mcau But Aristotlo doc* not 
claim any warrant or autn^W tor tbo truth of these behots 
on tho ground of their being deuvorenoca of Oommon Bonio and 
acoeptwi (by all or ^ tho majontyj alwny* a* indiiputablo, often 

hilltie* fomo fn a greater »omo In a Ifm* degroo, a* matter* 
whoroonsoTnftthingmaybe taidbothpro and eon, and whereon tho 
fall force of argument on both ridee ought to bo brought out 
notwithstanding tbo luppotod wdl oridouco in the mind* of un 
•dantiflo belioTcr* Though howorer ho encoura^ this iUnl eetto 
di*ou*tlan on both tide*, a* useful ond imtruefire ho never affirm* 
that it can by iteelf le^ to certain sdentiflo oonolurions or to 
anything more than *trong probability on a balanco of the ooun 
termflmg oonederatlona. Tholnnguagothathouso*in*poakingof 
them dalivemnce* of common ionie i* meosurod ajod ju*U After 
diftmgmahiDg the real oommon opinion froia the fallacions iima 

Ariitot Ehator T b Oomuor* Bophbt. ‘ELturVi, p, ITS a. J0. 
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lations of common opmion set up (according to him) by some 
pretenders, he declares, that m all cases of common opimon there 
IS always something more than a mere superficial appearance of 
truth In other words, wherever any opinion is really held by a 
large pubhc, it always deserves the scrutmy of the philosopher, 
to ascertam how far it is erroneous, and, if it be erroneous, by 
what appearances of reason it has been enabled so far to prevail 

Again, at the beginning of the Topica (m which books he gives 
both a theory and precepts of dialectical debate), Aristotle specifies 
four different ends to be served by that treatise It will be useful 
(he says)— 

1 For our own practice m the work of debate If we acquire 
a method and system, we shall find it easier to conduct a debate 
on any new subject, whenever such debate may arise 

2 For our daily mtercourse with the ordinary pubhc "When 
we have made for ourselves a full collection of the opmions held 
by the Many, we shall carry on our conversation with them out 
of their own doctrmes, and not out of doctnnes foreign to their 
mmds , we shall thus be able to brmg them round on any matter 
where we think them in error 

3 For the sciences belonging to philosophy By discussmg 
the difficulties on both sides, we shall more easily discnminate 
truth and falsehood in each separate scientific question 

4 For the first and highest among the principia of each parti- 
cular science These, since they are the first and highest of all, 
cannot be discussed out of principia special and pecuhar to any 
separate science, but must be discussed through the opimons 
commonly received on the subject-matter of each This is the 
mam provmce of Dialectic which, bemg essentially testmg and 
critical, IS connected by some threads with the pn iictpia of all the 
various scientific researches 

"We see thus that Aristotle’s language about Common Opmion 
or Common Sense is very guarded that, instead of citmg it as 
an authority, he carefully discriminates it from Science, and places 
it decidedly on a level lower than science, m respect of evidence 
yet that he recognizes it as essential to be studied by the scientific 
man, with full confrontation of all the reasomngs both for and 
agamst every opimon , not merely because such study will enable 
the scientific man to study and converse mtelhgibly and effi- 
caciously with the vulgar , but also because it will sharpen his 
discernment for the truths of his own science , and because it 
furnishes the only materials for testing and limitmg the first 
princxpia of that science 

n — ■'Till next advert to the judgment of Aristotle re- 
spectin" those principia of science, how he supposes them to be " 
acquirca and verified Ho discnmmates various special sciences 
(geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, Ac ), each of which has its 
owu appropriate matter, and special principia from which it takes 
its departure But there are also certam principia common to 
thorn all and these he considers to full under the cognizance of 
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one gncod oomprelietunve acienoet ^rUoli include* all tHe re*t 
Firrt PMloeopliy or Ontology — tha *0161100 of Ens m it* most 
geDeml touse quaiatus Ena 'wbQe eaoli of Hie sepamto Boimoefl 
confine itself to one eiclutlTe deportment of Ens. The geometer 
does not debate nor pTore the ilrrt pnnapia of his oim Bcdeiico 
natlwff thooe that it ha* in oommem with other •aence* nor 
those pecolmr to itself Ha ta^ the*e for punted, end demon 
ttrate* the oonsoqnenoes tiiut logieully follow from thenn It 
"belongs to the Pint Philowpher to mscusa the prinama of alh 
Aooordingly the provinoe of the First Philoaopher i* nll-oompre- 
henctre oo-extennre-mth tdlthesdenoee. Bo elso is the provinoa 
of the Dialectlaifai alike ell-ooinprehensivB, Thn* far the two 
Bpce but they Hiffpr as to matnod and purpose. The Dialeo^ 
fifflan seoks to cnforoe, confront, and Tulne all tho diflerent 
reesona pro end €On ccusiatcnt and inocmilstent the First PhUo- 
•opber performs this too or snppoaes it to be performed bj other* 
— ^jut proceeds farther namely to determine oertmn axLOms 
that may be trusted as sure ground* (along with certain other 
pnncipia ) for demonstrative conolusiona in science. 

AAstotla deecribes m hla Analytioa ihe process of demonstra- 
tdon, and tho oondition* reqntred to xendar it valid. Bat what is 
the point of dcpaxtnm for this prooesa f AnstotJe declare* that 
them cannot bo a regress wHhont end, demonstrotmg one con 
elusion from oertain premises thAu damonitrating those premises 
from other* and so on. You must arrire ultimately at some pr^ 
miscs that are tbemselvet imdemonstruhle, but that may be 
trusted as pound from whence to start in demonstrating con 
duidons. AU. demonstiutiQFn is cairisd on through a Ta^dd^^ tunn 
which links together the two terms of the oondunon, ttongh 
Itself does not appear m the oonoluaon. Those undemonsfrume 
propcsitians from which demonstratlan begins, mn»t be known 
without a middle term — that la, imfjjediafe/y known they must 
be known m themsalTes — that is not throng any other propo- 
sition* they must be better koown than the ooncloaions deriT^ 
from them they must be propositions first and most knowable, 
Bnt these two last epithet* (Aristotle often repeat*) hare two 
meonings Firit and most knowable ty nature or alwjfuteZy are 
the Tnoel wnireisal 'piopcmtionB first and moct tuowahle to lu 
are those propositions dedanng the pertioular facts of sense. 
These two meamngr designate truths correlative to each other 
bnt at opposite eiiu of the mteHeotual Ime of march 

Of these undemonstrablepruictpia mdispensable as the grounds 
of all demonstratlan, some ara peculiar to wmh separate 
other* SX0 common to several or to *11 Baencee, 'Dieae oommon 
principles were colled Adorns m the TTiftthprmftiniw^ even in the 
time of Ansto tle. Sometnnea indeed he designates them a* 
Ajdoms without any special referaaoe to mathematlca though ho 
also use* the same name to denote other propositions not of tho 
like fundainental character How how do wo oome to know these 
nndemonstrable Axioms and other nnioediate propomtionB or 
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prinapia, since we do not know them by demonstration ? This is 
the second question to he answered, in appreciatmg Aristotle’s 
views about the Philosophy of Common Sense 

He IS very exphcit m his way of answenng this question He 
pronounces it absurd to suppose that these immediate prinapia 
are innate or congemtal, — in other words, that we possess them 
from the begiiinmg, and yet that we remam for a long time 
without any consciousness of possessmg them, seemg that they 
aie the most accurate of all our cognita "What we possess at the 
beginnmg (Aristotle says) is only a mental power of mfenor 
accuracy and digmty We, as well as all other animals, begm 
with a congemtal discnmmative power called sensible perception. 
With many animals, the data of perception are transient, and 
soon disappear altogether, so that the cogmtion of such animals 
consists m nothing but successive acts of sensible perception 
With us, on the contrary, as with some other animals, the data 
of perception are preserved by memory , accordingly onr cogm- 
tions mclude both perceptions and remembrances Farthermore, 
we are distmguished even from the better animals by this difference 
— that with us, but not with them, a rational order of thought 
grows out of such data of perception, when multiphed and long 
preserved And thus, out of perception grows memory out of 
memory of the same matter often repeated, grows experience — 
smce many remembrances of the same thmg constitute one nu- 
merical e:^enence Out of such experience, a farther conse- 
quence arises — Tliat what is one and the same, in all the particulars, 
(the TJmversal or the one alongside of the many) becomes fixed or 
rests steadily withm the mind Herem hes the pnncipium of 
Art, in reference to Agenda, or Facienda — of Science, m reference 
to Entia 

Thus 'these cogmtive prmcipia -are not ongmal and determmate 
possessidns of the nund — nor do they spring from any other mental 
possessidns of a higher cogmtive order, but simply from data 
of sensilSle perception which data arQ like runaway soldiers m a 
pamc — :^st one stops his fiight and halts, then a second follows 
the example, afterwards a third and fourth, until at length an 
orderly! aiTay is obtained Our inmds are so constituted as to 
render Hus possible If a smgle individual impression is thus de- 
tamed,|it wdl presently acquue the character of a Universal m the 
inmd jfor though we perceive the particular, our perception is of 
the universal (i e , when we perceive Kallias, our perception is of 
man generally, not of the man KaUias) Agam, the fixture of 
these ijowest TJmversals m the nund will brmg m those of the 
next highest order , until at length the Summa Genera and the 
absolute Umversals acquire a steady estabhshment therem Thus, 
from tms or that particular animal, we shall rise as high as 
Ammall Umversally and so on from Animal upwards 

We thus see clearly (Aristotle says)— That only by Induction 
can we come to know the first prinapxa of demonstration for it 
IS by this process that sensible perception engraves the Umversal 

1 
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cm crar rnfaids-* TTe begm by fie wixom ikAu (Portimiliirt) imd 
aacend to tlio notion wstwra or nmpHaier (TTnircMala) Somo 
■Tnnng OTU montol hobita that ere oonToreant with troth, aro 
witn capable ot folaohood (roob ai Optiuon and ^lewahig) oQier* 
lie not BO copable bot embrace TnmoTToly troth, and imthing bat 
troth — Knch are Boienoe and Intel^ct (No3c) Intolhsrt is the 
only soTtrco more aocmrate than Bca en ce. Now the prinajri'i 
of IJemonftratioTi ore more acouiate than the Dcmonttratiotia 
thenuelrei — yet thor cannot (m wo hare already observod) be th« 
object* of Soienoe. They mart therefore bo the obieot of what 
is more aocorate than fidnuoe namely of Intellect. Intel 
lect and the object* of Inteiloct will tnns be tbo mnapta of 
Bdenoe ond of the objects of ^onoe. But theoe pnncnplcs are not 
intmtive data or rerelaticma. They are *c<jnisitionB gradually 
mode and there li a regular road whereby we travel up to them, 
quite diitmot from the road wherely we truvd down from them 
to Btnenttflo couelusiona. 

The chapter jntt indicated pi the Analytica Posteriors, attest- 
ing the growth of those univereala that form tho mnctpta of 
demonstratum out of the porticnlarB of sense may b© jflnjrijrated by 
a mmfluy statement m the drvt booh of the Metephysica. Hero, 
after stating that seruibla parcoptiou is oommoh to eJI annuals, ha 
distmguishes the lowest among arum all, who hare thii alcme 
th^ a ola3B next abore them, iroo hare it along with phantasy 
and memory and lome of wnom are intelligent (Ifbe bees) ret 
stQl cannot xeann from bemg destitute of heanng farther another 
class one stage higher who bear and theremre can be taught 
something yet amre only at a scanty sum of otpenano© lasUy 
stni lugh^ the olos* men, who possess a large of phantasy 
memory and expecienoe fruotifymg mto science and art.t 
Bxperienoe (Aristotle says) is ot putioolar facta art and emence 

• Arutot. AnaL Fast. Tl p. 100 b. 2, jTjXtuf in ^pTy rd rpHra 
lTcrj*ty^ yt-wpiCrtr dvayratov cal yip cai olaOijinc o&rw ri caPiXes 
l^roul siso AnoL Post. 1 p 81 d 3 o. 18 — upon which pss«g«y 
\\ sits, in bb note, axpUins ss follow* (p. fit?) Bententis nostn led 
h»o act. Unlrsiwlea propodtiones omne* iuduoticme eohpumnbu' 
qatnQ etUm In ils, qua a •eoebus auxime sLena vidmtnr eiqtUB (at 
msthemitlca, rd U eolptstixme sotersntux * Taateri* qosccam 

eonjonets cunt, inductionB prooenttir «a qon de genere (sp d« linea, de 
eotpoie mslhemsUeo) od quod damonsbatio pertyieat pmdiocmtur cod 
ivrd et omn ^oc nsliin o^oocts slnt. Induetio snUitn Us nlhtnr gujs 
sambos psccdpiontur t nam res siQKiilaTes Mntlantur, sdontla vsro rernm 
linguUriom non dstnr sine inducti ne, non dstnr indnetlo sUie wnsu. 

t Anstot. UetsphT*. A. L 080. t. JC b- 27 fpdvuta pir dvnj roB 
ftavGivtxp 8ffa Sftmrai rAr ataCtar olop jtiXm-o, col tl n 

rwoirrar £XXo ytVoc (wv fonr 

We Tumsik here the line that h* draws between the ini^gooce of 
b^os, depending altogether qpon senses mamoTy and eipmenec^— and the 
higher intaUigoKW which u cuoendded by the use of Isngosge when it 
K-come* poaible to teach ana learn, and when geneml conceptions can 
be (jToaght into view through spprcrpElate namea 
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are of unncrsals Art is attained, ^hcn out of many conceptions 
of expononco tlicro arises one uimcisal persuasion rcsjiocting 
pbenomona similar to each other We maj know that Kalhas, 
Bioh of a certain disease — that Sokrates, hkewisc side of it — that 
A, B, C, and other mdmduals besides, — ha\chccn cured bj agi\en 
remedy, but this persuasion respecting eicr so manj indnidual 
cases, IS luero matter of cxjienenco "Wlien, houeier, mc proceed 
to generalize these cases, and then afiiim that the remedy cures 
all persons suffcimg under the same disease, cireumscnbcd by 
specific maiks— fever or biliousness — this is ait or science One 
man may laioiv the particular cases cmpincallj, without hainng 
generahzed them into a doctrine , mother may hai c ll'nnit the 
general doctnne, with little or no ]>.noM lodge of the particular 
cases Of these two, the last is the i\nscr and more philoj'aphical 
man, but the first may bo the more clTcctne and successful^ as a 
practitioner \ 

In the passage above noticed, Aristotle dravs the lino of intel- 
lectual distmction betw ecu man and the lou or animals If hc^ had 
considered that it ns the preiogatno of man to possess a sHock 
of mtmtivo general truths, ready-made, and mdcjiendenn of 
experience, this i\ as the occasion foi sanng so lie sa} s the enact 
contrarj' No modtm psj chologist could proclaim more fully titan 
Anstotlo hero docs, the dcn^atlon of all general concepts aWl 
general propositions from the iihenomcna of Sense, through tSie 
successive stages of memory, association, companson, abstiact’'''! 
No one could give a more exphcit aclaiou lodgment of Iiiducoui 
from particulars of sense, as the process whereby ve re'b 
ultimately those propositions of the highest universality, ns vfil 
as of the highest ccitamtj , fiom v hence, by legitimate deduct^® 
syllogism, we descend to demonstrate various conclusions Tlcte 
IS nothing in Anstotlo about generalities onginally inherent 
the mind, connate although dormant at first and unloioivn, uiitd 
they are evoked or elicited by the senses nothing to coimtenauce 
that mce distmction eulogized so emphatically by HamiStou 
(p 772, a note) ‘ Cogmtio nostra omnis a mente pnnpfi®! 
ongmem, K Sensibus exordium habet pnmum ’ In^^^^stocie''s 
view, the Senses furnish both origmem and exorih um me succes- 
sive stages of mental procedurfe, whereby we nse from sense to 
nmversal propositions, are multipbed and gradual, without any 
break He even go^s so far as to say that ‘ we have sensible per- 
ception of the IJmversal ’ His language undoubtedly calls for 
much criticism here We shall only say that it discountenances 
altogether the doctnne that represents the Mmd or Intellect as 
an ongmal source of First or Umversal Truths pecubar to itself 
That opuuon is mentioned by Anstotle, but mentioned only to be 
rejected He demes that the mmd possesses any such ready-made 
stores, latent until ehcited mto consciousness Moreover, it is 
remarkable that the groimd whereon he demes it, is much the 
same as that whereon the advocates ,of mtmtions affirm it — ^viz , 
the supreme accuracy of these axioms Anstotle cannot beheve 
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that the Tumi! ioolndee coffnitjont of such Toloe •without boiBS 
oonaaoTU thereof Nor •wfll he grant thnt tho mind ^>o»e«so8 any 
natiTQ and inherent power of ortginating those ineatimablo pn?» 
apf(U Ho dcclaret that they are gonorated in the mind onlv by 
the alow process of induotion« os above dosoribed beginning from 
the pcToeptiTe power (oommon to man 'with animalB) tc^ther 
with that first stage of the mtelhgODce (judging or diaonnunatiTe) 
which ho combmei or Idpnfaites with peroeption, oonridenng it to 
be whlfA congonltai. From tbm hnmble ba^ men con nso to the 
highest grade* of cognition thongh animals oonnot, "Wo even 
become oompeteut (Anstotlo eay») to have senslhlo perception of 
the TJnlveritl in the Trutn TTuVIkm^ wu see iiuia In the ox feeding 
near ns -we see ommoh 

It most be rcmeinbered that when Aristotle in this analytis 
of cognition, tpeoka of Indnctioii, he means induction completely 
and Boonratolyperformcd Jaat aa,wh«n he talks of Demoustiation, 
he intends a go^ and legitimate domoustration and jost as (to uso 
his own illustration in ihe Nioomocheon Ethic*) whm he rcadoni 
npon a harper or other prof®8ionol artist, he always tacitly im 
plies a gooa and. aooompUahed artist. Induofacn, thus tmdorstoodt 
and Demonstration he consider* to bo the two prooessee for obtam 
mg ementifio faith or connotion both of them bemg oUku oogemt 
aim ueoastary but Indnctiou erven more so than D^onstmtion 
becanse if the prtnapui fornisbod by the fonner were not ntcoso^ 
neither oonld the oonolnsions dedo^ from them by the latter ho 
neooesaxy Induction may thus stand alone •without demonstra 
tion, but damoustiutkru pre-suppoeea and poetulato* induotioo 
Aooordingly when Anstotla proceeds to spocafy thoae fanobons of 
mind •wherewith the inductiTe pnnapm and the demonstrated 
oondoilona oorrelate, he refer* both oi them to functions wheruin 
faooording to him) the mind is nnerrmg and infallible — IntaDeot 
(Ntn'c) and. Science. But between thrae twu ha ranks Intelleot 
as tho higher and ho refers the induotivo pnnnjna to IntoDeot. 
He do« not mean that Intellect (N<H«e) generate* or prodnese tbeao 
principloft. On the oontnu y he distinotly negabvp* snoh a anp- 
pomtion, and declares that no gonoratiTe force of this high order 
residfia m the Intelleot while ne tells us, -with equal disSiotiies*, 
that they ate generated from a lower aouree — s«nKiV»lR percoptiou, 

Anstot. AnsL Post. H, 19 p. 99 b 24 d fyopii' drorav 

evpfialim 70!/? tb^M^Mripoc fxerrac y**nmc Xa^iritv — 

^vuiiv TV 5n otr fjfi » olw n. str rol /vowjiV 

iCtv Ijy dpa Ivi ^ nv« 6 tvfuv rvidvnr^ f 

4 f<TTa Totrwv r car tUEpIpuae B*se UeUphj'i. A- 998 s. 1 

Bomo modjni wj chologirts, who admit that genera] proptwUans of* 
lower degree of uttiTersahty sro raised from induction and senae, oonteod 
that pToposhkiQS of the hipest nnlTeisallty are not so raised but ara tha 
intuitiTo offspring of the intellect. Aristotle doM not conntenanoe soch « 
doctrine ho ssyi (Uetaphjs. A. * 08i, a. S2) that tjie»& truths farth^ 
ramore d from seuw are the most driHcnlt to know of sU. If they war* 
Intnitioos, they would In the opmmnn possession of the race. 
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and through tho gradual xipn ard inarch of the inductive process 
To say that they ongmato fioin sonso through Induction, and 
noi ertheloss to icfei them to Intellect (NoDc) as tlicir subjective cor 
iclate — aio not positions inconsistent inth each other, in the^neu of 
Anstotlo He cxpi cssh distinguishes the t\\ o points, ns rcqiiinug 
to be separately do ilt A\nth Ba refcmiig the pniiripirt to Intolhict 
(NoDi), ho does not intend to indic itc their geuemting source, but 
thoir evidentiary' value and dignity aaIiou generated and matured 
They possess, in his aucaa', the lua"' nniiin of dignity , certainty, 
cogency, and necessity', because it is from them that ca cn Deraon- 
stiation denves the necessity of its conclusions, accordingly (pur- 
suant to tho inclination of the ancient philosophers for presuming 
athnity and commensurate dignity' bctAA ecu tho Cognitum and the 
Cognoscens), they belong ns objcctiA c correlates to the most im- 
ernng cognitiAC function — tho Intellect (Nor/c) It is the Intellect 
that grasps these principles, and applies them to their legitimate 
purpose of scientific demonsfration , hence, Aristotle calls Intellect 
not only' the pnnapuim of iSciencc, but the jirincipium principn 
In the Analytica, from aaIucIi aac haAo hiihcrto cited, Aristotle 
explains the structure of the sy llogisni and the process of demon- 
stration He has m aucav mainly (though not exclusively) the 
more exact sciences, arithmetic, geometry', astronomy', Ac But 
he expressly tells us that all dcpaidmcnts of inquiry' are not cap- 
able of this exactness , that some come nearer to it than others , 
that Avo must be careful to rcqmro no moie exactness from each 
than the subject adimts , and that the method adopted by ns 
must be such as aviII attain tho admissible maximiira of exact- 
ness Noav, each subject has some pnncipia, and among them 
defimtions, pecuhar to itself, though there are also some prin- 
cjpia common to aU, and essential to tho maich of each In 
some departments of study (Anstotlo says) aa'G got our vioav 
of prtncipja or first pnnciples by induction , in others, by 
sensible perception, in others agam, by habitual action m a 
certam Avay , and by vanous other processes also In each, 
it is important to look for first pnnciples in the Avay natur- 
ally appropnate to the matter before us , for this is more than 
Ijalf of the Avhole work , upon nght first pnnciples aauU mainly 
depend the value of our conclusions For Avhat concerns Ethics, 
Anstotle tells us that the first principles are acquired through a 
couise of Avell directed habitual action, and that they aviU be 
acquued easily, as Avell as certainly, if such a course be enforced 
on youth from the begmnmg In the beginning of the Physica, 
he starts from that antithesis, so often found m lus Avntmgs, 
betAveen Avhat is more knoAvable to us, and Avhat is more knoAvable 
absolutely or by nature The natural march of knoAvledge is to 
ascend from the first of these two termmi (particulars of sense) 
upAvard to the second or opposite* — and then to descend down- 
ward by demonstration or deduction The fact of motion he 


* See also Anstot Metaphys Z p 102Q, b 1-14 
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pTorei (agoinit ileUasru and Itoncnidcn) by on eipToas appool to 
uidTicticmi a* gufficicnt and oouclowra e^donoe. In pnyricial 
scdaiCD (b* mji) tbe final Appeal mnit bo to the tbmn am faota 
porcciTod by eonso. In the trootbe De Casio be loys u down that 
the prtAdjrta mtut bo bamogoiiooafl with the nuittors they bo* 
long to tho jmncipta of percolTable mAttan mnst bo theTiiBd.T 6 i 
pcrwivablo f thoeo of eternal matters mttrt be otemol thoee of 
peruhablo mattgrs pariihable. 

The treohsos ecmpofing the Organon stand apart among 
AJietotle 8 worts. In them ue nndortoj^ (for the first time in tho 
history of manHnd) the aystomotio study of rigmfloant propoti 
tions ennaciative of truth end falsehood, rio analyzes thtrfr 
oonftrtncnt elements he sisotaflos the oondiUons dotcrmmlng 
the botuittoncy or mctmsistency of such propositious one with 
enotbar he t^hea to- armngo the impositions In such wayi as 
to detect and dismiss the inoonadsfent, ico^Jing our hold of the oon 
sistonL Here the sigmfloation of towns and prepomfions is nerer 
out of sight the foots and reohtice of natnie are rogurded as so 
nguified. Now oU language become rignifimnt only through the 
oonvcntioa of ma uki no, according to Aristotle • express dwlora 
tion it 18 used by spoakers to communicate what thev mean, to 
hpiuners that usdontoid thom. We see thus that ha these tree, 
tises the subiective point of tIow la brought into the foro youn d 
tho enunaiaaan of what we eoe remember b^Um e disbeUere 
doubt antiispata, &0. It li not meant that the objeottro pomt of 
T10W IS dliminatod but that it is taken in Imphcatian with, and 
in dopendenoe upon, the cabjeetive. Neathar the one dot the 
other IS dropped or hidden It is undecr this double and oonioint 
point of riew that Aristotle, in the Orctoion, proeents to us not 
Cniy the prooessos of demonstration and confotstion, but also the 
fandomentol JJr^Ac^Jno or axioma thereof which axioms m the 
Ajoaljtica Postenora (as we have already seen) he expressly de- 
darea to ongmato from the data of seme, imA to be Toised and 
guaerahxed by induction. 

Such is the way that Aristotle TOpTeeents the fundamental 
prindplee of ByUogiftio demonstratioii, when he deals with them 
u portions of logic- But wo also find him dealing with them aa 
portions of Ontology or First Phfloeophy (this bemg his Tnnnr..n- 
of oharnotermi^ nis own treatise, now ootomonly known as tho 
Jfcfapftyrica) To that sdenoe he decodee after some preliminary 
debate, that the task of fonnniatmg and defending the 
belong because the application of these bxioTimuquitounreerml, 
for all grades and vanoties of Eutia. Ontology treats of Ett m 
its largest sense, with all its propoitios guatesua Eua, mcluding 
TTnum, Malta, Idem, DivurSnm Postemis, Pnus, Genus, Species 
Totum, Partes Ao. Now Ontology u with Aristotle a purely 
objective saenoe that is, a icaenoe -wherem the subjeotivo £s 
dropt out of sight^ and no oooount taken of it, — or wherem (to 
state the ssme fact m the language of relahvitv) the believing and 
reasoning subject is supposed constant. Ontology is the most 
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comprelicnsive among all tlio objective Rcionccs Each of these 
sciences singles out a certnm portion of it for special study In 
treatmg the logical axioms as poitions of Ontology, Anstotlo 
undeidakes to show their objective value , and this purpose, while 
it carries him away from the pomt of view that v o remarked as 
prevailing m the Organon, at the same time brings him into con- 
flict with various theories, all of them in Ins time more or less 
current Several philosophers — Heracleitus, Anaxagoras, Demo- 
critus, Protagoias, had projiounded thcones winch ^Anstotle here 
impugns We do not mean that these philosophers expressly 
demed his fundamental axioms (which they pi obably never dis- 
tinctly stated to themsehes, and which Aristotle was the first to 
formulate), but their theories w ere to a certain extent inconsistent 
with these axioms, and -wcio regarded by Anstotle as w'hoUy m- 
con^tent 

The two axioms announced in the Metaphj’-sica, and vindicated 
by Anstotle, are- - 

1 The Maxim of Contradiction — It is impossible for the same 
thmg to be and not to be , It is impossible for the same to belong 
and not to belong to the same, at the same time and in the same 
sense Tlus is the statement of the Maxim as a foimula of Ont- 
ology Announced as a formula of Logic, it -would stand thus — 
The same proposition cannot be both true and false at the same 
time , You cannot both beheve and disbehevo the same proposition 
at the same time , You cannot believe, at the same tune, proposi- 
tions contrary or contradictory These last-mentioned formulce 
are the logical -ways of statuig the axiom They present it m 
reference to the behe-raig or disbehe-ving (nffimiing or denying) 
Subject, distinctly brought to view along wuth the matter beheved, 
not exclusively m reference to the matter beheved, to the omission 
of the behever 

2 The Maxim of Excluded Middle — A given attribute either 
does belong, or does not belong to a subject (? e , provided that it 
has any relation to the subject at all) , there is no medium, no 
real condition mtermediate between the two This is the Onto- 
logical Form ala , and it wall stand thus, when translated into Logic 
— Between a proposition and its contradictory opposite thei e is no 
tenable haltmg ground If you disbeheve the one, you must pass 
at once to the behef of the other , you cannot at the same time 
disbeheve the other 

These two maxims thus teach — the first, that we cannot at the 
same time heheve both a proposition and its contradictory opposite , 
the second, that we cannot at the same tune disbelieve them both * 


* We have here discussed these t-wo maxims chiefly m reference to 
Aristotle’s maimer of presenting them, and to the conceptions of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries An excellent view of the Maxims them- 
selves, in their true meaning and value, will be found in Mr John Stuart 
Mill’s Examination of the Philosophy of Sir Wm Hamilton, chap, xu 
p 462-479 
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Kqtc Heraclmtut, in liis theoty (a theory proTOimdod mooh 
before the time of Protogorea and tna pcr*on» called Sophista) 
domed *11 pormunenoo or dizrability in nature end rtoocniiod 
nothing except perpobial mOremont and ohnngo. He denied both 
durable eubenmeo* end durable attribute* he conridorod nothing 
to be hietang except the nniverwl hnr or principlo of change— the 
ever reneared junction or oo-exiatonoo of oontinnoa and tho per 
petual transition of one contrary Into the pthor This Tiew of 
the facts of nature was adopted oy eororal other physical phflo- 
Bophen bealdo* Indeed ft lay at the bottom of Plato s now 
ooinago — Eational Typos or Forma, at onoo rauTcrsal and reaL 
The TniiTTTn of Contradiction is mtonded by Ariitotlo to con tr or er t 
Hcrucleitua, ftiid to uphold durable substances with definite 
attributes 

A grnn, the theory of Anaxagoras denied all simple bodlos 
fexoepting Nofis) and all daflmte attributes. He held umt every 


thing was mingled with everything else, thongh there mimt be 
some one or other predonunont oonstltnent. In all the changes 
visible throughout nature, there was no generation of anything 
now^but only tho oommg into prominence of some oonstitnent 
that had before been oomparativdy latent. According to this 
theory you could uaithur wholly affirm nor wholly deny any 
attribute of its subject. Both afbmation end denial were untrue 
the real relation be^een the two was something hall way between 
affinnatian and <lfln^ld-, The ©f Excluded hliddlo is TTom 

tabled ty Aristotle a* a dootrtne in oj^vo^tion to this theory of 
AnaxagoTai.t 

Both the two abore-mecntionedtheorice are objecbvn. A third, 
that of Protagoras— Homo Afmswra — brin^ fo rwa rd prommontly 
the subjective and is quite dishnot from catber Anstotle does m 
deed tr^ the Protagorean theory os substantiallT identical with 
that of Heraoleitas and as standing or falling uerewith. This 
teems a nfistake the theory of Promgoros is as much opposed to 
Heraoleitus as to Anstotle, 

IVe have now to see how Aristotle sostsins these two Axioios 


he repeats here what he had declared m the Analytioa Poeteriora 
— th^ they cannot be directly demonstrated thongh they art 
themselves the prmnpta of all deononstration. Borne persons 
indeed thought that these Axioms were damonstroble but this 
is an error prooeeding (be asys) from complete ignorance of 
analytical theory How then, are these axioms to be proved 
agmnst Heraoldtos P Anstotle had told ns In the Analytioa that 
axioms were derived frtnu partioulars of sense by Indu^on, and 
apprdiended or approved by tho Kowc He does not repeat that 
observation here but he intuoates that there is only <m e prooeM 

Boo Greta’s Plato— vob I. oh, 1 p. aS-*8. 

+ Grots — Plato Ae,— cb 1 p 49-47 
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available for defending them, and that proce'^s amount'! to an appeal 
to Induction You can give no ontological reason in support of the 
axioms, except what will ho condemned as a pctilw prmripn , 
you must talcc them in their logical a‘<pcct, as enunciated in signi- 
ficant propositions You must requiie the Ileiaclcitcan advcrsaiy 
to answer some question afinmatuely, in ienns significant both 
to hmigelf and to othcis, and in a pioiiosition dcclanng his belief 
on the pomt If ho mil not do this, j ou can hold no discussion 
with him he might as well bo deaf and dumb he is no better 
than a plant (to use Anstotlc’s own comparison) If ho does it, 
he has bound himself to something dctcmiiii ite first, the sigm- 
fication of the tcims is a fact, excluding uhat is contrarj' or con- 
tradictory , next, in dcclanng his belief, he at the same time 
declares that he docs not believe in the contraiy or contradictory, 
and IS so undci stood by the hcareis Wo may grant hat his 
theory afiii ms — that the subject of a pioposition is conhnually 
under some change or moi enicnt , 3 ot the identity designated by 
its name is still mamtamed,* and many true predications respect- 
mg it lemam true in spite of its partial change The argument 
m defence of the maxim of Contradiction is, that it is a postulate 
unphed m all the particular statements, ns to matters of dady 
expenenco, that a man understands and acts upon when heard 
from his neighbours , a postulate such that, if you deny it, no 
speech is either significant or trustworthy to inform and guide 
those who hear it If the speakoi both a^ms and demos the 
same ifact at once, no information is conveyed, nor can the hearer 
act upon the words Thus, m the Achamenses of Aristophanes, 
Dikaeopolis knocks at the door of Eunpidcs, and inquires iv^hether 
the poet 18 within , Kephisophon, the attendant, answers — 
‘ Eunpides is withm and not Avithin ’ This answer is uiiintel- 
bgible , Dikaeopolis cannot act upon it , until Kephisophon ex- 
plams that ‘not within’ is mtended metaphorically Then, 
again, all the actions in detail of a man’s life are founded upon 
his own belief of some facts and disbehef of other facts , he goes 
to Megara, bebeving that the person ivhom he desires to see is at 
AEegara, and at the same time disbebeving the contrary he acts 
upon his belief, both as to what is good and what is not good, m 
the way of pursuit and avoidance You may cite innumerable 
examples both of speech and action m the detail of bfe, which the 
Heracleitean must go through like other persons ; and when, if he 
proceeded upon his own theory, he could neither give nor receive 
information by speech, nor ground any action upon the behefs 
which he declares to co-exist in his own mind Accordmgly, the 
Heracleitean Kratylus (so Anstotle says) renounced the use of 
affirmative speech, and simply pomted with his finger f 

* This argument is given by Anstotle, Metaph T lOlO, a 6-24, con- 
trasting change card rb iroabv and change Kara rb TTotov 

t 4nstot Metaph V 1010, a 13 Compare Dlato '1 hemtet p 179-180, 
about the aversion of the Heracleiteuns for clear issues and propo- 
sitions 
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He nlarfra oi Goniradlctjoa ia ihotaccst iohooTilj'ihDgfaicTTj 
erpresdon of a poetalato implied in idl »nch partionlnr Bpoechoi as 
commnniwto r™ informatioii. It is prorod liv a very oopoua 
and dircTfifled Indaotloa, from matten of cipcnonco fomiUnr to 
ercry individoal person* It is not less truo in regard to propewi 
tions affirming diangcs, motions or orents, thui in regard to 
tlxoso declaring darablo states or attribntes- 

Tn tbo long pleading of Anstotle on bebolf of tho maxim of 
Oontradiction against tho Iloniclcitcnns* tho portion of it that 
apjicalB to Indaction u tho reallj' fordblo portion conforming as 
It does to what he had laid down in tho Analytical I*o»tcnoTa 
about the indnetiTo ongin of tho prtnapia of dcmoniiration, IIo 

a loys however besides several other dialectical orgmnonts, 
t more Or loss, npon theories of his own and thereforo not 
litoly to weigh much ^th an noruclmtcan theorist who— argu- 
ing os ho did that (bocanso neither snbjoct nor prcdicato wnro over 
unohanged or stablo for two moments together) no tmo proposl 
tion co^d bo framed but was nt tho some time false, and that 
eontranos wero in pcrpotoiil co-oxiefcnco — oould not any 
general roosomng bo inrolvod in greater contjudiotiem and incon 
Sstcncy than ho nt onoo openly proolaimod,* It can only bo shown 
that such a doctrine carmot bo roconoilod with tho neocuritics of 
dailT spoeoh os practised by himsidf ns well m by others, Wo 
read indeed one ingemous argnmont whereby Anstotlo odopts this 
belief in tho c»cxistenco of C^tnrios,'bnt explains it in a manner 
of his own, thrcFUgh his moch employed disttoOTcm between poten 
tiol and actual cxiit43noo. Two oontrancs cannot eo-exist (bo says) 
iaaetuahty bat they both may and do c(wudst, in different eensoi 
—»onc or both of them being ^tentiaL This bowxrror Isothooiy 
totally differont from tbnf of xTowcldtus ocducidcDt only in •wortis 
and in s eamin g It docs indeed eUmmato tho oontradiction but 
that very contradiction formed tho oharootcristlo feature and key 
stone of the Ilcraolcitoan theory Thoooso against this last theory 
is, that it IS at Torianco with psychological foots by incorrtitly 
assuming tho co-cxistonco of contnidioton beliefs in tho rcund and 
that it conflicts both with postulates imphed in tho daily^ oolJoquy 
of detail Wtween man and man, and witn the vohlional proforoncci 
that detonnino individnol ootionu All of theso aro founded on a 
belief m the regular seguenco of our sensations and In tho at 
least temporary duroblhty of combined potential aggregates of 
sensations, -which we enunmato in tho language of doflnito ottribatoa 
belonging to definite suhstancos. Thu language, the oommon 

• This IS stated by AridoUo Wmself (iTetapb T 101 1 a* 15) ei ! ty 
Tii Xiyi* r^i' pi>oy C q i-o&ynt cii5»wrtn» Ivarria yap iinTi> 

mrvr/a XiyoiT^ He hers indued applies tms obtor 

Tation iramedjatoly to the Frotagoreuis, igolDit whom it does not tell 

focteod of the Heroeleitesos, sgsinst whom it does t^ Indeed, the 
whole of the tmsomnff la this part of the Jletsphyiirti, a directed Indis. 
CTimlnstelj and in the mme words against Protsgareons and Hero* 
eltdleons. 
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incduim of coniraunication among non-tlioonzing men, is nrcepted 
ns a bnsis, and is goncrali/cd and rcgnlanrcd, in the logic.il tlieones 
of Aristotle 

The doctnne hero mentioned is vindicated by Anstotlc, not only 
against Ilerncleitus, by asserting tho Maxim of Contradiction, 
but also against Anaxagoras, bj' asserhng the Maxim of Excluded 
hliddle Here wo have the second p) tncijnum of demonstration, 
which if it requiicd to bo defended at all, can only bo defended 
(Idee the firsts liy a process of Induction Aristotle adduces several 
arguments in support of it, some of w Inch in\ oh o an appeal to 
induction, though not broadly or openly avowed , but others of 
them assume ■what adversaries, and Anaxagoras cspeci.illy, were 
not likely to grant We must remember that both Anaxagoras 
and Heracloitus propounded their theories ns portions of physical 
philosophy or of Ontologj'- , and that in their 'time no such logical 
principles and distmctions as those that Aristotle lays do'wn in 
the Organon, had yet been made knowm or pressed upon their 
attention Kow, Aristotle, whdo professing to defend these 
Axioms as data of Ontologj', forgets that they deal with tho logical 
aspect of Ontology, as formulated in methodical propositions 
His -new of the Axioms cannot be propcrlj' appreciated without 
a classification of propositions, such as neither Horacleitus nor 
Anaxagoras found existmg or onginated for themselves Aristotle 
has taught us — what Heracloitus and A'naxagoras had not been 
taught — to distinguish separate propositions as umversal, par- 
ticular and smgular, and to distingmsh pairs of projiDsitions as con- 
trary, sub-contrary, and contradictory To take the simplest case, 
that of a smgular proposition, m regard to which the distmction 
between contrary and contradictory has no apphcation — such as 
the answer (cited above) of Kephisophon about Eunpides Here 
Aristotle would justly contend that the two propositions — 
Euripides is within — Euripides is not within — could not be either 
both of them true, or both of them false that is, that we could 
neither beheve both, nor disbelieve both If Kephisophon had 
answered, Eunpides is neither 'withm, nor not ■withm, Dikaeopohs 
would have found himself as much at a loss "with the two nega- 
tives as he was with the two affirmatives In regard to smgular 
propositions, neither the doctnne of Heracleitus (to beheve both 
affirmation and negation) nor that of Anaxagoras (to disbeheve 
both) IS admissible But when m place of singular propositions, 
we take either umversal or particular propositions, the rule 'to 
follow IS no longer so simple and peremptory The umversal 
affirmative and the universal negative are contrary , the particular 
affirma'tive and the particular negative are siib-contrary , the um- 
versal affirmative and the particular nega'b.ve, or the umversal 
negative and the particular affirmative, are contradictory It is 
now noted in all manuals of Logic, that of two con'trary proposi 
■tions, both cannot be true, but both may be false , that of 'two 
Bub-contranes, both may be true, but both cannot be false , and 
that, of two contradictories, one must be true and the other false 
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Tin SanooLioar &i the modiim^l period the qno«tion m tc 
the Ongm of EiiowlodOT true thrown into the thftde by the (jaea 
Hern ojw the nature and mode of enstonce of TTniTonals, Nerer 
thelow, the d^ ''rrent aides nrro each aupported. On the one hand, 
the extreme cxponcneo-hypothoBia wat reduced to the formula 
often quoted ainco Nxktl tst tn titUfledH quod non pnxu fuent tn 
tnuu on the other we can eee by the argument of Aquinas 
agomat the thcorf of kncrwledge per — omnium itUellig! 

bSium nilu7n«« ont^ouB nolurolttar tnduai that tome did not ihimk 
from the extreme itotement of the oppoeod tiow 

It waa at the oloee of the eoholaatte period, when the queation 
of the uniTorsali was considered at sottloa acainst Boolism (henco- 
forth driTBU to assume masked forms) and their snbjecti^ cha- 
racter whether m the sense of Nominalism or Oonogitualism, was 
held to be estahUahed, that the problem of the CWgm of such 
general ideas b^/brt or *n experience started into fall unportance, 
Xhiring ^e whole course of modem thought it has hold a flrvi 
place among phdosophieal quectiona. 

I)£saiST£a heads the modem morornent m phUoeophy and in 
him we must look for the terms whemin the question was anew 
propounded. Rut, howoTer it « well, even if it wore not in his 
oase poo^esoxT to mdioaue shortly hlj oawral philosophical poaitioru 

1 Froce$^g on the analogy of mathematka he began by 
seeing a prmdiue or principles of indnbitahle cetriarntr imsreon 
to rear a unlr^iw system of knowledge niompeachnblo at emry 
point — ^There is, he deolarod, not a cngle thing that 1 am not 

able to donbt^r_jaIL-irL-qaestionr-w^^® thq "TTr 

doubt ing. Qnt dnubthu; k thmlcmp an d m thinkmgl^impl?^ 
being or existing I am I vnd is tbecrefore, a premosoaon neces- 
taaW true erery tune I prono un oe or ooncoive it . Uogdo erffo sum 
or Sgo sum ra cogrtana is to me the on© thing abaoJutaly mid for . 
ever certain. A-nti not only do I thus know tXof I am, bnt at the*' 
same tuna, tc/ioi I am — a <mrifcuw hang Altbcrogh as yet nothing-^ 
more this I know with perfeot ofarneea and ditixnditsss, 

2. Next he songbt how to pass beyond this primal oertaintji — 
the simple contcurusness of s^ as a thinking being — I find in 
me an idea of perfection, or of an all perfeia bemg called God. 
Like erorythiDg else such an idea must hare its cans©, for I appre- 
hemd, ftggfn wiih perfect cleomees end distancbiees that ont of 
nothing nothmg can oome. Now as erery cans© must mvolre at 
least M much reelity as there is m the effect, an imperfect bemg 
like nmdl cannot be the oouso of such on idea of perfection 
"Whereior© it must b© derived from a higher source, from such an 
all powerful and perfeot being os it portmds who has stamped it 
as his mark upon my mind not to say that already m the very 
idea of such a perfect being the attribute of existence is Imp^ 
as necesaory to hla perfection. Beaidei self therefore, I now- 
know that God exists, and thot he must bo the real cause of my 
own exiiteiTtoe. 

3 In the Ksniaiy of God, in this way pr oved to exist, h© now 
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found a guornntee of tho existence of otlior 'beings, and of a 
matenfirunivei-se — Formerly, no more thought of mine sufficed 
to prove the existence of other beings or oxtenial thmgs , for any- 
thing I Imow, I dreamed, or ns the ^^ctlm of a constant deception 
* But now that I know an all-perfect God to exist, I can bo certam 
[ that everythmg is as ho has constituted me to apprehend it, when, 
[that IS to say, tho apprehension is perfectly clear and distinct 
j. Thus, clearly and distinctly apprehending Bodies to be real ex- 
I temal substances, i e , mdopendent existences vuth real attributes 
^ of Figure, Size, and Motion, modes of one universal and msepar- 
j.able property — Extension, I can be sure that they are such 
I Quahties of colour, sound, heat, Ac , on tho other hand, I can he 
1 equally sure do not, as such, belong to the extended objects, 
\ because, when clearly and distmctly apprehended, they are seen 
to be only varieties of motion m these 

4 The whole nature of Mind being thus understood, from the 
beginmng, as expressed by the one attribute /Thought (construed, 
however, as ThinJung Substance), and tho vhole nature~^ Body, 
at the end,” as summed up in the one attnbute Extension {Extended 
Substance), he found m the muon of Mind and Body in man— m 


man only, for ho regarded tho lower animals as mere automata — 
an explanation of all such phenomena of appetite, bodily feelmg, 
and sensation (colour, sound, Ac , just alluded to) as can ho re- 
ferred neither to Mind nor to Body, taken simply and apart 

Such are the mam positions of Descartes His doctrme of 
Intuition, m so far as it is developed, may now be presented m 
the foUowmg statements — 

V 1 His general method, styled Deduction, whether used m 
reamig the whole edifice of philosophy or applied to special prob- 
lems, requires the positmg of certam mdemonstrable and self- 
evident truths, m regard to which he himself employs the term 
Intuition 


2 First among such mtmtive principles, and apprehended with 
a clearness and distinctness, to the level of which every other truth 

t should be raised, is the certamty of Cogito^ergo^sum Another, 

[ which stands him m even better stead, is Ex mhilo nihil fit^ StiU 
I'other examples are 'What is done cannot be undone , It is im- 
{ possible that the same thmg can at once be and not be Such 
\ truths are ‘ eternal-)’ although m some men they may be obscured 
\jby prejudice'' ' ■" 

3 Amongst Ideas he distmguishes (1) Innate, (2) Adventitious, 

j{S) Factitious or Imagmary The Innate e g , the idea of self as 
existent, of God, Ac , are so named because they neither come 
' adventitiously by way of sense, nor have the character of volun- 
|tary products or fictions of the mind The idea of God he describes 
I as like ‘the workman’s mark left imprmted on his work ’ But, 
at other times, he argues, like many of his successors, for httle 
more than innate faculties or modes of thmkmg, mstead of 
thoughts , pre-dispositions to conceive, mstead of ready-made 
conceptions. ' 
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4. In the Knoviedge of an ohject ^ •ense-percoption tbore Is 
ire thfinamore passire imprctnon. Wliatu roftlond constant in 
y objeot, u a piece of ^mx, nnder all oonditione of seniible change 
iat it is a fcbstanoe -with aftifbatoe of Eitennon, lIoMb^ 
.—a percaved only inifZZfduaffy by direct menial tntpedion or 
witoa. To know snob attribntea nnpbos the ooncoptfly of an 
Imte poaibility of rariatiana of cnioh something gnito beyond 
) scope of Benso, or of Imoginaticm which waits on sense 
3etoro pasring toXooke — the next greet name m the gtmerul 
lory of titmtion^ tt is neoeaaory to take some account of others 
his predecessors 

In the Onrlesian sohool Itself as in Malobinnche, the dlscos- 
n of the question was too much oomplicated with the special 
Hcnlty of fintog a theory of porooption or knowledge to 
dga the chasm feed by Descartes between nmid and matter 
permit of its being followed out bore. But Aesxuld in the 
rt iJoynl Zogne, Chapter L has a short and simple statement, 
nch 6LS it must hare been known to Iiooka, may be briefly 
ticed. 

1 JlS to the nature of Ideas, he emphasises the same dis- 
Lctlon between Image and Idea Imagination and Pure Intel 
rtioa or Ocaoeptioc, wsde by Descartee. Th i ng s mn be daosiy 
ddutinctlyoonoeired, wher^ thereisno adequ^ imsginataon, 

a obiHogon and others of which there is no unaguiatian 
6s£bleatal^4.y Thought, Afflrmati<m, God. This remembered, 
more «TTaftt aooormt can be giren of what an Idee is, these 
hig nothing more clear and simple to explain it by It is 
erything that is in our mind when we can say with truth that 
i can oemoeire a thing in whatsoerer way it may be oonoeared. 

2 As to the Ortyia of Ideas, he oontests the opmixm of a 
liloeopher of rroute (Gassendi), that all knowledge begins from 
use, the rest oeiiig an aflair of Oompoeibon, or Ampliflcation 
id Diminution, or Aooommodatioii ana Analogy fGaMendi, the 
ntemporary andxrYal of Descartes, rejected the Innate theory 
ost sbuuuoosly, and with on expUdiness justifying theinferenoe 
lat apart from Descartes Influonoe, it was a oommcmplaoe in the 
lilosophy of the time Ixiok^i relation to hhn has often been 
anark^l To this, Arnanld, in substanoe objects (1) that it is 
it true at all of certain ideas, and that it is not proper ly true 
! any FbiL The nmple ad£« of Being and Thoo^t (mTolred 
. the proposition Oofftto erpo tttmj nerer entered by any itfrose, 
id are compounded fto m senidble images a-nil the nme 
true of the ideo of God the mind has the faculty of forming 
ich idws for itself and they cannot; without manifest alwurdify 
5 referred to eaise In the next plaoe, all that the impresaicm 
a the sense effects, when it is this that does happem to aruuse tha 
und, is to giTe the mind an occasion to form one idea rather 
lan another and the idea has Terr rarely any resemhloncc to 
hat takes place m the sense and in ree hraui. 

In England, news In strong antitheszs to Locke, were ad 
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vanced by Cudworth, founding not upon Descartes, but upon 
tbe ancients , and, at a still carber date (even than Descartes), 
by Lord Herbert of Cberburj'- 

OuD'WOETn’s views, as explicitly set forth in tbe treatise on 
Eternal and Imniuialh Morahty, were kept back from pubbcation 
until after Locke’s death It will suffice, tbereforc, simply to 
remark (1) that (independently of Cartesian influence) he dis- 
tmguishes between Sense and Fancy on the one hand and Intel- 
lection or the Innate Cognoscitive Pom cr of the Soul on the other, 
(2) that ho defines this power as a faculty the mind has of raismg 
from withm itself Intelbgiblo Ideas and Conceptions of thmgs, 
Intelbgible Reasons of things ('JRuiwncsJ, Ac — eg, Venty, 
Falsity, Cause, Effect, Genus, Species, Hulbty, Contingency, 
Impossibibty, Justice, Duty, ‘ Nothing can bo and not be at the 
same tune ’ (both as proposition and in every one of its words), 
&c , (3) that he understands by knoM ledge of particular thmgs 
the brmgmg and comprehondmg of them under such RaUones, 
and finds that ‘ scientific knowledge is best acquired by the soul’s 
abstraction from the outu’-ord objects of sense, that it may the 
better attend to its oivn mward notions and ideas ’ 

Lord Herbert of CiTERBimY, m his book ‘ Dc Ventate' (1624) 
mamtams the doctnne of Innate Ideas, under the name of Natural 
Instincts Instmet is the first of our faculties brought mto 
play, 08 Discursus (the understanding) is the last , the senses, both 
external and mtemal, commg between them It is the speciabty 
of Instmet to work naturahtcr fie -without Discursus^ , m the 
same way as mmerals and vegetables have a faculty of self-pre- 
servation Notitioe Communes (nearly equivalent to First Prm- 
ciples) are the product of Natural Instmet They are sacred 
prmciples, against which it is unla-wful to contend, and are guar- 
anteed by nature itself If it be a common notion that Nature 
does nothmg m vam, it is the same as if Nature herself spake — ‘ I 
do nothmg m vam ’ The truth of Common notions is perceived 
immediately, at first sight, so presentmg a contrast to the slow and 
uncertam steps of the Discursive faculty 

How, then, are those notions to be discovered ? It is by ‘ our 
method,’ which Herbert annoimces -with great emphasis There 
IS no Philosophy or Religion so bemghted but has its o-vra special 
truth, mingled, it may be, with error , and the piire^ metal can be 
extracted fiom the ore by ‘ our method ’ The great criterion, as 
he never wearies of repeatmg, is universality what is accepted by 
all men must be true, and can arise from no source except natural > 
instmet IJmversal consent is to be gathered from laws, rehgionSj 
philosophies, and books Thus Rehgion is a common notion, for 
there is no nation or age -without rehgion The next thing to be 
considered is — ^what pomts are universally agreed to This can 
be ascertained only by actually brmgmg togettier and siftmg all 
rehgions If this method (which is the 'only sure one) be con- 
Ba.dered too laborious, Herbert pomts out the easier mode of seli- 
examination , if you exanune your faculties, you "will find God 
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eitd Tlrtue giTtai «a citcro^ and wdrcrtal tnxths, Ercry trutii is 
*tte*t«d by some Iscralty error W none 

Bat in tMs introipwrtion the dlstnvction must bo bomo in 
mind between rmfoj m, of whl^ tbe ©nseipiuTn is without 
the mind, and rm/a# tnt^edui which dopends on tho mind 
alone in fine, between propositions always and orcrywhero 
bne ftnil propootlotti true only hero and now [This 
seems to be an epproceh, in ortnythinc except the name 
to the criterion of afterwards bronpht forward by 

liibniti.] The mind is not a fatiit/a rosa bnt rather a tiofd boolc, 
that opens on the presentation of objects. Until called forth by 
objects, tho common notions ore latent. It is foUy to snpposo 
that they are brought in with tho objects they exist inde- 
pendently bong placed in tia by uaturo Nor Is it ony real diffi 
cnltp that we do not undentana how thoeo notions am rikated 
as httle do wo nndostond how tench or taster or smell is 
produced. 

All common notions are not independent of Dttctims bnt such 
as are may bo determined by tho foDowinff cbaracteri, (1) 
Pnonfy instinct precedes Z)ijcitrsii« and as ahrendy obsoTrod, is 
in anir^B tho facuTty of self prcscrration- In a hoi^ built with 
regolanty baraty of symmctiT is obsorred by noturul instinct, 
long before reason oomes in with Its ostiniate of tho proportionj of 
the parts. (2} lodepnKlaw. Whan a oommon notion has boon 
obtained by obserration, it may bo dedocfblo from somo prior 
truth. 13101 hbm is an animni doponds for its truth upon the 
ultimste prindple that whatever aiTects onr faculties in the Bumo 
manner u tho some so for as we are concerned. OnlT tho ultunato 
or uaderired truths are attributed to Naturt. Instinct. (S) Uni 
wsaJify (excepting idiots and madmen) (41 Ocrtatnfy Thoso 
ntmapies possess &e highest autbonty and, il understood, cannot 
be denied. {6) Fontmount Utility (' NnntiUu J 'Without oommon 
notions, there would bo no pnnaj^ of self pTosorration they am 
thereforo easentlid to the existence of tba race or the indindual. 
(6) Immediacy Tho truth of them Is seen nttJTa inierponta mortu 

•lomr Locisz. Looke discusses tbe subjoct of innate ipeoula- 
tive principles in bis Eswy on the Human Understanding B L, 
ohapa, 2 4. Innate pnuciplcs ere a class of notions stamped on 
tho mind, which the s^ hrings into the world with it. Am there 
any such ? Certainly not, If it is shown how men may reach all 
the knowledge they hare without such ideas. For it would be 
absurd to say that colour was Ttmain m & yosti that hmi eyes. 
Ixicke 1 refutatiou paToa tho way for the fundamental pruuaple of 
his psychology that oE our knowledge and Ideas arise from sense 
and reflection. 

L. The fimt argument for muate ideas is that oertam piiiKiiples 
are admitted as true umvertaUv To this Locke answers, that ^ 
argument breaki down (1) If any other way can be pointed out 
wherely this uniTersal assent maybe attained. (2) There are no 
prinaplea untversaDy admitted. T jee two that hare a high title 
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to 1)0 coii'odcrcd iiinntc ' •wluitc'or ii,’ nod ‘jt i*) impf ^^tfhlo 
for tlic finmc lliiog to 1)0 nod not to Ix' ' Iho'^n prcrpTl’rtinrfH nfo 
to n piciit plirt ol oinolood wliollj uolvllfnvo Tlicj nro unhio\\'n 
to cluldrcn nod idiol"), nod po tlif\ nrc not uon nocrptod 
It •\\ovild be a tootradicl loo tbnt ibo ''0 propositions nro im- 

printed on llie mind, iMfliont Ihr nnod boin^ tonscious of tlicm 
That an idea is in tbo nodor-'tandmg, cm onl\ niean tbat it is 
understood lienee, if iliore wen* inua(o ideas, tbc} oiiglit to be 
present in cbildron nod in idiofs, ns well ns in otbi'rs 

2 To a\oid those exccjitions, the miui rsabtj is nfiinncsl wnth 

quabfications , it is said that nil jnni to those principles 

when tbe> conic to tbo use of re ison This tan onl\ me m citlicr 
tbat the tune of discoicnnp those iinlne inscriptions is wlieii men 
come to the use of reason, or (hat reason assmfs in the discoicrj* of 
them (1) If re ison discoieicd those j)nnci])tcs, that would not 
prove them inneto, for hj re ison uo disi o\or man} truths that 
nro not innate Itoason, as the facuK} of dcflticin" one truth 
from another, plainly cannot lead to innate principles Itoason 
should no more bo ncccssan to dei ipher tlioso native inscriptions, 
than to make our c\cs perceno ansiblu objects (2) The coming 
to the use of reason is not the time of first kiiomng those maxims 
How many instances Inue we of the exercise of re ison b} children 
before they loam tbat ‘wliale\cr is, is’ ' Alan} ilhtcmlc people 
and savages, long after tlioy come to tbo use of rcitson, are alto- 
gether Ignorant of maxims so general Those truths arc never 
knowm before the use of reason, but nia} posstbl} bo assented to 
some tune after duniig a man’s life , and the same ma} bo said of 
all other know able truths (3) If coming to the use of reason 
were tbo time of discoi enng tlio alleged innate notions, it w ould 
not prove them innate For why should a notion bo uinate be- 
cause it IS fii-st knoivn w lion an entirely distinct faculty of the 
mind begms to exert itself ? It w ould bo ns good an argument, 
(and as near tbo truth) to say tbat those maxims "were first 
assented to when men came to the use of speech 

3 Another form of the argument is, that ns soon as the pro- 
positions are heard, and their terms understood, they are assented 
to Maxims that the mmd, ivithout any teaching and at the 
very first proposal, assents to, nro surely innate (1) But assent at 
first hearmg is characteristic of a multitude of truths , such as, 
‘ one and two are equal to three,’ ‘ two bodies cannot he in the 
same place,’ ‘ white is not black,’ ‘ a square is not a circle,’ &c 
To every one of these, every man in his wits must assent at first 
hearmg Ami smee no proposition can be innate, unless the 
ideas composmg it be innate, then our ideas of colours, tastes, 
sounds, &o , will be innate Nor can it be said that those pro- 
positions about concrete objects are drawn as consequences from 
the more general innate propositions, since the concrete judgments 
are known long before the abstract form,- (2) Moreover, the 
argument of assent at first hearing supposes that those maxinis 
may be unknown till proposed. For if they were ingramed in 
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fbe tttlnd, wlij need they ho proposed In order to pin assent f 
Boob pre^iosing make them doowirP Then the teaching of men 
1 j better the Impression of nntnro, an opinion not favoumblo 
to the anthority of innate truths. (3) It ti somctlmei Kud that 
the Tn^nil has an Implicit knowlod^ of those principles but not 
an explicit beforo tbo first bearing Tho only meaning that can 
be assigned to Implicit or Tirtnal knowlrd^pi, u that tho mind Is 
capable of knoiri^ those principles. This Is equally true of ell 
knowiedge, whether Innate or not. (4) Tho argument of assent 
era first hearing Is on the false snppositicm of no precoding teach* 
lug 1 . 0 W the words, and the tnoeningi of tho words, oxproosing 
the innate Ideas, ^vo boon learned. And not only oo out tho 
ideas that enter into the propoatlons ore also acquired. If then 
WB take but of a proposition tho Ideas In it and the words what 
remains innate ? A ciuld ossenta to the proposition, on apple Is 
not fire, before It understanda tho tcnni of the roaTim it Is 
impossiblo for the same thing to be ■T\d not to bo and oonio* 
qucntly boforo It gsti as»ont to the more gonenil proposition. In 
candaiian Locke sums up if thore woro innate luctu, they would 
be found in all men thore an no Ideas found in all men hence 
there are no innate ideas. Be odds some further considoTations 
by wayof supporting this ooncloaloti- 

4 ^ose maxtcQi are not tbo first known, for ohOdren do not 
know thom. How explain such ignomneo of notions, imprinted 
on tho mind in indeliblo chanetors, to be tho foundation of qH 
aoaoircid knowledge f OhQdran distlngnisb between the num 
and the oat wtUmt the aid of tho manm that tho same thing 
cannot be and not be— for that Is a maxim wholly unknown to 
them. If ohlldrcfu brought but truths into tho wond with thorn 
euoh truths ought to appear eoriy whereas bemg made up of 
abstract terms, ^oy appear late 

0 Innate ideas appear loost where what is innate shows itself 
dearest. Ohildrcn, aarages illiterate people being tho least cor 
rupted by custom or borrowed opinions ought to exhibit those 
innate notions — tho endowments of nature—with p unt y wnd dis* 
tinotneae. But those are the Tory pereons moot destitute of 
uniTersal ptmciplet of knowledge. General inajriTTm are beet 
known m uie aohools and ocaden^a, where they help debate but 
do little to adrance knowledge. 

e In ohap 4 Locke examinee some allegod innate ideas. As 
a proposition is made up of ideas the doctrine of innate 
wlD. be dedaiTely refuted, if it be shown there aro no innate 
Idaaa. Thus, in the maxim it is Impoeeihle for the seme thmg 
to be and not to be, Ix>cke asks whether the notions of impoeta 
blUty and identity be innate. He iDuitratet the difQculties in 
voIt^ m the oonoeption of IdmiUty Is a made os ho Is of 
body and soul the same man whan his body Is ohangod P "Were 
Eupborbue and Pythagoras who had the mmesoS, the tame 
man though they lived ages asunder? Arid was the oock, that 
shared the aoul with them, the aame also ? In what tense shall 
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A\c 1)0 llio sump men, ^\^lpn rai‘'p(l at tlip n snrrot fmn, llmf v c nrc 
llO^\ ° Tlionofion of idinfif} i** f n frotn b*'ini: f loar or (Infinrt , 
cun it then he the subject of umlouhtr d and innate Irtilli ^ Af^um 
falvC llip mnxim, ‘ Iho whoh* is hig"f>r Ihun a p irf ’ This hus u 
fmr title to bo considered innute J?ut whole and purl haio no 
meaning:, cvceiit as ajijilud to number and c'xti nsion If the 
muMui bo innuto, number and •‘Xlfiision must also bp innute 
[Loclco stopped here, thniKing- the point too clt ir for ar;rmucnt 
But Kant aflen\ards adnjited the punidox, and u})h(ld thr a priori 
chnructcT of Space us the < ormr-slone of his nu t a] th\hi< ul con- 
struction ] In like manner, Lo< hi* i \aiuim s win tlu i th» idensof 
]tbr5/iip and f/od aio innatp In resjitet of the ide i of God, lie 
argues the subject at great length, apph ing most of the con- 
siderations that tell ag mist innafi ideas gi'iundlj He also dis- 
cusses whether iSa^e-toacr be an innate idea Tins ide t, lit obsr nes, 
w e liave noitlicr bj sensation nor bj relloi turn, and nature miglit 
with ndiantagc lia\o giien it to us For snbst'ince is a most 
confused notion, and is onU a somi'tlnng of wbieli wt base no dis- 
tinct positiic idea, but wliicli wc take to be the suhstnitum of our 
ideas 

Sn.VTTFsnunY, m England, altomjited to tuni the edge of 
liOcko’s objections bj dcclamig (but before Loike tlie same had 
been atlirmcd) that all that w as contended for w us lu tier expressed 
by the words Connate or Connatural than bj llie word innate it 
was true the mind had no knowledge antoctih nt to cxpencnco, 
but it -was 80 constituted or jircdi -.posed as inontablj to dc\clop, 
with expcnenco, ideas and truths not explained tliorcbj 

In Germany, Leidmtz set up an elaborate defence of the In- 
nate Theory, and is commonij represented as lm\ung made a dis- 
tmet advance m the discussion of the question bj the exceptions 
he took to tho criticism of Locke These arc reducible to two 
(1) He charges Locke wnth neglecting tho difierencc between 
mere truths of fad or positive truths that mnj bo amsed at b> way 
of Inductive Expcnence, and nccessari/ truths, or truths of demon- 
stration, not to be proved except from principles implanted m the 
mind (2) Ho charges Locke further, wnth not seeing that innate 
knowledge is saved on simply inalong tho unavoidable assumption 
that tho mtellect and its faculties are there from tho first ‘ the 
mind is innate to itself ’ ‘ mini est m intellectu quod non fuent m 
sensu, msi ipse intellectiis ’ His detailed objections are to be found 
in his posthumous work, Nouveanx Essaissur F entendement humain 

A passage in a letter of Leibnitz’s to afnend, gi\es a good idea 
of tke position lie took up against Locke Ho there sa^y s ‘ In 
Locke there are various particular truths not badly set forth , but 
on the mam pomt he is far from bomg right, and he has not 
caught the nature of the Mmd and of Truth H he had properly 
considered the difference between necessary truths, i e those which 
are known by Demonstration, and the truths that we arrive at to 
a certam degree by Induction, he would have seen that necessary 
truths can be proved only from prmciplos implanted m the nund 
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—the fo-cflUcd Innate idcaa bccanso the #oti«j 8 toll indeed ^hat 
happen*, bat not what noccftsarilv happen*. lie has al*o foiled to 
obserre that tho notioni of tho txistent, of Subttanoc, Identity 
the True and Good, are innate to onr mind for tho rtaaon that it 
ij to Itnjlf and vithhi it*<df oomprohondi them all I sil^ 

r«i ^in,^t31cct n quod non^foont In acnnit nu» 

^xh^ ootraux £uat< u a diadogue, continued through four books 
corresponding to the books of Locke t casay between Theopbiln# 
fLcIbmti himsedfj and Fbilalothcs a diadplo of Locko. In Book 
L Theophilua, after announcing that ho has taken a now atop in 
phDosopny and itaiohed a ptint of tIow from which ho «m teoon 
cQe tho discrepant Tiews ol fonnar thinkers, declare* that ho goo* 
boyond Besoortc* in smoopting aninnato idea of God for rather all 
our thought* and achons mayw sold to como from tho depths of tho 
soul its^ without poeribility of their being giTcn by tho ocnsca. 
Ho will not, howQTCr go into tbadomonstratlon ofthat atpresent, 
but content himaelf with maldng clear on tho common sjsteia^ 
that there are ideas and principles that do not come from tho 
senses, hut are found within tho mind unformed by us, although 
the senses give us occanon to apprehend them. Looko, with allj 
his jwwer foDod to boo tho diflcronco between nrewsary frtrfAs 1 
whose icrereo i* tn tho undontai^ing and tf atfii drawn' 

from sense expenenco, and confuted perosption*. Tho eertitndri 
of innate principle* (such as Every thing that is is It is impos* 
tible that a thing should bo and not be at tho tamo time) is not to 
Im bated on the fact of onivoraal oonsont which can otiIt bo an 
index tOp and never a demonstration of thorn it comes only from 
what is in na Ev«n though unknown they are not therefore not 
innate, for they are reco^uzod as soon os undeentood. In the 
jnmd there It ^wayi an infinity of cognlhont that are not contd 
ouslTapprebondod, and to tho fact of thdr not being always appro- 
henaea makes nothing egamst tho oxistenoo of (^1) tho xmro ideas 
(opposed to the phantasms of tonto) and (2) necessary truths of rea- 
son ^ contrast to truths of fact) ossertod to bo gr a ven on the mind. 
That the necessary truths of AnUunotio and Geometry exist thus 
Virtually in the mind appear* from tho established poaslbfli^ of 
drawing them forth out of a wholly untotorod mind. But in fine, 
the potman to stand by is the difforenco that thore is botwoon nocos- 
sary and eternal truth* and more truths ot exponenoe. The mind 
Is able to know the one and the other bat of the first it is the 
souree and whatever number of particular expcriencee there may 
be of a umrersal trnth, thve oan be no perpetnal assurance of it, 
except its necessity is known reason. Elsewbore he mentions 
as thiii« that the senses caimot mre Bobetanco, the One the 
Borne Cause, Peroeptioii, Beoso^g but otherwise merely re- 
peat* m different laiijgusge statements like the above. 

"When Phflalethee suggeets that the ready consent of the mind 
to certain truths is suffldantly explained by the general faculty of 
knowing Thaophilu* repHo* u loHows Very true but it is 
this particular relation ot the human Tot-oA to these truths that 
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renders tlio exorcise of flm ensj niid naturnl ivith respect 

to ilicni, and cuu‘'es thi'iii lo he (/illcfl iiiii'ile It i‘t no naked 
f icnlt j , con^islnip in the iiuie jaissihilit j f»f niiderstandiiif;^ lla m 
there is n dispo^-dioii, nn uj>h{udo, n nrefoi nmf ion, delinnining 
onr nund and inalnn^ it ju)'- il>h that f lie^ sliould he drav n fortii 
fioiii it Just as llic're is a diOi tenet lieLwtrn the iigiires giNfii to 
stone or marble indifii rentlj , and those {hat its \eins mark oat 
alrcad^ or aie disposed to mark tml if the uorlvinan takes nd%an- 
tage of them ’ Farther on, to the ohji ction that there is a dith- 
ciilty in coneening a trutli to he in the mind, if the mind lias 
no\er thought of it, he adds * It is as jf c<ne said that there is 
dilliciiltj in com emng 1 ( ms to he in tlie marble before thej are 
discoieied ’ In these sentomos Leibnitr's theory is nearlj com- 
pleted 

After Loibnit/ lias next to he noticed ICv^T, but liis contnbu- 
tioii to the lustorj of the i>resLiit qu(“'tion, as before in the case of 
Descartes, caiinnl bo %nci\cd ap irl from bis genenil jdiilosojihicid 
position Allhougli bis i\liole sjslein, on the sjircuhitue side 
at least, maj be desenbed as a theon of tlio Onpn of Knovr- 
ledge, it cannot be propcrlj understood sntliont some preliminary 
reference to qthcr lines of lliought 

1 Kant found himself unahlo to suhsenho to the motaplnsicid 
dogmatism of the school of "W oHi (joining on to Lcibmtr) that pre- 
sumed to settle eicrj tiling ssithout any question of the minds 
ability to pronounce at oneo and tinall\ This on the one hand 
on the other ho as startled bj the scepticism of Ilumc (joimngon 
through Berkeley to Locke) snth its summary assertion of the 
impotence of human thought As beti\cen the tuo, ho conceived 
the idea of instituting a critical 'inquiry into the foundations and 
limits of the minds faculty of hnoukdyc , in his famous "w ork, ‘The 
Cntique of the Puie Ecason’ (17SI) 

2 As hole imphcd in the %Nord ‘ pure’ used of Ecason, or the 
general facidty ot knoiiung, he contended for the inherence in the 
mmd, before all expenenec, of certain pnnciples of kno’n ledge, 
which he caUed d prion , and thus fariv ns at one v\'ith former sup- 
porteis of Innate Notions Farther, ■\\nth Loibmtr in particular, he 
agreed m taking necessity and uniicreulity as the marks or entena 
of cogmtions never to he attnmod to or explained by experience 
Cogmtions uni,versnlly and necessarily true, and these not merely 
analytic or verbal (■where the predicate only sets forth the implica- 
■tion of the subject), hut synthetic or real (m which there is an 
extension of knowledge) he founds as he thought, existmg m 
abundance in Mathematics such, for instance, as 7 -}- 5 = 12, TVo 
straight hues cannot enclose a space, &c , in Pure Physics, The 
quantity of matter in nature is constant. Action and Eeaction in 
nature are equal , while the whole of traditional Metaphysics was 
made up of such Criticism of the foundations and limits of 
humfin knowledge took with him, then, the special shape of an 
mqmry mto the conditions of the possibility of synthetic cognitions d 
prion 
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s:. In the peculiar solutioai ihat he guT© of the old qnortlon of 
Knowiedgoput into thi» new form there can be txncodtho 
faflntmrw Home had upon him from the oppodte camp Home 
had mcenwhde analyst Ooowlity into more ouitom of aeOTonce 
the imprettioni of aeneo, «id upon the untruftworthlnesa 
« Ti^ a purely aubjo^re notian had U^aod hie general adop- 
hr^rm. zLit tjAmg hij sta&d upon the body of oetabliahed 
initTinmai^l truth (lynthetio at the aame time aa nooceeary) re- 
jected the looptical oonolusioiv ^ but accepting the lubjcctiro 
ongm of the notion of Oauaality proooeoed to place oU the 
nauTC d priori os non -empirical olemonti of knowledge in oertom 
or outUoI Somu datiMed to tr^foid tpktle rrjumoy to be 
tuppitTiwxied bjf the Matter of Expertena, 

•t, Tbft mind, therefore, m TTimt i view haa no aort of know 
ledge antecedent to end independent of expenenoe, as many 
plmoaopbers hare more or leas boldly assorted it has, before 
ftTjwnpTwv> nothing axoopt thA forma ^ as the moulds mto which 
the empincal elements that oome primarily by way of sense are 
Tnflftft to run and unlcaa this matter of experienoe is tnppUed, 
there is no knowlodge of any kmd possible. But when the mat- 
ttf u provided, and the forms are applied to their true and 
eppniprxaio znattor —there are as wih w seen, ossas whertsn 
this does, and otheii whorem it does not take place — tho mind is 
then not bound down to its particular experienres, bot con really 
oonedve and utter univerBl end nooessary (synthetic) truths that 
CO mare expenaoee could ever give. 

The dateilad expositioii of £ant s theory falls under three 
heada, 

L— TVoKMeKfental lo. The impressions of sense- ore (pas- 

nvely) rsfriped as empnml matter into certain pure or d priori 
fonu^ distmguishod bythe spemalDaineof Foimi of Intuition. 
1 The data of tbo uitemal sense (joy pain, do.) fall into or 
are received as, a saries or sucoaasmn, in Tm« the data of t^ 
external senses are received, directly, as lying outsida of us and by 
the side of each other m Bpaa Indirectly m their Inflneimo upon 
onr int ern al stat^ as a sucoewnon in Time, 

2. As forms, ^aos and Time are of non-empiriaal origin they 
cannot be thou^t away as ©verything can that has been 
acquired. They are farms of {niaitfoo, m havmg nothing of the 
character of ibatraoted conceits. 

3 If they were not d pnorL fhnre would be no foundatacm 
poaaihle for the aatahhshed (aynihetio d pnor\\ fmthe of Alathe- 
matics and Geometry resting upon tha intuition of Space nor 
for Anthm etio, which, oonstsung of the repeUrion or luooeBsion of 
nnits rests upon the intmtion of Time 

•4 How are we enabled actually to oonsbuct the purs science 
of Mathenmilcf made up of aynthetao truths d prfcrt, Is thus 
to be e^dalned. Because the subjective iorma of space or 
Time are mixed up with all our aenso’peroeptions (intuitions) 
only suohpfisBOTnojain Space and Tine (not Things-m themselvee 
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or iioumcna) nro over open to our intuitive npproliciision, tvc may 
pi onounce freely « p? (yri in all iliat relates to dcteiininations of 
bpuce and Time, pro\’idcd it is understood of phenomata, consti- 
tuted by the veiy addition of tliese mental fonns 

II — Transceudadal Lopic — Analytic Plienomcna (constituted 
out of the ‘ matter’ of sense as ordeicd in tlic Fonns of Intuition) 
tbemsclvcs 111 turn become ‘matter,’ -a Inch tbo mind, as spm- 
iancoushj active, combmes and ordeis in the process of Judgment, 
imdcr certain ‘ forms, ’ distinguished bj the siiccial name of ‘ Cate- 
gories of tbo Undcistandmg ’ 

1 These are ti\ eh c in number, and disco% crablc from the com- 
mon anal} SIS of judgments in logic 

a Three categoiies of Quamity Uinfi/, Phirahty, Univcr- 
(as involved on Smgular, Paiticular, Uimorsnl judgments 
respectively) 

b Three of Qu.vlity Jlcahli/, Ncyation, Limitation (in Posi- 
tive, Negative, Infinite judgments) 

c Three of Pi mil ION bnbduutiahty, Causality, Community or 
Iteciprocal action (in Categoncal, Hj pothetical, Disjmictivo judg- 
ments) 

d Tliroo of UoDAXiTT, Possibility, Existence, Kcrcssity (in 
Problematic, Assertor}', Apodoictic judgments) 

2 IJntil a sjTithosis of mtuitions (perceptions) takes place 
under some one of these pure or d prion concepts, there is no 
Knoivledge, or, m the proper moaning of the -woid, Exponence 
The fact of such a synthesis makes all the dillorence between the 
mere perception of a particular sequenoe m the subjective con- 
sciousness, eg my haimg the sense of -n eight in supporting a 
body, and the objective experience, true for -all. The body is heavy. 

j The reason, now, why v e can farther say that no possible 
experience voU not come under the Categories, ns m sajung that 
effects must have a cause — or, which is the same thmg, why v e are 
enabled to utter sjmthetic judgments d pnoi i, objectively vahd, re- 
gardmg nature — is this, that without the ^Categories (forms of the 
spontaneous activity of the puie ego J there eannot be any expe- 
rience at all , expenence, actual or possible, rs phenomena bound 
together in the Categories 

4 But, if we can extend our knowledge beyond actual expe- 
rience because expenence is constituted by the Catogones of the 
Understanding, the extension is only to be to possiblh objects of 
expenence, which are phenomena m Tune -and Space , never to 
Things-in-themselves or Noumena, of which there can be no sen- 
sible (mtmtive) apprehension 

plant makes this apparent 'chiefly by the eonsideration, under 
the head of ‘ Schematism of the pure concepts of the Understand- 
mg,’ of the conditions under which sensible phenomena can be 
subsumed imder the Oategones But we must here forego the ex- 
position of this, and of the system of ‘ Pnnciples of the puie un- 
derstandmg’ or (synthetic a priori) Hides for the objective use 
of the Categones, that follows These, mcludmfi; (1) ‘Axioms 
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of Intdtlcm, (2) Antfcipotfems of PorccptioTi^ (3) Ai»log^ of 
Eipenenco —Amid til dmngoe of phonomcna, Sulatanco aMdci 
tlie Hme, All clurngooboys tho Imt of Causo and Effect, Babrtancc* 
ooH5Xi»tinc in ipeoo «t and nMwt npon owsH other (4) 

UtM of Empirical Tboimht —art tho d pnari ocmstmcUon that 
the mind i» able to mato of a Pnrt Sdcnco, or iroUphyiio, of 


TTaturt.! 

Tn.i^TmtMndmtal Zoffifr— ZWaTecf jc. Bcsidca tho Oatcfforie* of 
the Undcrttanding tbcro are cortam other fonn* of tho thinking 
faculty atwrdtng to irhioh the mind aocks to bring iti knenr 
ledge to higher nnltioe thceo are dutinpiiahed by the ipecial 
name of Ideea of tho Renaon [Reasem to do taken hero m a nar- 
rerw wnse ai oppoeod to Beneo and TJndcrftandmg] 

1 The Ideal of the Ecoeon are three in ntunher (a) The 
(ptTcholoploal) idea of the So«f as a thinking anhatanco immxite- 
wni^ ihnple and mdoftmctiblo (&) The (cosmological) idea of tho 
ITorid as a tyrtem or ooimectod whole of phcnomcaia (c) Tho 
(theological) idea of Ood aa aapTtsme oondifaon of the poeaTbility 
cd aR tKinga, the D^g of hdngi. 

2 Thaw Ideas of ihe Beaaon applied to onr Cognitioni hare 
a true rrjpifatiw function bomg a constant rpnr towards hnnging 
our ralatlTe mteUectnal experitmee to the higher unity of the 
absolute ormuxinditlcmed ontihey are not OTuriffafire pnnoiplos 
ffiTing any real adronoe of knowledge, for trelf ohjtctrre know 
iad» is only of pbonomeoa as possible objocts of oxporiance 


iad» is only of pbonoffieoa as possible objocts of oxporiance 
I Koremeless by a law of onr mental nature, we oermot 
arold asaribtng an fflosory objectlTe reality to theso Ideas making 
thus a transcendent applloation of tbo Cotoctmet to objccU 
there can nercr be any posrible crjxuienoo of ( transcendent 
of experience versus unmanent to experionoe ) and by this 
nati^ dialeotio of the Besson, we berome inrolred in a maxe 
of deo^tion or tranaccndontal show os seen In the Paralogisms 
regarding the metaphysical nature of the soul the Antinomies or 
ooatradictoTT and mutuaRy deatrnctiTe assortionB regarding tho 
mdrcTse, and the topbishcu ergrnnants for the erfstcnce of (rod— 
that mate up Motaphysice. ^ 

(The acfcrKmledgea poweriesancas of tho EptathiCft Eeascro to 
And conditions for the validity of the synthetio judgments dprforf 


and (iod, as poetulatas of the Fraatau Eceson or Moral Facnlty 
and the Ideas of tho Eeaaon then became of nse m bj>1pfa j the 
mind to cnncciTe aasumptiani that were moroTZy neooBSQrT ) 

Bosidea rommg Kant tn Germany to undertake his eriiiaJ 
faquirica the gen^ phflcw:q)bKai icepticasm of Hume evokedm 
Sootland a protest of a different kind, in the hdxeciny Common 
sense doctrine of EckL But of Edds -news there was a smenkr 
antudpationmadehy the JeamtPfire Baffler in 1/24 in an attempt 
te r^te another and earlier aoeptiotl doctrma, dareloped out m 
tie randammUl principle of Gaitefiaaitiiu 
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Fatheb BirmEB Buffier anticipated Eeid, botii nn the 
doctrine of Common Sense, and m the easy way of bnngmg truths 
to it He describes Common Sense as ‘ that disposition or quabty 
which Nature has placed m all men, or evidently m the far greater 
number of them, in order to enable them aU, when ithey have 
arrived at the age and use of reason, to form a common and 
umform 3 udgment with respect to objects different from the mter- 
nal sentiment of their own perception, and which judgment is not 
the consequence of any anterior prmciple ’ With respect to at 
least some first prmciples, men m general are as goodp)hilosophers 
as Descartes or Locke, for all that they have to decide is a matter of 
fact, namely, whether they cannot help making a particular judg- 
ment But Buffier does not exclude Philosophy altogether , on 
the contrary, he gives some marks or tests whereby the dictates 
of common sense may be scientifically ascertained (i) First prm- 
ciples are so clear that, ‘ if we attempt to defend or attack them, 
it cannot be done but by propositions which manifestly are neither 
more clear nor more certam (2) They are so .umversally received 
* amongst men, in all times and coimtnes, and by all degrees of 
capacity, that those who attack them are, comparatively to the 
rest of mankind, manifestly less than one to a hundred, or even a 
thousand ’ (3) However they may be discredited by speculation, 

all men, even such as disavow them, must act in then* conduct as 
if they were time 

The truths that Buffier considers to belong to common sense 
are scattered through his book on ‘ First Truths ’ The basis of 
all knowledge is ‘ the interior sense we each of us have of our own 
existence, and what we feel within ourselves ’ Every attempt to 
prove this truth only makes it darker. In like manner, the idea 
of umty (personahty) is a first truth "Our identity follows from 
our umty or mdivisibihty In opposition to Malebranche, who 
asserts that mind cannot act upon body, Buffier maintains as a 
first truth, that my soul produces motions in my hody 

Among first truths are included the following — (il ‘There 
are other bemgs and other men in the world besides me (2) There 
IS m them somethmg that is called truth, wisdom, prudence , and 
this somethmg is not merely arbitrary (3) There is in me some- 
thmg that I call mtelhgence or imnd, and somethmg which is not 
that mtelhgence or mind, and which is named hody, so that each 
possesses properties different from the other (4) What is generally 
said and thought by men m all ages and countries, is true fd) 
All men have not combmed to deceive and impose upon me (6) 
All that I see, m which is found order, and a permanent, uniform, 
and constant order, must have an mtelhgence for its cause ’ 

What may hold the place of first truths in the testimony of the 
senses ? Buffier’s answer shows great laxity m the selection of 
first truths (1) ‘They (the senses) always give a faithful report 
of thmgs as they appear "to them (2) "V^at appears to them is 
almost always conformable to the truth m matters proper for men 
in general to know, unless -some rational cause of doubt presents 
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It -wifl ^ t**? to dvtccfo the endcaw of 
Ben*es ii donlitful, hy tho rcfloctioM we sball point Another 
firrt troth li that a thing may bo impowlble althongt wo ioo no 
oontredictwn in it- A^ the -ralirnty of tettimony in oortaJn 
caaefl U a flrft troth there are drcmnstancoa whorcln no rational 
man oonld reject tho tertimonY of other men. Alao tho freo 
agenoy of man ij a first troth free will vi tho ^spontion a man 
feels ^thin hnnioU. of his capodty to act or not to act, to ohooso 
or not to ohooao a thing at tno tame moment. 

Da. TnoHAB BEID The word Senao asusod by Phflosophers, 
from Loote to ITntohoaon, hna algniflod a menn*-of funmhing onr 
miTid* with idcfta, mthont inolndlng judgment, which is tho per 
ception of ogrooment or dleogrcomont of our idea*. Dot, m 
oommon language, Sense always implies judgment. Common 
u the degreo of ludgment common to man that wn 
can conrerso ana traiutact bniiness with, or call to account for 
their conduct. To judge of First Fni^^es roq uh es no more 
than a sound Tnmd frM from prejudice, and a diatinot conoeptlon 
of the question. The Iwumed and tho unlearned, tho phflofopher 
and the day labourer aro upon a lovul, and will peas tho tamo 
judgment, when they are not misled by some bias. A man is not 
now moved by the subtle orgnmentB of Zeno against motion, 
thoueb, perhaps, he knows not how to answer them. 

Although lurrt Principles are self -emdent, andnottobeprorrd 
by any arguments, still a certam hnd of reasoning may be sppUod 
in their support. (1) To show that tho principle rojociod stan^ 
upon the same footmg with others that are ai^tto^ (2) As in 
Mathexoatbs, the redudio ad ahtvrdHm may bo employed (3) 
The consent of ages and nations of the learned ona noloorncd 
ought to have great authority with regurd to first pnncrfplos 
where every man is a oompetont judge. (4) Opinions that appear 
so eariy in the mind, that they cannot be the effect of education 
or of mlae reasamng have a good claim to bouoniidered as firct 
principles. 

Bad asks whether the dodnons of Oommon Senso con bo 
bronght into a oode vnoh as all reasonable men shall aoqniosoo in. 
He inknowledges the difficrulty of the tadc, and does not profess 
that his own euumerataon u perfectly eatufaotory HU rlgMl 
flcation prooaeds on tho dirtniOTon between necessary and oon 
tangent trouts. That a oona is tlm third part of a cylmdar of 
the same base and hei^t, is a necessary trutL It doco not 
depend upon the will and power of any b^g That the Sun is 
the oentre of the planetmy * 5 ricm Is a contingent truth it 
depends on the power and ■witl ^^f the Beingtiiat made tho 
planets. 
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tlmt I cnll mtjcrlf, in's mind, my prr^^on {d) Tlio'^o llimp's cli4 
roalh Imppon tlmt I cli'^tiiicny loincinljor (1) Our o^\n ])orsr>nul 
identity and continued existence, ns far Imel; ns no remember 
nnytliuip distinctly (o) Tlioso tliinps do re ill} exist tlmt no 
distinctl'S percene b^ our senses, and are nlmt no jurcene tbem 
to bo [This IS Dr Deid’s flieory of tbe e\femal norld ele\ ited to 
tlie dipnif} of a tiist pminple ") ((>) "We lm\e some depree of 
poner o%er oui actions and the detcmnimtions of onr mil The 
or.pm of our dea of poner is not ensiU assipncd Poner is not 
an object of sense or consciousness "SVe see c\cnts as succcssne, 
but not the pon cr nlicreby they are prodne cd We .ire conscious 
of tbe opor.itions of our minds, but jioneris not an operation 
of imnd It IS, lioncier, imjdictl in o\ erj act of ^olltlon, and in 
all deliberation and resolution Likemso, nlicn nc apjiroio or 
disapprove, n*c belioio tlmt men lm\o poner to do or not to do 
(7) Tbe natural faculties, nlierebj no distmguisli triitli from 
error, aio not fallacious (8) Our fellon*-nien mtli nbom no 
converse are possessed of bfe and intelhpencc (0) Certain 
fe iturcs of the countenance, sounds of tbe a oice, and gestures of 
Cue body, indicate certain thoughts and dispositions of iiimd 
The signification of those things ave do not learn by experience, 
but by a kind of natural perception Clnldron, almost as soon as 
bom, may be fnghtenod by an angry* or thre itemnp tone of 
voice (10) There is a certain reg.ard due to human testiniony in 
matters of fact, and cicn to minmn authority in matters of 
opinion (11) There are many oicnts depending on the vtU of 
man, possessing a sclf-ondent probability*, greater or loss, 
accordmg to circumstances In men of sound mind, vc expect a 
certain degree of regularity in their conduct (12) In the phe- 
nomena of nature, n hat is to bo, mil probably bo hke avkat has 
been in similar circumstances Hiimo has shown tlmt this prin- 
ciple is not grounded on reason, and has not the intmtn e evidence 
of mathematical axioms 

II — Pnncijdcs of Necessary Truth In regard to those, Eeid 
tlunks it enough to divide them into classes, and to mention some 
by* "way of specimen m each class 

1 Grammatical Pnnciples (1) Every adjective in a sentence 
must belong to some substantive expressed or understood (2) 
Every complete sentence must have a verb 

2 Logical Pnnciples (1) Any contexture of "words, that doe* 
not make a proposition, is neither tnie nor false (2) Eveiy* pro- 
position IS either true or false (3) No proposition can be both 
tine and false at the same time (4) Peasomng in a circle proves 
nothmg (5) "Vniatevor may be truly affirmed of a genus, may be 
truly affirmed of all its species, and of all tbe mdividuals belonging 
to that species 

3 The Mathematical Axioms 

4 The Prmciples of Taste Setting aside the tastes acquired 
by* habit and fashion, there is a natural taste, that is partly 
animal and partly rational, Eataonal taste is the pleasure of 
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eootempUMBg whatU conceived m cxcdlcnl in Itildnd. Thh 
taste mar bo true or £aUc Rcconllng os it it foondcU on troo 
orfaltejedgmont If it mar b« true orfalao. it must haro flm 
pnnciplot. ^otoral tarto It tho plcamro or dis^it onrinp from 
certam oTycett before vro aro oapablo of pcrcclTing any oxtxUcnce 
or defect in them 

6 Pirtt Prindplct in Monda. (1) An tminit action ha^ more 
dement than an ungencront one. (-) A j,'encroui action ban 
more merit than a merely inat one. (3) So man cmgbt to bo 
blamed for what it vroa not In hi* power to hinder (4) I' o 
oncht not to do to oUicr* whot we ihotild think nnjutt or txnfoir 
toto demo to u* in Uico arcamntiincct. [By endeavouring to make 
the golden rule moro prccUo Bod has converted it into an Iden 
tkal pcopositlon. ] 

6 llotaphyrical IMndplc*. fll The qnahtie* that wo per 
core by our teivtci matt bavo a tubjcct (which wo call bodv) and 
the IhoogbU wo oro consdoot of mutt bare a tnbinct (wbitJi wo 
call mind). The distinction between tcniiblo quaiitict and tbe 
tabttanco to which they belong it not tho invention of nbilo- 
•opheri hot it fonnd in tho ctmetum of all langnagct. (2) iSlvat 
erver begmt to cxltt mutt bavo a canto. (3) licrign and intcDI 
gcuee in tho cauto may bo inferred with certainty from matlci 
or ligns of theta tn tho effoct. 

7 T7e may refer to tome of the ncccttsry tmth* rogarOing 
Hatter (1) All bodice must eonrist of parta. (2) Two bodice 
cannot oocapr the tame place at tho tamo timo. (3) Tho tamo 
body oatmot bo in differont placet at tho tamo tlmo (4) A body 
Cannot bo moved from one place to another vnlhotit paasing 
through intermediate ipace. 

We may add alto tome of tho Rnl Principle* oonnected with tho 
Bcaie*. (l) A certain tenaation of touch megert* to the mind 
the cemoeption of Iiardncvt, and create* the bebof of Its emtence 
(2) The nofaoa of extcnnon ia luttgested by fcobngs of tonch but 
it not given n* by anj tente (3) It is by instinct we know tho 
part of crur body affected by porticolar 

DXJOSLD STEWiitT The chief point wherdn Stowart doporta 
from Beid in tbe treatment of tho Fundamental liiws of Belief 
(a* he prefor* to call tho diotatoa of Common Senso) is in renard 
to hlatbematkxl demonttratioaL. 

1 MatUrmatiisa Acioou. On thlj inljooi Stowort foDow. 

In prrforenoo to Hnia. Locko oWtob tint, lUtlioni* tlio 
KramitM «pp«l«att.in -pjtiol ot pnrtnmkr cmc yoltUm mo 
only tmbd gmemUintioM of wtat. In partjcnler inrtnnaa hm 
tom already odmonledpred m troe. Alio many ol tlm nnudmi 
are mere TOtbia inopoijtloni, aiplnlnlnn only tho mermlnff of 
ire^ Stowirt quote. Dr Campbell to fto eScot that aU mrfom. 
In Arithmoto and aMmetry are Idenhcol propodtloni-redodblo 
to the temtto ntatororto, U. Hut ono and lout make fl.o 

Beam that fire lathe name of one added to four To thia dootnno 

Bteirort oo for mi AijthmoUa u connornod. In Algebra 
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n-nd AnfhmcUc, ‘ All ovir im csllgalions amount to noflnng more, 
tlian to a comi^anson of clifrcront cxpro's'^ions of tlio same thing 
But the axioms of Euclid aro not defimtions, thoj arc universal 
propositions applicable to an infiiiilo %nrieij of instances Bold 
said that the nxioms are ncccssarj truths , and so the conclusions 
draivn from them u cre ncccssan But, ns u ns ohson cd hj Locke, 
it is impossible to deduce from the axioms a single inference Tlie 
axioms cannot be compared mfli the first Brinciidcs of Natural 
Philosophy, such as the lavs of motion, from i\hicb the subordi- 
nate truths -6f that science are denied The pnnciplos of Alatlie- 
matics arc, not the nxioms, but the definitions ‘ Yet nlthough 
nothing is deduced from the axioms, they nr o nciortlielcss im- 
phed and taken for granted in all our reasonings , mthout them 
Tvo could not advance a step ’ [In a note Steu art ob'f rvos that by 
the Axioms ho docs not mean all those piefixcd to Euclid, ■uhicli 
include the dcfimlion of parallel lines lie considers it a reproach 
to Mathematics that the so-called jVxiom regarding parallel hues 
has not been made the subject of demonstration J 

2 MaihcmaUcal Demonstration Domonstrative evidence, the 
charactenshc of mathematics, hns nnesied imuersnl attention, but 
has not been satisfnctonly explained The true account of mathe- 
matical demonstration seems to be — that it flous from the defini- 
tions In other sciences, the propositions •wo atlempt to proio 
express facts real or supposed , in mathematics, the projiositions 
assert merely a connexion betw ecu ceitain suppositions and certam 
consequences The ■whole object is to trace the consequences 
flovnng from an assumed hypothesis In the same manner, -we 
might devise arbitrary definitions about moral or political ideas, 
and deduce from them a science ns certain as geometry The 
science of mechanics is an actual instance, ‘ in -which, from aibi- 
trary hypotheses concerning physical laws, the consequences are 
traced which would follow, if such was really the order of nature ’ 
In the same way, a code of laiv might consist of rules stnctly 
deduced from certam prmciplcs, -w ith much of the method and all 
the certainty of geometry The reasomng'of the mathematician 
IS true only of his hypothetical circle , -if apphed to a figure de- 
scribed on paper, it would fail, because all the radu could not be 
proved to be exactly equal The pccuhar certamty of mathematics 
thus rests upon the defimtions,' which are hypotheses and not des- 
criptions of facts 

Stewart t considers that the certamty of arithmetic is likewise 
derived from hypotheses or defimtions That 2 2 = 4, and 

3 + 2 = axe defimtions analogous to those m Euchd, and 
fonmng the material of all the compheated results m the science 
But he objects to the theory of liOibmtz that all mathema- 
tical truths are identical propositions The plausibihty of this 
theory arises from the fact, that the geometrical notions of 
equahty and > of comcidence are the same , all the propositions 
ultimately restmg upon an imagmary ajiphcation of one triangle 
to another As superimposed figures occupy the same space, it 
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■wu €B»Tto ilide Into the belief that Identity and equality were 
conrertlble term*. Hence It U taid, all Tnnthmnafaoal propcMrrfioiu 
are reduoble to tbe form <i ^ c, £iit tbii form does not brnly 
render the meaning of the proposition 3 -f- 2 — 4, 

3 The other Law* of Belief reeemble the asdomi of Geometry 
in two rerpocta let, they do not enlarge our knowledge end 
secondly fttej are implied or inTolred in aH our roawunga. 
Stewart adTancee two objeaUone to the phrase— prfmnpIeB of 
common eenae it as pnnaiplee, lawa of boUrf from 

which no infarenoe can be deduorf and aocondly it refers the 
origin of these laws to common eense, a phraseology that he 
considers nnfit for the logician, *Tid rmwarranted by ordinary 


uss^ 

Stewart defends the alleged instinctive power of interpreting 
certain expressloiLB of the oonntenance certain gestures of the 
body and certain tones of the woice. This had been resolved by 
Pricrtley into assocoated esmenenoes but, for the other opinion, 
Bterwart offers two reasons (1) ChildTon nTideratand the meeniiig 
of indlei and frowns long before they could remark Gie conn em on 
between a passion end fta eigiresBion. (3) are more affected 
ly natural ngns thnT> by artinol^ ones. One is more affeoted by 
the facial expreasioii. of ^tred than by the word ?tatT«d, 

Another mitinat adduced by Stevnurt Is what be calls the law 
of SympathetLO Imitation. This is oontnated with the mtentional 
ImitatKm of a scholar It depends on the mimioal powers eon 
neoted with our hydilg/nme. If we see a man laughing or sad, 
we have a tendency to take on the expresaion of those states Bo 
yawning is oontagWa. Bren when we evtusiw In solitude the 
expresnou of any paanon, the effect of the conception u rmhle m 
our own appesranoe. Also we imitate instmotirely the tones 
and Bocente of our oompatuona. As we advance in years, this 
propen*^ to imitation grows weaker 

Bib W HAiirutnr L— -Oommon SenM. AH reesonmg comes at 
last to principlet that oaimoi be p r ov e d , but are the basis of ell 
proof Such primary facts rest upon oonstanusneas. To what 
extent then, Is oonsmousneM an infiJIlhlB authority P TVMai we 
are actually conscious of it is impossible for sceptiaism to doubt 
Int the dicta of oonsdousneas, as evidanoe of facts beyond their 
Own ttxistenoe, may withont self-oontradiotion be disputed. Thns, 
the reality of onr peroeptiOTis of solidity and extension u beyond 
oontroTBisy but the reality of an external world, endencod by 
these may be doubted. Oommon Sense consists of all the origmii 
data of OonsciousEieBs. 


The argument from Common Sense is one striotly p'^nry\- 
p h i ca l and sowntifle. The dedrion is not refused to the judgment 
of ^liloeophers and aooorded to the verdict of the vulgar The 
pr^lem of phQoeophy and a difficult one, is to discover the 
elernentary feelings or beliefs. This task cannot be twTrnn out of 
hands of ^iloeo^crs. Sometimee the pmport of the dootrfne 
01 Co mmon Bense has been misandamtood, and it has been 
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regarded ns nn nppctil to ‘tlio undovolopod 1)0110(4 of tlio unre- 
flecting many’ Into tins crior foil Jloitf-tic, Osisald, and, in lua 
earlier -woilc, oven Ecid But HniniHon alleges tlial Bold impro\cs 
in Ins subsequent works, and tliat Ins trontmont of C isnnlitj ivitb 
reference to tbo entenon of ntcosstfy, shows that lie did not con- 
template any uncntical appeal to Common f'onso 

The entena of the pnnciplos of Cdnimon Sense are these • — 

1 Incomprchcnsihhty [an inaiit word for expressing that they are 
fundamental and not to bo explained by reference to nnj'tlnng 
else] 2 Siwi^jhciO/ [another name for the same fact] 3 Ncccs- 
BJt I/, and Ahsohtic Uniicr'inhty i C'cr/aniG/ [what is both neces- 
sary and universal must bo certain IJcnce in reality the four 
entena consist of (1) the defining attnbutc of the pnnciplcs, 
namely, that they arc ultimate principles, and (2) the usually 
assigned attnbutos — Necessity and Unncrsnlilj] 

Hamilton assigns histoncnlly three epochs in the moaning of 
Necessity — (1) In the Anstotelmu epoch, it was chiefly, if not 
exclusively, objective (2) Bj Loibnitr, it was considered pnra- 
anly assubjectnc (3) By Hamilton himself, Necessity is farther 
developed into the tw o forms, positive and negatne necessity , the 
application appears under the next head 

II — The Law of the Coiid it toned Necessity may be the result 

either of a power fpositacj^ or of nn impotcncy Anegaitve J of the 
nund In Perception, I cannot but think that I, and sometlung 
different from mo, exist Existence is thus a native cognition, for 
it is a condition of thinking that nil that I am conscious of exists 
Other positive notions are the Logical Principles, the intuitions of 
Space and Time, Ac But there are negatii e cognitions the result 
of an impotence of our faculties Hence the Lavr of the Con- 
ditioned, w'hich is expressed thus — ‘All that is conceiiable m 
thought hes between tw o extremes, which, ns contradictory of 
each other, cannot both bo true, but of w Inch, ns mutual contra- 
dictories, one must ’ Thus Space must bo bounded or not bounded, 
but we are unable to conceive either alternative W^e caimot con- 
ceive space as a whole, beyond which there is no further space 
Neither can we conceive space ns without limits Let us imagine 
space never so large, we yet fall infimtely short of infinite space 
But fimte and infinite space are contradictories, therefore, although 
we are imable to conceive either alternative, one must be true and 
the other false The conception of Time illustrates the same law 
Starting from the present, we cannot think past time as bounded, 
as beginning to be On the other hand, we cannot conceive tune 
going backwards without end , eternity is too big for our imagi- 
nation Yet time had either a begmnmg or it had not Thus 
‘ the conditioned or the thinkable hes between two extremes or 
poles , and these extremes or poles are each of them unconditioned, 
each of them inconceivable, each of them exclusive or contradic- 
tory of the other ’ 

The chief apphcations of the Law of the Conditioned are to the 
Principles of Causality and Substance. Take first Causality 
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OantiHtTW the law ot the Oonaihonod applied to a tUng thought 

aiinirtmjtfaitmiB. No ohjecitcna be taiowiiuBlets tb^ht aa el 

Utmt ^ m time. THaldug the objeet, we oaomt thlnt It not to 
eilrt. Thli willbe admitted of the preeent, bat possibly denied ot 

the past and future, under the behef that wo can think annll^tion 

or oreetioiie Bnt we cjaaoot oODOeiTB an atom taken from the anm 
of «fwT«faT>g olgectSs Ko more can wo ooneeive creatioiu For what 
is creation!' It la not the springing of nothing into Bomottog 
Par from it —it ia oonoeivod, aim U by tu oonodvablo merely as 
the evolnhon of a new form of exlstenoe, by the flat of the Doity 
Wo are therefore TmnWa to anniViflate m thinght any object wo 
eaimot oonoeiTe its abwltrta oommencoment. Gi\ en an object wo 
knenr gj a phenomenon it began to bo^ but we must thmk it 
u ffTiifmg proiTously in it* elomenta. If then tho object e^ristod. 
before in. a diflotmt fonn. thi* i* only to aay that it had onnsefl 
Thai the law of the oonditionod ehowa u« that orory phemomonon 
must hare tone caates, bat what those oausos are mnit be loornod 
from expenenoes Granring hi* theory of Caniality Hamilton 
thmVm that he la armed with a phUoaophical dofenoe of the froe^ 
dom of the will , Ha points ont the contradictions of hia prede- 
oenors who held that rrery change had a came bnt exo^t^ the 
ohangoi of ToUhon. If oar mord oonsdonaneM give m noodom, 
•nd oar mteUecfcoal oonsaonreess give lu nniTonal carnation, 
it foUowt that oar taoolty ot knowledge u sell oontndiatory 

regsrdnm Oemaality u founded cm an impotence of tho 
fTamji tnri thfnV* that sttoh 0 judgment oainiot 

preraii against the poathre testimony of CQnstdcmsncit*. 

Hamilton has not applied the law of the Oonditioned, with 
much detail to the pnnmpLEi of Sohstanoe The problem i*— 
Why mas* I suppose that every known phenomenon is related to 
an unknown substanoe F We oamint think a. pbene Tnenon yitfiQnj: 
a suhstanoe nor a anbatance wiGiout a phanomenon. Take an 
object stnp tt of all its quiditleB end try to think the renduafy 
snbstaDOe. It is unthioksble. In the same, way try to thinV ^ 
qualitv as a quality and nothing more. It i* unuunkable, except 
M a phenomaum of somethmg that doee not appear as m short, 
^ aomdant of a sabstanoe. This i* tho law of Buhstnnee and 
and i» merely an instance of the law of the oon 

diuoned, 

Joes Sroxar Mtt.l. Mr Mflli Tiewa on neoancry troths 
are (xmUinfld in hU Lc^ Book n. chape J-7 Ho booms by 
asidiigwi^ if the foundation of all stnenoe is IndoctioiL a poouliar 
cert^ty U ascribed to the sdencea that are almost entirSy do- 
duigve. The ^aracter of oartomty and necessity attribnted to 
^bematlrel truths Is an aianon and depend* upon asurlbinir 
them to nnreiy unaginay olqeota. There exist no pomti withoS 
magminde , no^wwithf^ breadth, nor perfecGystraiirfit. In 

a^ar to ths, it is mid that the point* and Imea mitto. our 
conation* m^y but tho idool Imm and figure are oopiee of 
actual line* and flguroa. How a pomt i* the nuafnum A 
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geometncal line is inconceivable. Mr IVIiU agrees ivitb Dugald 
Stewart in regarding geometry as biult upon lij'pothesos The 
definitions of geometry are gonernli/ations, obviously easj , of the 
properties of lines and figures The conclusions of geometry are 
necessary, only as impbcated in the suppositions from ■which they 
are evolved The suppositions themselves inerelj approximate 
(though practically "unth sufficient accuracy) to the actual truth 
That axioms ns well as definitions must bo admitted among the 
first prmciplcs, has been shewn by WhewcU in his polemic agamst 
Stewart Two axioms must be postulated . that two straight 
bnes cannot inclose a space, and some property of parallel Imes 
not involved in their definition Eegarcbng the foundation of the 
axioms, two views arc hold , one that they are expenmental truths 
restmg on observation r the other that they are d prion truths 
The chief arguments m support of the d prion theorj' are the 
foUo'wing — 

I — In the first place, if our bebef that two straight bnes cannot 
enclose a space, were derived from the senses, we could know the 
truth of the proposition only by seemg or feeling the straight 
lines , whereas it is seen •to bo true by merely thinlang of them 
By simply thinking of a stone throini into the water, we could 
not conclude that it would go to the bottom On the contrary, if 
I could be made to conceive a straight bne without having seen 
one, I should at once know that two such hnes cannot enclose a 
space Moreover, the senses cannot assure us that, if two straight 
hnes ’Were prolonged 'to infinity, they would contmue for ever to 
diverge 

The answer to these arguments is found in the capacity of 
geometncal forms for bemg pamted in the imagmation "with a dis- 
■tmetness equal to reahty.^ This enables us to make mental pic- 
tures of all combmations of hnes and angles so closely resembhng 
the reahties, as to be as fit subjects of geometncal experimenta- 
tion as the reahties themselves If, then, by mere thinlang we 
satisfy ourselves of the truth of an axiom, it is because we know 
that the imagmary hnes perfectly represent the real ones, and 
that we may conclude from them to real ones, as we may from 
one real hue 'to another Thus, although we cannot follow two 
diverging hnes by the eye to infinity, yet we know that, if they 
begm -to converge, it must be at a fimte distance , thither we can 
follow them m imagination, and satisfy ourselves that if the hnes 
begm to approach, they will not be straight, but curved 

M — The second argument is, that the axioms are conceived as 
tmiversally and necessarily true Experience caniiot give to any 
proposi'tion the character of necessity The meamng of a necessary 
■truth, as explamed by Dr "Whewell, is a proposition the negation 
of which IS not only false but inconceivable The test of a neces- 
sary truth IS the mconceivableness of the counter proposition 
The power of concei'vmg depends very much on our constant 
experience, and fam i l i ar habits of thought When two thmga 
have often been seen and ■thought of together, and never m any 
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initaaoo Ken or thcra^t ot •opamtoly tliore an inorcaring 
difficolty (wMoH may in the end booome inaupm^e) of ocfb^tj^ 
the two Uung* apart. Thns, the exirteo^ of antipodee to denied 
becan*e men ooold not oonceivB gravity aotiM tipTrard* m well 
u downward*. The Oartcsmna rojefitcd tho law of gravitatio^ 
bocanae ttey ocmld not conoeivo a body acting -where it -wa* not, 
-Iha rnooDoembflity -will bo rtrongoet where the eipononra is 
oMert and mort and where nothing ever ooouri to ahaJte 

onr ccDTiotion, or even to sngeeat an exception. It ie uma, from 
the eSbot of oonatant aaaodation that we ore nnablo to conceiTe 
the rarerae of the axioma "Wa -have not oven an nnaloCT to help 
na to oonoave two itraiAt linea enoloaing a apace. Nay when 
■we Tmw gfnp two ttraight ImM in order to oonoeive them encloaing 
a apaoe, -we repeat the very experiment that ostobliahcs the con 
trary For ithai been shown, that imaginary line* eerve aa -well 
for pm ping geometcioal trath* ac Unoa in aotnal objooti. 

Dr "WhewelL hai iUnftratod in his own peraon the tendency 
of habitual association to an experimental truth appear 

neoeMary He oontmnally aaamis that propoaitions known to 
bare bero dn»>~i gtT m r 1 by genius and labour, appear, when once 
estabhahed so self-cnoant, that, but for historicnl proof we 
ihcFold bdieve that they would bo rocogmred as neoeeanrily trne- 
He layt, that the tint law of motion might have bean known to 
be true indspendeotly of experience, and that at some fotore 
time, may possibly oomo to tee that the law of chemical 

ftmbiTittafm in. dflflnt tp pro^ortlona is a neooesary truth 

HTu h^cal bemi of Jntkmeiie and Algebra, In Chapter Tl. 
Kr btill ffrftTniTiM ^ nature of arithmetie and The 

first theory that he examines is founded upon atfrum e Nominalicm. 
It asserts that all the propontdons in anthmetio are merely -verbol, 
and that its proceasei are but the ringing of ohanges on a few 
expressiQnt. But how if the prooessee m anthme^ are mere 
Bubstitntians of one urjwesaion of fact for another does the fact 
itself Dome out changedP It is no doubt the peculiarity of anth 
mefao and ^gebrs that they are tho crowning example of symboli 
oal thinking— that ifl reascmlng by signs, -v^ont carrying along 
with us the ideas reptesentod^ the signs. Algebra repreoents 
all rminbeix -withont diftmcfaoo ajrasfigsting* Hhar modes of 
combinatio n . Knee, then, algebra u true not merely of 
and an^ like geometry, but of afl thing* in nature, it is no 
■wonder that the symbols should not eidte m onr mmd w ideas of 
any nartioolar thing 

Mr injl dojie. tint the Mmlionj ol fbe Kroral nnmben 
ei^o^ tile mcMmiK of -word, like the lo-ained deflnltlana 
of (^motry, they Iflmr&e farolTo an obMrred matter of fact. 
IrnidT ana th». are of two 

fli^t^drfidtiOM(improp«dy» celled) of tho nnmberi 

ond^aOTdly the eifome— The rame of ajimlj are equal Thedlffer 
enc^f eqnale are eqnal._ tte indmitiona are atriotly true of all 
objeota, although a hypothetical dement may be inrolved the unit 
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of tlio ninn'bcrs must bo the same or equal One pound added to 
one pound uull not malce tu o pounds, if one pound bo tro} and tho 
other avoirdupois Matlioinafical ccrbiintj is certainty of infer- 
onco or implication Conclu'.ions arc tnio li>poiboticully , how 
far the hjqiothGsis is tiuo is loit for sepaiatc consideration It is 
of course practicable to arnve at ncu conclusions from assumed 
facts, as v oU as from observed facts , Descartes’ theory of vortices 
being' a pertinent example 

CnUrxsm of Spoiccr’s Theory Mr Spencer agrees uith Mr 
Mill in regarding tho axioms ns ‘ sinqil) our oailiest inductions 
from expenenco,’ but ho holds that mconceunblcness is the ulti- 
mate test of all bebef And for t\\ o reasons A belief held by 
all persons at all times ought to rank as a pninitivo truth 
Secondly, the test of universal or invariable belief, is our inabdity 
to conceive tho alleged truth ns false I believe that I feel cold, 
because I cannot conceive that I am not So fur Air Spencer 
agrees with tho intmtivo school, but he diflcrs from that school m 
holding the fallibihtj' of tho test of inconceivableness It is itself 
an infallible test, but is hable to erroneous application , and occa 
sional failure is incident to all tests Air Spencer's doctrine, 
therefore, does not erect tho curable, but only the mcurablc 
hmitations of the conceptive faculty into laws of the out'ward 
universe 

Mr Spencer’s arguments for tho test of inconceivableness are 
two in number ( 1) Everj’’ mvamblo belief represents the aggre- 
gate of all past exponence The inconceivableness of a thmg 
imphes that it is wholly at variance vvuth aU that is inscnbed on 
the register of human expenenco Mr Mill answers, even if this 
test of inconceivableness represents our expenonce, why resort to 
it when we can go at once to expenence itself ? Umfornnty of 
experience is itself far from being universally a entenou of truth , 
and inconceivableness is stdl farther from being a test of unifor- 
mity of expenence (2) "Wbether inconceivability be good evidence 
or bad,, no stronger e'vidence is to be obtamed In Mr Spencer’s 
use of the word ‘inconceivable,’ theie is an ambigmty whence 
has been denved much of the plausibdity of his argument Incon- 
ceivahleness may signify mabiiity to get nd of an tdea, or mabihtj 
to get nd of a hehef It was m the second sense, not in the first, 
that antipodes were inconceivable It is m the &st sense that we 
cannot conceive an end to space In Mr Spencer’s argument^ 
inconceivable really means unbelievable ‘ Wben Mr 'Spencer says 
tbat while lookmg at the sun a man cannot conceive that he is 
looking into darkness, he means a man cannot heheve that he is 
doing so ’ Now, many have disbebeved the extemab'ty of matter, 
even although they may have been unable to imagine tangible 
objects as mere states of consciousness One may be unable to 
get nd of the idea of extemabty, and nevertheless regard it as an 
illusion Thus we believe that the earth moves, and not the sim, 
although we constantly conceive the sun as nsmg and setting, and 
the earth as motionless. Whether then we mean by inconceivable- 
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Deft, ioaHUty to get -rid of « -inab^ to get rid of 

abeliEf,Mr tails te bo couTin^ 

HEimTL.l£l5^ ^ Mantel liM erased ftefriweet of 
Iiitintkmmlii* Prol^iQCWiIjOgun> Chap, in — ^VI nudmnu 

llettpliTBioa. Hetak£»tmfotirlandBof»o«mity matben^cal, 
mataSyiisa, logical, and moral. He ‘to a great dogito loU<r?ra 
Ktn^dSirlT Hamiltoa. a . iv ^ 

L— IUthehatioal KEOESSrTT Mr Mantel adoiitt tho ori 
tmem of Necearity enonneodby Lcabnlt*. matcTei tmtlia -ro 
mult admit as everywLero and always nocossory matt anao not 

from obserTttum bat from tho oonsHrahon of tho tamd. Attempts 

hare indoed biwi made to explain this nccessltv by a oonttant 
■ly vnninfrn of idcat, bot tissocuitiom bowovCT fre<jaeiit and nnl 
fonOj fail "to nrodtice a bigbet conrictioii tbsn one of mcro 
pbytical necesrity 

1 Ti« Axtiytru Otomdry The axioms of Gtxmiolry contain 
both snalytlcal snd syntheticol judgmtmtt (the distmctinn cont>- 
^)andmg to irrn t rerbal and nil propOKifaons) * 

It la npon the synthetical jndgmcsnts that tho dispate tnms 
Are thjote axioms d prf(jrt or domed from expcnoncaf Jir Moncol 
my* that Mr Mill's argmnent oontradiots tbo d^rect-ovideDoo of 
oontaujutnem, and, Uowoverpo'werful ai an ffrjpnrunUum ad ftorrnsem 
ofiainft Dr Whewall, fsfl* to meet the nil gaesUcm at iasno. 
What u required 1* to accormt, not for the neoassity of georoo> 
tneal axioms as trtdh rriatlng to objects withcmt the mind bni as 
ikoughU relating to object* within. "Why mnrt I rarest ima 
pnarr objecls ^b attribnte* not conimned m the definitioii of 
piem r I can imagine the sma remaining oontbinaDy fixed in tho 
mondian, or a tlcme cakuig 99 and floating the lOOth and 
yet my expengoce of the contrary isasiamnable a* my expononoe 
of the goOTietnoal propertie* of bodiea. Why than do we attri 
bate a msiicr necees^ tethe axhmi* of Geeonetry ? Tbo answer 
Is taken direct from Kant. It ifbecanse spooei* itself an tfpnm 
mition, not denred from without but pm of the onginol fairdtoTB 
of the mind. The «a±hQr bore dmw* a diitinxjticni between the part 
played by hn ag rn t fao n in entpirioal and m nooeaaaxr jndgmonts. 
to emmncal fadgmenta, ita Talne depends npcfn the fl^Uty of 
m adherenoy to the -ongmaL Gemnetnoal tmthi, on the 
ot^ hsnd, are absoltrtalT tnie of the objects of imitgiTiicHpr bat 
^y iwly tree of real obieots. The reoaon is, that the truths 
of pbyiic^ aoance depend on expenenco alone, bat geotnetrr 
idste. to tha fi^raai of tint i ijaai, -ntidi u tha inaii 
pcnsahle conditinn of oU axpenecce^ 

2 jlriffaneiic. ABUnnehn U ndily u goometiy ia louiffly 
Amljtfi*! indginoit. m Ti. wMa ii gratar ttan Hi tmH 

Hoinli^ idiol to ogtal^ U» ^ Thmgl tlS^ 
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supplied witli d priori pnnciplcs * It is not by rcnsorung we 
learn that two and two malco four, nor from tins proposition can 
wo m any way deduce that four and two malcc six ’ Wo must 
have recoiuse in cacli sopaiato case to the senses or tbo imagina- 
tion, and, by presenting to the ono or to the other a number of 
individual objects coircsponding to each term' separately, envisage 
the resulting sum *' 

No number is capable of definition Rix cannot bo defined as 
5 + 1 In this view of Anthmetic, !Manscl remarks that ho diffors 
from Leibiiit/, Hegel, and llill [It is not proper to put Mill 
along ivith Loibrnt/ in this connexion ] 

II — MetjVPUYsic VL Necessity. Metaphjsics, as well as 
Mathematics, has been regarded ns possessed of Sjuithotical judg- 
ments Two are selected for examination, the Pmiciples of 
Substance and Causahty 

1 The Principle of Sulslaiicc is that all objects of perception are 
quabties that exist m some subject to which they belong Eoid said 
a baU has colour and figure, but it is not colour and figure, it is 
somethmg that has colour and figure, — it is a substance Berkeley 
thought it more consonant even wutli common sense to reject this im- 
perceptible support of perceived attnbutes Hume observed that, 
as we are conscious of nothing but inijiressions and ideas, we may 
as well throw awaj-- the baiTon figment of Mmd In opposition to 
this, Eeid appealed to the Pnncipleof Substance as a dictate of com- 
mon sense But arc wo conscious of substance ? Eeid and Stewart 
have again’ and agam conceded that wo ore not , they have conse- 
quently abandoned the only position from which a successful attack 
could be made on either Berkeley or Hume Mr Mansel therefore, 
after Maine de Biran, aflSrms that we are immediately conscious of 
Self as substance The one mtmted substance is myself, m the form 
of a power conscious of itself The notion of substance, thus 
derived, may be apphed to other conscious bemgs, but not farther 
In regard to physical phenomena, wo have no positive notion of 
substance other than the phenomena themselves Mr Mansel is 
thus imable to prove subst^co agamst Berkeley, but he nevertheless 
complams that Berkeley denied, mstead of merely doubtmg, the 
existence of matter In conclusion, it is not a necessary truth that 
all sensible qualities belong to a subject ‘ Nor is it correct to 
call it a fundamental law of human behef , if by that expression is 
meant anythmg more than an assertion of the umversal tendency 
of men to liken other thmgs to themselves, and to speak of them 
under forms of expression adapted to such likeness, fax beyond the 
pomt where the parallel fads ’ 

* In a note, Mr Mansel adds, ‘ The real pomt at issue is not whether 
4 and 2 -f- 2 are at bottom identical — so that both being gnen, an analysis 
of each will ultimately show their correspondence , but whether the for- 
mer notion, definition and all, is contamed in the latter In other words, 
whether a man who has never learned to count beyond two, could obtain 
3, 4, 5, and all higher numbers, by mere dissection of the numbers which 
he possesses already ’ 
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1 TU rrUdria cf Cait«% —Whstorcr txjglni to exi*t 

tBi8DUcein<Jcm»eqa(3Mseol»otiiocttn»e Hume and Bro’^ rogmin 
a«i»e ai mare mTonablo wqnoaco TtU theory of cau»tl<ra con 

looads two facts. That eretyorent must haTO eomoMtowent or 

otlier ia one thmir that tH* portimiUr ovont must hay) this par 
tlcalsr snteoed^ is a Tay SuTcmit thlnp Tho uniformly of 
natuio IS only a law of things an obserTod foot, tho OOTtrn«ctoiy 
of which M at ony time conceivable. This portion of tho pnucipla 
of cansation fa not a necessary truth. Bat that every «rrcnt mart 
hava some antecedent or other fa a necessary truth For -wo must 
every event as ocoamng In time and thcroforo ns relatod to 
tome antcoodent In tmia. Thus far Hr Monsol adopts tho theory 


of Sir Hamilton. 

Tho annlynB that rwolvw causation into jnem toinporal antece- 
dents iSj hcrwovOT {mperfect. To oomplote tho notion of cause, wo 
iQiat odd the of produdfre jxnftr Bold was nnablo to meet 
Hume 1 theory of causation as ho was nnablo to meet his theory of 
substance, "Tiii tn both casea for the samo reason. Ho denied a con 
amontnesa of mind ns distinguithod from it* state* and opemtions, 
Hume showed that volition had no power to more a limb for 
poralrsfa might supervona, and tho inppoeed power of volition 
would be destroyod. Mr Mans<^ socks for an intnition of power 
The intuition of Bower fa not immediately rivem in the ectioo of 
matter upon matter nor can it bo given in the action of 
matter upon mind, nor in that of mind upon mnitor for to this 
day we ore utterly ignorant bow matter and mind emorato upon 
ea^ other ‘Whoe, then fa anoh an intuition to bo found f 7 a 
fumd 04 ddermioing iit ctm modf/laiiicint. In orcry act of voli 
tion, I am folly consciouB that it is in my power to form the reso- 
lution or to amtadii and thfa constitute* tho proscntaiivo con 
smoncaesi of free will and of power Tho idea of power is thus 
a relation between our»(iTe* and our volitions (not our move- 
menta) Oon any sunilar relation eaist between the boat of fire 
and the meltmg of wax P It oonnot be said that there is and 
thus Oanjobty as applied to matterj fa a negabvo notion The 
only podtiTe maaninR of oauso fa either some untcerfent or an 
invariable antecedent. Mr Hansel (in this respect foUoirinff 
Hamaton^idrawuartaniionto iio £s^ iiai hy iras^g- diruort 
the objective necessity of Oousollty a door fa opont)d w the 
mission of free-will, 


TH'—I^aiLNECEMnTooiisistaof thethroelawiof tboufrht 
*r Identity Oontmdioticm and^ 
Middle. The disouatfon of tho« laws, however falls more 
witnm tne pronnoe of login 

to MdmI jBamnenta axe HKsnoty aa 

JJ “gtsbta(^Midtre<wba:7fflolt.tilItimc»boworthvof con 
(Sox U» theory of doty Me Eniiau. 
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C — On JIappwcss. 

Tlie Ligliest application of tlio facts and la-n-s of tlio mind is to 
Human Happiness Tlio doctrines relative to the Feelings have 
the most direct bearing on this end It may bo iisofnl to resume 
briefly the vanous considerations bearing upon Happiness, and to 
compare tliera with the inaMins that hav o grown up in the ex- 
perience of mankmd "We shall thus also supplj an mdispensable 
chapter of Ethics 

Happmess being defined the suriiliis of pleasure over pam, its 
pursuit must lie in accumulating things agreeable, and in warding 
off the opposites The susceptibilities of the mind to enjoyment 
should be gratified to the utmost, and the susceptibilities to suficr- 
mg should be spaied to the utmost It is iinpos'^iblc to contest 
this general conclusion, without altering the signification of the 
word StiU, the practical carrvang out of the maxim, under all 
the compbcations of the human sjstcm, bodily and mental, de- 
mands many adjustments and reservations 

If the enumeration of Muscular Feelings, Sensations, and 
Emotions be complete, it contains all our pleasures and pains It 
is unnecessary to repeat the bst in detail On the side of Plea- 
sure, we have, as leading elements — Muscular Exercise, Eest 
after exercise; Healthy Organic Scnsibihty in general, and 
Alimentary Sensations m particular, Sweet Tastes and Odours, 
Soft and IVarm Touches , Melody and Harmony in Sound , Clicer- 
ful Light and Coloured Spectacle , the Sexual feebngs , laberty 
alter constramt, Novelty and Wonder, the warm Tender Emo- 
tions , Sexual, Maternal and Paternal Love, Friendship, Admira- 
tion, Esteem, and Sociabihty m general. Self-complacency and 
Praise, Power, Influence, Command, Kevenge, the Interest of 
Plot and Pursuit, the charms of Knowdedge and Intellectual 
exertion , the cycle of the Fme Arts, culnuiiatmg m Music, 
Paintmg, and Poetry, with which we couple the enjoyment of 
Natural Beauty, the satisfaction attainable through Sympathy 
and the Moral Sentiment In such an array, we seem to have all, 
or nearly all, the ultimate gratifications of human nature They 
may spread themselves by association on albed objects, and 
especially on the means or instrumentality for procuring them, as 
Health Wealth, Knowledge, Power, Dignified Position, Virtue, 
Society, Country, Life 

The Pains are mostly impbed m the negation of the pleasures 
Muscular fatigue, Orgamc derangements and diseases. Cold, 
Hunger, ill Tastes and Odours , Sion lacerations , Discords m 
Sound, Darkness, Gloom, and excessive glare of Light, ungratified 
Sexual Appetite , Restraint after Freedom , Monotony , Fear m 
all its manifestations , privation m the Affections, Sorrow , Self- 
humiliation and Shame , Impotence and Servitude, disappomted 
Revenge, baulked Pursuit or Plot, InteUectual Contradictions 
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md Obroritj’ fho ^AUKrtlcaSly V^j 'nnnCTrcd ByrnintUa 
Kj erfl Contacnoc. , , 

As rammoa tit> In gmuri or m^rTcpoU^ we ImTo Ibo laia* or 
erilt of lU IlroUh loterty Toil Ipnomnco 'Sfronticf4 nnj 
Impotcmco Inolation and pcneral Olntructlon Ikuth 

Lwtmp at Inman natnro on the whole we tuny •Inple cml M 
plcamc* of the fir»l orOrr, itatemaj lorr Se^njit lore J atf-nwl 
Iw FnendiKJp Complarmcr and ArtTolntltn Power ami 
liberty newly adileTOd llcll^hca Blimnlant^ Warmth ail^ 
ohnincM, and the hicher delights of the ordmanr benv-« In tno 
abfcnco of any cowidcraWo jioitm a unail ^elecUnn of f Ije^ pm- 
tiEoatJonA, repnlaily mpplic^ would nmke tjji a jorful rxi‘teticc 
Thetis are Tanoui rtradlcally ImiwrrtAnl di»linctifmA aroonp our 
jJcAfurea. In the nrrt plaeo a certain numlKT aro i«nn>ort/ 
Bnjcq>tJhihHn of the hnman constitution as tljc orparnc idm 
•ores the dmpler pratificationi of tho fire amits the awwltto of 
icx, and tho elementary cmolimw. Other* arc etifj pqf d or 
acquired, or are loadental (o a biph mcnint cnlliratlon as llw 
hl^CT tuKcrplihlhlle* to Flno Art the affections and lender 
ftttodftUons the pleasnroe of Icnowledps. WTiDe cnlttmtlon wav 
that enlorpo the tphero ol rteasnre it necMsarslT creates new 
•tucepmillUet to pain tho ab*mco or nepatlon of Ihoio quaJlUrt 
rettdered artificially aprceahle must noedi ho polnloh 

Another diatiuctiotx of Importance {s helween tho plrastirca 
that appear as om^ftitr and tboso that arc tienrvi onlr in con 
•oqueneo of gTalificatlou. The natural appetites am well kiiown 
to Tvinys the olijocti of lhc*o is to inflict loff nop Other plea 
turn If matimulftted, aru onfrlt tho runic Ineipetirnced in tho 
mri t cT Dcnt of dtie* has no j«iu(ul lonpnpa for their pleasures 
not through tho want of rus^libfllty hut from there Udnp no 
craring for each Ihlnps prior to actual tasting Tiuman being* 
Cannot bo contented unlhout tho pratlDcation of natural aj petite* 
aa to the privation of other pleoaurto inrro icnortmeo ia hiUs 
WTiflo It is a property of pleaauro gcntrally to prompt to effort 
and to dedro without hmit there aro certain dTromstaTjcce that 
Dcutraliie this temdeuty Ono of thr»o is the occumvico of poin 
at a certain stego as when appeUto polls hr todmurttd imtalmity 
Another mode of quenching the insaUahOitj of tlu plcaiurablo Is 
foimd In tho •ootbing tondenoy of tbo maasivo pleasure* o gvntlo 
and diffused stfaaulu* Is quieting and •oporifle. Them conslituto 
an impoTtant eoweptiOR to tho Uw of ploasnm, and pro birth 
to oOT ficreiw and satisfying enjormenU, as seormth affection and 
toefomsofhmuty taggoaUToolrcpow) Hut Fine Art also ctm 
tains, and glorie* m way* of tUmulating unbounded desire under 
the name of tho Ideah 

A fartisr modo ol cLmUjhip plMTOna U lnlo_(M tlow Ihal 
m Ot plauOT to othor. u tho ijmpothlii ond boiw- 

MMdutloM irith Tirtnon, 
nuij «h«ro in m moot ot 
Ho Fino Art plenjnna (3) thoM flat un in tbnr nmtnro .ttatn 
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able by all, but are consumed by tbe user, as many matenal 
agencies — food, space, bouse furmture, and, rntb a eertam quab- 
fication, love, -wbicb, m tbe actual, is limited m quantity, (4) 
pleasures where a smgle person is gratified at tbe expense of others, 
as m power, digmty, and fame Tbe one extreme is identified 
with tbe harmony and mutual sympathy of human bemgs, tbe 
other with rivalry and mutual bostihty 

Tbe leading circumstance of Happmess — tbe accumulation of 
whatever can yield pleasure and remove pam — ^is qualified, m tbe 
first place, by tbe Law of Belativity, as formerly explained Tbe 
operation of this law baa a number of pregnant consequences, 
more or less taken mto account m men’s practice 

1 Absolute and entire Novelty of Sensation is necessary to 
tbe highest zest of any pleasure A newly attamed debgbt — a 
mother’s first child, a first love, is beyond what can ever be rea- 
lized agam 

2 Every pleasure must be remitted m order to mamtam its 
efficacy Only for a certain limited time can tbe tbnll of any 
debgbt be maintamed , tbe stimulus then requires to be with- 
drawn for a period corresponding to tbe mtensity of tbe effect 

3 In order to maintain a considerable flow of debgbt, each 
person must possess a variety of sources of pleasure , and tbe 
more that these differ m kmd, or tbe more complete the alterna- 
tion, tbe greater the happmess It is hopeless to attam much 
enjoyment by playmg upon any smgle string, however acute may 
be its thrill 

4 Tbe reaction from pam is a source of great debgbt , as m 
restoration to health, tbe dispersmg of a. deep gloom or melan- 
choly, the recovery from pamc, the quencbmg of a long-repressed 
appetite It is not true, bowpver, that all pleasure demands to be 
preceded by pain , mere remission is enough to dispose us for tbe 
gratifications of food, exercise, music, ox society Tbe distmction 
between tbe two kinds of pleasuies is an important one , the last 
are our best and purest delights, although tbe first may by virtue 
of previous suffermg be very mtense 

5 Alternation is of great avad m bgbtemng tbe pains of toil 
"When exhausted by one kmd of work, we may yet be capable of 
some other, until such time as the system generally is worn out 
Tbe change, however, must be real as m passmg from mental 
work to bodily exertion, from reflection to expression, from 
abstract speculation to busmess , from science to fine art , from 
isolated action to co-operation with others 

6 Tbe same emotion may be prolonged m its resonance by 
mere change of subject Tbe elation of tbe subhme is renewed 
m passmg from one vast prospect to another, as m joumeymg 
through Alpme scenery 

7 The extension of our Happmess depends upon the acquiring 
of tastes, or suscoptibihties of delight, m addition to what wo 
have by nature This will be agam alluded to among the bearmgs 
of education on happmess 
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Tber^UoM ofDjipirfnwjj to Health arc of great Import anco 

l»t fotoewliflt compUentM In fte italenJCTit , . i 

Health mart be dofluM as not rirapiy the abscnco of pnjTartl 
or deranirement but nUo a certain araount of "rig^ both 
farictlon aM for scfnffbQJty Tlio healthy condition ta not In 
HseU a plcosuro, except in the momcnls of rccorery ftom illness, 
or of inTigoration after deprcasioa. , , . 

It a Toamfostly ewcntial that eadi one ahoold dato Tigonr 
fufBaent to bcor up agnintt all unaroidablo labours and bnruens 
snthout life must bo a pcrpotunl senso of onmwion. 

Ibere is a still closer connexion bctirocn bealtn and bapplnces, 
In the fact that certain physical functions of tho nerres, and of 
fonxe other spodnl organs, are expressly allied to onr scnribnity 
The human fjirtem bos many sides, and many functions end of 
tha mental mamfcstatlons, there aro three distinct departments 
comspondmgto tho dirlslont of the mind, Isoir happiness la 
not tho immodlato result of either Volition or IntcDlgenco bnt of 
J’eeftiw or the Emotional sido of our bdn^ A. natural oidow 
maat lor emotVm and great vlgonr and frrsbnws In tho organs 
conoemod in emotion — portly tho Brain, and portly tho Digestion, 
snd the Becreting procssac* fomaly shown to bo relotod to 
feeling— mate the physical basis of fUsceptibOlty to plcosnro 
hunce tha oonsorration of all these functions U tho land of henlth 
that directly bean on happiness. 

If Is -volL known that there aro great diffbrcncos In diseases 
as respects their influence on the tOTO of co^oyment. Certain 
forms of nerrouJ derangement indigosUomln most of its Tonotiei 
enfeebled drculatkm aro Immodlato sonrcee of mental depression 
on the other hand, tho brain may be far on tbo road to pomly^ 
the heart may bo In a state o I dogcneraticrn, tboluna tnaybo form 
fng tubercles the kidney offoctod with a mortal olacfise, TThDo ns 
yet but little diminution baa takon place in tho aptitnda lor enjoy 
msni. In the ono class of aQmcnts happiness is Impolrod almost 
from the first in. the either the loss appears in ihcatened Ufo, In 
the first ease, there is a salf-corrooting reminder in tbo second, ft 
fatal eense of seenrity which as yet mankind have nerar learned 
to surmount hy an enbri of the reason. 

ds a general mlo, hardly any employmnat of one s moons and 
reooOToas is to advantageous as the maintenance of ft high state of 
vlgtim^th in the body in general, nnd m tho organs of emotional 
MMohility in partkndop Bettor to tturonder many objects of 
pleesm than to imp^ the organs of pleasure few stunulants 
toahlgt^oo3j^tlcQMeyat«maieWgrablBto a greater numbor 

The rdo may not bo 

wltWexcepto ft le« degree of health, coupled with ones 

s uprem e ^fifloation, U more desirahlo than tho very highait 
hed^in^ oomfaT Brt on tho whole, tho tenaencr Uto 
to see that tho loss -of phydeal tone, oonsequant on he exaeas of 
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SiotHuUo of knoiriate, fa Monraoy oortamty, prtraiioii Jfa 
UjAe*tlomi»sxpT«Medby fld«^^ . 

TtAt ft knoirle^ of the order of nature ib Tequmte,for 
yr»T«.nt^g the gt^ Kod naatroludna tho enl, ftgencafi* v pl&m 
OTOuflh, But the -mde oompaaa of the inownhle -cannot w^rnr- 
fakmbyonemiitd there is a diviiion of labour each depaxtm^t 

hftTini? its experts, relied on thereat of the oomiD^ty What 

Hndftcd amoniit of knowledge it is advisable for oil to po»^ 
with a -new to happmeas mav not bo eaaily agreed npon. The 
following oonsideratiQiu are oflared on this pomt, 

L The acquisition of knowledge in any oorUiderable amount, 
or to any great degree of preoaion, « kalsome, fsostly and un 
pfilufuKlft t) the matt of mankind ao that to diipenae with it 
makea a clear gam, providad the want is fraught with no serious 
remits. By fav<jnrftble setadents of situation— <noh as a lot -with, 
few oempheations and risks, a ready aoceas to skiUod adnsaw an 
aptitude for the oommemaBr baxardi a surplus of worldly 

means to remedy bhmden, and general good fortune — t small 
amount of aoqoliw knowlodga may answer all the ends of life 
Ignonnoe implies lam dependanoeon others, and on the aoddenta 
of things and, aooccroiDg to ciromnstanoea, is bliseful or trsgio in 
ito usoes. 

S On tliQ sunpotihan that one is willmg to pay the ooat of 
aomiixitKm, for the greater oommand end oertain^ of the means 
of nappnets, the subjects direotly applksble to the end appear to 
be theaa. In the flrrt place there shonld be a famlUanty with 
our Bodily Constitution a knowledge still rQ43re requisite when 
as parents guardians, toaohers, we ^ve the control of the liveo 
of others. In the next place, the elements of Physical and 
Cheuitoal aoenoe, bemdet their direct hearing on the physiology 
of the human frame, have many ooilateral applications in every 
day life, as In matten Telating to tifienlinwe, warmth^ olothmg 
nmty of the an- oookerr do. In the third place, some Imow 
Mmd, whether attained by obse^tion by theory, 
OT by both conjoined, is of rahie in appreciating character anti 
disptmtions, and in goidarico and managam^ of those about 
ut. Fourthly i^ledge of the oourso of Affiurs m the world 

gwussHv »rrn^ irtWobftmtiaaaiidbyhistoTioalaiidpohtic«l 

live^fa. FlttU^r r^farrer rtidw. lend to »n acoojmto Mtmate ol 
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reasons of tilings, if it •wore more -ftadoly possessed, ivould be seen 
to ramify in cnficss ameliorations of tbc lot of liumamtj' JBesides 
tbe success that would attend expectations so based, it is m the 
nature 6f sucb reasonings to command agreement among different 
minds, and thereby conduce to harmonious co-operation, whore 
at present the rule is distraction and discord 

The poetical and romantic pictures, chenshed for the sahe of 
our aspirations and ideals, are directly opposed to tho conditions 
of tho knowledge now depicted, and add to our difficulties, both 
m attammg it, and m putting it in practice Tct, as these 
ideals, although they should bo moderately indulged in, cannot 
be expelled from human life, it is a pomt of some moment, to 
know what is their exact bins, and to make allonanco for that, 
when we have to quit fancy for tho domain of fact Now, the 
exaggerating tendencies of artistic embelhshment, to be guarded 
against, relate mainly to tho possibilities of happmess , givmg an 
overstramed account of nhat human nature can do, and can 
enjoy The romancist umformly oicrsteps the hmitations of the 
human faculties, and throus out lures to make us attempt too 
much , an exact knowledge of the ph j sical and tho mental laws, 
and of that crowmng aspect of them, the general law called 
Correlation or Persistence of Force, is tho best counteractive 

3 In knowledge of tho land now speciiied, hes the means of 
conquering tho happiness-destroyer. Fear For tho sake of this 
great victory, Epicurus thought tho sacrifice of rehgion not too 
much No other source of courage is comparable to knowledge, 
it teaches what fears are baseless, without sappmg the wise pre- 
cautions against evil 

4 When the attainment of such knowledge as is now speci- 
fied, IS a special likmg or mdividual taste, the concurrence is one 
fortimate for happiness to self, and a power of good for all around 
Each highly-cultivated mtelligcnco, combming exactness with 
extent of acquirement, is a luminous body thrown out on the dark 
ways of human life. 

The bearings upon Happmess, of Edttoation’ or Trairung, m 
its widest compass, are next to be noted, the special department 
of high mtellectual culture having been now sufficiently ad- 
verted to 

1 Whatever training and instructions can do to fit us for our 
necessary avocations and labours, adds to our happmess The 
pams of labour are alleviate'd by a good early trammg to the work 
The horseman that hes been habituated to the saddle from 
childhood, 18 not only more efficient, but more at ease than the 
late learner Pitt’s training m oratory imder his father, contri- 
buted alike to his greatness, and to his eniovment of the exercise 
ofspeakmg 

2 A trammg to mevitable restramts, if commenced from early 
years, and sustamed without mtenmssion, triumphs over all xmeasi- 
ness Such is the submission of the soldier bom m the army, 
and the habituation of the priest to his artificial mode of life. 
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Itiion tUi ptmdple, tliftt the chM onxefolly tratotKl to pm 
dontiii and monil roftnjiiu, and to secured ftguiott the 
of the neglooted offlrprfag of -nee Mid porerty it plfloeo, 07 that 
f»ct alone, on a Ttmtage groend of happiM ^ 

3 The tmutementa and amonitiat of life are only enjoyed to 
the full after tpeoiid training Even onr game*, tporta, and 
Twtanes, mnet be the anbjeot of tostmolion -while ^ exermae 
enjoyiMnt of the line Arte— Mntio, Painting Elooation—- 
involTe the oort of tpocial marten. What am termed aooompliah 
menta are artadcafll and refined nleatttrea they are a pore addition 
to the f orm of enjoyment, and have no other meenmg 

A very large Tnmw of hnman jdoowiT^ U mixed np with onr 
sodahility and much of our education ooniirti m fitting m for 
interoonne vath othera the end bang to redneo the friction of 
nncaltiTatod ndnda aasodatmg together and to increate the plea- 
«arc* of oo-operutum, sympathy and effeotion. 

An acquaintance with lored^ languages may be oh»ed among 
the mcom of pleeenre, Por peopla genoi^y they are the Inxnriea 
of ednoaticra, The andent tongnes mtrocUioe ns to a large fund 
of novel impreertcma the langnagea of onr oontemporane* open 
on addition^ field of freah and vanad interest. It may bo doubted, 
however li the cost of the acquirement u repaid, m the ma 
jontv of oaMs, by the advantage. 

4 Xachss may be formed and streogthuaed by edusation, and 
evcCT taste that there are means to natiiy is a part of happmeau 
An mstrectoT or a oompanion, may Tester m ns a taste for pluitt, 
for ooncbolo^ for antiiqaltice themeAicrngof whiohiB that these 
srrerel objeM find a greatcff response of joyful feeJiim 'Whethar 
such an aoquiremant is deslreble on the whole depend on (arouin 
stonoM the education thus bestowed must oocupy a epaoe in one i 
lif& and may poesibly einlade aome more Taloable aoqtaritlom 
Educatuxu with a view to the maxnnnm of happmeas is a very 
difleront thing from education to greutneas, or the yn»f»m Ti Tn of 
effldancy for some important funoti^ For happontts, taetce and 
acoompUihments should be widely extended even ij -iere be one 
Iredmg taste, it should not be einltuive the law of rolatirity 
forhida the highest enjoyment to the monopoly of tho min/t with 
a single subject. Yi* such monopoly is tlm condition of tie 
greatest vigorir of the laonltioa for some one The that 
towers in science, in art, in statesmanship m businesK, needs to 
be » eagrosaed with ill subject, as to be excluded from variety 
of inimtaU he may have the reward of his grmtnta m moments 
oft^mphant fuperionty but he is liable to periods of protracted 

As there is a natural oonititnticm fitted for happJneaa. so there 

is an edacatwn poeses»diig a like fitness. 

Tioroomlie hsppJniwwiUimit -paymK rwcMd 

taawSliropcrrUontotlieCr 
i^gree 0! prtmSMiMB. 11 tSie mtonl graU, Uu 
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opportiuiitios should correspond , if little, there should he an 
exemption from society Many persons have some one prevoihng 
bent, which bomg gratified makes happiness in itself, and ivhich 
bomg refused lea\ es a blank not to bo otheriviso filled up Sokrates 
declared that ho would rather die than gi\o up his \ocation of 
oross-questiomng Faraday ii as miserable till ho was placed in 
Davj'^’s laboratory Iluninn beings dilTer so much, that the very 
same lot may bo felicity to one and wretchedness to another 
The mdmduality that IS not to bo satisfied vithout a dispro- 
portionate share of -worldly advantages being put out of the 
account, the most important circumstance is a fitting Occupation 
To ascertam betimes the most decided bent and aptitude of each 
person, and to find a circcr smted to that, is the prime lequisite 
of a fortunate lot Next to a Imrmoniring avocation is the choice 
of Recreations and tastes, v Inch ma} infuse gladness into the hours 
of leisure, the hohday -weelcs, and the jears of retirement This, 
well thought of, and prepared for, by early ehoice, by education 
and fosteimg, will make oases in the desert -viaste of an imattrac- 
tive profession 

The existence of unsatisfied Desire is, so far as it goes, im- 
happmess An effort of judgment must pronounce -whether -we 
should endeavour to suppress a desire impracticable, or retain it 
either ns a goal of pursuit or ns an ideal longing Forced con- 
tentment IS the result of the first alternative , activity m actual, 
or m imaginary pursmt, is the second 

If an object is attainable by efforts not out of proportion to its 
value, we natuially pursue it Contentment in the midst of 
wretchedness, squalor, poverty, is no virtue 

The mdulgcnce in Ideals is a nicer question. "Without givmg 
some scope to our longmgs for higher fortunes and greater excel- 
lence, we should feel that we were cribbed, cabined, and confined , 
while such longmgs are hable to -unfit us for seizmg the actual 
One of the most prudent and systematic of hvers, Andrew Combe, 
pled for a moderate mdulgence m fiction , there is neither possi- 
bdity nor propriety m excluding poetry and romance from the 
class of open pleasures Ideals are a land of stimulants, and the 
"Wisest "Will always differ as to the hmits of their employment , 
although there can be httle doubt as to which is the safe side 
We are next to consider the relation of Happmess to WEALTH, 
or worldly abundance and advantages At first sight, this would 
seem a simple matter Not merely the terms of the defimtion of 
happmess, but all the conditions now considered, suppose a certam 
amount of worldly means , health, knowledge, education, mdi-n- 
duahty, are not to be obtained except at some expense, and are 
a-btainable m higher degrees accordmg to the resources at our dis- 
posal The general rule is apparently what is expressed m the 
remark of Sydney Smith, that he was a happier man for every 
additional gumea that came to him Such at least is the dehberate 
Judgment of the great mass of mankmd, and the gmdmg prmciple 
of nearly all their labours , some may be mdustnous from o-tber 
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tayhSt u odnullod to the jmMmt It woold KOTi M i£. 

pcctmlMxfcprtmio, IijUjot acqttinUon wcro oooodorol 

Bome of the coMcqneDcM of thu imnaplo in «5 i^od »tid 
mura.hflrf Mpeef an> nndoobtcdlr grtTO and miiolotablo to lOT 
teSpUte. -miooTor -roold wUh to bdioro m tomothtas lita 
eqaalitT among hnman bcdngt, most rorolt flt a doctiiM ■wolcn 
propoTticnn enjoyment to'wwilli and awJpnsto tno nuUions of 
naak^ a lot uscompatTblo -wnih ny tolerable ibaro oi 
lloreovcr tho prl*e offered to cnpwnty Intho itatemcnt of «nch a 
pnadplo cannot Imt aocm dangemna to tba eafely of pocogiona 
and tne order of aoacty Accordingly moralisti In omry ago 
bare longbt to hmilldaie tbo doctrine^ by a oonuter itatotucnt of 
erili attaebing to tbo poscea^on of grtnt ricbci. "SSitb aomo 
trath, a vart amotmt of exaggemtioD and rbetorio has boon in 
fnaed Into the attadk on opolenco That tho nch arc not perfectly 
happy la a fact that they are not happier than tho poor ia an 
nnlefuihlo poaitlon. TVeolta mnltiplict too plcaatnt* and allevl- 
atea the pain* of life and If it bringa any orili peenhar to itaclf 
it alw bnnga 

The moit obnonj temptation of wealth coanlcd with idlencw 
is to immoderate indnlgonoaa. ^otborU the aiming at too many 
ezatemonti which noecssarilr antaila tronbica m manngomont, oa 
weQ a« expeDditare. K certem aptitude for bntineas is seces&uy 
to smooth the poaaeaslon and enjoyment of wealth thcro may ra 
tadindnals ao deroid of this turn u to fool acxztoly tho dltodran- 
tages hat mthalroase porerty i* eguflllyhopde**. Toohaorro 
the lumtstlotu of the human powert, both in laboor and in enjoy 
meat if not as yet the rlrtne of any riant, while it ii practusvblo 
only to a certain grade of abrmdance 

There are tIom of tho nrii that mar their happmets hut 
mo*t of them are also rioca of the poor Bo thoro are Tirtuea 
of the poor faroorable to happvneea all which am cqnaUy poa- 
Bible Mid itill more fruitful to tho rich. That prune roqulnte 
Health Is rer^ imperfect^ aecored in the lowcrt gredet cron of 
respectable mtatetiahi^ ^o x>nl:^ registcra Imre domonstrated 
that mortahtf and d&eoae dumciah at oveiy me in tho aalo of 
wealth. The didisrenee in tho mean* of Khowledgo nnd Education 
U no leaa strongly in favonr of the rTp^or happmeti of the rich* 
The rdntionahip of Happmeoa to VlBTUE, or Duty u difficult 
to "^th unpaxtifllity and predaion. Here too wa tmeonutor 
ferrid riowt of the oratoriiil morallJt, aanctifled by the uaatra 
of ^ oountriat It has been often Imd down^ that happines* fml 
ana cjompleto, is fonnd in duty and m nothing else 

111 order to iee whether this aaMitlcmadimU of being veriflod. 
it IB neceaaary to appToarii the question from the other end- "We 

Unit duty or-rirtne, 
S rf Knnrttae sgraaHti, from n regntd to 

themtorMtjofoawn Mirlwnwepayom-ilmreofimiUoterdmi*; 
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and restrain our desires for iiliat is not our own It is the essential 
of sucli acts to bo pnuiful , although, under certain circumstances, 
they may become agreeable It m ould bo a self-contradiction to 
maintani that acts of virtue are, from tboir verj' nature, and ataU 
times, delightful , virtue in that case would not bo virtue , being 
swallowed up m pleasure, it w ould bo new cd simply ns pleasure, 
and often disapproi ed of, ns excessn c and tending to nee. 

IVe have already seen, under what limitations bene\olence is 
a source of pleasure [p 2-14] , the main contbtion bemg recipro- 
cation, in some form or other There is nothing necessarily self- 
rewarchng cither in benevolence or in duty As regards duty, the 
principle of reciprocation also applies , when our abstaimng from 
mjury to other persons insures their abstaining from injurj’ to us, 
we have the full value of our self-denial It is the endeavour of 
society to secure this kind of reciprocity, and not only so, but to 
make each one’s abstmence indispensable to their iramumty. 
Virtue then becomes happiness, not bj nature, but by mshtution 
If a man can reap the advantages of societj* wnthout pajung the 
cost, ho IS happy in his vice, and w ould be less happy in his virtue 

It is one of the effects of moral tniining to create revulsion of 
feebng to whatever society deems wTong, nee is clothed with 
painful associations, and virtue is the only road compatible with 
happiness Such essentially is Conscience The person tramed 
to a high mtensity of these feelings is imable to take delight m 
things reaUy debghtful, if they are forbidden by conscience, 
echomg society 

The only remaming circumstance that spoils the happmess of 
domg wrong is the existence of a certam amount of sympathy, or 
natural dismterestedncss, in each one’s constitution The effect of 
sympathy is to make one shrink from the infliction of obvious 
pam, and to neutralize, in some degree, the pleasure of foUowmg 
out a natural bent at the expense of misery to others 

But for these three circumstances, — sure retribution, the asso- 
ciations of moral training, and a fund of natural sympathy — the 
neglect of duty would, to all appearance, be the direct road to 
happmess If we look to the facts, and not to what we wish and 
endeavour to bnng about, wo find that the happiest man is not 
the man of highest virtues, but he that can obtam social recipro- 
city and immumty, at a moderate outlay To realize the greatest 
happmess of virtue, we should be careful to conform to the 
standard of the time, neither nsmg above nor falhng beneath it , 
wm should make our virtues apparent and showy, and perform 
them at the least sacrifice to ourselves we should have our asso- 
ciations with duty, as well as our natural sympathies, only m a 
moderate degree of strength 

It IS thus m vam to identify virtue with prudence, that is, with 
happmess Duty is m part, and only m part, comcident with 
®^3oyment To form men to the highest virtues, we must appeal 
to other motives than their happmess, to the sources of dism- 
terested conduct so often alluded to It will then appear that 
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tot gttst Ttriutt {* oflcn cjiT>o*ed (o h a rjrfmr*! tho 

<m tbtf tabllawJf rmuma nun b bj* irof ot i^te, 
mod n dcfidcncy 

Tl)« hapTwes of Rtxioioy in itf rclntion to B folaro tile j 
irotcomjKUmWoto ftnyof tbticnjoymcnf* of tlili life UntMCjpo 
rienwd tbo nm'tUllUci of out common nature it may b 

pot improper l y broogUt into the cnmparivm. The roltgiotw affcc 
tioM grov up Uhj any otlieri they aro more or tea* faroared b" 
natoral con^tltotion chen^hed by exerriw and echoed from a1 
Ttneraied objeeti and aymhol^. ^o rcbcionn fear* aro OT c r c ora 
by tb® yame Jaic* of oar bemff M anr other fcara The rrmJtin] 
hapjinett la the predomlnaaco of tho aCTcctlona otct tho ftw 
Tb® plcnTOTcs bf dcToUon hare their fixc«l nmountt in each indl 
Yidoai, l£ko the plcanirea of knowledge or of fine art 

The KTonog of najijdne'a In any conddereble drgree imp 
TCKi iliTfnoD or a jdan of Ufo well ooncrired tmd rtendily ad 
oertd to Thli ii orIt to apply to tho crowniop end wimt £ 
newaraiy in the mbaymnatojMiTmitaDf nralthr NNrollb or Know 
led^ EacK otw tnual choo^ what plcnmira to follow emt wKa 
domea to t np preq what trninlnp to undergo »o aa on the wbol 
to make tho moft of onu* inmndual lot ^fiiconceptions o 
enda, iguomwm of meana, retcumbing to paning imputaoa an 
fatal to attocen in all punmlta the rfetim of neb wcakncaiet: 
loaca tbo gamo or aerrt bo aared by aomo other power 

It hai to be admitted, bowryrr that tbo »trc!^ of «KTFn 
requisite to compaM to largo an end, coili a (pt«t dc^ to thi 
iy»l«n it it 5 hcury x>cr centago drdorted from tho mlirct 
bip^cia. There aro not a few inrtauw whfru onjoymenl h 
attained without any plan at all tho accidcnl* being farotu^lo 
iurtn* nnmy peraona Iw health or wealth without n thooghi 
of ono or other bang all the hapiiDT that thought ton b( 
dispcnied with 

Some indiTidnahtie* aro so nafltted for prudontlal forcaight, 
that they mutt (nthcr como andor tho rwi^ of othcre or be loft tt 
tho aeddenta. A being of a higher order looking boloro bp 5 
after will dcalre a plan and endcarotir to abide by it. Forming 
an cBtimato of life aa a whole Buch a being bar a aotUod toco ci 
mind ootretponding to that, not being much elated nor nuMi 
dr-nreased by tbo fluctuatjoaeon oneiido or tho other II attain 
able by tho individual thli aettlcd and bahmeod eatimato ij 
worthy of tho highoet euduavouxa. It might be oitificieily idded 
hr diary or record whfob would recall to mind more loroibly 
than tho bovt memory the tenor of life in the long run, to qmm 
the exaggomticmi of tho patting moodi. ^ 
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D . — Olassifications of the Mind, 

THE rNTELEECTTJAI/ TOWERS. 

1 Tno3IA8 AQUINAS 

First, Powers preceding the Intellect 
I — ^Vegetative 1 Nutrition, 2 Growth, 3 Generation. 
n — ExTER^’AL Senses (five in number) 
ni — I ntern.ve Senses 1 Common Sense (the sense that 
compares and distinprmslies tlic objects of the several senses) , 
2 Imagination, 3 yEstimativa (discerning in objects hat is not 
revealed by the senses, as the enmity of the wolf to the sheep) , 
4 Memory (including Eeminisccnce) 

Secondly, The Intellect — comprising, 1 Memory (the retention 
or conservation of species) , 2 Itcason , 3 IntcJhgentia (properly 
an act of the intellect) , 4 both practical and speculative Eeason , 
5. Conscience 

2 HFIIBERT OF CHFRBTTBT 

His classification is mixed, and we give it as it stands, mdud- 
mg Emotions as well as Intellect 

I — Natural Instinct (explained under the history of In- 
tmtion. Appendix B) 

n — InternaI/ Sense 1 Incorporeal (havmg no physical 
antecedents, as joy, love, hope, trust) , 2 Corporeal, arising from 
the himores (hunger, thirst, lust, melancholy, &c ) , 3 Objective 
feelings f ah ohjedis mvedi ), including certam pleasures and pams 
der ived from external objects, 4 Mixed Sense 

m — External Senses, not confined absurdly to five , for 
there are as many senses as there are differentiae in the objects 
of sense 

IV — Disoursus, which is the faculty of intellect proper. 

3 GASSENDI 

I — Sense 
n — Phantasy. 

Ill — Intellect 1 Apprehension of God or Spirits , 2. Re- 

flection, and 3 Reasoning 

4 THOMAS EEID 

1 External Senses , 2 Memory, 3 Cbizcgif ion or Simple Appre- 
hension, 4 Abstraction (Nominalism and Beahsm), 5 Judgment 
(First Truths) , 6 Reasoning (Demonstration and Probable Eeason- 
ing) , 7 Ta^te 

5 DUGALD STEWART 

1 Consciousness, 2 External Perception, 3 Attention, 4 Con- 
ception, b Abstradion, 6 Association of Ideas, 7. Memory, 8 
Imagination , 9 Reasoning (takmg up Logic) 

6 THOMAS BROWN 

I — External Aeeeotions 1 Sensation, 2 Organic States 
n — ^Internal Aeeeotions 1 Intdlectual States (1) Simple 
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BttrRwfaon (tie law* ot Aasociation^ and (*’) ficlative Ba^geetion 
(oSpaiiscm, Eeeemblanoo) SL TM JSiMii(rM (giren fii detail 
aJtennirdi) 

7 KB If HAJIlI.TOir 

Sr ^ TTumilffm cnttmomte* tlx facoIHea —1 Prtteniaitv^ 
(the Beniiw and SoU-ocmedcraanaM) 2. C(jnieTTa(iw(moreTetantloii 
m the memory) 3 Seprodudfve (dependi cm the Law* of A«»oci 
atum), 4 Eidhoraim (Abettaatioii and Eeosomng) 6 Rrpn^n 
fotrte ftmagniation) 6 £#^?crf«w (the faculty of A jpnort truthi) 

8. aitfCTEi. Bm.n 

L— IrtaoEBiriira 1 Thrtmgh the Stnta 2 Not through the 
Seneee (/Mfroepedton) 

IL—Cojrosmifo haTmg idea* ot mental ToprceontatioTiB, 1 
Gonocmng tctiAotrf retoffttUion 2 Oonoeiving -tndt 

Tvlual reec^rM^ion 8 Imaffinitig or ocmoeiTing under new com 
hfuatjema. 

nX — BELTBViKa 1 On «pf<fcnee and 2. vntAcart fWdenoB. 

IV — BEiJvcnnito 1 and 2 DwRonitroltw. 

S. mruBarr erjnoxB. 

hir Bpenoer define* cc^tioiu at the rfArtfems iuhtisting 
tmong OUT feelinga, end olaiuiflaa them at foBowt 1 Prf*e»<of>ue 
oogniticmt (looeliiing eeniaboiu) 2. r^prt$tniaiivt 

peroeptfou of the whole from a port (ot when the tight of an 
orange hitoA to all its other attrumte*) fi Eqrnieniativt 
inclodm^ aU acti of reoolleotlciii 4. lU rtpr aa iioitve^ ^e higher 
afaetraotiout formed hy lymboU, as m Matbematict. 

10 For the take of c^ompamon, we nu^ add the olasiifloatiou 
•doptod in the protent volume. L — Tub Aftbcedhttb ot TIEB 
ISTiLLEciT 1 dfusoulanty and 2 The Sente* G. — Tee Iji- 
TSeleot 1 jDuertJniftotwm, or the sente of difflEretioe 2. fitoif- 
lonty or the sente of agTeement and 3 Bdenitvtoieu, 


THB montwra. 


-I laCED 

Hit Aottve Powurt are dindod into three p uttt — - 
L— XlBanAwiGALPBurorpuEsoy Aonoir l Ijuirnd 2 BoWf. 
TL—Axhiae PBuroEPEER. 1 Apv^ittt. 2 Bttint (Power 
Fstfgm, Knowledge) 3 Ajfedion* (Beuovolfint nnd Malevolant 
Pattion, Dispoaitiori, Opinion). 

HL — tU^oxai. pMirorpijaL 1 Eeif low 2, Dvty 


L imoAln 8 TBWtBT 

X— IsKnjrorrrB PBiaomiEn ot Acmow l Appdtie* 2 
Dmrr* (Knowled^ Bomo^ Eateem, Power SrmeikcntT) 3. 
Aftctio*$ (Bencroleiit and llaleroleut). ‘ 

n —EanoTAii jkjo) Goviaaniro PinroiFLBs or Aonoir 1 
Tmdf^ 2, il<ml Facufiy 3 Deerwy or a regard to character 
4 SywpafAir fi the Bldiadout C. Tost*. 
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3 THOMAS BROWN 

I — ^Immediate, excited by present objects 1 Cheerfulness 
undi Melancholy , 2 Wonder, 3 Languor, 4 Beauty, 5 Subhmtty , 
6 tbe Ludicrous, 7 Moral feeling , 8 Love and Rate, 9 Sym- 
pathy , 10 Pride and Rv/mihty 

II — Eetrospeotive 1 Anger, 2 Gratitude, 3. Simple Re- 
gret and Gladness, 4 Remorse and its opposite 

TIT — Peospective 1 Tbe Desires (Continued Existence, 
Pleasure, Action, Society, Know^ledge, Power, Affection, Glory, 
tbe Happiness of others, Evil to others) , 2, Fears , 3 Hope, 
4 Expectation, 5 Anticipation 

4 SIR W HAMILTON 

Sir W Hanulton has, first, Sensations (tbe five senses and 
organic sensations) and, secondly, tbe Sentunents or internal feel- 
ings These are divided as follows I — The Contemplative, 
subdivided into, 1 Those of tbe subsidiary faculties, including 
(1) those of self-consciousness (Tedium and its opposite), and (2) 
those of Imagination (Order, Symmetry, IJmty m Variety) , 2 
Those of the Elaborative Faculty (Wit, the pleasures of Truth and 
Science, and the gratification of adaptmg Means to Ends) Beauty 
and Sublimity arise from the jomt energy of the Imagmation and 
the Understandmg 

II — ^The Pbaotical feelings relate to, 1 Self-Preservation 
(Hunger and Thirst, Loathing, Sorrow, Bodily pain, Anxiety, 
Eepose, &c ) , 2 The Enjoyment of our Existence, 3 The Preser- 
vation of the Species , 4 Our Tendency towards Development and 
Perfection, and 5 The Moral Law 

5 HERBERT SPENCER 

Mr Spencer’s classification runs parallel to his arrangement 
of the mteUectual powers 1 Presentative feelings, ordmanly 
called Sensations, 2 Presentative-representative feelings, mcludmg 
the simple emotions, as Terror, 3 Representative feelings, such as 
those roused by a descriptive poet , 4 Re~rejpresentative feelings, 
such as Property, Justice 

6 KANT 

I — SENSiroirs, coimng through — 1. Sense (Tedium, Content- 
men-y, or 2 Imagination {Taste) 

II — Intelleottjal, from 1 the Concepts of the Hnderstand- 
ing , and 2 the Ideas of the Eeason He tabes the Affections and 
Passions under the Will 

7 HERBART 

Herbert, and his followers Waitz and Hahlowsky First, 
Feohngs Proper I — Formal 1 The general or elementary feel- 
mgs (Oppression and Eehef, Exertion and Ease, Seeking and 
Fmdmg, Success and Defeat, Harmony and Contrast, Power and 
Weakness) , 2 the Special or complicated feehngs (Expectation, 
Astonishment, Doubt, Ac ) 

IL — Qualitative 1 Foelmgs of Sense, 2 higher or Jnlel- 
Icriual feohngs (Truth and Probabdity), the Esthetic, the 
Moral , the Echgious. 
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Seojftdiy, Oomfilfii Emofaqnfll StateA. L TnosH iHVOLViKa 
CoyiLTrDT ^asire or Avankm). 1 Syvij)aihitic ioebug 2 Lovt, 
bi^ Sonraal ocd Ideal. 

TT, — StItes eestiko oit jjx oboajio yotnrDATioir 1 Th© 
JHnotition or mood of muidi tone, or general lulanty 2 the 
Afed\ont, 

B. aoHMn)i.*B. 

L — SE5BB-]FEELnra L Oonneoted with TxdUy exidma (Health, 
Hepreiiloii, Htmger &o.) 2. Organtc (feelmgf of Special Sense) 

5 /wwr Sam temper or high s^t*) 

TT. Feexihob ooicrEOTED "WITH IiiEjLB. 1 Ideas from Sanaa 

Hlisgnjt, Byxnpat^ with pam) 3 from iow^nnhon (Hope and 
rear} 8 from Uruia^nding {Sham© Boproach, &o.) 4. the 

{picar ^tthtixe. fedx'og^ (Fhysloal neantyl 

TTT, — limixEcrtiii. FBKLnroe* I Frrm orgmrfno Khow- 
Mge pam of idleneae 2 /nnn JnidleduaX exercm ^ovelty. 
System, Order Sjmmetry Harmony and Bhythm, filmple ana 
(Simplar, "Wit and Homoar Oomio and Eidicmoiu). 

Iv — kaxiO’TiX PEExtaros. I JVwtA /«ftw 2 the Higher 
JEithetic 3. Moral/ttlkn^ 4. SyngwiJWtc /emus* 6 Mdxffunu 
fedxjtgu 

TSB LaTB OT ASaOCLiZIOa 

'We fabjotn a bnel note to iUnstmte the Pnndplee of Aooofa» 
tion, as they hare 'been stated by vanotis anthors. 

1 Aristotle hod grasped the foot of amodation, holding that 
every aontal movement U determined to arise as the seqnm of a 

certain other Ho mentions Stmtlartty Coniraneiy Coa^^aaney 
or Coaitguitjf. bnt mret no detailed expoctma of them. 

2 X^oviens vivea. Qnoe dmol snnt a Phontasia oo mp re- 
hensA, n oltcsntram occuriat, solot secrom altemm representom. 
HamHUm • Bdd, pp. 890 n 898 n, 90S n. 

8. Hobhof giTOS the law of Ooniiguity 'What cause* the oo- 
hcrcQoo of ideas is their first oobermoe or consequence at that 
time when they are produced 1^ sense. A special instance of this 
orderly succession, u Cause and Efleot. 

4 Looko in a short chapter exemplifies the efieot of Assoda* 
bon m creating prejudice antipiitblos, and ohetaoles to truth, 
bat he docs not gather up his illastrations mider any gunemhi^ 
statement of associating pnoaplea. 

6 name enumerates iffsemMoJice CWiytiify aM Chus* and 
Effect and he rtsolvcs Coni rurf Into Causaboni^ Boscmblanoe, 

0 Gerard in his Eesay on Genius, states two Idnds of prin 
aplcs cf Association— Simpl© and Compound. Of the Stmplo, 
tlicra are three —1 /’<»fTij6faocf whenoror pcrtcpGons 
resemble, one of them being present to the mind, -vrill naturmllv 
Iran port it to the couceptiou of the other 2. ContmrUiy 3 
I icimfy the conception of any object natnralJy camoa tho 
thoughls to tho idea of another object, which waa connected 
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witli it either in place or time ’ Tlio Compound embrace (1) Co- 
existent qualities , (2) Cause and Efioct , (d) Order 

7 Beattie has — 1 JlcbcmhUmcc, * one o\ent or slorj leads us to 
thuilc of another that IS lilcc it’ , 2 Coniraurtij, 3 C'ontigintti or 
Viemtty, ‘ulien the idea occurs of any place uith -which •\\o are 
acquainted, u c arc apt to pass, h} an casj and quiclc transition, 
to those of the adjoining places, of the persons mIio h\ e there, Ac ’ , 
4 Cansc and JCficct, [The statements of Gerard and Beattie are 
very imperfect ] 

8 Hartley has only Coniigmltj, which ho e-qircsscs thus, 
‘ Sensations are associated -when their impicssions are either made 
pieciscly at the same instant of time, or in the contiguous suc- 
cessive instants ’ Association is thus s^nichionous or succcs'uvc 

9 J ames iLU follou s Hartlej ’s statement ‘ Our ideas spnng 
up or exist in the order in which the sensations existed, of ishich 
they are the copies ’ Ho proporlj objects to making causation a 
distinct pimciple, but is unsuccessful in his attempt to resolve 
Ecsemblancc into Contiguity Contrast ansos generally from a 
vivid conjunction 

10 Dugald Stewart (hcrem follownng Bcid) obsorres that the 

causes of Association oio so dnerse that they can liardly be 
reduced to a few' heads, but enumerates ns obvious modes of con- 
nection, i?cse?ni?a7?cc(uicluding Contrariety, Vicinity in 

time and place , he adds as loss obvious modes. Cause and Effect, 
Means and Ends, Premises and Conclusions 

11 Thomas Browm mentions Contiguity, PcscmVlance (including 
Analogy J and Contrast, but thinks they may be reduced to one 
expression , all Suggestion (his w'ord for Association) may depend 
on prior co-existence, or on immediate proximity of feelings (not 
of objects) 

12 Sir W Hamilton gives the following ns general laius of 
mental succession I — The Law of Associabihty or Possible Co- 
suggestion — All thoughts of the same mental subjects are as- 
sociable, or capable of suggestmg each other II — The Law 
of Bepetition or Pircct Itemenibrance — Thoughts co-identical m 
modification, but diffenng in time, tend to suggest each other 
I II — ^The Law of Redintegration, of Indirect Resemblance, or of 
Reminiscence — Thoughts once oo-identical m time, are, however 
different as mental modes, agam suggestive of each other, and 
that m the mutual order which they ongmally held 

His Special Laws are those — 1 The Law of Similars , — Thmgs 
— ^thoughts resembhng each other (be the resemblance simple, or 
analogical) are mutually suggestive Smoe resembhng modifica- 
tions are, to us, m their resembhng pomts, identical, they call up 
each other accordmg to the Law of Repetition 2 The Law of 
Cmirast 3 The Law of Coadjacency, embracmg Cause and Effect, 
"Whole and Parts, Substance and Atbubute, Sign and Signified. 
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Cbr^ctOTTBJrcsft. Thia may bo cormtiorod tbo leading term of 
Rental Sdtmco aB tho moat aubtlo dUtinctloni iml tbo mo*t 
debated qncrtioni aro imaTcndabljr connocted with it. Tho employ 
ment of tho word in thii froatiw ha» boem aa far of powiblo con 
mtent with tbo nowi malntainod at to tbo fondamontnl natoio ot 
Perteption and Knowledge. 

Some adrantago may ^ gained by a brief review of tbo varioiu 
ilgniflcatloni of the tmu. In popular longuago two or three 
ettdahonj of meaning may bo tnu^ In one cUm of ajrplJcai 
mmc, CcmacioQsncfi la mental life at ox^posod to torpor or mtao 
gOnllty tbo lo«v of coovciootnesa it mental oxUnotion for tbo 
time wHlo, on the other hand o more than ordinary waltofolnct* 
and ezdtoment it a heigbtcni^ form ot oontdon^ocas. In o teoond 
olaaof meaninpa, tbetubjecUto itoto at oppoeod to tboobjoctivo 
i* more portlciuarly intendod when a poracm I* tmd to bo mor 
hidly or nxeottfroly coDtaoDt, tboro i> indicated an o^ceoaaiTO 
attention to the focUngt and thoogbta, and a elondor amount 
of occoMtlon « itlr ootward iblngt. It it tbit mooning tbot dotor 
mined iteid and Stowart to applr the nomo to tho diitinobTO 
faonlty of tbo mental phllotopher In cognizing operations of the 
mind- 

If as IS gencroIlT maintained tho second meaning bo too 
narrow there Is no elteniaUvo but to abide by tbo first or more 
oompr^hensiTQ meaning In this case tho term is the widoat m 
menw phflosopby nay mom, if comdonsnots is tho only nos- 
slUe crftoiion, of existence, it Is tho widest term in tho Tocainuaiw 
of monland. The sum of oil oonsdomneesea is the snm of au 
axisteiioos 


Consdousnoas, then, Is divided into the two great depttrtments 
— tho Object oonsaomness. and tbo Bubjectt constdousness the 
gro atort tranctUon or antitheslB within the oompoas of onr being 
When putting forth energy as io mnaonlar etirtion, and in tbo 
activity of the senses we arc otgeotivoly oonacdcnia in pleasure 
or pain and m memory w© are subjoctivdy conscious 

Groat as Is tbo oontoist of tbo two modos of octivl^ there are 
designations that mix and oonfound them the ohiof of those is 
the term Sensation, next to be adverted to 

A positioi} in the matter of Oonsoiomnes*, has been 

tahen up by Blr W Hamilton and by the Germans oliuost um 
v tfl sa lly namely that Conseiouaneu as a whole Is based on tho 
knowing or lntefl.ootual oousciousnets, or is poaaiW^ cady throngh 
knowledge. We fool only as vro Jbwnc that we feel wo sareploosod 
only as we know that w« are pleased. It is not the intens& of a 
feeliii^ that makes the feeling bnt the operation of cognizing or 
knowmg the state of feeling 

It must bo granted that wu cannot have any feeling without 
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haying some knowledge of it , it is the nature of mental excite- 
ment to leave some trace of itself m the memory Farther, any 
strong emotion calls attention to itself , it may also, however, 
lead attention away to the object cause, and dimmish the subjec- 
tive consciousness On any view, the knowledge or attention, 
although an accompaniment of the state, is not its foundation If 
this were so, the mcrease of the cognitive act would he the 
increase of the feelmg , whereas the fact is the reverse , the less 
that we are occupied m the properly mtellectual function, the 
more are we possessed with the feehng proper 

It IS most accordant with the facts, to regard Feehng as a dis- 
tmct conscious element, whether cognized or not, whether much 
or httle attended to m the way of discnmmation, agreement, or 
memory The three functions of the mmd are so mterwoven and 
imphcated that it is scarcely, if it all, possible to find any one abso- 
lutely alone m its exercise , we cannot he all Feehng, without any 
share of an mtellectual element, we cannot he all Will, without 
either feehng or mtellect The nearest approach to isolation is m 
the objective consciousness, which, m the moment of its highest 
engrossment, is an exclusively Intellectual occupation 

Sensation The concurrence of various contrastmg pheno- 
mena m the fact expressed by Sensation, renders this word often 
ambiguous 

1 In Sensation, there is a comhmation of physical facts, with 
a mental fact Thus, m sight, the physical processes are known 
to be — the action of light on the retma, a senes of nerve currents, 
and certam outgomg influences to muscles and viscera , while the 
ments.1 phenomenon is the feelmg, or subject state accompanymg 
these The word is properly apphcahle, and should he conned 
m its apphcation, to the stnctly mental fact 

2 In the great contrast of the object and the subject con- 
sciousness, the word Sensation is apphed to both the one and the 
other This is owmg to the repeated transitions between the two 
m actual sensation In loo kin g at a beautiful prospect, the mmd 
passes, by fits and starts, from the one attitude to the other , while 
engrossed with the extent, figure, distance, and even with the 
colours of the scene, the attitude is objective , when conscious of 
the pleasure, the attitude is subjective Now, the word Sensation 
apphes to both attitudes , unless when put m contrast to Percep- 
tion, which, m its reference, is purely objective In this last case. 
Sensation is limited to the pleasurable or painful accompaniment 
of the state. 

The contrast of Sensation and Perception is thus the contrast 
between the sensitive and the cogmtive, mtellectual, or knowledge- 
givmg functions Hence Perception is apphed to the knowledge 
ohtamed both directly and mdirectly through the exorcise of the 
Senses , the one is called immediate perception, and the other 
mediate, or acquired perception 

It is "With reference to this contrast, that Hamilton enunciates 
his law of the universe relative of Sensation and Perception , the 
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aMTunp of irhkh Is that tito moro tic miiwf Is suIiJccUtcI^ 
ongagrJ tboIwttoobjcctlTO attention and cotnrTtcly 

3 In Scniatfon past experiences aro Inoxtncably v qrren ^th 
a prrsmt tmprpwdon a circatostnnce tending to con(Q*o tto boon 
duy ItBo between Senw and Intellect, ^\‘htn wo look at a tree 
tbe pTC ^ t cot»doatne«s Is not tho boro result of tboprcswit 
ftimnlatloTi, but tbat comWned with a sum total of post unpre**- 
non*. In liort tho rah\d a TelontlTroess otctIoj* all present 
eSecti and what accmi Knsatiem it an actoal sUmnlation mixed 
With tnetnory 

Farther as In 8cnw,tlon wo must bo conwdons of Acreenjciit 
and of Diffcrcnco whirii aro also intrilrclual fnneUems H b deni 
that thero cannot bo auch a thtnp as PensaUon (In tbo cognitiTo 
meaning) without prtx'osm t of tho Intdlrct, Ueneo tho qoeiUon 
as to tho origin of our Idca.s In 8en*o b charged with ainWguitT, 
yet many of tho aryrumenla in farour of Innate Idea* nro founded 
on tho supposltfon that tho expenmeo of Uio benvs cxdat casuch 
intellectual olcmenta as Likeness Unlikenrss Eqnalitr and Fro- 
portion whereas it b impossible to cxdudo aacL nttnlmtcs from 
the pcrcept i ro procras, 

laEsrxTATiowaad RjOTiEffKTrATttnr These srordi aro mode, 
Wfomo mclanbyiicdans^ tho atartlog point in tho cxpo«Uon of 
the mind. Tno pbenowna indicated by them bare been folly 
rtcojmbed In tbo preaont w ork although under other namea 
Fresentatwa ' and IntulUon aro applied to signify the 
eogmtion of an object pfo w mt to tbo new In qD ita mreum 
tUniiala, and definite rel^ionsblpt in apace and in time it u the 
fall pTwent actuobtr of aonsatlon. In looldnp at a drelo drawn 
t? beforo ua, the mental cognition b in the bighcak degree 
indirmual or concroto It ia a jwrafNtdtioa or latsttion But 
when after aoeln^ many cirdoa wo form an abatraot or general 
ccuccptlon of a arcle, embodied although that may bo in on 
indlTtdual, wo aro aold to poascaa a rrjimtDtaium or to be in a 
^ate of rforearufaffre oonadoumow 8o far the dbtinotioti coin 
didoa with tho diftinction between the concrete, in ita extreme 
form of present indiridoality and tbo gtamral or ahatraot. 

The dbtinotiop equally holda in anWootiTo cocnlfaoni. An 
actual fit of anger b prcoentatlTo tbo roflocting <m It, when peat, 
u remes on ta t lTa The one b an {xfHltKsi, tho other a ilmigkt 
The BreaentatiTo or IntultlTo knowledge b also termed 
/mmoffafe tho BepreaontatiTe b IfedinU tho one b known in 
itaolf the other through aomothing olao. The indbidual omle 
luokedat b known by an Isnmodiato aot tho general property U 
mown mediately throu^ aomo ooncrote drok or orclea Benaa- 
tJon b thua conbnatod "mth PercopUcu , the aenaation b what b 
* riually fdt the peroo p tion b the KAnlfa/rpal something that b 
wggeried. Colour b aenaation diitance (inthe Btukoleoan -view) 
b perception, reproaetrtation, or thoQ|^t. 

Hamiltflu amilioa the dbtinotlon, ta alroady aoeai (p, 203), in 
dbunguuhing £Sa thooiiea of Extern^ Berotjitwn, Hb own Tiew 
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IS Presentationism , "he holds that the consciousness of external 
reahty is immediate like the consciousness of colour, touch, or 
resistance 

Presentation thus corresponds to Sensation in the third meaning 
above given j a mode of consciousness, however, which is sup- 
posable only, and not a matter of fact "What we heheve to he a 
present sensation is, m reahty, a comphcated product of past and 
present impressions, a resultant of numerous shocks of difference 
and of agreement 

PEESONAii Identity Much controversy has been raised on 
the question as to our personal or contmu^ identity Some of 
■the difficulty arises from the ambiguity of the ivords Sameness, or 
Identity There are degrees of sameness , we call two trees the 
same, merely because they are of one species The sort of 
identity, or amount of sameness, intended, under personal identity, 
IS when we call an mdi-vadual tree the same throughout its whole 
existence, from germmation to final decay A human body is 
called the same, or identical, through its whole life, m spite of 
important diversities , for not only are the actual particles re- 
peatedly changed, but the plan, or arrangement, of those particles 
18 greatly altered m the different stages A block of marble, a 
statue a budding, retain a much higher iden'tity, than a plant or 
animal. 

In hvmg bemgs, therefore, unbroken con'tmuity is the feature 
of the sameness The English nation is called the same na'tion 
down from the Saxon times The identity of the United States 
of America would probably be counted from the date of the Inde- 
pendence, which shows that an unbroken pohtical system is the 
idea that we form of national iden'ti'ty 

It IS, however, m the min d, or subjective life, that the question 
of sameness is most subtle and perplexed There are different 
modes of expressmg the identity of a being endowed -with mmd 
J^ne 18 the notion of a persistent substance distmct from, and under- 
lying all the passing moods of consciousness — of feehng, thought, 
and "Will , a permanent thread, holdmg together the variable and 
shiftmg mamfestations that make our mental life Of such a sub- 
stance there can be no proof offered , it is purely hypothetical, but 
the hypothesis has been found satisfactory to many, and has been 
considered as self-evident or intmtively certam Berkeley, m re- 
pudiatmg a substratum of matter, mamtamed this hypothetical 
groundwork of mmd Hume declmed both entities, resol'vmg 
matter and mmd ahke mto the sequence of conscious states 

Locke expressed the fact of identity as the ‘ consciousness of 
presenF*ahd past actions m the person to whom they belong ’ 
Person ‘ is a thmkmg, mteUigent ibemer, that has reason and re- 
flection, and can consider its& as itself, the same thmkmg bemg, 
m different times and places , which it does only by that conscious- 
ness which IS mseparable from thmkmg ’ ‘For, smee consciousness 
always accompanies thmkmg, and is what makes every one to bo 
what each calls ‘ self,’ and thereby distmgmshes self from all 
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otbn- lUnHnp bclnfp In lliU tlon« nmiWj pcreona idcnUtp - 

hx-n^SEwLal on tnrioni gitraniU iiat 
for hoUlnB lliit conxnonmMi ino/r* kU thcobji^n 
bSuinp ao Ticw fint Itnlod Ihrt tho 

oifor to and nmrt from tho con*ofou<nM M , 

Ktn>=tfromthoknonlcdpoont 

Hat pcrronid identity llionia bo confoundM ^Ib the on^nM 
tot of onr pcTOnnl identity^lmt » 

tVe mart bo tho nome boforo we nro tnown to bo tbo Bimo. boll 
b one tbinr 0i« copnlronco o( >clf onotber thing 
^ tli£^LtmiLpS«> Locto B Tiow hM been mpW to lend to 
the «binrdit> that a man nia> bo and not '^7ne-*tot 

tonemm that did a particnlar aoUon namely mmotblnp tot 
haa Stircly pa -ed out of bit cons^nsneat. 

trro reality it ondorinp °’’iSn?S 

might Lara boon fenced bj introdncing tho 
Zmou.net. along with tho actnaL Any 0 ^™“ 
atcr entered into our mental ‘ 

or fecbliT with tho prownt, and U within tho poidhility of txang 

criUctnn la that oonndonancu it ^ 

nemcnT Loebo Iiowctct umlmtood comaonmcBs “ J 
meaning at containing tho memory of tho paat M ^ adrertod 
nbaneo of tho actnai or prc«nt Tot bo onght to 
to tho dittlnclion between pre-ont 

in thu quettlon. The be.t metaphyaWam ^’aMng 

at iaauo mvolrct ll.a natnro of oar tehr/ .a K 

othon. Brown. Loot Mil ). dVo Imvo oertam 
pnaont artnal immediate a. in the 

n^t Mnnd, or taato IN 0 bare nnothCT claai o ^,.^0 

UieM cffecta are no lon^ anpportod b* tie bohof that they 

or retnmed m the ideal with tbcnj fainTolTod rcTnnin* or 

are not merely what tboy am now but -nro »1 m tho 
produoUof feimerrtate. of tbo Idnd 
•omebow lepreacnt an oipcmenco in peat tima, 

“oS^-raod 13IS“onbo W U 

ita mere contmat with tho prownt there ia atatoa. Each 

it. the orderly reqneneo or micooaaiOT of onr monto 
item of tbo post ii Tiowed at procedmg »omo retK^ncot or 

a. nicceeding oUiere. The total port ta an orderiy retroapcct or 
record, wborein orerything baa a dofinito jn 

Thua tho fact of nnhrolion Booco^ S a Sid or 

the mental pcraonfllity as well a* Wmrer^ li self 

mdmal. a idSy^ oi a nabon. The ““d how^^ 
recording and jirorervea ita hlrtory inem m onlv 

identity Vr tj each one. “rUeat of 

objectiTB, Kke a tree the porents and otbcM fnrtomT>etciioy 

the meoetnem of tho indiTidnol in tboyeG« of mental incompetenoy 

54 
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The Behef m Memory may probably be regarded as standmg 
at one remove from an ultimate law of the mind, namely, the 
law that connects Bebef with our Spontaneous and Voluntary 
Activity (p 377) 

Pull recollection of anytbmg assigns it its pomt in the stream 
or succession This is the difference between memory and imagi- 
nation both aie ideal as opposed to present actuabty they are 
faculties of the concrete as opposed to abstraction , but memory 
can, and imagination cannot, find a detemnnate place for its 
objects m the contmuous recoid of the mental bfe 

Substance Tins word may be viewed, says Hamilton, either 
as derived from ‘ subsistendo,’ what subsists by itself, or from 
‘substando,’ what subsists in its accidents, bemg the basis of 
quabties or attiibutes The two derivations come to the same 
thing 

Common language has always set forth the contrast of sub- 
stance and quabty or attribute But as everytbmg that we know 
or can conceive may be termed a quabty, or attribute, if all 
qualities are supposed withdrawn, there is notbmg left to stand 
for substance Cold has the quabties of weight, hardness, duc- 
tdity, colour, &c , what then is the substance ‘ gold ’ ? Matter 
has the property ‘ Inertia , ’ what is the substance ? 

One way out of the difficulty is to postulate an unknown, and 
unlmowable entity, undeilymg, and m some mysterious way bold- 
ing together, the various attributes We are said to be driven by 
an intuitive and irresistible tendency, to make this assumption , 
which m tuition is held to justify us in such an extreme measure 
There is an unknowable substance -matter, the subject of the at- 
tribute mertia, and of all the special modes of the different kmds 
of matter — gold, marble, water, oxygen, and the rest The same 
hypothetical unknown entity, is expressed m another antithesis — 
the nouTTienon as agamst the phenomenon , what m, m contrast to 
what appears 

Another way out of the difficulty is to regard the common 
language as itself unguarded and maccui ate, and as demanding 
qualification and adjustment Instead of treatmg all the energies 
of a thmg as attributes predicable of an unknown essence, a dis- 
tmction IS made between the fundamental, constant, inerasible 
attributes, \and those that are variable, fluctuatmg, or separable 
Thus, as regards ‘ matter,’ the property ‘ inertia’ is fundamental 
and irremovable , the properties — colour, transparency, hardness, 
elasticity, oaadation, &c , are variable and fluctuatmg ‘ Inertia’ 
would thenlbe the ‘ substance’ of matter m general, this, to- 
gether with al certam specific gravity, colour, ductihty, &o , would 
be the substance of gold Such a rendering comes much nearer 
to the populan apprehension of substance, than the impalpable and 
unknown entity A thmg is substantial that resists, as a stone 
wall , a piece M gauze, a col umn of smoke, a ghost, are called un- 
substantial , they have httle or no resistmg power 

In this vieWjNsubstance corresponds with the defimng property 
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of each object ^bat is tklco called in AririotaHan, and Ukowiso in 
ttaiunan langnago tbo Ewenoo. 

Th* Snb^anco of Body or matter genomUy would tbui bo 
wtat if common to all BodV — Ixicttuu 

inth rwpcct f o Mind too quortion of Snbstancofathe^tiflftion 
of Pcraonal Identity in another thapo Tho aamo thcoruta that 
ojonmo a perrisfent nninown aomotbing as midcrlyinff all con 
idonmm, with a now to rcrtonal Identity woold call this 
entity the Bnbstanco of Mind^ and tho known function* of Mind, 
hi qaalibo* or attributes Acconluig to tho other riew tho Sub* 
itaoca of Mind ia tho thico fundamental and defining attributes 
those power* or foncUotu. whWi, being present, con&Urto mind, 
and m whoso absence wo do not opjdy tho name. They aro Fcol 
inm Vobtitm, and Intellect these may rury in degto© to an 
bidcfimte extent but in some degreo they mast bo conjoined in 
•TttTibmg that wo call mmd. 

A $ccoai. mode of jostifyiag fhocarrent andfhexn of substasoe 
and quality without assuming an inconcdTablo cptity is to call 
the Waf of any concrete tho Bnbstanco and each one of its pro- 
pertic* mentloTKid dngly, a Goallty or attribute Of the total 
ooojuncborv of powers called gold,--wtdght hardness, colour &o, 
am tho qnahtlc* In tho detail. 

It has been pronously soon In what aeaytation* Substance was 
lucd by Anstotlu, Lo^o regard* the idea of Substonce as a 
ooaplex idee, the aggre ga te of the ideas of tho distmotiTa attn 
bubi. Of substaaoo in general ho ollcma tea obscuro, rogue, 
indistinct Hca, growing out of tho itlationshlp of sapportor ana 
■nppott, a gencm rolaUro notion. If wo call any qmwtjea mode* 
or aeddenU, we imply a ccnrrolatrm snbjoot or lubatratum, of 
^fhkh they aro modes or aeddenta. 

Bddtaya — To mo, nothing toomarooroabeardthan that there 
should bo extenrion without anything extended, or motion without 
J®ythnig mored yot I cannot giro roosons for my opinion, 
because It scorns to mo solf^orident, and an immcdlato dictate of 
my nature. Hamilton considers that his l^w of tho Conditioned 
li apulicahle to explain Bubatanoo wni^ Accident. "VTe ore oom 
he says, to pass beyond what appear* the ^ e n o mc nal to 
an exist eneo ab^lato, nnknown and inoomprrhoni^Ie But this 
00 ui pulsion is not itself on ultimato foot of mimi it grows out of 
the ' ‘ * " ' ' - « - » 


Oudworth Newton, and Cttarka, held that they are at 
tributes and implT a tubstanee, which mast be God. 

Aooordmg to Fichte — Ataibutoa synthetically united give 
subatance, and nbstanoa analyxed gires attributes a ooutmued 
■J*^****dimi, or supporter of anrihtSos, i* an impoarible eonoep- 
tiozL. 
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APPENDIX — ^NOTE ON BELIEF 


Note on the chapter on Belief, p 371 . 

In the chapter on Behef, I have given v^hat I now regard as 
a mistaken view of the fundamental nature of the state of Behef, 
namely, to refer it to the Spontaneous Activity of the System I 
consider the correct view to be, that behef is a primitive disposi- 
tion to follow out any sequence that has been once experienced, 
and to expect the result It is a fact or incident of our Intel- 
lectual nature, although dependent as to its energy upon our 
Active and Emotional tendencies 

The sevetal agencies in Behef may he enumerated in the fol- 
lowmg order — 

1 The primitive tendency to expect that what has been will 
be again The mere fact, that a stone dropped mto a pool of 
water makes a splash and a senes of waves, is accompamed with 
the expectation that the same sequence wdl recur The mmd 
proceeds m a track once formed , and if it is capable of any m- 
ference, or of any resolution founded on that, repeats the act m 
perfect confidence of the result 

The mce pomt m the situation is the full assurance based on 
a smgle tnal Eepetition scarcely adds anything to the pnrmtive 
confidence gi-owmg out of the first occurrence of the event The 
efBcacy of Eepetition belongs to a later stage 

2 Suppose next, what happens in a great number of our 
primitive expectations, that we encounter a failure, m other 
words, a breach of sequence A stone is thrown m what seems 
to be water, but makes no splash, and no waves This failure, 
or mterruption, produces a mental shock, a breach of expecta- 
tion, a disappointment, which unhmges and discomposes the 
nund It 18 in pomt of fact destructive of the prior state of 
expectation , that state cannot he renewed without a roundabout 
process In some mstances, we find that we have made a mis- 
take of identity as when we took ice for water, m other 
mstances there is a flat contradiction, as when we expect to- 
morrow’s sun to rise as bright as to-day’s 

It IS not the number of mstances that gives us our confident 
expectation , it is the unbroken uniformity The occurrence of 
two cases for and none agamst, is a case of full behef, the 
occurrence of ten cases for and one agamst, leaves a shaken and 
imperfect confidence, or else no confidence at all 

It becomes a serious part of our education to surmount, 
reconcile, and accomodate, these interrupted sequences , and we 
fall upon various modes of effecting the end There are some 
methods of a purely rational kind, as, for example, when wo 
set oui selves to discover the reasons of the discrepancy and find » 
that it IS only apparent Another way is to surrender entirely 
certam sequences as havmg no vahdity whatever At this stage 
repetition is useful as a test to discnmmate the accidental from 
the persistent sequences 

3 Our active and emotional tendencies operate as stated m 
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the tect. Thpv mny got us over tho ihock of fafloro hy their 
cfTU pwnihflT c&oacy In ooantoracUng and obliteratiog any poln 
ful IinprcwionF NSten iro are ftctircly diKpoecd 'we overlook 
tnd disregard tho obstaclos to our activity Vkhen n Jwolt li very 
igtceablo to ui vro merge and forpol tho hostHoexporioncoe and 
proceed a* if tho uniformity had been complete, Whether the 
«hock» of dirappolnted expedaUtm thall geueruto a doubting 
turn of mind or thall bo made light of and leavo a disposition 
toexpeettoomuch depoudi grmtly on thcao activo and emotional 
forces and in tome measure upon tho education of the intellect. 
The detaili of this complex inflaonco are furnished in tho text, 
■Uomuco being made ior the correaUon indicated in tlds Koto. 
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Xjsbbo^ Orlftn at OrOiMtloi]. DlovtnUd. tro. Ufc 
Mfcdaod'i 'rba Eiieiantt Bsmamici. 1 toIi. ortnra tn. f l U 
— Tba P auiita ol fboiWnt , Oiwn>T«.lfc 
~ t^aTttfvraftl PTWilooot naaUnC. TcJ. L, Ho. Ufc VoL I 14fc 
— ‘nwTbwaiotCtraiU <1 oU»to.) Vcd. 1 U M.Tol.1 [/a £*aj»r**fc 
UazimiatTbaftckaniotTbnrV » (klU. 

UnrtpaflMilAAalriUottbaPbaooQMSfcattbaniimfcnlDaL }Talfclao.lSfc ^ 
tOQ (Ja4n Btnart) on aeprootatfra OoranoBaafc Ctravm tre. Sfc 
.. ~ anlibartt Oro«n tr*. U. i 4 

— RramtoattoB ot HanPtan*! PbJkaoftii Ho. II 4 
— Logto. CmmlTo. 1 *. 

M . PitacMa* at PottOeal fcMMoiy I roll. Ho. tOa. Eaopla^ 

EiUttao. 1 T«L orowfl Ho. b. 

^ ... XniBtarifcBlxiL >ao. H. 

^ Tbrca Emoji on BaUglOB, 4<fc tro. Ifc 

UnOtalTi EM oct of rrUKi atnoa UMi CitmHo.lfc 
laMsa’lsaUtntoiot jBeiBtfca,«U]i£DilUiao^ Ho. Ufc 
Ba^obm'a TQtaca OoPnnnwtty Ho. Ufc 

Bolt;*! OoOloeB ol EtTtiKkg? Ho.UfcU. 

— T W**w »« n.MhfwA PayJiolo^y Otovb Ho. Ifc M. 

Hrtobnroari FV^tnta liicla. Htk. tfc 
TtaBjm'B A o< ^ 

w Tka PioMmm at EyC. Ho. It*. M. 

Tba Bmtaasla ct tb* ETaaaa Mtod. Ho. tfc U. 

w SodalPN(pa»ta»*»«j 8Yo.Tfca4. 

^abtiTbaTaflot lalfc tTO.iafc«C 

IVDVita ol l«c^ Or 0 «»Ho.ifcM. 

... ~ » Ebatoala. OivniHalfcU. 

TA» «i TTWWT aHalaotkit^tBqiaatrtlkaogfcy OrowBHo.lOt lit. 

_ k*d tlta OUar AoaAamy Oron Ho. IBt, 

_ pio-BOQictld Bohoolfc 9 Toia.atrroHo.IOfc 
_ Boecolb aad tba Boorttio Bohoedfc Orovn Ho. lla. 41. 

— BMa E j^naoca, o»d Baapttflo. OiowsHo.llfc 
— Ooiao^ot thoEOaioaT ol Qtaat PMVatiity (konHa,Ufcli, 
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Aristotle s The Ethics, Text and Notes, bj Sir Alex Grant, Bart. 2to1* 8vo 82 j 
— Tho Nlcomachcnn Ethics, translated by WilUnmB, crown 8vo 6d, 
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Becker s CharleUt and Oallut, b> Metcalfe Post 8vo 7i Ctf each 
CIooto’b Correspondence, Text and Notes, by B 7. Terrell. Vols. 1 4. 2, 8vo 
lit each. 


I Plato’s Parmenides, with Notes, Ac by J Maguire 8vo h 6d 
I Virgil's Works, Latin Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy Crown 8vo lOi Cd 

I — iEhicId, translated Into English Verso, by Conlngton Crown 8vo 6» 

j — — — — — — byWJ Tbomhlll Or 8vo 7* Cd. 

I — Poems, — — — Prose, by Conlngton Grown 8ro Ci 

I Witt’s Myths of llellaa, translated by P M Younghnsband. Crown 8to 8« 6d, 
. — The Trojan War, — — Fep 8vo 3i, 

I — The Wanderings of tnyisos, — Crown 8vo 3j. Cd. 


ENCYCLOP/EDIAS DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 

! REFERENCE 
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j Anton’s Modem Cookery for Private Families Fep 8vo O Cd 
I Ayxo’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge Fep 8vo 6 j 

j Blake’s Tables for tlio Conversion of 6 per Cent Interest, Ac 8vo 12» Grf 
I Chisholm’s Ifnndbook of Commercial Gcogmphv 29 Maps 6vo ICj 
GwUt's Encyolopredla of Architecture. 8vo 62» 6d 
Keith Jolinston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer 8vo 42^ 
Longmans' Now Atlas 5G Maps Edited by G G Chl'-holfn. 4to or Imperial 
8vo 12 j Gd 

M'OuUoch’B Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation 8vo 63 j 
M annder’s Biographical Treasury Fop 8vo 6» ^ 

— Historical Treasury Fep 8vo 6j 
— Scientific and Literary Treasury Fep 8vo 6r " 

— Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayro,^ Fop 8 to 6i 

— Treasury of Botauy, edited by Llndley & Moore, Two Parte, 12i 
— Treasury of Geography Fep 8vo 6» 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Pop 8vo 6i 
— Treasury of Natural History Fep 8vo Gi 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine Medium Bvo Sli 6d , or in 2 vols Sit . 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping Crown 8vo 6» 

1 Blob’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities Crown 8vo 7i Gd. 
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I WRUdh’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo lOi Gd. 
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j CHEMISTRY ENQINECRINQ k GENERAL SCIENCE. 

' IhSrtl*! n'mtfiUijTbt^rrof tWTVVa, CTOvn9Ta.Ii 
JiOra** COrut) Fora Earrrri o( l>7iiaale^ Ha.7«.U. 

1 Irtrtrt EVwU af ar It taraJ rtriJoaoyliy Crovn tro. U*. U, 

j DnrM • oT Um Kwa CejrlB* Craw Ira. 7fc 11. 

, — ITuattMik ol tb» f truB O'tlM. Ft7ktT«.f(. 

-o Cmi Im vu tT oy ^u t» tb« Suva tajrtac Fep. tra. h. 
CVtV'iT^OmFih'Im. nhertnUoBi. Crvm Ira. Ti. U. 
doArtTb^SlorrotOrrailaa. ntaHiatrii. CiwalTa.14. 

Ckwk«*i ^rct UrtWod* h> rhmWl Awlpli. tta.t(i. 

OaHrr*! TTo-tlwrJt at Pr^rtl^ Trtnrra pby 

I CmT D-ra"*ti af l*b~rU‘V 7 W*v1l rrraa ?t*. t M 
Filrtaln*! Cartal UiertMlton t 0 tactama. I ria. erava Ira. Hi. M. 

» Mnt* aad kOvort. IrQl.tTa.»<. 

FarM’ I/dcmea CacirtcfTT CrontTa.li. 

QaSanr't IMT«d{i«a at OmUirj Frankafl; TutttU CT«ntTa.U.M. 
O^aeFi Can^urr TrratlM ca ntjalra, AtktercB. tarya cren tra. ] Al 
X atan] rHVvDf^by by AOctaaen. Cittva Ira. Ti. M. 

OIb«v Trrt &Mk at ITVriwnU/y OMoaT CTOvaFTa.Cj. 
ntrri’nai T> tCrratk* a4 Fhjirtnal ttractan of tb« Eirlb. Ira. 7t. M. 
EutbVai'tn Lrv'tarai *0 Fhj^eal OtocTat>br 110.111. 

?4lataa.tt aa IbtSmUianat Tboik Sa 7 aItTa.S 1 A 
S<taibdtj^t««tsr«a«D0etetQ£aFaM‘<ta. ttaU.entnlT%7i.&l.«i^ 
'S^T«Aar« OatFan at Aftnamaf P^aan crovn tra. Ui. 

CS^Ulry Cfavatra. II lUyrru, 

Bvliai as! Oar«^ TtM nwUm ar TVr«l lataakaln. WIU It Fldra 
i T«rbi. thi.lft«.»l.r«ttk. tonUrtarai, Ui. tl. Caispkta I Teli.4ta vtOi 
(tart'korat Ct-O. 

HaOaliY LactoNiaB iba DMor; af Kalin U«rla. Ira. It U. 

» TraMkIaa IVrtod at KaftcaldMory tralltU. 

JafaS iDorfanlo Ovaditn Tbr o rttlcal and FractiaaL Fap. tra. It M. 

Jraa^ lIaa<lba^(aT tbaCUn. Bayaltra It 

Xetba*« Etkort Tdl-ltoak e( laaryaBla Cbcmliti; Ormtra.TiU. 
liajnraTmt • «a Kacorttna. tTa.lOi.ll. 

UaeaSfUi'ifralac; •bI UarpttabfyaC Vcrtrinla AdamlL tTa.lQt.ll. 
KadaiT«a*i Ixtom aa tlaraKiei tTa.1St. 

— A dmn aad lieotxrrc Oran Ira. Ci 11. 

Kaitba'i Vartfattoa an4 Saatkal ABtratnar Baral tra. lla 
UfTW^ Vain TlMortti at Ctenktir tra. lit. 

Brntalf at Qnt at i tf t Tbaorrtkal aad Praatlaj. tralatTa. ftrt L 
Ctvmhal ritTrtea lit. nrtELloarKaalaObVBlftiT l<^ Partin. Otirnla 
Cboaktry tvi 3 aal 1 .ll. 

KtUMTa Knaal et PracOeal IbhjIbs. tra. lU. tl. 

» PUaotaUoD aa4 FralsUQo and tba Bdacn d UrilUaa. Ira. lit. 
Vdtktt Hotm vttb a TbraMaah Tdcaoora. Crava Ira, it. II. 

BortSeoCPi lattvi tad Toraiac. tra. 111 . 

OBrart AJ tfu Bot aj tat AMatwta. Cmn tra. Ti. 11. 

0ns a OoanratlTa ABatoap tad Vbyiltioo d Tirtalnla An»w«ii 
a rate. t-a. m. M. 
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Bootfs Weather Oharte and Storm Warnings. Crown 8vo 6i 
Sennett’fi Treatdse on the Marino Steam Bnglne 8vo 21/ 

SUngo & Brooher’s Electrical Engineering for Electric Light Artisans Croira 
8to 10/ 6fi 

Smith’s Graphics, or the Art of Coloulntlon by Drawing Lines. Part I with 
Atlas of Plates, 8to 16/ ^ 

Btoney’s The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, A-o. Eoyel 8vo 86/ " 

Thorpe's Dictionary of Applied Chemistry 3 vols Vol 1, 42/ / 

Tilden a Praotloal Chemistry Fop 8vo li 6d. 

Tyndall’s Faraday as a Discoverer Crown 8vo 3s, ed 

— Floating Matter of the Air Crown 8vb 7/ Bd, 

— Fragments of Science. 2 vols post 8vo 16/ 

— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo 12/ 

— Lectures on Light delivered In America. Crown 8vo Bj. 

— Lessons on Electricity, Crown 8vo 2s Bd, 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo 1/ sewed, li, Sd cloth 
Notes of Lectures on Light Crown 8vo 1/ sewed, 1/ 6d doth. 

— Eesearohea on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallio Action Or 8vo 
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— Sotmd, with Frontispiece and 203 Woodcuts Crown 8vo. 10/ Gd, 
Dawiu’s The Testing of Matenali of 6onstruotlon Illustrated. 8vo 2D. 
Watts' Dlotioiiary of Chemistry Hew Edition (4 vols.). Vol» 1 and 2, 8vo 

42/ eaoh ’ 

Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Tdescopes Crown 8vo 9/ 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, 8t GARDENING 

Bennett and Murray’s Handbook of Oryptogamlc Botany 8vo 16/ 
Dlnm’s Rural Bird life. Crown 8vo Hlustrations, 6/, 

Hartwlg's Aerial World, 8vo, 10/ Bd, 

— Polar World, 8vo 10/ Bd, 

— Sea and Its living Wonder* 8vo 10/ Bd, 

— Bubteriauean World, 8vo 10s Bd, 

— Tropical World, 8vo 10/ 6d. 

Llndley’s Treasury of Botany. 2 vols top 8v£> 12/ 

London’s Enoydopaedla of Gardening 8vo. 21/ 

— — Plante. 8vo 42/ 

Etlvers’s Orchard House, Crown 8vo 6s 

— Miniature Fruit Garden. Pop. 8vo 4/ 

Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo 3/ Bd 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes 8vo 10/ Bd, 

— Homes Without Hands, 8vo lOi. Bd, 

— Insects Abroad, 8vo 10/ Bd. 

— Insects at Homo, With 700 HJustratlons. 8vo. 10/ 6d. 
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— PeUand Revisited. Crown 8vo 8s. Bd, ' 

— Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo 2s Bd 
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XaeAl^ CHct Ur TiHBtM) 8a*f»a*, • nli. no w -tro. k. vdo. 

BcoSbM^ OmmuuT «■ tlM M ArUdfli. Orovn tr*. tc 
OiibcfO Szpodtias d tti« >» ArtUes. >m lU 
BoTItnfg** Orttt^ Ltzlan uA OocoBiiMsai t« tl» tad QtMAHrw 

TwttTTLi^ EoTkltnk Ik. 

OBl—o*Ptbt Twt i> wrti »MP«>otot JothMu Ormt^k. 

OoDd**i Hmdbnok «rf ttw Bttk. PCdATo.ti.M, 

OocTbam k Ida tod Lftt«a cf k Ful t-~ ^ 

liboiT aitthjn. Thh U*f«. V)a»m^ Md WootetL S tok. ■pan tnrVB 
tro-tu. 

BtUOoii- mlwA mA wadc&Md, vttti 41 TTTmtaitfwB laA )Cip*. 
1 T«l. «DWn VTQ. k. 

IXtUnk lotradaotloo to Ua Btofty d tb* Baw TccooHnt. S ftk. 9ra. tOi. 

Ute ud Tbaa «t Jam Ua MmMl tJbcwy EdXtloii. S toIl »t«. 
fU. GkMovt Editfca. CTwa.%fo.Ti.U. 

PrnptNO m Ektot? to nlktlai to Ua UiMdah. *n.Ui. 
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Bii ad^ Bfc U. 
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^ LMCsmtmtkkUudffBilAd. 

KvOTi -kUlqtiltia fd Imd, tzaaCkUd tir toDj tro. Iti. K 

Bktn td lend, tuiaktal ^ Otrpratat k Bsdtb. • tm Tck. 

I * 1, fU Yok. ) k 4. tU YoL A Ik. Yei. Aik. YoLt fU 

Sotet^Uku^iMrtNndekikia. rraiu. 

BffptdMY (kiln tin nraailBr Y<k. tto. Xi. Id 
Bptribtan'i'Z^aBMerdotoBimaaeoQl. Tflp^lTa.k.ld 
Tina'ir*! Basal ud Lctaoduy Art. • ttfla. iqior* Xrv. 

T^f***i*rf th* I^vLtlk. 

» ^ KoBklk (Mbp. iToLtlA 
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BsTteE. Qjaifnal by lady tetkto. STOlktU. 

Jokart Sr* Wm ud Oa "KUnai lit*. Orm Yr*. k. 

» Bnad ud tba BaktsUoQ «< all TUaft. Oion tn. >i. U. 

>- Tn<k et Ooadk Orm 9r«. fa. U. 

— na Uywvcj td tla Kited a» Qrtm It*, k. ti. 

» TIn TTma o! Ood to Boljr Badptar*. Onm Iro. it. M, _ 

1jfi\ CNtmtoleo t Brm trukoxad b 7 Kla WlnkWQnJt. r*p. tro. Ci, 
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•Hsh. lUtd tear. Qrova tro. 7*. Id. 

— Tha Undo «f oar Lord. Oron tro. b. Id. 

KaaKta^TacBpaaa UMoa^U* EUi Obod. Oim tro. k. Id. 
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^ Bjmia et Fraka aad Tnpa. Orm tro. k, AL la. td, 
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Ukx iQIQatH Qctfta and Orortb o( Idlelra Oran tr*. Tt. Id. 
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OUbndlaatareaoaKttQzalEaUclea. Onm Yro. IQt. Id. 
Ueala]^ Ha 'Wad. Crm Iro. Ta. Cf. 
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NemuanV Apolocfin pro Vita Butt Crown tivo Oj 

— The ArlanR of the Fourth Contiirj Crown 8vo Ci 

— rho Men of n Unlvrrfltj Dcllncrt nnd IlluRtrntnl Crown Bvo 7/ 

— Hlmoricnl Sketches 3 ^'oli crown 8 to Ci each, 

— Disontmloii" nnd ArROmentB on Vniionc Sohjects Crown 8vo Gi 
— An Kssny on tho Development of Ohristlnn Doctrine. Crown 8vo Ci, 

- Cortnln DlITlcnUlrs Felt by Ant llcnns In Catholic Teaching Con- 
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— Tho Via Media of the Anglican Clinrch, Illnstratcd in Loctotts, S-o> 
2 voIb crown 8t o Ci each, 

•— KS!- lys, Critn-il and HKorieaL 2 vols c rown 8vo 12r. 

— Rirtayp on Dibllcal and on I>eleplastleal MlMclea Crown 8~o C» 

— Pro ent Fo ition (if Catholies In 1 nel ind Crown 8vo 7i Cd 

— All KK«nv In Aid of a Orammar of AfMjnt, 7i Cd 

— SJcct TrentlFes of Athatia*lns In Controversy with tho Arlans 
Traiiflnted 2 vols crown Bvo 16» 

Newnham’s Tlic All Fatlier S-'-rnonB W Ith Prefaeo by Fdna Lyall CrSvo frCd 
Perrinc ■' Tho * M ork nnd Dats of aj Cd 

Ilcpiy to Dr Ilghtfoots I an Ita the 'iiithorof ‘ vnjjon atnril Itelipion' 
Svo Ci 

Eoberta’ Creek the Langntpo of Cltrlhl and His Apo-tlc” Svo 18i 
Snpomatnral Eclif Ion Comph tc Edition 3 vol" Svo 3Ci 
Twclls Collornilcs on Prcachlnc Crown Bvo Us 

Yonnghusband'B The Story of Our Lord told In Simple Langnage for Children. 
IllurtnatM. CrO"Ti Svo 24 CJ cloth 
— The Story of Gened" Crown Svo 2s Cd cloth 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, &c 
Bokor’e Eight Tcarp In Coy Ion Crown Bvo Sr 
— Rifle and Eonnd In Ceylon Crown Svo 6» 

BrsEaoy’e Sunshine nnd Storm In the East Library Edition, Svo 21s, Cabinet 
Edition, croacn 8vo 7s Cd Popular Edition dto Cd 

— Voyage In the Sunbeam’ Library Ixlltlon, Svo 21s Cabinet Edition, 

or Bvo 7s 6d skskool Edit fcp Bvo 2s Popular Fdlt <to Cd 
— > In the Trades tho Tropics, ana the Rooting Forties ’ Cabinet Edition, 

crown Svo I7s Cd Popular Edition, 4to Cd 

— Last Journals, 188C-7 lllnsimtod Svo 21s 

Brjdcn’fi Kloof and Karroo Sport, Legend, Ae , In Capo Colony S^'o 10s Cd 
Cecil's Notes of niv Toumcv Round the World Svo 12s Cd 
Cluttorbuck’s The Skipper In Arctic Seas Illnstmtcd Croavn Svo 10s Cd 
Coolidgo’f Sul"s Tnia-el nnd Swiss Gnldc-Books Croma Svo lOs Cd 
Crawford's Rcmlnlstxinccs of Foreign Travel Crown Svo Bi. 

Deland's Florida Days Illustrated 4lo 21* 

Fronde's Oceana or, England and her Colonics. Cr Svo 2s boards, 2s Cd cloth. 

— Tho English in tho West Indies Crown Svo 2s boards; 2s Cd cloth 
Howltt's Visits to Remarkable Places Crown Svo Cs 

James’s The Long White Mountain , or, a Jonmoy in Manohnrin, Svo 24s 
Lees nnd Olnttorbnck’s B 0 1887 a Ramble In British Columbia Cr Svo. Gs 
Lindt’s Picturesque New Guinea 4to •12s 
Norton’s Guido Book to Florida 

Pennell’s Onr Senttmontnl Journey through France nnd Italy Or Svo "Cs 
EUey’s Athos , or, The Mountain of the Monks Svo 21s 
Smith’s The White Umbrella in Mexico Fcp Svo 6s Gd .. 

Three in Norway By Two of Them Crown Bvo 2s boards , 2s Cd cloth 
Willoughby’s East Africa nnd Its Big Gome Svo 21s 
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WORKS BY RICHARD A PROCTOR. 

OU u4 Knr AvtnrmT IS rvt»,Si. M. cub feiTTliTOstUT ecctke, U, 
Cotnr^flt U ] Trt. 4U. U4. l-fm 

Tb* Ort« Annod TI*. WHb CSurt «ad DUfnau. CtontraU. 
CrtbnVccUftbsAOan. Tbh H IBafti»tlona. c>vvsfrra.R 
TbaUeocu THb rutcc, Cbuti, 17oritV:at«,«b4 rt^Aofrtpbs, QrvntraU. 
rntTmc c4 Btan. WUL S C3M^«nd tt tmlOf-U. 

Uclit B o toec ter Lctaon Hcnn. I roU. 0 ow« tm Mcb. 

CbUM U)4 Lock. Cron Iro. It. 1«, W etoth. 

IcTfcretu AUu tor tbcU^nry bi UdrooWVip*. TciQb,llt. 

Kr* Star Atlu, la UCfrcQtu' Kt[«(vtih 1 lute PM«a). CirenlTO.Ct. 

Tba Btodoat I Atl«. 11 OUculw Utpa. •?«.(«, 

TmulUof Venu. V*Ub fO Cltha^niibit rWtn u dK tUs^ntloat. STO,lt.M. 
8todWc( Vm^'TnnUu. WHh 7 DtefTMB* aad lb Fl*ta«. eTTk.it. 
dtmeatMij rtj^e»iQ*otnpif (PRbffif iwabd K'ooilisrtfc 7trp.fmZ<.i4 
T nrn ts Dcianitwi ktowmj VHh 47 Vood^viL lep. Iro. It. M. 
Knti;l» 7 »la<lTworts 7 Tc^iTvtt.U. 

Eh 7 Ib Um DIStmlitI Ctlcoltt*. Tc|>. iro. It. 

Hovterbqr TTUtt, «iUk tbt tAvc aod CtliiMt« cd Wbitk Oitm ii«. St. M. 
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Tbt rortT^of l ftf ’ ao n>y Cron fro. it. 

Tba et&n la tbelr a«K*oc». toiperttdtTo.it. 

BtmeOh THb • CltMTOEWst*. QcTmtto.tt. 

atnnftb «sd Oikpplaak ICRb tmtMtroOon. ORmtT«.it. 

Tb« Scoton ta r«tT-rlcbt eaa>V 1 rri q 1 tb» Saitti. aad Tnst 74 on 

Ua^ Md otbs Dravlafi. Da} tie. M. 

13ia ettf IMnw •hartiii tbi ftarrj €kf weak bf nat. (Sma <ta. 9d, 
a 4 l 9 nttottM.B 70 nctAIleB,A. 7 ?ilnD,a. 0 >Tdd,i^^A.I‘nrtar Or tTbIt. 
I^ten Qradtrio- II 7 L Ckidl, A. Vtla^ mad B. A. I^roeur fee. Ortve.ik 
Boofti V 7 « Uada Kiamtli. Oron tro it. 

Oar rbn* Aaecg tadattiea. OrTmtTo.it. 

Tba axpAoM «f HaaTce ] EaMjt ee tba Vendaa ob* Uw Tlnaaxaaat. Qnm 
tTO.it. 

FiMeast 'Wajm hi Uvea. Ckon tro. it. 

Hrtba aad Sicmlt of Aa t r en at u y Omatrowit. 

TbaOTcatFrmddi OtoaerratarT T«Db.aadT«npla. Onmtea.lc 

AGRICULTURE, HORSES DOQ8 AND CATTLE. 

HUajHaart IlfjTmai aad Btaldaa. tTo.it. 
licffir»yb»tnwnao< Airtoaltnra. tTtk.lla. 

LaDdaB^KBe>(lot«dUo( ifTtailaira. Sit. 

Fratbarcte Plouen acd PrqpTaa d bfSab tanDlaf. QrontTO.it. 

BteaTi Dteatati oi ttia Ox. a llaaoal ci Bartoa Fathetety tT«.lla 
Dc«. tra-Uaid. 

Meetfanvrt Dq« ta Eaaub aad DWaaaa. amra tro*a tro. Tb U. 

Tajlortt Afrtwlkrtai gota Book- Fop. tro. St. *4. 

TQla K Arttfidal Uanona, bj Orookaa. Itq. tla. 

Toeatt^ Walk as Iba Dcy. tro^ ta 
•— — Ham. tTo.ft.fid. 


LOWGHAWB, CB5K5 Se OO^ ud Ktv York. 
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General Lists of Works 


I 

I 

i 


WORKS OF FICTION 


By H nrom Haqo \nn 
Sho [\ nistory of Adventure 
niufitmtcd Zs Cit 
AllnnQnntominin IHuftmlcd 3 j Cd 
Malwn B Rovcukc 2s bdi , 2 i Cd cl 
Colonel Qnnrltcb Zs M 
Oleopntm. lUu'^trntcd Gi 
Bcitrice Ct 


By the Kaiil or Ui Acossun n 


Vlvinn Grey 
Vcnctin 
Conlnpsby 
Lotbnlr 
Tnncred 
Sjbll 

Prico Is cich, bd's , Is Cd cicb.c'o'b 


Alroy, Ixioii, Ac 
Endjmlon 
The ■younr Dul c 
Coutnrlnl MemlnR 
Hcnricl (X Tcmjile 


The HuonrvPT-N Enmos Will 
2 Portraits and 11 Vlpncttc 
11 Tols Croxm 8vo \2s 


ByGJ Wiittl-Mllmi 1 
The Glndlntor-< 1 Krtt Covcntr> 
The Interpreter 1 DIgby Grand 
Holmby House | General Bounce 
Good for botblng Queen s Maries 
Pnee U asoh, bda , li trf each, doth 


By EiJ7-ABETn IL Si wru^ 


Amy Herbert. 

Gertrude 
tJrsnlQ 
The Experience of Life 
A Glimpse of the orld- 
Knthorino Aahton. 


Clove HnlL 
Ivors 

Earl 8 Daughter 


Margaret PorclvaL 
Lancton Parsonage 
1 j Gd. each cloth Ss Cd each gilt edges 


By Mrs Moleswouth 
Marrying and Giving in Marriage 
Pneo 2t Cd 


By Dorothea Gerard. 
Orthodox Prico 6» 


' Bj J xvrH 

The LueV of the Darrells. 

Thlcbor than M ater 
U cacli, boards , Is Cd each, cloth 

Bv Avthost Trou/irE. 

The anlLU 
Barc’ic ter Tovrers 
li ni h Ijonrda 1/ Cd each, cloth 


By Bi IT IlAiiTi 

In the Cariiuinci Woo'la 
Prlc 1* boards, 1/ Cd doth. 

On the Frr>ntler 
By Shore and E dge. 

I’rico Is each, fowed 

Hj Boi ntT I,. Sri 1 kasos 
Tht Dxmaiiiitcr 

Strange CaiO of Dr Jehjll and Mr 
Hyde 

1j each, fotvcsl 1/ Cd each, cloth- 


BvB L STfaiN'-osnndL.OsDOtniKE. 
The M roni. Box 's 


By Edna Ltaeu 

I The Autobiography of a Slander 
I Pri ce U FO Tod 

j By r AN^Ty-T 

The Blacl Poodle, and other Stories 
I Price 2s boards , Cd doth. 


By the Althoii oy the ‘ Ateuer du 
Ltr' 

The Atelier du Lys 2s 'Cd 
MndemoL«cllc Mori 2i Cd 
In the Olden Time 2s Bd 
Hesters ^ oi turc 2s Cd. 


By Mrs. Dri.AND 

! John 'W ord. Preacher 2s boards , 
2i Cd cloth 


I 


I 


I 

j 


1 

I 


By Mat Ken dale. 

Such is Life Gj 

By Mrs Oliphaxt 
In Trust. ( Madam. 

Price la each, bda. li Cd each, doth 
liidy Car 2i Cd 

By G H Jessop 
Judge Lynch Os 
Gera ld irirenoh’s Friends. 6i 

By A, 0 Doyle 
Micah Olarke. Sj Cd 
The Captain of the Polcstar, Ac 

By G G A, Murray 
Gobi or Shamo Ci 


j By W HFRnrES PoLLOCy,- 
I A Nine Men s Monaco Gx 

ByCmusTir Murray AHa HyRJiAN 
Mild Darne Cj 

By CyniisTiE Murray A Hr Murray 
I A Dangerous Catspaav 2i 6d | 


By J A, Froude 
T he Tavo rhipfn of Dnnhov Gi 


By James Baker. ' 

By the Mestern Sea G* 


By M E KoRRis 
Mrs Fenton a Sketch Ci. 


LONGMANS, GK^EN, & CO , London and Nexv York. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

(Bo. J ) 'Pofttal Wcrki. 

— (O ▼ > ro*«c»J WoTta — 

rewa, I^rtcal *M Drrttla. Tcp. Etertn of moUer TcshtTO.**, 
tro-h. Ur^faWocMM tn Imuclotlit 

UfTMiftTmvtr rnkl>o.l«. Batin. rep.»Ta,it. 

i.avtu)d tncD Omea. Feit.en.tt. TtetqiU lUfma rt l a p mmt r l r i » 
CsfBuL Fop.lTati. JiACc* Bc^tron InteM-lMT 

Oc DctU. Fop. era. It. Ito, Xt. M. 

Sts( Mnow B. Fop. tro. It. 

BalUteldM^ EiUtad far JLztdnw lafif rop.8ro.lt. 
acma'i Earrov Boa(i luid other Tenet. Top. Iro. tt. itL 
Bovdlei^ rtmOy Bbaketpean Uofiom tn. lit I rok. tro. fit. 

XMwd* Tbe OU Onrlai, ul other Tvna. Top. tro. It. 

Fletdierk Cbmeter BCodlet ta Ua^ieth. Orovn o. St M 

Ooethrt FtOt, oatktad by Btrdt Orontro. Fart It. | Fut U. It. 

. - truEftoUd ^ Wdib. tro. in. M. 

- - odMbxMn. ORnrBtro.lt. 

H lot Moo** The XArmooR Laadaoapo. Fop. tro. It. 
lBC«l0V*i Foeini 1 Tofau lop. tro. lit. t VoVA 8t 

— Lyrtal aad other Foou. F^ tro. St. U. doU^pklBl >t.cloUi« 
tOtadfU. 

j Xtodtin (Eaj) Drwim to flttl Fop. tro. It. 

. Jjoit Qneiot PeniaeRti Fop.tTB.lt. 

' VMaolajk Iafi of lAtKTt Boat. lOmtzBted hr Bohail. lto.l(h.tA n>oa 
mkici,fep. tro.lt.W. l^:iin]tfI^tup.ibxia.rRl.lj.dbtli. 
~ 1a 7« ^ IrhfleBt Eoch vltt> MwS tbe Anaede. XOntcated t9 

W^:KttEL. OnvB tro. 14. BlU edim. 

I g<dft*i Ltyi tad t.iali. C^ovBtn.11. 

I LMTOioftiiB. O'OVBtTB.It. 

HasnuaY The Dma of (lemtbiL Itsao. 14. mod } It. doth. 

— Ttnaa ao Tsrlou Oroaalena. rep.erQ.lt. 

Baodcrk Valaaa troo FlmtUsd t t BtrtMay Book, n 14. cSoth, It. 14. roao. 

~ Ecboea of Thotifbt : Uadtay of Taoo. Orem Ira It. 
aae7*a OU-TatUaiod Ecaao. Fap. tro. la. 

Bislfh*a (Gns^) Fra Aasal loo, bdA otbvabari Foam. Oromtro.<t.U 

BoatbaskFoetinl ^ort:!. Uailhim tro. lit. 

t U r ro aon*! A CbilAk OarAsa ol Vearo Fep. tro. It. 

taiimei*t Tbe Btocbi UakfT aad otba Oatmtiy Folk BoDca, tto. St. 14. 

TaerooB*! Tbe Bird BtUa. Top. ero. <*. 

yinjri AmU. tnoalatad by OdoIbcIob. Oiovb tra. It. 

— PwTM t»an n.*— Onmlrolt. 

I SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

I CkmpWl'VaIbR*aOemet ^B4.or Bow toFtaj alinilrt. Ftp. tro. It. 14. 

I Torik aad Ftadd^ of Ardtrory nrlrodbyW Bott. tro. lit. 

TruMlak Tnatka eo FktitBc tn as tti Braaefaaa. FoiStro.llb 
LaocroaBY aheaa Oprobigi. Fep. tTa.ti.l4. 

B3ti*iTba3i7of theUote&SofeattfleSeiooof Vfalit. Tbp. tro. tt. 14. 
F iuutur Y Bev to 'naj SFblil. Orom Iro. St. M. 

— Boom VUit. lino. It. iBaad. 

'*** »!■*»»*- trolAi. 

'VOoDoki'a Baa-TUMnan. Foal fro. It. 
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General Lists of Works 


A-K-H B, 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

The Bssays and Oontribntlons ot Crown 8vo Crf 


Antumn HolidayB of a Ooontry Parson Leisure Hours In Town. 

I Obanged Aspects of Uncbanged Lessons of Middle Age. 

Trutha Our Homely Comedv , and Tragedy 

Common-Place PMlosopher in Town Our Little life. Essays Consolatory 
and Country and Domeattc. Two Series 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson Present-day Thoughts, 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a Beoreations of a Country Parson 
City Pulpit, Three Series 

Bast Coast Days and Memories Seaside Musln'gs on Sundays andWeek- 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, Da 3 fB 
Three Berlea Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities Church of a Hniverslty City 
‘To Meet the Day ’ through the Christian Year 4s Gi 
Archer’s Masks or Paces ? A Study in the Psychology of Acting Or dvo Gi Gd 
Armstrong’s (Ed J ) Essays and Sketches. Pop 8vo, 6j 
Arnold’s (Dr Thomas) MlsceUaneous Works. 8vo 7< Gd 
Bagehot’s Literary Studies, edited by Hutton 2 vols 8vo 28» 

Baker’s War with Crime. Eeprinted Papers 8vo 12s Gd 

Blue Pairy Book (The) Edited by Andrew Lang Hlustrated Crown 8vo 6j 

Book (The) of Wedding Days Illustrated by Wa'ter Crane 4to 21s 

Parrar’s Language and Languages Crown 8vo 6s 

Henderson’s The Story of Music Crown 8vo 6s 

Huth’s The Marriage of Near Kin. Boyal 8wo 21s 

Jefferies' Pield and Hedgerow Last Essays Crown 8to 6s 

Lang’s Books and Bookmen Crown 8vo 6s Gd. 

— Letters on literature Pep 8vo Gs Gd 

— Old Prlends Essays in Epistolary Parody [in t/ie press 

Lavigerle (Cardinal) and the African Slave-Trade 8vo 14s ' 

Matthews' (Brander) Pen and Ink Eeprinted Papers Crown 8vo 5s 
Mar Muller's Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown 8vo 16s 

— — Lectures on India. 8vo 12s 6d 

— — Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas Crown 8vo 7s Gd 

Eeudle and Norman’s Inna of Old Southwark. Hlustrated Koyal 8vo 28s 
Wendt’s Papers on Maritime Legislation Eoyal 8vo £1 11s Gd 

WORKS BY MR SAMUEL BUTLER 


[In the press 


Op 1 Brewhon 6s 
Op 2 The Pair Haven 7s 6d 
Op 3 Life and Habit 7s Gd 
Op 4 Evolution, Old and New 
10s Gd 

Op 6 Unconscious Memory 7s Gd 


Op 6 Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont and the Canton Ticino 
10s Gd 

Op 7 Selpctious from Ops 1-6 7s Gd 
Op 8 Luck, or Cunning 7s Gd 
Op, 9 Ex Veto 10s Gd 
Holbein s ' La Danse ’ 3s 


WORKS BY MRS DE SALIS 


Oakes and Confections. Is Gd 
Entries Ala Mode Pop 8vo Is Gd 
Game and Poultry 4 la Mode Is 6d, 
Oysters 4 la Mode Pop 8\ o Is 6d 
Puddings and Pastry 4 la Mode Is 6d 
Bavouries 4 la Mode. Pep 8vo Is 


Soups and Dressed Pish 4 la Mod*. 

Pop 8vo Is 6d. > 

Sweets & Supper Dishes 4 la Mode Is Gd. 
Vegetables 41a Mode. Pop. 8vo Is Gd 
W nnkles and Notions for Every House- 
hold Crowm 8vo 2s 6d 


LON(5IMAU’S, GEEEN, & CO , London and New York, 
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MEDICAL AND SURQtOAL WORKS 


.ahb7^SotacnPh7«WQr7tarth«T7naf ecadaKti. UtlDHtnUcM. Itmcufi. 
A^hhyfcBdlfrttti'i'Ib* PlMajM oi QxQdrai, U«-Sob 1 ud frirftoal. 

Bute* BboTtXun)aJafBot(tc*lOp«nU 0 ii«. MlthClWoodcnta. Or ST 9 .ll 4 .t 4 
D«Mai C3Uk«l I>ctaiKi M TdoMe T« 1 m. fra S«. 

BeotteT^ Text-boefe of Orfinio UAt«rU ttaUea ficnmhrrrtim, O tm-Tj or 
Oq*Vi Umunl PfttbelacT With Iff {DostnUeoi. STalli.U. 

OooWi T»bl«ta of ABfttomj Poit 4ta 7 *. W. 

StoUim't B«b«J tiad Ortiiu? Ooaptete tn Tlnr* Futi, tra vtUi 

U PlfttM 04 m Woodcuts. £1. O. U. (doth. 

— Tbo ToDfiM u sa TrrftmtVm of P^esw. fro. 7i. U. 

Krlftuo'f Bdfloos ud Art o( KuTyu* IjOU Xitffnriatt. 9 mU, fra i 8 «. 

— O w toa ol tfaa Sptos, u OiDws Ira ICtt. td. 
QstelnatailOQsti^liKaimaaTtbrtUMeattftea If IQnAstbfta. trail*. U 
Osirari (Br Attrad) Tnsdw on Goat tad BlwantUo Ociir. Ira Sit. 

— — Kttirl* llodlc* tad ‘ n* t t;i e u ttct. Crown Ira lit. ttf. 
Otpod*! (1^ 0 ) TJw of tho Is J TUc a s u ipa. WUb Dinatntlana. IraltM. 
Qm^AattOBy With Kl nimtTtHocu. Boftl Ira >4*. 

HmhITi fin Babo OTIttirany tad UtAotD; Oenrirtcrwl. Onnm Ira Ij, 

•— Tbt Inbtlttloe TmtnMi af Dtam Crown Ira In. M. 

Howttt'i Tlxt of Wonwa. Wtttt 111 Sacttrlact. Ira fu. 

BoAaw^ SrAan of (kuv«T I mil. rortiera dkit 
I«iUi Dvnwtti of pbriiDloctotl Pwatubir with lit nTnrqitfcmr. IraXli 
Uttltii lB.Sm IKMortton (OBn Ttlfoml With 4d msrtUkiaa IraUld. 
Umlaf^ Etndh»Vit oe Dtaws of tbr Bfcfai. fcp. Ira b 

lfot« 0 * Utf Tmtsent of Skta IUrr—c Utoa. I*. 

— EfifetsttMli Onnoram, or Tmt ]>}nc QronfraitU. 
ItncBon^t Tbo IItartrtt)«l Optietl IftantL tnth 14 dmtrttlcina IraUt, 

-> Ovathot With H IDnitfrtfna. Ira Hi. U. 

mttbtlTi IHMohttka *od KmtaMop tad tbo Bobao of Mwfldnt. trail*. 
Uimh^SiitbtMttt;or Krdk«lTTT«tiT>iHBAldoftaB>fyDialh.QE.lTatj,iJ, 
UonhiMti'i OoBttaMd Irma of Oratl Brittla. Ira. tti. 

— T V« »a*M a/ the Lirw Jmrftns. and Abilmfital Ttrefaj- Ira K*. 
Owta'i ir»Tm«i ft Aattamj tor Boiriar e tqd t ntt . Orwwn Im 12 *. 1 ^ 

Iwottra oa (ktrftatl rttholoiG Wltfa U1 Woodaolt. Irallt. 

-> CSnlcal laotsrai tad BHijt. Ira U*. 

Qtola'tCJcBai^akitaDtiof Inttatsr I^OM IQsftntloea Irak. Ira 
QuUn'i Qli. Elahtid) Dtotlanarr of KwB^t. With W IDorWtttooL 1 ml. Im. 

ntU. eUth,or 40(.batt.*tadt. To bo had tlio tn I mlt. M*. doth. 
flaJtcr • Dental PtUioIOEr aad Wtth 119 IZTattrstlont. trail*. 
Bohtort TSM XiNBtttli c< Hktoiocr Wtth m Utootrtaaw. Iral*. 

B»tlth*i CH. TlTho HtadboAtar Mtdw t iM. With tl Woodcflti. Or Iral*. 
Bcnttb'i (TJ of Operottro Barforj 00 tho I>Md Body 40 DIm. Ira 11*. 

locbtTM OQ tho IHnaeo of laftD^ tad Chfidhoed. trail*. 
ThoXothe^Utaotlcf OhOdioafsSkouM. Ira t*. if. 

Wma tad Uoxai't Lootam 00 Ptthokifl£al Anotony Ira U*. 
wnfisD*^ PatmtiyOaotsaptiaa Whk i FItbi tad 10 Woodoota, trail* 
WriftirtHlpDtaMitnOMMhad. With H Wootatt. Irall&if. 


( 
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General Lists of Works 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by tbc Duke of BcAtiFonT, K.G and A E. T Watsoe 

Crovm 8vo Pncc IOj Gd cacb Yolnme 
Bunting By the Bnkc of Bcnnfort, K.G and Mowbray Morris. 'With Oon- 
tribntions by tbn Earl of SnfTolk and Berkshire, Rev E "W L Davies, 
DIgby Collins, and Alfred E T Watson With Frontispiece and 63 lUns 
tmtlonBbyJ Sturgess, T Charlton, and Agnes M Biddnlph > 

Fishing By H Cholniondclcy-Pcnnoll With Contributions by the Morqnla 
of Exeter, Henrv R Francis, M A. Major John P Traherne, G Christopher 
Davies, R B Jfarston, Ac. 

1 Vol I Salmon, Trout and Orayllng With 168 Illnstrations. 

I Vol n Pike and other Cnarso Fwh With 182 Dlustratlons 
Racing and Steeple-Chasing Racing By the Earl of Suffolk and W G 
Craven With a Contribution by the Hon F Lawley Steeple-chasing By 
Arthur Coventry and A E T Watson With 6G Dlustratlons by J Sturgess 

1 Shooting By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne-GaUwey With Con- 
tributions by Lord Lovat, Lord Charles Lennox Kerr, the Hon G Lascelles, 1 
and A J Stuart-Wortley With 21 Plates, and 149 Woodcuts, by A. J 
Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, 0 Whymper, J G MUlals, G E ' 
( Lodge, and J H Oswald Brown 

! Vol I Field and Covert. | Vol. EL Moor and Marsh 

I Cycling By viscount Bury, K.0 M G and G Ls^cy Hlllier With 19 Plates, 
and 61 Woodcuts, by VI«connt Bury and Joseph PennelL 
Athletics and Football. By Montague Shearman. With an Introduction 
, by Sir Richart Webster, Q C M P. and a Contribution on ‘ Paper Chasing’ 

I by Walter Rye With 6 Plates and 45 Woodcuts 

Boating By W B Woodgute With an Introduction by the Rev Edmond 
Warre, D D And a Chapter on * Bowing at Eton ’ by R Harvey Mason. 
With 10 Plates, and 89 Woodcuts, by Frank Dadd, 

Cricket By A G Steel and the Hon R. H Lyttelton With OontrlbntionB 
by Andrew Lang, B A. H. Mitchell, W G Grace, and F Gale With 11 
Plates and 62 Woodcuts 

Driving By, the Duke of Beaufort, K G , with ContributlonB by other 
Authorities Photogravure Intaglio Port^t of his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort 11 full page Dlustmtions, and 64 Woodcuts In the Text, after 
Drawings by G D Giles and J Sturgess Second Edition Or 8vo lOi 6d 

fencing. Boxing, and Wrestling By Walter H Pollock, F C Grove, 
CamiUe Prevost, Maltre d’Armes, B B Michell, and Walter Armstrong 
WItb a complete Bibliography of the Art of Fencing by Egerton CasDe, 
M.A F SJl. With 18 Intagho Plates and 24 Woodcuts, 

Zn Freparattoiu 

Golf By Horace Hutchinson, the Bight Hon A. J Balfour, M.P Sir Walter 
G Simpson, Bart. Lord Wellwood, H B C Everard, Andrew Lang, and 
other Writers - WItb Illustrations by Thomas Hodge and Harry Ihimlss 

[In March 

Riding BvW B Weir, the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, the Duke of Beaufort, 
and A. E T Watson With a Chapter on Polo, by Capt Moray Brown 

iln the prets 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets, and Fives. By J M and o G 
Beatbeote, E. O Pleydell-Bouverie, and A 0 Ainger With Illustrations 
by Luolen Davis and from Photographs [/n the Spring 

Yachting By Lord Brnssey, Lord Dunraven, and other writers 

, [fn preparation 

LONGMANS. GEEBN, & 00 , London and New York. 
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